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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


When  we  reflect  upon  the  distinguished  share  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  borne  in  improving  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  it  may  appear  not  9,  little  remarkable,  that  we  have  no 
original  work  in  our  language,  which  contains  a  systematic  and 
connected  view  of  modem  physiology*.  My  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  is  to  endeavour  to  supply  this  deficiency,  by  pre- 
senting the  student  with  a  concise  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  embracing  an  account  of  the  most  important  fieu^ts 
and  observations,  as  well  as  of  those  theories  and  hypotheses 
which  have  been  the  most  generally  received,  or  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  names.  As  my  de- 
sign is  to  fiimish  an  elementary  treatise,  my  first  aim  has  been 
perspicuity,  both  in  language  and  in  arrangement ;  and  although 
it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  prgduce  what  may  be  styled  a 
popular  work,  yet  I  conceive^  CImf  it^ntains  so  little  of  what 
is  strictly  technical,  as  to  be  g%ner£tiy:intelligible  to  those  who 
are  not  conversant  with  the  :  niedijCaQciences.  Viewing  it 
however,  in  connexion  with  itS;  fCpprcipriate  object,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  all  cases,  not  mersly.  to  afford  the  student  a 
digested  abstract  of  the  present  state  of  our  information  on  the 
▼arious  topics  which  it  embraces,  but  by  refen*ing  him  to  the 
sources  whence  I  have  derived  my  information,  to  enable  him 
to  examine  for  himself  how  far  I  have  given  a  correct  account 
of  them,  and  to  as»st  him  in  pursuing  the  investigation  of  any 
part  in  which  he  may  feel  more  particularly  interested.    And  I 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  sjrstematic  works  on  physiology  have  been 
published  by  BIr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Alison,  and  Dr.  Elliotson  ;  I  cannot  give  a  better 
proof  of  my  estimation  of  their  value,  than  by  the  frequent  reference  which 
will  be  made  to  them  in  this  volume.  To  the  above  list  I  may  add  the  ele- 
gant and  philosophical  Bridgewater  Treatise  of  Dr.  Roget,  a  treatise,  which 
although  written  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  in  illustration  of  a  particular 
train  of  reasoning,  contains  a  correct  and  luminous  account  of  most  of  the 
topics  which  ftU  under  the  notice  of  the  physiologist. 
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may  here  remark,  that  in  no  instance  have  I  given  a  reA^rence  to 
any  book  which  I  have  not  myself  examined,  and  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
me  in  this  track,  I  have  appended  a  list  of  the  works  that  have 
been  consulted,  with  the  dates  of  the  editions  employed. 

With  respect  to  references,  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed 
to  myself  has  been  to  indicate,  in  all  instances,  the  original 
sources  of  my  materials,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  avoided 
filling  my  pages  with  a  multitude  of  quotations,  which  could 
afford  no  additional  authority  to  the  subject  in  question.  On 
one  point  I  profess  myself  to  have  exercised  all  the  care  of  which 
I  was  capable,  in  scrupulously  assigning  to  each  indi>'idual  the 
share  of  merit  which  justly  belongs  to  him  in  the  discovery  of 
facts  or  the  formation  of  theory.  During  the  progress  of  in- 
formatioq,  and  while  knowledge  is  rapidly  advancing,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  fact  is  discovered,  or  the 
same  train  of  reasoning  developed,  by  different  individuals  en- 
tirely independent  of  each  other;  but  where  the  priority  of 
publication  is  clearly  proved,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  ad- 
mitting any  claims  that  are  subsequently  brought  forwards,  while 
all  instances  of  that  disingenuousness  which  aims  at  suppressing 
the  names  of  preceding  writers,  for  the  pui-pose  of  procuring  a 
surreptitious  celebrity,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated.  But 
to  the  credit  of  the  English  be  it  said,  that  such  examples  are 
among  them  extremely  rare.  It  is  impossible  to  penise  the 
various  scientific  and  medical  journals  of  Great  Britain  with- 
out obser>'ing,  that  so  far  from  keeping  back  the  various 
discoveries  that  are  made  in  other  countries,  one  of  their  first 
objects  is  to  obtain  priority  of  information  on  these  topics,  and 
it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe  with  what  quickness  and  accu- 
racy it  is  transmitted  to  us  from  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
continent. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  I  have  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  physiological  theories.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  fate  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world,  how  even 
the  most  elaborate  of  them,  and  those  which  appeared  to  be  the 
best  founded,  have  been  successively  discarded,  and  given  place 
to  some  new  speculation,  which  has,  in  its  turn,  shared  the  fate 
of  its  predecessors,  we  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the  w^hole  as 
undeserving  of  any  share  of  our  attention.     But,  although  the 
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truth  of  thd  foregoing  statement  cannot  be  denied,  still,  I  appre< 
hend,  the  subject  possesses  many  claims  upon  us.  It  might  be 
sufficient  to  allege  that  the  theories  of  eminent  physiologists 
form  a  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the  science,  thaX  they  mark 
die  progress  of  knowledge,  and  exhibit,  in  an  interesting  point  of 
view,  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth. 
It  ran  surely  never  be  considered  as  an  unimportant  or  trifling 
pursuit  to  inquire  how  such  men  as  Haller  and  Hunter  reasoned, 
or  by  what  mode  of  investigation  they  were  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  truths  which  immortalize  their  names. 

And  Airther,  although  no  one  in  the  present  day  can  be  in- 
sensible to  the  comparative  value  which  ought  to  be  attached  to 
facts  and  to  opinions,  still  they  are  often  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them,  and  this 
is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  study  of  physiology,  whore, 
from  obvious  causes,  it  is  much  less  easy  to  make  observations, 
or  to  perform  experiments  that  may  lead  to  unexceptionable 
results,  than  when  we  operate  upon  inanimate  matter.  Even 
the  most  unfounded,  and,  as  we  now  conceive  them,  the  most 
absurd  theories  of  the  chemical  and  mathematical  physiologists 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  derived  from 
what,  at  that  period,  was  called  experiment,  and  which  satisfied 
the  minds  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age ;  yet  if  we  except  the 
simple  detail  of  anatomical  observation,  there  is  perhaps  scarcely 
a  single  statement  against  which  we  should  not  now  be  disposed 
to  offer  some  objections.  And  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  most  noted  theories  of  the  older  writers,  that  without 
this  knowledge  their  works  would  be  unintelligible ;  for  such 
complete  possession  had  these  topics  taken  of  their  minds,  that 
we  can  scarcely  peruse  a  single  page  without  meeting  with  some 
theory,  either  expressed  or  impUed,  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected no  less  with  their  observations  than  with  their  reasoning. 

And  I  shall  further  advocate  the  cause  of  theory,  as  being  a 
direct  means,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  In  prosecuting  our  investigations  we  are 
necessarily  guided  by  some  object,  and  this  is,  in  most  cases,  a 
preconceived  hypothesis,  which  we  wish  cither  to  put  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  or  to  inquire  how  far  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  structure  of  the  body  or  the  operation  of  its  functions.  This 
is  the  natural  process  by  which  information  is  acquired,  IW. 
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errors  into  which  we  have  so  frequently  fallen  do  not  consist  in 
the  legitimate  employment  of  hypothesis,  but  in  our  being  90 
much  influenced  by  it  as  to  ^^  mistake  the  scaffold  for  the  pile/* 
to  regard  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  same  light  with  a  deduc- 
tion from  &cts.  Who  that  has  attended  to  the  state  of  chemi- 
cal science  for  the  last  50  years  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  itjd 
progress  was  prodigiously  accelerated  by  the  formation  of  the 
Lavoisierian  theory,  by  classing  the  insulated  facts  in  a  systenip- 
atic  form,  by  generalizing  the  conclusions  that  appeared  to  be 
fairly  derived  from  them,  by  introducing  a  uniform  nomencla- 
ture, and  by  discarding  a  mass  of  antiquated  opinions  and 
phraseology  ?  Yet  this  edifice,  so  beautiful  in  its  separate  parts, 
and  which  seemed  so  consistent  as  a  whole,  and  so  firmly  con- 
nected together,  appears  destined  to  fall  before  the  powerful 
genius  of  Davy;  its  strongholds  have  been  assailed,  and  it 
totters  to  its  very  base. 

One  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  present  day  I  conceive  to 
be  a  fondness  for  constructing  new  arrangements,  and  for  intro- 
ducing new  terms  into  all  the  physical  sciences.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  information,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  produces  a  necessity  for  a  change  both  of 
system  and  of  language  ;  but  the  innovations  have  been  carxied 
to  a  most  unreasonable  length.  Indeed  this  is  so  much  the 
case,  that  in  some  departments,  the  attention  is  almost  entirely 
engrossed  by  the  study  of  nomenclature,  while  in  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  denominations  that  are  given  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  the  number  of  technical  terms  with  which  the  memory 
becomes  charged,  we  defeat  our  very  end  and  object,  which  is 
to  produce  a  uniformity  of  names,  and  a  greater  simplicity  in  our 
designation  of  things.  In  the  following  work  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  form  an  arrangement,  which  shall  be  no  further  technical 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  announcing  the  subjects  as  they 
successively  fall  under  our  notice ;  scarcely  a  single  new  term 
is  introduced,  while,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  employed 
the  old  terms  in  their  most  generally  received  acceptation,  and 
have  endeavoured  always  to  use  them  precisely  in  the  same 

sense. 

Although  I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  omitted  any  reasonable 
means  for  rendering  my  work  complete,  yet  I  am  fully  aware 
that,  afler  all  the  pains  that  I  have  bestowed  upon  it,  it  must 
contain  many  parts  that  require  correction,  both  with  respect  to 


' 't^vten  wiBsn  ETartum^ii  vii 

^e'stii'fembiit  of  fiiets  and  the  inferences  that  aire  deduced  firoo^ 

'ihem:    It  Is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this  consideration  that  I 

htii^  determined  to  publish  it  in  separate  yolumes,  in  order  that 

~f  iid^tl)e  able,  in  the  second  volume,  to  correct  the  errors  and 

^iltlnj^f;^  the  deficiencies  which  should  be  pointed  out  as  occurring 

^liie' first    And  I  beg  to  remark  upon  this  subject,  that  I  shall 

'p^y"  ey^  attention  to  the  criticisms  that  are  made  upon  the 

Wdi%^  and  shall  thankfully  avail  myself  of  all  the  information 

'^at  I  can  obtain  from  this  source. 

r  cannot  conclude  these  remarks,  without  adverting  to  the 

'great  advantage  which  I  have  derived  in  the  prosecution  of  this 

'  '-^Cfrky  from  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  Medical 

^^d  Chirurgical  Society.    When  we  reflect  upon  its  recent  date, 

''atid  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  established  by  a  few  private  indi- 

*  Vidnals,'  depending  for  its  support  solely  upon  the  sense  of  its 

utility,  we  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  public  spirit  of  those 

^Vho  were  the  most  active  in  its  original  formation.    To  the  sur- 

>ivors  it  is  a  sufficient  reward  to  witness  the  success  of  their 

"labbturs^  but  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardonedforintroducingiu  this 

;'cbiitifeition  the  name  of  Dr.  Marcet,  among  whose  claims  to  the 

''^ftttitudeof  his  profession,  perhaps  the  very  considerable  share 

''tHnch'he  had  in  the  establishment  of  the  Medical  and  Chirur^ 

'j^dH  Sodety,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  '• 

Yl.i.:-.'.    .' 

i\.'VlpP^  Bedford  Place, 

,.;,^   iiec4,  1823. 

^"''  I  am  aware  that  it  is  seldom  proper  to  obtrade  upon  the  public  feelings  of 
^'  dpenonal  nature*  yet  I  shall  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  my  readers  if  I  ofjkr 
' :  aay testimony  to  the  distinguished  merits  of  my  much  valued  and  ever  to  be 
V  lamented  friend.  His  character  has  been  so  justly  delineated  by  the  elegant 
j  and  correct  pen  of  Dr.  Roget,  that  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  my  warm 
.  assent  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  memoir,  an  assent  sanctioned  by  an 
unreserved  and  confidential  intimacy  of  twenty-eight  years. 


:.:(• ' 
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TO 

ARTHUR  AIKIN,  ESQ.,  F.L.S.  &  G.S., 

SECRETARY    TO    THE    SOCIETY    OF    ARTS,    &C. 


HY   DEAR  SIR, 

The  first  volume  of  this  Treatise  I  had  proposed  to  have  in- 
scribed to  our  much  valued  friend,  Dr.  Marcet,  under  whose 
inspection  the  work  was  commenced,  and  from  whom  I  received 
many  important  suggestions,  respecting  both  the  plan  and  the 
mode  of  execution.  His  premature  death  prevented  me  from 
fulfilling  my  design.  To  the  present  volume  I  beg  leave  to  pre- 
fix your  name.  A  friendship,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  parents,  which  commenced  in  our 
childhood,  and  which  has  continued  to  the  present  period,  with- 
out the  slightest  interruption,  might  alone  be  sufiicient  to  justify 
my  choice.  But,  independently  of  any  private  feelings  of  this 
description,  I  am  anxious  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  giving 
my  public  testimony  to  your  excellent  moral  qualities,  and  to  your 
varied  scientific  acquirements ;  qualities  which  are  the  more 
esteemed  the  more  they  are  known ;  and  acquirements  which 
have  been  uniformly  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  useful 
arts,  or  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  sincere  and  faithfiU  Friend, 

J.  BOSTOCK. 

Upper  Bedford  Place, 
March  5th,  1826. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  reception  which  the  first  volume  of  this  treatise  expe- 
rienced, could  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of 
completing  the  work ;  and  I  lament  that  certain  circumstances, 
which  were  unavoidable,  have  delayed  for  so  long  a  period  the 
publication  of  the  second  part    As,  however,  the  circumstances 
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to  which  I  allude  no  longer  exist,  I  may  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  third  yolmne  will  succeed  the  present  at  a  consid^ably 
shorter  interval.  I  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  pursued  the 
same  method  of  giving  an  account  of  the  best  established  facts, 
and  the  most  approved  hypotheses ;  freely  ofifering  ray  remarks 
upon  them,  and  pointing  out  any  part  which  appeared  to  be 
objectionable.  I  have,  however,  found  it  a  very  difficult  task 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  topics  that  are  discussed  in  this  volume.  For  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  although  most  of  them  profess  to  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  direct  experiments,  and  such  as  would  appear  not 
to  be  of  very  difficult  execution,  yet  we  shall  find  that  every 
step  of  the  track  through  which  I  have  had  to  pass  is  on  de- 
bateable  ground.  On  this  account,  I  have  frequently  felt  it 
necessary  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
^ologists  of  the  age ;  but  when  I  have  done  this  I  have  given 
my  reason  for  the  dissent ;  and  1  trust  that  I  have,  in  no  in- 
stance, gone  beyond  that  candid  criticism,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  exercise  on  all  scientific  topics. 

I  beg  to  repeat  the  request  with  which  I  concluded  the  pre- 
£aLce  to  my  former  volume,  that  my  readers  will  use  towards  me 
the  same  liberty  which  I  have  used  towards  others ;  that  they 
will,  without  reserve,  point  out  all  the  errors  and  imperfections 
which  may  be  found  in  the  work.  1  have  thought  it,  upon  the 
whole,  more  advisable  to  defer  the  notice  of  these  remarks  until 
the  publication  of  my  third  and  concluding  volume ;  as  by  this 
means  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  another  year's  experience, 
an  advantage  which  is  of  no  small  moment  in  a  science  so 
rapidly  progressive  as  that  of  Physiology. 


TO 


WILLIAM  BABINGTON,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S, 

&C.    &C. 


DEAR  SIR, 

I  TRUST  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  which  I  have 
taken  in  prefixing  your  name  to  my  third  volume.  The 
friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  since  my  re- 
sidence in  the  metropolis,  might  plead  my  excuse ;  but  1  w\\\ 
acknowledge,  that  1  have  beea  principally  induced  to  make  uae 
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of  your  name  from  the  kind  interest  which  you  baye  taken  m 
the  progress  of  my  work,  and  the  approbation  which  you  hare 
bestowed  upon  the  former  parts  of  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  value  of  commendation  when  it  proceeds  from  such' a 
quarter,  from  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
topics  which  form  the  subject  of  my  treatise.  The  profomid 
knowledge  and  the  ample  experience  which  you  possess  of  the 
morbid  actions  of  the  animal  oeconomy  enable  you  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  the  degree  in  which  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine may  be  expected  to  derive  benefit,  by  investigating  the 
ftmctions  of  the  living  body  in  their  heallliy  state,  and  the 
interest  which  I  know  you  attach  to  these  inquiries  affords  the 
best  warrant  of  their  importance. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Wiih  every  feeling  of  esteem  and  respect, 

Your  obliged  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  B08TOCK. 

Upper  Bedford  Place, 
May  23d,  1827. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  present  volume  completes  the  plan  which  I  originally  pro- 
posed, of  giving  a  summary  view  of  the  present  state  of  phy- 
siological science.  I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the  method 
which  I  have  pursued  is  the  best  which  could  have  been 
adopted,  or  that  it  is  perfect  in  its  execution ;  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  the  deficiencies  of  my  work  do  not 
arise  from  any  want  of  care  or  attention  on  my  part,  and  I 
believe  that  no  material  improvement  would  have  arisen  by 
longer  deferring  its  publication.  Many  of  the  topics  tliat  are 
treated  of  in  tliis  volume  are  such  as  do  not  always  fall  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  physiologist;  yet  I  consider  them  as 
bearing  so  intimate  a  connexion  with  the  animal  frame,  as  to 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  taking  at  least  a  cursory  view  of 
them.  We  have  observed  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject that  has  fallen  under  our  examination,  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  to  prevail,  and  we  have  found  that  this  is  the  case 
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even  on  topics  which  seem  to  admit  of  being  decided  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  experiment.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  sur- 
prise that  obstacles  almost  innimierable  should  assail  us  at 
every  point,  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  intricacies  of 
metaphysics,  where  we  have  to  treat  upon  subjects,  the  very 
conception  of  which  is  difficult  to  attain,  and  where  we  have 
nothing  to  guide  our  researches  but  imperfect  deductions  and 
doubtful  analogies.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
it  is  on  these  dubious  points  that  mankind  have  shown  the 
most  pertinacity  of  opinion,  and  have  been  the  least  disposed 
to  manifest  a  spirit  of  candour  towards  those  who  have  differed 
from  themselves.  On  such  subjects  the  utmost  that  I  can  ex- 
pect to  have  accomplished,  is  to  have  endeavoured  to  free  my 
mind  from  prejudice,  and  to  state  my  opinion  with  that  cautious 
moderation,  which  is  fitted  to  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  evi- 
denee  on  which  it  is  necessarily  founded. 

Considering  that  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  my  first  volume,  I  have  found  occasion  for  less 
alteration  and  correction  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  than 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  My  readers  will  perceive 
that  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  introducing  in  various  parts 
of  the  notes  some  of  the  necessary  corrections  and  additions ; 
the  remainder  I  have  placed  in  an  appendix.  I  will  not  venture 
to  presume,  that  these  are  all  the  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies 
which  the  work  may  contain,  but  they  are  all  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  inadvertency.  As  to  the  errors  of  judgment,  or  the  defects  of 
information,  I  must  leave  them  to  be  rectified  and  supplied  by 
my  successors,  being  satisfied  with  the  reflection,  that  my 
attempt  may  have  the  effect  of  smoothing  the  path  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  ennobling  pursuits  that  can  possibly 
occupy  the  human  mind. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  a  third  edition  of  my  System  of 
Physiology,  I  shall  beg  to  state,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
render  it  worthy  of  their  patronage,  by  inserting  into  it  an 
account  of  the  numerous  additions  which  the  science  has 
recently  experienced.  This  I  have  done  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  was  consistent  with  the  object  of  the  work,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  unnecessarily  extended,  I  have  omitted 
some  parts  and  re-modelled  others,  in  conformity  with  the 
present  state  of  our  information  on  tlie  various  topics  which  it 
embraces.  I  may  farther  remark,  that  I  have,  in  most  cases, 
preferred  appending  the  new  matter  in  the  form  of  notes  to 
interweaving  it  into  the  text,  in  order  that  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  the  former  editions,  may  be  enabled  more  easily 
to  distinguish  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
present. 

I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
for  the  use  of  tlieir  library,  which  was  most  liberally  granted  to 
me;  a  library  not  unworthy  of  the  noble  institution  wiUi  which 
it  is  connected.  I  am  also  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  sense  of  the  kind  attention  and  valuable  assistance 
which  I  have,  at  all  times,  received  from  their  intelligent  and 
excellent  librarian,  Dr.  Willis. 

Upper  Bedford  Place, 
Nov.  1st,  1836. 
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INTRODUCTORY   OBSERVATIONS. 


Thb  tenn  Physiology,  according  to  its  original  meaning,  is 
nearly  synonymous  with  Natural  Philosophy ;  but  it  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  always  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  re- 
stricted to  that  branch  of  science,  which  treats  of  the  functions 
of  the  living  animal  body,  and  of  the  powers  by  which  these 
iiiDCtions  are  exercised\ 

Notwithstanding  the  value  which  must  have  been,  at  all 
times,  attached  to  the  study  of  the  animal  body,  both  as  holding 
the  first  rank  in  the  scale  of  natural  objects,  and  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  various  departments  of  medicine,  its 
fonctions  were  seldom  made  a  distinct  object  of  invcistigation, 
mitil  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Although  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  physicians,  and  of  the  earlier  among  the  modems, 
abound  in  physiological  speculations,  they  are  rarely  brought 
forwards  in  a  connected  or  systematic  form ;  so  that  we  are 
obliged  to  collect  our  knowledge  of  their  tenets,  more  from  a 
number  of  scattered  fragments,  that  are  dispersed  through  works 
on  medicine  and  pathology,  than  from  treatises  expressly  de- 
Toted  to  the  subject. 

Hippocrates  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  physiology  as 
well  as  of  medicine,  although  from  the  more  complicated  nature 
of  the  former,  the  actual  advances  which  he  made  in  it  were 
probably  not  very  considerable.  We  observe  in  his  writings 
many  trajces  of  the  Pjrthagorean  philosophy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  meet  with  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  original, 
or,  at  least,  what  has  not  been  traced  to  any  6ther  source.  One  of 
his  leading  tenets  is  the  existence  of  a  principle,  which  he  styles 
nature,  {fvo-t^)  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  all  our  corporeal  actions  and  movements.  To 
tbis  principle  he  attributes  a  species  of  intelligence,  and  con- 
ceives that  one  of  its  most  important  offices  is  to  attach  to  the 
body  what  is  beneficial,  and  to  reject  from  it  what  would  prove 
injurious ;  an  hypothesis  which,  although  expressed  in  different 
ways,  and  clothed  in  a  more  or  less  mysterious  form,  has  con- 

*  Some  of  tbe  continental  writers,  as  TroTiranus  and  Fodera,  have  lately 
o&ployed  tbe  term  Biolo^,  bb  designating  the  science,  which  essentially  con- 
ittts  in  the  knowledge  oftbose  properties  which  distinguish  animate  from  in* 
ttunutte  matter;  this,  however,  may  be  c(Hisidered  as  applicable  rather  to 
^  eeneral  principles,  which  constitute  the  theory  of  the  science,  than  to 
^<Mscriptive  part  from  which  these  principles  are  deduced. 
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tinued  to  be  a  popular  doctnne  to  the  present  day.  Besides 
this  nature,  which  is  regarded  as  the  prime  agent,  there  are 
other  subordinate  principles  or  faculties,  {^uva/Aieg)  which 
especially  operate  in  the  production  of  the  various  functions. 

With  respect  to  the  body,  he  conceives  it  to  be  composed  of 
three  kinds  of  substances,  solids,  fluids,  and  spirits,  which  are 
themselves  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  four  primary  ele- 
ments. The  nature  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  materially 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  four  elements  which  enter  into  its 
composition ;  as  well  as  by  the  four  qualities  of  hot,  cold,  moist, 
and  dry ;  which,  by  their  respective  combinations  and  propor- 
tions, produce  the  four  temperaments.  These  are  considered 
as  original  predispositions  existing  in  the  body,  influencing 
both  its  mental  and  corporeal  character,  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  diseases  to  which  the  individual  is  more  especially 
liable.  In  his  account  of  the  different  functions  of  the  body, 
although  we  observe  many  marks  of  sagacity  and  acuteness, 
yet  there  is  much  that  is  inaccurate  and  erroneous.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  i\ie  minute  structure  of  parts  was  limited  ;  but 
little  was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  external  agents  which 
affect  the  corporeal  organs ;  while  the  use  of  the  organs  them- 
selves was  derived  from  vague  conjecture  or  false  analogy. 
Hippocrates  also  adopted  the  mysterious  opinions  of  Pythago- 
ras respecting  the  occult  power  of  particular  numbers ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  stars  exercise  an  influence  over  the  operations 
of  the  body*. 

Little  or  no  advance  was  made  in  the  science  of  Physiology 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  that  of  Aristotle.  The  genius 
of  Aristotle  and  the  course  in  which  it  was  directed  were,  in 
many  respects,  well  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  this  science. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  ancients  who 
advanced  compaiative  anatomy  and  natural  history  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection ;  and  while  he  enjoyed  great  ad- 
vantages for  obtaining  information  on  these  topics,  he  cultivated 
these  advantages  with  much  assiduity.  Hence  he  acquired  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  natural  objects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  made  an  actual  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  animal  ceconom}^,  although  perhaps  less  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  means  of  information  which  he  enjoyed, 
and  the  powers  of  mind  which  he  displayed  on  other  topics. 

After  the  death  of  Aristotle  we  have  another  long  intei*val, 
during  which  no  progress  was  made  in  physiological  science, 
when  it  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  genius  of  Galen.  A 
considerable  share  of  the  celebrity  which  this  extraordinary 
character  attained  is  derived  from  his  physiology.     When  we 

*  The  best  view  of  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Hippocrates,  which 
are  every  where  blended  together,  is  contained  in  nis  treatise  **  De  Natura 
Hominis  ;"  Opera  a  Fcesio,  t.  i.  p.  224.. 231.  For  a  more  detailed  view 
off  the  character  and  writings  of  Hippocrates,  I  shall  beg  to  refer  to  the  second 
chapter  of  my  History  of  Medicine. 
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compare  his  treatise  ^^  On  th6  Use  of  the  Palis  of  the  Body," 
with  any  work  on  the  same  subject  published  before  his  time 
we  cannot  bat  admire  the  superiority  of  his  infotmation,  and 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  applies  it  to  the  explanation 
of  the  animal  (economy.  Yet  on  both  these  points  he  is  not 
without  considerable  deficiencies  and  inaccuracies ;  his  physio- 
logy is  frequently  founded  upon  fallacious  principles ;  and  in 
bis  application  of  such  as  are  more  correct,  he  displays  more  of 
what  may  be  termed  ingenuity,  than  of  that  cautious  discretion, 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  any  intricate  point, 
connected  with  the  actions  of  vitality. 

Galen  was  a  warm  admirer  and  encomiast  of  Hippocrates ; 
be  professed  to  agree  with  him  in  all  his  fundamental  doctrines, 
and  to  aim  at  little  more  than  to  elucidate  and  amplify  his 
principles.  But  although  he  sets  out  from  the  same  point,  he 
soon  deviates  into  a  more  intricate  path ;  and  he  becomes  so 
mvolved  in  abstruse  and  complicated  hypotheses,  that  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  trace  the  simplicity  of  the  original  in  the  re- 
fined speculations  of  his  commentator.  He  assumes  the  four 
elements,  and  the  four  qualities ;  but  in  his  application  of  them 
either  to  physiology  or  to  pathology,  he  introduces  so  many 
minute  distinctions  and  intricate  combinations,  as  to  give  a 
new  aspect  to  the  doctrine.  The  real  merit  of  Galen,  how- 
ever, consists  in  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  minute  structure  of  parts,  in  which 
be  made  very  considerable  advances  upon  his  contempo- 
raries. The  diligence  which  he  displayed  on  these  points 
is  worthy  of  our  warmest  applause ;  yet  the  encomiastic  flat- 
tery of  bis  followers,  by  the  excess  to  which  they  carried  their 
admiration,  has  perhaps  somewhat  tended  to  diminish  his 
reputation.  From  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  age,  as  weU  as  from  the  candid  confession  of  Galen 
himself,  we  may  conclude  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  dissected  the 
buman  subject,  but  that  he  examined  the  bodies  of  apes,  and  of 
other  animals  the  most  nearly  resembling  it ;  and  from  these, 
by  making  what  he  deemed  the  proper  allowances,  he  draws  up 
bis  descriptions  \  But  his  zealous  disciples  would  not  admit 
of  what  they  thought  an  imperfection  in  the  works  of  their 
master ;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  principle, 
that  they  even  considered  it  as  more  probable  that  the  human 
body  should  have  undergone  a  permanent  change  in  its  anato- 
mical structure,  than  that  Galen  could  have  committed  an  eiTor. 

The  superior  talents  of  Galen,  and  the  unrivalled  reputation 
which  he  obtained,  seemed  to  repress  all  further  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  physiological  science ;  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, regarding  him  as  beyond  the  reach  of  competition,  were 
satisfied  with  implicitly  adopting  his  opinions,  without  attempt 
ing  to  inquire  into  their  correctness,  or  to  extend  their  applica- 

'  Hist,  of  Medicine,  p.  87. 
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tion.  The  spirit  of  the  times  but  too  powerfully  coincided  witli 
this  feeliug.  The  Roman  empire  began  to  exhibit  unequivocal 
marks  of  decline  :  in  every  department  of  literature  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  genius,  and  nothing  more  was  now  attempted 
than  to  imitate  the  standards  of  excellence  which  had  adorned 
the  preceding  age.  But  Rome,  even  in  its  most  splendid  period, 
had  bestowed  little  attention  upon  the  physical  sciences  ;  and 
the  efforts  which  were  now  made  were  altogether  imperfect  and 
unavailing.  Nor  was  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th  century, 
which  roused  the  inteUectual  powers,  after  a  dead  repose  of 
nearly  1000  years,  productive  of  the  same  benefit  to  physiology 
as  to  many  other  departments  of  science.  From  a  variety  of 
causes,  partly  perhaps  of  an  incidental  nature,  and  partly 
depending  upon  the  limited  knowledge  which  was  then  pos- 
sessed of  the  powers  and  properties  of  natiural  bodies,  the  phy- 
siologists of  that  period  fell  into  the  error  of  ascribing  the 
phenomena  of  life  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  which  in- 
fluence inanimate  matter.  Hence  arose  the  contending  sects  of 
the  chemists  and  the  mathematicians ;  the  former  accounting 
for  all  the  operations  of  the  animal  ceconomy  by  the  chemicsd 
action  of  the  components  of  the  body  upon  each  other,  the 
latter  by  the  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
the  present  day,  to  enlarge  upon  the  waste  of  genius  and  the 
misapplication  of  experimental  research,  which  originated  from 
this  fatal  error ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  although 
important  facts  were  occasionally  brought  to  light,  and  many 
elaborate  investigations  were  instituted,  from  which  some  va- 
luable information  may  be  deduced,  yet  that  not  one  single  hy- 
pothesis was  proved,  nor  one  single  principle  established,  of  all 
those  upon  which  so  much  labour  and  learning  were  bestowed. 
While  the  chemical  and  mechanical  sects  were  thus  dividing 
the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  a  new  doctrine 
was  gradually  rising  up,  which,  although  in  the  first  instance  it 
was  equally  remote  from  the  principles  of  true  science,  yet  after 
having  received  a  number  of  successive  purifications,  it  at  lengtli 
appeared  in  a  more  correct  form,  and  occasioned  the  complete 
overthrow  of  both  the  contending  parties.  For  this  revolution 
we  are  indebted  principally  to  Stahl.  This  distinguished  cha- 
racter was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  chemists ;  but  being 
possessed  of  a  powerful  understanding,  he  soon  deserted  the 
tenets  of  his  preceptors,  from  a  fiill  conviction  of  their  fiitility. 
He  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  difference  between  the 
changes  which  the  components  of  the  body  experience  during 
life,  and  what  would  take  place  in  the  same  substances  under 
other  circumstances.  Hence  he  concluded  that  when  they  form 
a  part  of  the  living  system,  they  must  be  possessed  of  some  ad- 
ditional principle  which  counteracts  the  effects  that  would  other- 
wise be  produced.  To  the  agent  which  thus  opposes  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  matter,  and  to  which  the  body  owes  its  vital 
/)!ro/>erties^  he  gave  the  name  of  anima..     He  conceived  it  to 
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possess  powers  of  a  specific  nature,  and  he  especially  attributed 
to  it  a  species  of  intelligence^  which  enables  it  to  act  the  part  of 
a  rational  agent,  and  to  superintend  all  our  corporeal  opera- 
tions^. 

To  Stahl,  therefore,  we  must  ascribe  the  merit  of  clearly  per- 
ceiving the  inadequacy  of  the  actions  of  either  chemical   or 
mechanical  causes  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life,   a  truth 
which  we  now  regard  as  incontrovertible,  and   which,  obvious 
as  it  appears,  had  been  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  most 
acute  and  learned  of  his  predecessors.     But  after  having  thus 
established  a  firm  basis  for  his  hypothesis,  he  was  led  astray 
by  the  fashionable  metaphysics  of  the  day.      Instead  of  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  the   animal    fimctions,  and   ascer- 
taining  the    laws  which    direct  them,    he  deemed    it    sufil- 
cient  to  refer  them  all  to  an  hypothetical  principle,  which  he 
invested  with  powers  acconmiodated  to  his  purpose.     In  its 
general  aspect  the  anima  of  Stahl  may  seem  to  bear  a  near 
relation  to  the  ^(/en;  of  Hippocrates  ;  but  there  is  this  essential 
difference  between  them,  that  Hippocrates  employs  his  term 
merely  as  a  general  expression  of  the  facts,  whereas  Stahl  con- 
siders his  hypothetical  principle  as  something  distinct  from  the 
body,  which  actually  produces  its  powers  and  faculties.     But 
although  the  hypothesis  of  the  anima  was  in  itself  gratuitous 
and  altogether  objectionable,  it  had  the  good  effect  of  turning 
the  attention  to  the  phenomena  more  immediately  connected 
with  life,  of  enabling  us  to  trace  their  connexion  with  the  other 
operations  of  nature,  and  ascertaining  more  correctly  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  respectively  governed.    This  progress  was 
indeed  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  advances  which 
were  made  in  it  were  very  gradual ;  but  it  is  the  correct  plan  of 
proceeding,  and  that  which  must  eventually  lead  to  the  true 
theory  of  animal  life,  and  to  the  just  principles  of  physiology*. 

When  knowledge  is  acquired  by  slow  degrees,  and  truth  is 
not  elicited  until  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  it  is  not  easy 
to  assign  to  each  individusd  the  exact  share  which  he  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  improvement,  or  to  ascertain  precisely 
in  what  proportion  his  exertions  may  have  conspired  to  the 

>  Theor.  Med.  ver.  Physiol,  sect.  1.  mem.  3.  §  13.  It  may  afford  a  topic 
for  literary  discussion,  how  far  Stahl  borrowed  Ws  notions  from  Vanhelmont, 
whose  hypothetical  agent,  which  he  named  archeus,  bears  a  near  resemblance 
to  the  anima.  But  I  should  be  disposed  to  refer  Stahl's  doctrine  to  Hippo- 
crates, with  whose  writings  he  must  have  been  conversant.  I  may  also 
remark,  that  opinions  very  similar  to  those  maintained  by  Stahl  may  be  found 
in  Aristotle's  treatise  De  Anima. 

•  A  judicious  summary  of  the  physiolofflj  of  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaavc, 
Haller,  and  CuUen,  is  contained  in  Dr.  Thomson's  learned  and  elaborate 
Lifeof  Cullen  ;  a  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  history  of 
medical  science  during  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  18th  century.  I  shall 
also  beg  to  refer  to  my  History  of  Medicine  for  some  remarks  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  these  writers. 
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final  result.  In  the  present  instance  I  am  disposed  to  attribute 
a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  Hoffmann,  who  although  a 
hasty  and  multifarious,  rather  than  a  correct  and  consistent 
writer,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  who  entertained 
correct  notions  respecting  the  general  principles  and  objects  of 
physiology.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  much  of 
what  Stahl  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  his  aninuiy  might  be 
more  correctly  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  duly  esti- 
mated the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  frame  in  the  vital 
operations^ . 

Contemporary  with  Stahl  and  Hoffmann  was  Boerhaave,  a 
roan  perhaps  equal  to  them  in  the  general  powers  of  his  mind, 
or,  if  he  possessed  less  genius  and  originality,  he  was  superior 
in  judgment  and  information.  No  one  ever  enjoyed  greater 
fame  as  a  teacher ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
their  intrinsic  merit,  his  doctrines  acquired  a  degree  of  ascend- 
ancy over  the  public  mind  which  had,  perhaps,  not  been 
equalled  since  the  time  of  Galen.  But  the  genius  of  the  age 
was  not  favourable  to  the  continued  dominion  of  any  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  as  the  theory  of  Boerhaave  wanted  the  substantial 
support  of  facts,  its  celebrity  did  not  long  survive  its  founder. 
He  was  a  professed  eclectic ;  he  selected  from  all  preceding 
writers  what  appeared  to  be  valuable  in  their  respective  systems, 
and  endeavoured  to  mould  the  materials  thus  collected  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  Hence  his  system  was  the  result  rather  of 
learning  than  of  information ;  and  although  it  indirectly  tended 
to  the  detection  of  error,  it  induced  a  state  of  mind  which  led 
to  its  own  downfal. 

But  whatever  advances  may  have  been  made  until  this  period 
in  physiological  science,  they  will  appear  of  small  amount  when 
compared  with  the  mass  of  knowledge  which  burst  upon  us 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  for  which  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  Haller.  This  celebrated  man  is,  in 
every  point  of  view,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  father 
of  modem  physiology,  whether  we  regard  the  unremitting  assi- 
duity with  which  he  cultivated  the  science,  or  the  actual  ad- 
vancement which  he  effected.  Every  circumstance  of  talent, 
character,  and  situation,  conspired  to  promote  his  great  object. 
In  learning,  in  industry,  in  discrimination,  he  has  seldom  been 
excelled ;  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  physiology,  while  his  rank  and  fortune  gave  every  fa- 
cility to  his  exertions.  What,  however,  more  especially  enti- 
tles him  to  the  highest  commendation,  is  the  method  which  he 

*  Hoffbiann's  writings  occupy  no  less  than  six  larse  folios,  and  as  he  is  ge- 
nerally deficient  in  arrangement,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  those  parts 
which  may  exhibit  the  clearest  view  of  bis  doctrines.  His  great  work,  **  Me- 
dicina  Rationalis  Systematica,**  contains  many  remarks  upon  the  nervous 
83rstem,  which  show  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  it ;  see  particu- 
larly lib.  i.  sec.  3. 
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introduced  and  established,  of  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
the  living  body  solely  by  observation  and  exi)eriment,  and 
keeping  hypothesis  entirely  in  subjection  to  these  two  leading 
principles*  So  powerful  an  effect  indeed  have  his  influence 
and  example  produced,  that,  since  his  time,  the  science  has 
assumed  altogether  a  new  aspect :  and  from  the  publication  of 
his  "  Elements,"  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  physiology. 

This  great  monument  of  learning  and  industry  was  still  in 
progress  when  Cullen  entered  upon  his  career ;  a  man  of  a 
very  different  turn  of  mind,  yet  one  who  was  eminently  useful 
in  this  department  of  knowledge.  He  excelled  in  general 
views  rather  than  in  minute  researches ;  and,  without  adding 
many  new  facts  to  our  previous  stock  of  information,  he  ar- 
ranged into  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  system  those  of 
which  we  were  already  in  possession.  Few  persons  have 
contributed  more  than  Cullen  to  sweep  away  the  useless 
rubbish  of  antiquity  ;  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal scepticism  that  pervades  his  writings,  which  happily  coin- 
cided with  the  inquiring  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  physiology,  we  must  class  John  Hunter,     He 
possessed  a  remarkable  share  of  boldness  and  originality  of 
conception;  his  mind  was  equally  ardent  and  acute;  and  to 
these  qualities  he  added  the  most  patient  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  nature,  under  every  aspect  in  which  she  presents 
herself  to  our  notice.    The  high  situation  which  he  held  in  this 
metropolis,  both  as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher,  and  the  noble 
memorial  of  his  talents,  which  is  deposited  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,    have   conspired    to   raise    his   reputation    to   the 
highest  pitch  of  celebrity.     In  the  explanation  of  the  operations 
of  life,  he  professed  to  proceed  entirely  upon  the  result  of  ob- 
servation and  experiment ;  but,  in  this  respect,  he  exhibited  a 
singular  example  of  self-deception,  for  his  writings  are,  in  fact, 
full  of  hypothesis  and  abound  with  theories  expressed  or  im-> 
plied ;  hence  he  has  unhappily  introduced  into  physiology  a 
kind  of  metaphysical  language,  which  has  certainly  tended  to 
impede  the  progress  of  science,  by  substituting  new  expres- 
sions for  new  ideas ;  thus  leading  us  to  suppose  that  we  had 
gained  an  addition  to  our  knowledge,  when  in  fact,  we  were 
only  employing  new  forms  of  speech.    There  is,  however,  no 
one,  since  the  time  of  Haller,  to  whom  the  science  is  more  in- 
debted for  new  facts  than  to  Himter ;  and  upon  these  his  fame 
will  be  amply  supported  when  his  speculations  are  forgotten 
In  his  physiological  hypotheses.  Hunter  makes  perpetual  re- 
ference to  the  existence  and  operations  of  what  he  calls  the 
vital  principle.    It  is  not  easy,  on  many  occasions,  to  determine 
how  far  his  expression^  are  to  be  received  in  a  literal,  or  how 
far  in  a  itietaphoricdl  isense,  but  many  of  them  strongly  resem- 
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ble  the  Stahlian  doctrine,  of  an  intelligent  principle,  connected 
with  the  body,  directing  its  motions,  and  preserving  it  from  in- 
jury or  destruction.  In  his  explanation  of  the  functions  and 
operations  of  the  living  animal,  he  not  unfrequently  confounds 
physical  with  final  causes,  and  attributes  to  the  specific  effects 
of  life,  actions  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  powers  belong- 
ing to  inanimate  matter. 

Among  the  modem  physiologists  there  is  no  one  who  has 
more  just  claim  to  our  attention  that  Bichat,  whether  we  regard 
him  as  an  observer  of  facts,  or  an  improver  of  theory.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  life  he  acquired  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  made  many  discoveries  in  this  de- 
partment of  science,  which  seemed  to  have  been  so  entirely 
pre-occupied  by  his  predecessors.  In  his  views  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  he  proceeded  upon  the  principles  of  correct  philo- 
sophy ;  he  regarded  the  vital  functions  as  of  a  description  es- 
sentially different  from  any  other  natural  phenomena,  and  dili- 
gently applied  himself  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them, 
to  observe  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cordingly. His  classification  will,  indeed,  in  many  of  its  parts, 
appear  too  refined,  and  his  speculations  to  savour  too  much  of 
metaphysical  subtUty ;  but  we  must  regard  him  as  having  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  share  of  genius  and  acuteness,  and  as  having 
made  very  considerable  additions  to  the  stock  of  physiological 
knowledge. 

I  shall  close  my  account  of  the  individuals,  who  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  physiology,  by  the  ho- 
noured and  lamented  name  of  Cuvier.  Thereare  few  persons,  either 
in  ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  minds  were  better  adapted 
by  nature  for  the  improvement  of  this  science,  or  whose  pur- 
suits were  more  calculated  to  promote  it  in  its  various  branches. 
He  was  as  much  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  correctness, 
as  for  his  genius  and  originality.  His  information,  in  every 
department  of  natural  history,  was  so  extensive,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  with  which  he  was  the  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted. In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  he  was  perfectly 
candid  and  ingenuous,  without  prejudice  or  bigotry,  ready  to 
do  justice  to  all  his  contemporaries,  to  whatever  nation  they 
belonged,  or  to  whatever  system  they  were  attached.  With 
respect  to  his  physiolog}%  he  may  be  considered  as  an  eclectic 
rather  than  as  a  professed  systematic.  Having  before  his  eyes 
the  whole  range  of  nature,  he  watched  all  her  operations  with 
singular  sagacity,  and  with  tlie  hand  of  a  master,  traced  tlieir 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore  to 
the  living  animal  body.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to 
physiology  were  rather  derived  from  his  profound  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  from  the  correctness  of  his  obser^'ations, 
than  from  any  new  theory  which  he  broached,  or  from  any 
experimental  researches  which  he  performed.  His  reputation 
nested  not  upon  any  single  position  which  he  established,  or 
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any  peculiar  doctrine  which  he  defended,  but  upon  the  light 
which  he  threw  over  the  whole  science ;  and  we  may  lest  as- 
sured, that  the  more  his  works  are  studied,  the  more  will  his 
talents  be  admired  and  his  character  venerated. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  labours  of  preceding  physiologists 
will  tend  to  point  out  both  the  cause  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
science  and  the  method  of  advancing  it.  We  find  that  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  every  one  who  attempted  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  employed  only  those  powers 
which  belong  to  inanimate  matter ;  and  Uiat,  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  inadequacy  of  this  mode  became  apparent,  instead 
of  inquiring  into  the  actual  nature  of  the  specific  powers  of  vi- 
tality, it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  have  recourse  to  certain  hy- 
pothetical principles,  derived  from  false  analogies  or  firom  the  mis- 
taken philosophy  of  the  age.  The  more  correct  opinions  of  the 
present  day,  for  which  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the 
sagacity  of  Haller,  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  all  the  appro- 
priate actions  of  the  living  system  may  be  referred  to  the  two 
classes  of  motion  and  feeling ;  and  that  these  depend  upon  two 
principles  inherent  in  the  body,  contractility  and  sensibility, 
the  one  seated  in  the  muscular  fibre,  the  other  in  the  nervous 
matter  \  To  the  action  of  one  or  other  of  these  principles, 
every  corporeal  change  may  be  ultimately  referred ;  and  it  is 
through  their  immediate  operation  that  sdl  the  fimctions  are 
performed.  Hence  we  have  a  foundation  for  an  arrangement 
of  the  functions  into  contractile  and  sensitive,  to  which  I  pro- 
pose to  adhere  in  the  following  work ;  and  for  reasons  which 
uill  be  hereafter  more  fully  detailed,  I  shall  begin  with  the 
former  class.  The  fimctions  which  belong  to  this  division 
are,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  animal  tempera- 
ture, secretion,  digestion,  assimilation,  absorptign,  and  genera- 
tion. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  individual  fimctions,  it  will  be 

■  Adelon  employs  the  terms  locomotilUe  and  seruibiliie;  Physiol,  t.  i. 
p.  34  ;  but  it  may  be  objected  to  the  former  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  exten- 
sive in  its  application ;  on  this  point,  and  on  the  subject  generally,  the  sixth 
Cof  his  Physiology  may  be  perused  with  advantage ;  t  iv.  p.  531  et  seq. 
eril,  in  his  **  Zoologie  analytique,"  defines  an  animal  a  being  capable  of 
ffigestion,  feeling,  and  motion.  Bourdon  likewise  characterizes  animal  life 
as  coDsistii^  in  feeling,  spontaneous  motion,  and  digestion ;  Principes  de 
PhysioL  p.  34.  Dr.  Elliotson  extends  the  properties  of  sensibility  and  con- 
tractility to  vegetables,  including  them  both  under  the  general  denomination 
of  excitability ;  Physiol,  p.  8 ;  this,  however,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
premature  generalization.  i¥e  have  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  subject 
by  Blandin,  in  his  notes  to  Bichat's  Anat.  Gdn.,  "  Consid.  Gdn."  See 
abo  the  Art.  **  Animal,'*  bv  Cuvier,  Diet,  de  Sc.  Med.  t.  ii.  p.  142  et  sea. ;  and 
the  same  by  H.  Cloquet,  Diet,  de  Mdd.  t.  ii.  p.  411  et  seq.  The  introductory 
part  of  Prof.  Tiedemann's  Physiolo^  contains  an  ample  account  of  eveiy 
thing  that  is  connected  with  this  subject;  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  his 
remarks  appear  to  me  not  unfrequently  to  savour  too  much  of  metaphysical 
tubtOty.  We  have  a  dear  <md  correct  view  of  the  distinction  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  in  the  Art.  "  Animal,"  by  Dr.  Willis,  Cyc.  of  Anat*, 
V.  i.  p.  124  et  seq. 
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necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  two  powers  of 
contractility  and  sensibihty,  and  of  the  organs  by  which  they 
are  exercised;  the  muscles  and  the  nerves.  It  will  be  also 
found  advantageous  to  premise  a  description  of  membrane  and 
bone,  because  these  substances  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  basis 
of  %e  body ;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it 
would  be  di^cult  to  comprehend  the  operation  of  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves,  or  the  connexion  which  they  have  witli  the 
system  at  large. 

After  reviewing  in  succession  the  various  contractile  func- 
tions, I  shall  proceed  to  the  other  great  division,  the  sensitive. 
These  comprehend  what  are  commonly  styled  the  five  senses ; 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  ;  and  besides  these  there 
are  other  classes  of  sensations,  which  appear  equally  specific, 
although  from  the  mode  in  which  they  operate,  or  the  organ  by 
means  of  which  they  are  exercised,  their  distinct  nature  has 
not  been  so  generally  recognized.  Of  these,  some  of  the  most 
important  are  the  sensation  that  attends  muscular  contraction, 
that  of  heat  and  cold,  and  that  of  hunger. 

The  connexion  between  the  corporeal  and  mental  part  of 
our  frame  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  one,  without  paying  some  attention  to 
the  other.  There  is  a  very  important  class  of  phenomena  of 
an  intermediate,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  of  a  compound 
nature,  where  an  eflfect  upon  either  a  contractile  or  a  sensitive 
function  is  succeeded  by  some  intellectual  operation,  or  where 
an  intellectual  operation  produces  a  change  in  the  action  of 
the  corporeal  organs.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  these 
will  be  briefly  noticed ;  and  although  it  will  be  my  object  to 
encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  province  of  the  meta- 
physician, I  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  consider  some  of  those 
topics  which  are  only  indirectly  connected  with  physiology ; 
of  this  description  are  the  effects  of  association,  habit,  imagin- 
ation, sympathy,  and  volition. 

A  very  curious  subject  connected  with  the  animal  oeconomy 
which  must  engage  a  share  of  our  attention,  respects  the 
causes  which  produce  the  differences  between  individuals,  both 
those  which  more  immediately  affect  the  external  form,  giving 
rise  to  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  as  they  are  termed, 
and  those  which  seem  to  depend  more  upon  the  internal 
actions  of  the  system,  constituting  the  temperaments.  This 
subject  will  naturally  lead  us  to  notice  the  curious  topic  of 
craniology;  and,  connected  with  this,  I  shall  venture  to  offer 
some  observations  upon  the  much  controverted  question,  of 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  organ  by  which  they  are  exercised.  In  the  last  place, 
I  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  the  natural  progress  of  the 
animal  body,  from  the  commencement  of  its  existence  through  its 
state  of  maturity,  to  its  decline  and  final  dissolution,  by  which 
its  component  parts  fall  into  decay,  and  its  appropriate 
powers  are  at  first  impaired  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
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When    we    examine   the   stracture  and  composition  of  the 
animal  body,  the  most  obvious  division  of  its  component  parts 
is  into  solids  and  fluids ;  the  first  being  fixed  and  permanent  in 
their  nature,  and  afibrding  the  basis  by  which  the  general  form 
is  determined ;  while  the  latter  are  lodged  in  appropriate  recep-^ 
tacles,  formed  by  the  solids,  are   generally  in  motion,  or  are 
undergoing  some  obvious  changes  in  their  quantity  or  quality. 
The  science  of  anatomy,  which  professes  to  describe  the  me- 
chanical structure  of  the  body,  and  the  physical  relation  which 
its  parts  bear  to  each  other,  is  principally  concerned  with  the 
solids ;  while  both  the  solids  and  the  fluids  are  equally  the  pro- 
vince of  the  physiologist,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the 
nature  of  all  the  substances  that  enter  into  the  animal  frame. 
The  solids,  as  being  the  most  durable  part  of  the  fabric,  and  as 
forming  the  organs  necessary  to  prepare  the  fluids,  and  to  apply 
them  when  prepared  to  their  different  uses,  seem  to  ofi*er  them- 
selves as  the  nrst  objects  of  our  attention;  although,  upon  a 
more  minute  examination,  we  may  find  the  fluids  to  be  of  no 
less  importance  in  our  oeconomy,  as  either  by  the  inter\'ention 
of  e:y:temal  agents,  or  by  the  action  of  their  components  upon 
each  other,  they  are,  in  most  cases,  the  media  through  which 
those  operations  are  efiected,  which  are  essential  to  life.     It 
must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  terms  solid  and  fluid,  as 
applied  to  the  components  of  the  body,  are  rather  relative  than 
positive ;  there  is  scarcely  any  part  so  solid,  which  may  not,  by 
desiccation  or  by  mechanical  compression,  be  rendered  still 
more  compact ;    and  most  of  what  have  been  called  animal 
fluids  are    composed   of  water,  containing  different  species 
of  solid  matter  imperfectly  dissolved,  or  merely  in   a  state  of 
mechanical  ^fiusion.    Tbe  principal  varieties  of  solids,  con* 
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sidered  in  relation  to  their  form  and  structure*,  are  the  bones, 
with  their  appendages,  the  cartilages  and  the  ligaments,  the 
muscles  with  the  tendons,  the  membranes  of  all  descriptions, 
the  various  kinds  of  sacs  and  vessels,  the  fat,  and  the  cerebral 
matter.  If  we  arrange  the  solids  of  the  body  with  regard  to 
their  chemical  composition,  and  to  the  uses  which  they  serve  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  we  may  place  them  under  five  divisions ; 
the  osseous  matter,  the  membranous,  the  muscular,  the  adipose, 
and  the  cerebral  '^ ;  and  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the 

'  The  method  of  viewing  the  animal  body  as  composed  not  merely  of  a 
number  of  organs,  but  each  organ  as  itself  composed  of  a  variety  of  textures, 
which  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  different  organs,  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Dr.  C.  Smyth,  as  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  minuteness  by  Bichat,  who 
extended  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  employed  it  as  a  leading  principle  of 
his  systematic  arrangement.  It  must  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  that  has  been  introduced  into  our  science ;  but  I  have 
not  formally  adopted  it  in  the  following  pages,  because  the  elementary  nature 
of  this  work  seemed  scarcely  to  render  it  necessary ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  might  have  led  to  useless  and  tedious  repetitions.  The  reader  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  the  general  principle  is  always  held  in  view,  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  directly  referred  to.  Smyth's  paper  is  contained  in  the  2d  vol. 
of  the  Med.  Commun.  p.  175.  About  the  same  time  that  it  was  read  to  the 
Society  in  1788,  but  previous  to  its  publication,  which  was  in  1790,  an  ar- 
irangement  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  was  proposed  by  Pinel,  in  his  Nosog. 
Philos.  t.  i.  p.  135,  6.  Bichat's  arrangement  was  first  published  about  the 
year  1800 ;  it  forms  the  foundation  of  his  treatise  on  membrane.  On  the 
question  of  originality  I  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Milligan,  in  liis 
translation  of  Magendie,  p.  529 ...  2. 

■  The  number  of  textures  proposed  by  Bichat  is  twenty-one;  Anat.  G^n,  t. 
i.  p.  36 ;  they  were  reduced  by  his  editor,  Maingault,  to  eleven ;  Ibid. 
Bourdon  has  reduced  them  still  mrther  to  four,  the  cellular,  the  muscular,  the 
osseous,  and  the  fibrous  ;  Prin.  de  Physiol,  p.  43  ;  and  Beclard  to  three,  the 
cellular,  the  nervous,  and  the  muscular ;  his  division  of  the  cellular  compris- 
ing the  osseous,  the  membranous,  and  the  adipose  of  the  former  arrangement ; 
Add.  k  Bichat,  p.  2.  This  is  likewise  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier ;  Diet,  des 
Sc.  Nat.  '*  Animal,"  t.  ii.  p.  158,  and  it  is  adopted  in  its  essential  parts  by 
Mr.  Quain,  Anat.  p.  24  et  seq.  Cloquet  again  extends  the  number  to 
fifteen:  Anat.  Descrip.  p.  5.. 8,  and  Knox's  Trans.  Ibid.  Adelon  makes 
the  number  of  textures  twelve,  founding  his  arrangement  partly  on  the  mecha- 
nical structure,  and  partly  on  the  uses  of  the  parts ;  PhysioL  t.  i.  p.  81 .  Ru- 
dolphi,  proceeding  more  on  their  mechanical  relations,  fixes  the  number  of 
the  proximate  solids  at  eight,  the  cellular,  horny,  cartilaginous,  osseous, 
tendinous,  vascular,  muscular,  and  nervous  ;  Physiol,  by  How,  b.  2.  ch.  1. 
Raspail  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  takes  a  view  of  the  subject  which  differs 

•  considerably  from  that  of  his  predecessors ;  he  assumes  only  three  textures, 
the  adipose,  the  albuminous,  and  the  membranous,  but  of  the  latter  he  makes 
nine  species ;  the  muscular,  nervous,  bony,  homy,  cellular,  respiratory,  em- 
bryonal, parasitical,  and  spontaneous.;  this  arrangement  is  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  anatomical,  chemical,  and  physiological  relations  of  the  parts  ;  see 
the  arrangement  of  organized  animal  substances  in  the  **  Tabular  View,"  p. 
76.  We  have  some  judicious  observations  on  the  primajy  textures  by 
Blandin ;  notes  to  Bichat ;  Anat.  G^.  t.  i.  Ixvii.  See  also  Dr.  Copland's 
account  of  various  proposed  arrangements  of  the  primary  solids  and  com- 
pound textures  of  the  body,  in  his  appendix  to  the  Trans,  of  Richerand,  p. 
535  etseq.  Dr.  Craigie,  also,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  anatomy,  entitled  "Di« 
vision  of  the  textures,"  gives  an  account  of  what  had  been  dene  by  others, 

and  proposes  his  own  arrarigement ;  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  his  divi- 
sions  are  somewhat  too  minute. 
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comparative  degrees  of  their  solidity  or  fixedness  are  in  the 
above  order.  I  shall  not,  however,  follow  this  arrangement  in 
the  description  of  the  solids,  as  the  plan  which  I  propose  to 
adopt  in  the  following  pages  is  founded  rather  upon  the  func- 
tions which  the  body  exercises,  than  upon  its  composition.  I 
fropose  to  give  an  account  of  both  the  solids  and  the  fluids,  as 
successivdy  treat  of  the  functions  of  those  parts  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  greatest  quantity  or  the  most  perfect  state  ;  in  con- 
sequence, however,  of  its  general  difiusion  through  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  it  vnll  be  found  convenient  to  commence  with  the 
membranous  matter\ 

Sect.  1.   Extent  and  Structure  of  Membrane. 

Membrane  is  the  most  simple  in  its  structure  of  any  of  the 
organized  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  the  most  extensively  diffused, 
and  exists  in  the  greatest  proportion.  The  coverings,  not  only 
of  the  body  at  large,  but  of  each  of  its  individual  parts,  both  in- 
ternal and  extemsd,  are  principally  composed  of  membrane ;  and 
it  lines  all  the  cavities  in  which  the  different  organs  are  situated. 
It  constitutes  the  main  bulk  of  the  bones,  and  determines  their 
figure ;  the  earthy  matter  upon  which  their  strength  and  hard- 
ness depend,  being  deposited  in  a  tissue  of  membranous  cells* 
Membrane  also  enters  into  the  structure  of  muscles,  not  only 
aflTotding  them  an  external  sheath,  in  which  ihey  are  each  of 
them  QDclosed,  but  the  same  matter  is  also  interposed  between 
their  fHbfes,  separating  them  into  bundles,  to  which  it,  in  like 
matiMr,  afforas  a  distinct  covering,  and  these  into  still  smaller 
bundles,  until  it  appears  at  lengUi  to  envelop  each  individual 
fibre.  The  membranous  matter  composes  very  nearly  tl^e  whole 
bulk  of  the  tendons,  by  which  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the 
bones ;  of  ihe  ligaments,  by  which  the  bones  and  other  solid 
parts  are  cosmected  to  each  other ;  and  of  the  cartilages,  which 
form  tlie  basis  of  many  parts  of  the  body,  supplying  the  place 
of  bone,  and  which  also  cover  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  joints.  It  also  enters  very  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  hair,  the  nails,  and  other  simUar  parts 
connected  with  the  surface.  It  likewise  composes  what  is  called 
the  cellular  texture,  a  series  of  cells  or  interstices,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  great  portion  of  the  body,  fills  up  its  intervals,  and 

'  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  any  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  subjects  of  physiology,  which  have  been  formed,  with  so  much  labour 
and  ingenuity,  by  some  of  the  modem  French  writers ;  those,  for  example, 
of  Dumas,  Bichat,  Richerand,  Adelon,  and  Magendie.  The  object  of  these 
authors  appears  to  have  been  to  produce  a  system  which  should  be  equally 
applicable  to  physiology  and  to  anatomy  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  plans  have  not  become  complicated  and  unnatural,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  rendered  more  comprehensive.  For  some  usefUl  remarks  on  this 
subject,  see  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xv.  p.  565.  In  the  same  work,  v.  45,  p. 
236  et  seq.,  we  have  a  valuable  article  on  the  modem  German  and  Italian 
phyac^ogists.  I  am  happy  to  bear  niy  testimony  to  the  continued  exceVleuGe 
of  this  vduable  joumdZ 
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serves  to  unite  the  difTerent  parts  to  each  other.  Membranous 
matter  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  glands,  both  those  which 
are  attached  to  the  absorbent  system,  and  those  which  are  ap- 

1)ropriated  to  the  office  of  secretion.  The  brain  is  also  enve- 
oped  in  a  covering  of  membrane ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nerves  are  composed  of  a  series  of  fibres  enclosed  in  membran- 
ous sheaths,  analogous  to  those  of  the  muscles.  The  pouches 
or  sacs,  which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  stomach  and  the  bladder,  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
membrane ;  and  what  perhaps  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  all  the  purposes  which  it  serves,  this  substance 
composes  the  principal  part  of  the  tubes  or  vessels,  with  which 
the  animal  body  is  so  plentifully  furnished. 

From  this  account  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  mem- 
brane, we  find  that  it  must  exceed  in  quantity  all  the  other  so- 
lids of  the  body  taken  together,  and  that  it  enters  as  a  principal 
ingredient  into  almost  every  part  of  the  animal  frame,  the  ena- 
mel of  the  teeth  being,  as  we  are  informed,  the  only  solid  in 
which  it  cannot  be  detected '.  This  is  indeed  so  completely 
the  case,  that  were  it  possible  to  remove  the  earth  of  the  bones, 
the  muscular  fibre,  the  nervous  matter,  and  the  fat  from  the  soft 
parts,  to  empty  the  vessels,  and  to  carry  off  the  fluids  generally, 
the  size  and  figure  of  the  body  would  remain  nearly  unchanged. 
Membrane  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  connecting  me- 
dium between  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they  are 
held  together,  the  basis  to  which  they  are  all  attached,  and  the 
mould  in  which  the  particles  of  the  other  kinds  of  matter  are 
deposited  *. 

It  will  appear  firom  these  observations  upon  the  extent  of 
membrane,  that  I  employ  the  term  in  rather  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense  than  ordinary ;  and  that  I  include  under  it,  not  only 
what  have  been  usually  called  membranes,  but  the  whole  of  the 
substance  which  possesses  the  same  mechanical  structure  and 
the  same  chemical  properties.  What  I  have  styled  membranous 
matter  nearly  coincides  with  the  white  parts  of  the  older  anato- 
mists, the  cellular  texture  of  Haller,  the  tissu  muqueux  of  Bor- 
deu ',  the  tela  mucosa  of  Blumenbach  ^  and  the  systeme  cel- 
lulaire  of  Bichat  ^ ;  the  first  of  these  terms  was,  however,  used 
in  a  vague  manner,  without  any  very  distinct  appropriation ; 
while  Haller's,  Bordeu^s,  Blumenbach's,  and  Bichafs  appear 
objectionable,  as  they  are  derived  from  hypothetical  opinions 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  substance,  which  are  probably  not 
altogether  correct 

The  mechanical  structure  of  membrane,  as  it  exists  in  the 

I  Blumenbach's, Physiol.  §  22.     Hatchett,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  328. 

•  Cuvier,  Tab.  El.  p.  25  ;  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treat,  p.  99, 0. 

•  R^cherches  sur  le  Tissu  Muqueux.  *  Physiol.  §  21. 

•  Anat.  Gin.  par  Blandin,  t.i.  p.  14  et  seq. ;  see  some  judicious  remarks 
by  the  editor  in  loco.  See  also  the  art.  *'  Membrane,"  by  Monfalcon,  in  Diet. 
Sc.  Med.  t,  xxzii. 
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different  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  minutely  examined  by  va- 
rious anatomists,  and  was  particularly  attended  to  by  Haller. 
He  described  it  as  *  composed  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  lines  or 
fibres,  in  their  state  of  ultimate  division  too  small  to  be  perceived 
by  the  eye,  but  which,  by  the  union  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
them,  are  formed  either  into  larger  visible  fibres,  or  into  plates, 
according  to  the  structure  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated. 

He  was  at  much  pains  to  detect  this  fibrous  structure  in  all 
the  organs  of  the  body,  and  to  show  that  the  membranes,  liow- 
ever  differing  in  their  apparent  texture,  or  whatever  degree  of 
firmness  the^  possessed,  were  all  resolvable  into  the  same  sub- 
stance. This  he  calls  cellular  web ;  and  although  his  idea  of 
its  structure  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  yet  he  made  consider- 
able  advances  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors  \ 

All  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  he  supposes,  by  mechanical 
division  or  by  maceration  in  water,  may  be  made  to  assume 
the  fibrous  appearance.  In  its  most  simple  state  the  fibre  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line,  and  by  the  approximation  of 
these  lines,  in  different  directions  with  respect  to  each  other, 
all  the  various  forms  are  produced  that  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  animal  body.  He  further  conceives,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  solids,  in  their  primary  state  of  aggregatic^i, 
compose  plates  with  interstices  between  them,  and  that  the 
most  compact  membranous  body  consists  of  this  texture  in  a 
condensed  state.  Whether  the  tendons  and  ligaments  ever 
actually  possessed  the  mechanical  structure  of  this  cellular 
texture  may  be  reasonably  doubted ;  but  it  appears  that,  by 
proper  methods,  a  structure  somewhat  resembhng  it  may  be 
exhibited  in  parts  that  are  naturally  of  the  densest  consist- 
ence. 

The  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  membranous  matter, 
all  over  the  body,  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  HaUer.  He 
employed  much  accurate  dissection,  and  instituted  many  ex- 
periments to  prove  this  point;  but  it  is  now  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  arguments  in 
its  favour.  It  follows  indeed  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  membrane,  regarding  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  whole  body,  into  which  all  the  other  parts  are 
moulded,  by  which  they  are  at  the  same  time  enclosed,  and 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  connecting  them  together  inta  one 
whole  *. 

The  idea  which  was  entertained  by  Boerhaave  respecting  the 
structure  of  membrane,  is  in  itself  so  improbable,  and  seems  so 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  tnat  it  is  surprising  it 
should  have  been  so  generally  received';  and  may  serve  as 
one  among  other  proofs  of  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was 

»  El.  Physiol,  lib.  1.  §  2. 

«  EL  PhysioL  lib.  i.  §  1,  2 ;  and  Prim.  Lin.  c.  1.  §  1 . .  13. 

*  See  Haller's  Pbys.  fab.  L  §3,  for  a  long  list  of  authors  who  adopted  \t. 
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formerly  placed  in  all  his  opiDions.  He  supposed  that  the 
simple  fibres,  or  the  smallest  into  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive them  to  be  divided,  by  their  union,  compose  a  membrane 
of  the  first  order  or  series,  which,  when  coiled  up,  will  form  a 
vessel  of  the  first  order  or  series.  These  vessels,  by  being 
placed  in  contiguity  or  being  interwoven  together,  form  a  mem- 
brane of  the  second  order  or  series,  which  is  again  coiled  up 
into  a  vessel  of  the  second  order ;  a  third  series  of  membranes 
and  vessels  is  then  formed,  and  others  in  succession,  until  they 
acquire  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  it  follows,  that  except  the  earth 
of  the  bones,  no  part  of  the  body  is  properly  solid  but  the 
coats  of  vessels ;  and  that,  all  the  fibres  which  are  cogniz- 
able by  the  senses,  are  only  a  congeries  of  vessels  arranged  in 
these  ascending  orders  \  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  hypothesis  is  entirely  gratuitous,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  these  regular  gradations  of  vessels  and  mem- 
branes, and  that  the  actual  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  different 
parts  is  infinitely  varied.  Both  from  the  effect  of  injections 
and  firom  microscopical  observations,  we  may  conclude  not  only 
that  membrane  generally  is  much  less  vascular  than  the  mus- 
cular parts,  but  that  different  membranes  differ  very  much  in 
this  respect  from  each  other ;  and  it  even  appears,  that  there 
are  large  portions  of  membrane  which  arc  without  vessels  of 
any  description. 

For  the  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  Boerhaave,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Albinus^  and  still  more  to  HaUer ;  but  in  accom- 
plishing this  object,  Haller  probably  went  too  far  into  the  op- 
posite extreme ;  for  he  is  disposed  to  regard  some  of  the  ulti- 
mate parts  of  which  the  solids  are  composed^  as  unorganized '. 
This  opinion  he  seems  to  have  adopted  partly  firom  an  idea 
that  a  vascular  structure  is  essential  to  organization,  and  partly, 
because,  in  the  division  of  the  larger  fibres  into  those  that  are 
more  minute,  we  must  at  length  arrive  at  a  fibre  which  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  any  further  subdivision.  But  this  latter  ob- 
jection is  rather  metaphysical  than  physiological,  and  refers 
more  to  the  fineness  of  our  instruments,  than  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  parts,  while  the  former  is  an  assumption  without  proof, 
and  will  probably  be  found  to  be  incorrect. 

The  idea  that  vascularity  is  essential  to  organization,  or 
rather,  that  in  descending  firom  larger  to  smaller  parts,  organ- 
ization and  vascularity  must  cease  at  the  same  time,  has  been 

*  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  the  fair  deduction  from  the  expressions 
that  are  employed  by  Boerhaave,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  do  not 
find  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  him  so  explicitly  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  statement  of  Haller,  or  even  of  Van  Swciten.  See  the  references  to 
Boerhaave,  given  by  Haller  ;  Van  Sweiten's  Com.  on  Aph.  39 ;  also  Gorter, 
Med.  Compend.  §  I.. 5,  and  fig.  1,  5,  14.. 21. 

'  Acad.  Annot.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

•  Prim.  Lin.  c.  1.  §  16. 
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^nerall J  entertained  by  the  mont  eminent  modem  physiologistSi 
it  seems  to  have  originated,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  skilful 
injections  of  Rnjsch  \  who  proved  by  his  preparations,  that 
many  of  die  white  parts  of  the  body,  as  tney  were  termed^ 
which  were  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  entirely  vrithotit 
blood,  possessed  numerous  vessels  demonstrable  to  the  eye.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  in  his  strictures  upon  tbe  doctrine  of  Haller,  adopts 
this  opinion  :  he  always  speaks  of  organization  as  synonymous 
with  vascularity,  and  takes  it  for  granted,  in  reference  to  the 
minute  structure  of  the  body,  that  where  there  is  no  circulation 
there  is  no  life'.  An  error  of  a  similar  kind  formerly  prevailed 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  nerves ;  for  as  sensation  was 
admitted  to  be  an  appropriate  quality  of  the  living  body,  it  was 
assumed  that  no  living  part  could  be  without  sensation ;  and  of 
course,  that  the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  organized  body 
could  be  conceived  to  be  divisible,  were  nervous  filaments  . 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  both  these  notions  are  in- 
correct ;  and  although  our  views  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hypothetical,  when  we  venture  to  describe  the  structure  of  parts 
that  are  too  small  to  be  visible,  yet  we  may  at  least  form  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  upon  the  subject. 

We  may  agree  with  Haller  in  conceiving,  that  there  is  an 
actual  solid  fibre,  the  basis  of  the  whole  animal  fi'ame,  to  which 
the  vessels  are  superadded  as  distinct  appendages,  but  we  can- 
not admit  the  existence  of  the  inorganic  concrete,  which  he 
describes  as  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  fibres  \  The 
fibre  itself,  although  not  essentially  vascular,  we  must  suppose 
to  be  a  regularly  organized  body,  composed  of  particles  bearing 
a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  possessed  of  certain  specific 
properties.  By  the  conjunction  of  these  fibres,  membranes  of 
all  forms  are  produced,  and  among  others  the  vessels ;  but  the 
coats  of  these  vessels  are  composed  of  fibres  that  are  themselves 
without  an  internal  cavity,  and  have  no  kind  of  circulation 
through  their  substance.  With  respect  to  the  question,  how 
these  ultimate  fibres,  which  are  without  vascularity,  can  be  said 
to  possess  life,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  dispute  about  words.  If  a 
certain  assemblage  of  parts,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  exhibits 
vital  fimctions,  we  may  say  that  every  individual  portion  of  it 
is  alive,  although  the  imagination  may  form  a  conception  of 
its  ultimate  parts,  as  not  being  possessed  of  any  characteristic 
of  life. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  make  any  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  ultimate  fibres  of  luem* 
brane.  The  current  opinion  among  the  physiologists  of  the  last 
century  was  in  favour  of  its  being  almost  inconceivably  minute; 

>  See  ARnniis  ubi  supra. 

>  Med.  OIm.  and  Inq.  v.  ii.  p.  27. 

'  Bdetfanve,  Inst.  §801:  Prelect}  440;  tee  alio  BeU't  Anat.v.i.p.404« 
*  PHm.  Lin,  c.  1 .  p»§§rw. 
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an  opinion  which  was  partly,  founded  upon  the  microscopical 
observations  of  Leeuwenhoek  and  others,  and  partly  upon  the 
hypothetical  train  of  reasoning  of  which  I  have  already  given 
an  account  Haller  speaks  of  it  as  a  geometrical  line,  or  as 
possessing  length  without  any  sensible  thickness ;  and  to  give 
an  idea  oi  its  minuteness,  he  observes,  that  there  are  animals  so 
small,  that  the  most  powerful  glasses  are  barely  sui^icient  to 
render  them  visible  to  the  eye,  yet  these  animals  contain  a  com- 
plicated set  of  organs,  each  of  which  possesses  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture^. It  may,  however,  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the 
ultimate  fibre  be  of  the  same  size  in  all  animals ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  rather  probable  that,  in  the  human  subject,  it  pos- 
sesses a  magnitude,  which  is  more  within  the  limits  of  our  com- 
prehension. 

We  are  indebted  to  Fontana  for  a  number  of  microscopical 
observations  on  membrane  ;  and  although  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
ceive such  observations  with  great  caution,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  errors  and  deceptions  to  which  they  are  liable ', 
yet  his  remarks  are  so  candid,  and  what  he  describes  is  so  cre- 
dible, that  I  am  disposed  to  place  some  confidence  in  them.  By 
using  glasses  of  moderate  power,  he  found  that  a  compact  ten- 
don was  composed  of  a  number  of  flattened  plates,  which  he 
calls  the  primitive  fasciae,  and  which  are  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance  of  a  more  lax  texture.  By  maceration,  or 
mechanical  division,  these  fasciae  were  found  to  be  made  up  of 
cyhnders,  in  the  form  of  solid  threads  of  a  spiral  or  waved 
form ' :  these,  w^e  are  expressly  told,  are  neither  hollow  nor 
vascular ;  homogeneous  in  their  consistence,  and  of  the  same 
size  in  all  the  parts  of  the  same  animal.  These  primitive  cy- 
linders or  tendinous  threads  are  about  the  yriirTr  of  an  inch  in 

>  El.  Phys.  lib.  i.  §.  1. 

*  If  in  tlus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  following  work,  I  may  appear  to  speak 
in  a  disparaging  manner  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  time 
to  microscopical  investigations  into  the  minute  structure  of  the  components 
of  the  body,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  it  is  done,  in  no  degree,  upon  individual, 
but  entirely  upon  general,  considerations.  An  historical  detail  of  the  errors 
into  which  this  instrument  has  led  even  those  who  have  been  the  most  skil- 
ful in  its  application,  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  us  to  place  but  little 
confidence  in  hypotheses  and  speculations  that  are  derived  from  objects,  which 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  use  of  high  magnifiers.  I  may  refer  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Raspail,  which  are  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  New 
System  of  Organic  Chemistry,  in  confirmation  of  my  remarks  on  the  use  and 
Talue  of  the  microscope  in  physiological  researches.  Raspail's  work  is 
one  which  must  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  every  cultivator  of  physiolo- 

K'cal  and  chemical  science,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  va- 
lable  and  original  Information  is  conveyed  in  a  style  and  manner,  which  ia 
not,  at  all  times,  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject  and  the  talents  of  the 
writer.  We  have  a  judicious  analysis  of  the  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  v.  xlii.  p.  440  et  seq. 

*  The  observations  of  Monro  would,  however,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
this  spiral  or  waved  appearance  is  an  optical  deception ;  Qbs.  on  the  Nerv- 
ous  System,  c.  xxii.  pi.  35  et  seq. 
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diaoieter ;  they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  of  the 
urhole  body,  and,  according  to  the  ophiion  which  was  prevalent 
when  Fontana  wrote,  to  which  we  have  already  allnded,  he  calls 
them  noo-organic '.  These  observations,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
depended  upon,  entirely  oppose  the  vasctdar  hypothesis  of  the 
Boerbaavian  school,  and  present  a  much  more  rational  and  in- 
telligible idea  of  the  constmcttoti  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  the 
animal  fabric. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  for  a  series  of  micro- 
scopical observations  on  the  principal  textures  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  body,  and  among  others,  the  different 
varieties  of  membrane.  His  observations  may  be  considered  as 
generally  confirming  those  of  Fontana,  but  by  employing  more 
powerful  lenses,  he  wasMihle  to  resolve  the  cylinders  mentioned 
above  into  rows  of  globules,  which  had  the  uniform  size  of  about 
yjVsr  of  an  inch  in  diameter.^  He  found  the  same  structure  in 
all  the  various  kinds  of  membrane,  so  as  jLo  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that  these  rows  of  globules  compote  the  ultimate  tex- 
ture of  the  basis  of  the  body  *. 

M.  Dutiochet,  has  also  given  us  the  result  of  his  microsco- 
pical observations  on  the  elementary  structure  of  the  body.  He 
advanced  still  farther  into  what  may  be  termed  the  analysis  of 
its  mechanical  composition,  for  he  conceives  that  the  globules 
themselves  are  resolvable  into  other  globules  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  His  observations  principally  refer  to  the  nervous 
and  muscular  parts,  but  they  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the  other 
textures  of  the  body ' .  Although  there  appears  no  obvious 
ctmse  of  inaccuracy  in  M.  DutrocbeCs  observations,  yet  I  may 
remark,  that  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the  more  ordinary 
opinions  that  are  entertained  on  these  topics,  so  do  they  require 
a  greater  weight  of  evidence  for  their  establishment.  In  some 
points  his  system  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Edwards,  but  in  many 
essential  circumstances  it  differs  widely  from  it.  M.  Dutrochet 
aims  at  a  much  more  minute  development  of  the  system  of  or- 
ganized bodies  than  Dr.  Edwards,  and  must  have  required  a 
much  more  powerful  instrument  for  this  purpose^.  The  ac- 
count which  Dr.  Edwards  gives  us  of  his  observations,  is 
written  in  so  clear,  plain,  and  unassuming  a  style,  while  the  ap- 
pearances which  he  describes  are  so  simple  and  intelligible,  that 
the  reader  is  scarcely  disposed  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  ac- 

^  Sor  les  Pobons,  t.  ii.  p.  222  et  leq. ;  pi.  6.  fig.  1,  2,  3v  4,  5 ;  pi.  7.  fig. 

1.2. 

*  Bienu  sur  la  Structure  Elem. ;  Recherches  Microf .  sur  la  Struct,  det 
Tlssus,.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  ix.  p.  362  et  seq. 

*  Recherches  Anat.  et  Physiol.  Sect.  5. 

*  M.  Dutrochet  informs  us,  that  he  employed  in  his  researches  the  single 
microscope,  which,  he  remarks,  *'seal  peut  procurer  une  vision  tr^  nette 
et  Ires  distkKte."  The  little  «xperience  that  I  have  myself  had  on  the  sub- 
ject* induoss  me  to  coinck}e  in.  this  remark,  when  the  exaniinatioa  o£  ^ety 
minute  objiBCtt  is  concerned, 
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curacy.  It  is,  however,  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who 
has  more  lately  made  a  series  of  microscopical  observations  on 
yarious  animal  substances,  and  among  others,  on  the  different 
textures  that  were  examined  by  Dr.  Edwards.  According 
to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  the  globular  structure,  which  had  been  so  fully 
made  out  and  minutely  examined,  is  all  deceptive,  and  we  are 
informed,  that  we  must  revert  to  the  fibre,  as  the  most  minute 
component  part  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which  can  be  detected 
by  his  most  powerful  microscope  * . 

Sect.  2.    Properties  of  Membrane. 

The  properties  which  more  especially  belong  to  membrane, 
are  cohesion,  flexibility,  extensibility,  and  elasticity.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  these  pro- 
perties in  a  system  like  that  of  the  living  body,  in  which  great 
strength  is  necessary,  together  with  lightness  and  a  capacity  for 
free  motion,  and  where  the  parts  are  perpetually  varying  in  their 
bulk  and  relative  position. 

Of  these  properties,  elasticity  may,  in  some  degree,  be  re- 
garded as  the  specific  quality  of  membranous  matter ;  as  it 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal 
body  which  possesses  it.  The  muscular  fibre  is  flexible,  and  is 
capable  of  being  extended,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  pro- 
perly elastic.  As  we  advance  in  our  subject,  we  shall  be  more 
able  to  estimate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fi"om  this  property : 
at  present  I  shall  briefly  notice,  that  it  is  an  essential  agent  in 
the  action  both  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  thorax,  so  that  it  is  of 
prime  importance  in  the  fimctions  of  circulation  and  of  respira- 
tion. In  some  instances  it  co-operates  with  the  muscles  in  the 
motion  of  the  joints,  and  it  is  fi-equently  employed  to  restore  the 
situation  of  a  part  that  has  been  previously  moved  by  muscular 
contraction  firom  its  natural  position. 

Besides  the  above  properties,  which  are  universally  admitted 
to  belong  to  membranous  matter,  but  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  other  natural  bodies,*  some  physiologists  have 
ascribed  to  it  qualities  of  a  more  speciflc  or  appropriate  nature. 
Many  of  the  modem  French  writers,  as  Bichat '  and  Richerand  *, 
have  supposed  that  the  different  forms  of  membrane  have  a 
degree  of  spontaneous  contractility  and  sensibility  connected 
with,  or  inherent  in  them ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  derived 
fi'om  the  idea  that  contractility  and  sensibility  are  necessarily 
attached  to  eveiy  part  of  a  living  body,  and  to  membrane  among 
the  rest.  As  far  as  the  opinion  depends  upon  any  general  prin- 
ciple concerning  the  nature  of  a  living  body,  I  shall  think  it 
snflicient  to  refer  to  the  observations  which  were  made  above, 

^  Phil.  Mag.  and  Ann.  Phil.  y.  ii.  p.  136,  and  Appendix  to  the  trans,  of 
Edwards,  p.  466,  7.     See  also  the  remarks  of  Raspail,  §  484  et  seq. 
'  Traits  des  Memh.  p.  54  ;   Anat.  G^.  t.  i.  p.  116. 
*  ^)hn,  de  Physiol  t.  i.  p.  48. 
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respecting  the  connexion  between  life  and  vascularity.  And  as  to 
the  facts  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  this  point,  I  conceive 
them  to  be  altogether  inconclusive.  The  alleged  instances,  where 
pure  membrane  is  supposed  to  exhibit  marks  of  contractility,  are 
either  of  a  very  dubious  kind,  and  so  obscure  as  to  afTord  no 
sufficient  ground  for  any  theoretical  deduction,  or,  when  they 
are  more  obvious  and  decisive,  they  appear  to  be  easily  refer- 
able to  the  effects  of  elasticity.  Of  this  kind  are  the  shrinking 
of  a  cavity  that  has  been  pretematurally  distended,  the  retrac- 
tion of  a  tense  membrane  when  suddenly  cut  across,  and  the 
collapse  of  tubes  or  sacs  of  various  kinds,  upon  the  removal  of 
some  extraneous  force  that  had  stretched  them  beyond  their 
ordinary  size;  but  in  all  these  cases  we  see  nothing  more  than 
the  operation  of  the  elastic  power  of  the  membranes,  modified  by 
their  situation,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  parts  connected  with  them. 

Professor  Blumenbach  ascribes  to  membrane  a  specific  power, 
which  he  calls  contractility,  or  vis  cellulosa ;  but  he  employs 
the  term  contractility,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  moving  power  of  the  muscular  fibre  ^. 
The  contractility  of  Blumenbach  consists  in  the  contraction 
which  membrane  is  occasionally  ob8er\'ed  to  exercise,  when  it 
has  been  over-distended,  and  the  stretching  force  is  withdrawn, 
and  like  the  cases  mentioned  above,  may  be  referred  to  elasticity. 
The  principal  example  of  it  which  he  adduces  is  the  action  of 
the  cellular  substance  in  propelling  the  serous  exhalation  into 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  an  operation  which  is  very  obscure,  and 
with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  too  little  acquainted  for  us 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  hypothesis. 

Under  the  title  of  tone  or  tonic  power,  the  Stahlians  formerly 
described  a  peculiar  property  as  belonging  to  membrane ;  and 
this  term  has  been  lately  employed  in  the  same  way  by  Bordeu ' 
and  Bichat*.  Bordeu  describes  the  tonic  power  as  that  pro- 
perty of  the  cellular,  or,  as  he  styles  it,  the  mucous  texture,  by 
which  each  of  the  separate  cavities  or  cells  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed acts  upon  all  those  around  it,  and  keeps  them  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  or  of  uniform  distension.  Bichat  expressly 
states,  that  what  he  terms  the  tonic  power  of  membranes  exists 
in  all  the  three  species  into  which  he  divides  these  bodies:  the 
mucous,  the  serous,  and  the  fibrous :  the  instances,  however, 
which  he  adduces  of  its  effects  are  not  very  explicit  This  as 
well  as  the  tone  of  Bordeu,  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  the  vis 
cellulosa  of  Blumenbach  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  as  far  as 
they  depend  upon  any  one  power,  they  may  all  be  referred  to 
the  action  of  elasticity. 

With  respect  to  the  sensibility  of  membrane,  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  independent  of  any  speculation  concerning  the 

'  lostit.  Physiol.  §  40,  59.  Tiedemann  also  maintains,  that  parts  which 
are  not  muscular,  may  possess  contractility;  Physiol.  §  577*  •  2, 

*  Recherches  sur  le  Tissu  Mnqueux,  $  70. 

*  TraitP  des  ^femhranes,  p.  62,  101,  133, 
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nature  of  organization  or  vitality,  the  opinions  of  physiologists 
have  been  various ;  and  it  was  especially  the  subject  of  a  warm 
controversy,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}^  between 
Ualler  and  Whytt '.  As  is  often  the  case  in  points  of  this 
nature,  the  question  has  been  decided  by  a  kind  of  compromise  ; 
it  is  generally  admitted  vriih  Ualler,  that  simple  meni^rane  is 
insensible  in  its  healthy  and  natural  state,  but  that  it  is  liable  to 
inflammation,  and  that  it  then  becomes  sometimes  exquisitely 
painful  ^  The  cause  of  this  fact,  the  excessive  degree  of  pain, 
which  is  excited  by  disease  in  parts  that  are,  at  other  times, 
without  sensation,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  understood.  We 
may  remark  concerning  it,  that  one  effect  of  inflammation  is  to 
enlarge  the  bulk  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  the  pain  is  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  difiiculty  with  which  the  part  admits  of  this 
extension.  A  high  degree  of  inflammation  may  exist  in  loose 
cellular  texture,  and  we  may  be  scarcely  sensible  of  its  exist- 
ence, while  the  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  smallest 
bone,  as  of  a  tooth,  of  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
tense  membrane  about  the  fingernail,  will  be  almost  intolerable. 
In  these  cases  we  shall  probably  always  find,  that  even  if  the 
inflamed  part  be  without  nervous  filaments,  which  give  it  sensi- 
bility, still  that  there  are  some  branches  of  nen  es  immediately 
contiguous  to  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  finnness  of  all  the 
neighbouring  parts,  are  pressed  upon  and  irritated,  while  the 
blood-vessels  connected  with  them  are  in  a  state  of  plethora ; 
for  it  seems  to  be  a  general  law  of  the  animal  oBConomy,  that  no 
cause  is  more  powerful  in  producing  pain  than  a  certain  degree 
of  pressure  upon  a  ner\'e,  while  its  sensibility  is  augmented  by 
an  unusual  determination  of  blood. 

It  is  probable  that  much  error  and  confusion  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  sensibility  of  membrane,  among  the  anato- 
mists and  physiologists,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  blind  veneration  for  the  ancients.  Hippocrates, 
who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  iwe 
of  nerves,  confounded  them,  or  at  least  placed  them  in  the  same 
class,  with  the  tendons,  from  some  similarity  in  their  visible 
structure  and  appearance,  and  having  obsen^ed  very  serious 
effects  to  ensue  from  injuries  of  the  proper  nerves,  be  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  tendons  and  other  membranous  parts 
are  among  the  iqost  sensible  organs  of  the  body '.     This  crro- 

*  Haller,  M6m.  8ur  la  Nature  Sens,  et  Irrit.  des  Part,  and  Op.  Min.  t.  i. ; 
Whytt's  Essay  on  Sensibility  and  Irritability,  and  Appendix.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Bones,  p.  44,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  insensibility  of  the  periosteum  and  various  other  membranous  bodies, 
while  in  their  healthy  state,  was  taught  by  Wm.  Hunter  in  his  lectures,  as 
early  as  the  year  1746,  which  was  previous  to  the  publications  of  Haller  on 
this  subject. 

2  Bichat,  Anat.  Gen.  t.  i.  p.  119:   Blumenbach,  Physiol.  §  210. 

■  Fopsii,  (Econ.  Hipp.  •*  Stvpou"  See  also  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii. 
r.  20;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  M^decine,  liv.  iii.  c.  3.  §  5  ;  and  Hallor,  M^'rn. 
>ur  Ics  Part.  Sens,  et  Irrit.  t.  i.  p.  1^ ;  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  i.  p.  411. 
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neons  opinion  materially  influenced,  not  only  phydological  spe* 
eolations,  but  medical  and  surgical  practice,  even  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  long  after  the  distinction  between 
nerves  and  tendons  was  thoroughly  understood.  Even  Boer- 
baaye  Mly  subscribed  to  this  doctrine,  in  which  he  is  warmly 
seconded  by  his  learned,  but  obsequious  commentator.  Van 
Sweiten  ^ ;  and  the  influence  of  the  old  hjrpothesis  upon  our 
language  may  still  be  observed  in  the  present  day'. 

John  Bell,  in  his  usual  animated  and  impressive  manner, 
describes  the  dreadful  effects  which  this  opinion,  concerning  th^ 
great  sensibility  of  membrane,  formerly  produced  in  the  opera>- 
tion  of  lithotomy'.  As  the  bladder  principally  consists  of 
membimne,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  learned  operators,  for  a  suc«- 
cession  of  ages,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  cut  or  divide  any 
part  of  it;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  extract  the  calculus,  a 
variety  of  instruments  were  employed  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
said,  of  dilatation,  but  which,  in  fact,  caused  the  most  cruel 
laceration  of  the  organ  itself  and  of  the  neighbouring  partsl 
It  is  truly  astonishing  to  observe  how  the  weight  of  authority 
bore  down  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  most  decisive 
results  of  experience ;  and  how  the  most  obvious  facts  were 
waiped  and  misconstrued,  before  mankind  would  submit  to 
prefer  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses  to  the  mere  hypothetical 
opinions  of  the  ancients. 

JFrom  these  repaarks  it  will  appear,  that  except  bone,  mem* 
brane  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  simple  in  its  properties  of 
all  the  organized  parts  of  the  body.  By  this  expression,  I 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  properties  which  belong 
to  it  are  likewise  found  in  many  other  natural  objects.  Cohe* 
sion  necessarily  belongs  to  all  solids,  while  flexibility,  extensi* 
bility,  and  elasticity  are  possessed  by  many  vegetable  and  some 
mineral  substances,  and  also  by  dead  animal  matter ;  whereas 
spontaneous  contractility  and  sensibility  are  the  exclusive  pro- 
pnerties  of  the  living  body.  We  are,  however,  as  much  unac- 
quainted with  the  intimate  nature  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
properties  of  membrane  as  of  contractility  and  sensibility,  only 
we  are  much  more  familiar  with  these  operations. 

As  I  have  several  times  made  use  of  the  term  organization, 
and  shaU  frequently  have  occasion  to  employ  it  in  the  subse- 
quent parts  of  this  work,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  it.  In  its  most  extensive  acceptation  it  may  b^ 
regarded  as  nearly  synonymous  with  the  word  arrangement, 
signifying  that  the  parts  of  the  organized  body  ai'e  placed 
according  to  some  specific  structure  visible  to  the  eye.     llius 

^  Aphorisrous  164,  et  comment  in  cund. 

'  Stuart  argues  with  much  ingenuity  to  prove,  that  tendons  and  nertes 
are  the  continuation  of  the  same  substance,  differing  merely  in  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  or  disposition  of  their  parts  ;  Diss,  de  Struct,  et  Mot. 
Mils.  C.  Tii. 

*  Surgeiy,  v.  il  sect.  HL 
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the  serum  of  the  blood,  when  coagulated  and  dried,  in  its  che» 
mical  and  mechanical  properties,  almost  entirely  agrees  with 
membranous  matter,  yet  in  its  texture  it  is  obviously  different 
We  say  that  the  serum  is  not  organized,  because  its  texture  is 
perfectly  homogeneous,  it  is  cut  or  broken  with  equal  facility  io 
every  direction ;  whereas,  in  a  tendon,  which  is  organized, 
there  is  a  regular  distribution  of  the  particles  in  a  specific  form, 
and  according  to  a  determined  arrangement.  The  term  is  not 
so  generally  applied  to  mineral  substances,  yet  in  reality  crystal- 
lization seems  to  be  analogous  to  this  kind  of  physical  organi- 
zation, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  can  with  propriety  be 
applied  to  any  fluid;  and  if,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter 
appear,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  still  the 
greater  part  of  the  animal  fluids  can  have  no  title  to  it.  It  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  perhaps  very  easily  determine,  whe- 
ther any  of  the  solids  are  not  organized.  I  have  already  con- 
sidered this  point  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  fibres  of  mem- 
brane, but  it  may  still  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  some 
other  of  the  components  of  the  body;  for  example,  with  the 
earth  of  the  bones,  which  has  been  conceived  to  be  merely 
deposited  in  cells  of  membranous  matter,  upon  which  its  form 
entirely  depends.  This  point  we  shall  examine  more  hilly  when 
I  come  to  treat  upon  bone  ;  and  as  we  advance  in  the  subject, 
we  shall  more  accurately  learn  what  substances  are  organized, 
and  what  are  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  uuarranged  par- 
ticles, or  rather,  if  there  be  any  w^hich  fall  under  this  description* 

But  besides  this  kind  of  physical  organization,  the  word  is 
employed  by  physiologists  in  a  more  restricted,  but  perhaps  in 
a  more  correct  sense,  when  it  is  applied  to  a  system,  composed 
of  a  number  of  individual  parts,  possessing  each  of  them 
appropriate  powers  and  functions,  but  all  conducive  to  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  the  whole.  An  animal  body  is 
thus  said  to  be  organized,  or  to  consist  of  a  number  of  organs 
or  instruments.  A  vegetable,  in  like  manner,  is  an  organized 
body,  consisting  of  separate  parts,  as  the  roots,  the  sap- vessels, 
and  the  leaves,  each  of  them  constituting  a  distinct  organ  or 
instrument  for  performing  some  appropriate  action,  yet  all  com- 
posing one  connected  system.  It  is  this  species  of  physiological 
organization  which  properly  distinguishes  animate  from  inani- 
mate matter ;  and  where  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  existence, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  characteristic  of  the  presence 
of  life. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  appear  that  membrane  has  a 
perfect  organization,  although  one  which  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  being  possessed  of 
fewer  powers,  and  made  up  of  fewer  component  parts.  Some 
writers,  especially  of  the  French  school,  seem  to  regard  organi- 
zation as  necessarily  connected  with  contractility  and  sensibi- 
lity; and  to  consider  thos>e  parts  which  are  neither  contractile 
nor  j»eu.'!>itive,  as   inorganic.      I   have  already  rrfeircd  to  the 
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opinion  of  Fontana  on  this  point,  and  a  similar  kind  of  doctrine 
is  maintained  by  Dumas ;  he  speaks  of  the  cellular  substance 
as  being  slightly  organized,  and  even  calls  it  a  kind  of  inorganic, 
sponge  ;  and  a  similar  doctrine  seems  almost  necessarily  to  fol* 
low  from  the  view  which  Bordeu  takes  of  the  subject. 

The  opinion  of  Cuvier  respecting  the  nature  of  organization, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  more  restricted  than  the  one 
which  I  have  adopted.  He  conceives  it  to  be  essential  to  an 
organized  body  that  it  be  composed  of  both  solids  and  fluids, 
the  latter  being  the  media  through  which  its  functions  are  per- 
formed, and  the  former  being  necessary  to  contain  the  fluids  ^ 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  probably  correct,  so  far  as  respects 
any  organized  being  of  which  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  in- 
dc;pendent  existence  ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  the 
ultimate  parts  of  which  it  consists,  we  must  at  length  arrive  at 
a  solid  fibre,  which  contains  no  fluids,  and  which  is,  however, 
composed  of  regularly  arranged  particles. 

With  respect  to  the  essential  distinction  between  organized 
and  unorganized  bodies,  this  author  points  out  the  following 
circumstances:  their  structure,  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
originally  produced,  that  in  which  they  are  supported,  and  that 
by  which  they  are  finally  destroyed.  With  respect  to  structure, 
1  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  essential  to  an  organized 
body  to  be  composed  of  separate  parts,  which  are  heterogeneous 
and  dissimilar  to  each  other,  yet  which  all  combine  together  to 
form  one  whole;  whereas  the  parts  of  a  simple  unorganized 
body  are  homogeneous,  so  that  into  whatever  number  of  por- 
tions it  is  divided,  still  each  portion  may  retain  every  property  of 
the  whole  mass,  and  constitute  a  perfect  existence.  Its  indivi- 
dual parts  have  no  relation  to  each  other  except  those  of  cohe- 
sion and  physical  attraction;  whereas  the  components  of  an 
fjrganized  body  possess  numerous  relations  of  a  more  compli- 
cated nature,  each  having  its  appropriate  and  specific  powers, 
which  enable  them  to  form  a  whole,  to  the  perfection  of  which 
every  individual  part  is  necessary.  As  to  the  production,  sup- 
port, and  destruction  of  organized  bodies,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  same  operations  in  those  that  are  without 
organization,  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  with  more  advantage 
upon  these  topics,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  functions  to  which  they  are  respectively  subservient'. 

*  Principes  de  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  5. 

'  Regnc  Animal,  t.  i.  p.  14,  15. 

»  We  have  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject  in  Adelon,  Physiol, 
t.  i.  sub.  init. ;  also  in  the  art.  "  Organisation,"  by  Chnussier  and  Adelon,  in 
Diet.  Sc.  M^.  t.  xxxviii.  p.  203  et  seq;  by  Dr.  Roffet,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  v.  i.  p.  96  et  seq.;  and  by  Mr.  Quain,  Elem.  of  Anat.  p.  16.  .0. 
RaspaiU  in  his  late  work,  attempts  to  holve  the  question,  by  reducing  the 
structure  of  all  organized  bodies  to  one  homogeneous  arrangement ;  viz.  a 
vesicle,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  capable  of  aspiration  and  expiration ; 
§  1^  et  seq.  Before  we  can  give  our  assent  to  so  important  a  principVe, '\t. 
will  be  nccetisary  to  have  a  very  powerful  weight  of  direct  evidence,  as  N?eW 
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Having  now  considered  the  structure  and  physical  properties 
of  membrane,  I  must  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  its  chemical 
composition,  and  the  effect  of  chemical  re-agents  upon  it.  So 
very  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  of  animal  chemistry,  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Haller  and  Cullen,  that  they  supposed  all  the 
soft  parts  to  consist  of  the  same  substance,  differing  only  in  its 
mechanical  arrangement.  Haller  had  an  opinion,  that  mem- 
brane, being  the  least  complicated  part  of  the  body,  consisted 
principally  of  the  simple  fibres,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  basis 
to  the  whole  system,  and  that  the  fibre  itself  was  composed  of 
earthly  particles  cemented  by  gluten '.  The  discoveries  of  the 
pneumatic  chemists,  and  especially  of  the  French,  who  have 
assiduously  cultivated  this  department  of  science,  proved  that 
Haller's  opinion  is  fallacious,  and  that  earth  is  not  an  essential 
constituent  of  membrane.  His  hypothesis  of  the  connecting 
gluten  is  equally  gratuitous,  and  is  quite  contrary  to  the  more 
correct  notions  of  modem  chemistry.  The  particles  of  mem- 
brane, as  well  as  those  which  compose  any  other  solid,  are  held 
together  by  their  attraction  for  each  other,  not  by  any  connect- 
ing medium.  It  appears  indeed  that  membrane  acts  mechanic- 
ally in  uniting  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  proper  form  of  those  substances,  which  are  of  so  delicate 
a  consistence,  as  not  to  be  able  to  preserve  themselves  in  a  com- 
pact state,  for  want  of  a  greater  degree  of  cohesion  between 
their  particles.  The  soft  pulp  of  the  nerves,  for  example,  and 
the  adipose  matter,  seem  to  be  retained  in  their  present  form, 
merely  by  the  membrane  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  but  this 
is  quite  independent  of  the  consistence  or  structure  of  the  mem- 
brane itself. 

Although  Cullen  had  no  direct  share  in  the  great  revolution 
in  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  which  commenced  about  sixty 
years  ago,  yet  his  notions  on  this,  as  on  most  other  topics  to 
which  he  paid  any  attention,  were  much  more  correct  than  those 
of  his  predecessors.  He  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  Haller  re- 
specting the  basis  of  the  body  being  formed  of  solid  particles 
united  by  a  cementing  material,  and  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  simple  fibre  is  an  homogeneous  compound  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bones,  he  conceives  this  compound,  which 
he  calls  the  animal  mixt,  to  be  of  the  same  nature  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ^.  So  little  indeed  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  animal  matter,  that  he  expressly  says, 
we  know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  it  consists  of  some  concret- 
ing substance  united  to  water,  and  that  the  differences  which  it 

as  the  concurring  testimony  of  various  observers.  We  have  some  excellent 
remarks  by  Dr.  Willis  on  the  "  comparison  of  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic world,"  in  the  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  art.  •*  Animal/*  v.  i.  p.  118  etseq., 
and  especially  the  summary  in  p.  12 1 ;  and  in  the  **  comparison  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,"  p.  124  ct  seq.  See  also  Tiedemann's  Comp.  Physiol.  B.  1 . 

'   El.  Phvs.  lib.  i.  sect.  1. 

^  Inst.  ofMcf^,§  10,  13. 
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exhibits  id  various  parts  of  the  body  are  merely  owing  to  the 
proportion  which  the  connecting  matter  bears  to  the  water. 
When  we  recollect  that  CuUen  formed  his  opinions  on  physio- 
logy before  we  were  made  acqaainted  with  the  gaseous  bodies 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  animal  matter,  and  that  the 
only  method  then  employed  for  its  analysis  was  simple  com- 
bustion or  destructive  distillation,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  incorrect  opinions  which  he  entertained  upon 
the  subject. 

The  experiments  of  Hales,  who  obtained  large  quantities  of 
fixed  air,  as  it  was  then  termed,  from  urinary  calculi,  and  after- 
wards those  of  Priestley,  who  procured  azote  from  the  muscular 
fibre,  by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  earliest  which  threw  any  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  ani- 
mal substances ;  but  for  the  first  regular  analysis  of  them,  and, 
especially,  ibr  the  first  attempt  to  distinguish  their  different 
species,  and  to  show  the  nature  and  proportion,  both  of  their 
primary  compounds  and  of  their  ultimate  elements,  we  are  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  the  French.  Fourcroy  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  department  of  animal  chemistr}',  and  enriched  it  with 
many  important  discoveries ;  but  his  opinions  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as,  in  all  instances,  entirely  correct.  This  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  membrane.  Finding  that  a  large,  and  as  it 
seemed,  an  indefinite  quantity  of  jelly  could  be  extracted  by 
boiling  from  many  membranous  bodies,  he  concluded  that  all 
bodies  of  this  description,  which  he  classes  together  under  the 
denomination  of  white  parts,  were  either  identical  with  jelly,  or 
might  be  entirely  resolved  into  it  *.  But  although  jelly,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  from  all  these 
bodies,  yet  they  are  none  of  them  entirely  composed  of  it,  and 
are  found  to  differ  very  considerably  in  the  proportion  of  it 
which  they  contain  *, 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett  for  a  much  more  correct 
view  of  the  subject ;  from  his  experiments  we  learn,  that  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  membranous  matter  is  a  sub- 
stance, which,  in  its  chemical  properties,  is  identical  with  the 
albumen  of  the  egg,  when  in  a  state  of  coagulation '.  Albumen 
naturally  exists  in  the  form  of  an  adhesive  fluid,  miscible  in 
water,  but  when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  about  165°,  it 

^  System  of  Cliem.  Knowledge,  by  Nicholson,  v.  ix.  p.  319  et  alibi. 

^  A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  in  consequence  of 
the  indeterminate  manner  in  which  the  terms  albumen  and  sclatinc  have  been 
employed  by  physiologists.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  may  refer  to 
Broussais*  Fraite  de  rh3r8ioI.  t.  i.  p.  10  et  alibi,  a  work,  in  many  respects 
of  considerable  merit,  but  which  is  defective  with  regard  to  precision  in  the 
use  of  technical  terms. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800.  p.  399  et  alibi.     For  an  ample  account  of  the 
physiological  and  chemical  properties  of  albumen,  I   may  refer  to  Raspails 
New  System,  §  429.  .477.     He  conreives  that  the  nitrogen,  which  is  obtain- 
ed when  we  decompose  albumen,  existed  in  it  in, combination  with  hydto^gew, 
under  the  form  ofMomonia,  or  a  combination  o/' ammonia  with  an  acid. 
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experiences  a  remarkable  change  in  its  physical  properties. 
By  the  operation  of  heat  it  is  converted  into  a  solid,  which  is 
no  longer  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water ;  and  if  after  co- 
agulation it  be  gradually  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  firm  semi-transparent  body,  very  similar  to  some 
of  the  more  compact  varieties  of  membrane. 

But  although  albumen  appears  to  be  the  essential  part  of 
membrane,  that  which  gives  it  its  general  form  and  determines 
its  peculiar  texture,  yet  it  probably  always  contains  jeUy,  and  - 
in  some  cases,  even  much  more  copiously  than  the  albumen  it- 
self. Jelly  is  very  soluble  in  water,  especially  when  heated  ; 
it  is  thus  separated  from  the  albumen,  and  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  jelly  is  the  property  which  it 
exclusively  possesses,  when  united  to  a  quantity  of  water,  of 
being  dissolved  by  heat,  and  again  becoming  concreted  by  cold, 
without,  as  it  appears,  undergoing  any  change  in  its  chemical 
constitution. 

Another  substance  which  appears  to  enter  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  membrane,  or  is  at  least  frequently  found  connected  with 
it,  is  animal  mucus.  This  is  not  properly  soluble  in  water,  nor 
it  does  not  possess  the  property  of  gelatinization,  and  it  differs 
from  jelly  in  many  of  its  chemical  relations.  Animal  mucus  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  related  to  albumen ;  and  indeed  the  con« 
stituent  upon  which  its  characteristic  properties  principally 
depend  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  modification  of  this  substance. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  both  the  bulk  and  weight  of 
membrane,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  soft  parts,  consists  of 
water,  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  eminent  physiologists 
that  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the  water  and  the  solid  matter 
depend  many  of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
natural  varieties  in  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  different 
individuals.  Boerhaave  entered  largely  into  these  speculations ; 
they  were  refined  upon,  with  much  ingenuity,  bv  his  pupil  and 
successor  Gaubius  *,  and  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  even 
by  CuUen  * .  Membrane,  when  no  longer  forming  a  part  of  the 
vital  system,  is  capable  of  having  its  properties  much  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  water  with  which  it  is  combined ;  and  there 
are  some  facts  connected  with  pathology  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  which  would  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  the  elasticity, 
and  perhaps  even  the  density,  of  some  of  the  external  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  influenced  by  being  exposed  to  warmth  and 
moisture.  But  there  is  always  great  difficulty  in  applying  these 
mechanical  explanations  to  the  living  body ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect how  many  mistakes  have  occurred  on  the  subject,  we  must 
feel  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  chemical  elements  of  which 
membrane  is  composed,  we  find  that,  like  other  animal  sub- 

»  Instit.  Pathol.  §  150..  168.  »  Inst.  §  13. 
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stances,  it  consists  essentially  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
azote.  It  has  been  observed  that  membrane  is  less  disposed  to 
undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation  than  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  animal  body,  a  circumstance  which  may  probably  depend 
upon  its  containing  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  either  blood 
or  fat,  substances  which  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  spontaneous 
decomposition.  The  more  dense  varieties  of  membrane  contain 
less  water  than  many  other  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  and  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  they  are  less  disposed  to  putrefy ;  as 
we  invariably  find  that  moisture  favours  decomposition. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat  membranous  matter  is  soluble  in 
the  mineral  acids ;  its  combination  with  the  sulphuric  and  mu- 
riatic  acids  is  not  attended  with  any  peculiarly  interesting  phe- 
nomena, but  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  nitric  are 
more  remarkable ;  the  membrane  is  partly  dissolved  and  partly 
decomposed,  and  several  new  compounds  are  produced,  whicn 
will  be  more  fully  described  when  I  treat  expressly  upon  the 
analysis  of  animal  substances.  Membrane  is  also  soluble  in  the 
pure  fixed  alkalies,  and  a  saponaceous  fluid  is  formed,  which 
has  been  employed,  in  some  instances,  instead  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  soap>  made  in  the  usual  process,  by  the  combination 
of  alkali  and  oU.  Membrane  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  tannic 
acid ;  by  uniting  with  a  portion  of  it  a  dense,  flexible,  elastic 
compound  is  formed,  little  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  leather. 

The  jelly,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
some  kinds  of  membrane,  has  also  a  strong  attraction  for  the 
tannic  acid,  and  forms  with  it  a  substance,  which  appears  in  its 
chemical  properties  to  resemble  that  produced  by  tan  and  the 
proper  basis  of  membrane,  the  albumen.  But  it  necessarily 
differs  in  its  mechanical  consistence,  as  the  jelly,  at  least  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  employed,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
of  course  without  any  regular  organization  of  its  particles,  or 
even  any  adhesion  between  them.  The  mineral  acids  and  the 
pore  alkalies,  when  assisted  b^  heat,  readily  dissolve  jelly,  but 
nothing  very  interesting  or  important  results  firom  their  com- 
bination ;  the  compound  of  jelly  and  alkali  does  not  appear  to 
possess  that  saponaceous  property  which  exists  in  tne  com- 
pound of  albumen  and  alkali '. 

It  appears  firom  the  analysis  of  MM.  Gay-»Lussac  and  Thenard, 
and  of  Dr.  Prout',  that  jelly,  as  well  as  albumen,  contains  less 

>    Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  379 ;  Turner's  Chem.  p.  936.  .0. 

'  Children's  Thenard,  p.  357;  Thenard,  Trait6  de  Chimie,  iv.  204. 

The  foOowing  are  the  results  of  Thenard's  analysis  : 

Carbon.  Oxypren.  Hydragau  Aiote. 

Fibrin   53.865 19.865 7.021 19.934 

Albumen 52.883 23.872 7.540 15.705 

JeUy 47.881 27.207 7.914 1 6.988 

Albumen  (by  Dr.  Prout)  50 26.67   ,7.78    15.55 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  analysis  of  albumen,  as  given  by  Dr.  ProuU  ^*\Cret% 
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azote  llian  the  muscular  fibre ;  they  also  found  that  the  )>ropor- 
tion  of  oxygen  in  jelly  is  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  two 
substances,  and  that  it  also  contains  less  carbon.  It  is  probably 
lipon  tliis  circumstance,  as  well  as  upon  its  less  compact  me- 
chanical constitution,  that  the  greater  tendency  of  jelly  to  pass 
into  the  acid  state  depends ;  and  hence  it  is  that  jelly  has  been 
generally  considered  to  be  less  completely  animahzed  than  the 
other  soft  parts  of  the  body  ;  for  one  of  the  characteirs  which 
distinguish  animal  from  vegetable  substances  is,  that  the  former 
are  disposed  to  evolve  an  alkali,  and  the  latter  an  acid,  during 
their  spontaneous  decomposition.  As,  however,  there  are  some 
animal  bodies  that  become  acid,  so  Uiere  are  some  vegetables 
that  become  alkaUne,  and  are  found  to  contain  azote.  These 
may  be  considered  as  forming,  on  each  side,  the  connecting  link 
between  two  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  performed  by  Mr.  Hatohett, 
which  tends  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  chemical 
constitution  of  albumen  and  jelly ;  he  found  that  if  coagulated 
albumen  be  immersed  for  some  time  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  a  substance  resembling  jelly  *.  We  may  suppose  that,  in 
this  case,  the  nitric  acid  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to 
the  albumen,  and  consequently,  that  jelly  is  to  be  regarded  as 
differing  from  albumen  in  containing  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen;  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by  the  analyses  of 
Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard. 

The  physiological  relation  which  subsists  between  jelly  and 
albumen  is  no  less  deserving  of  our  attention.  It  is  ascertained, 
that  if  we  examine  the  same  membranous  parts  at  different  ages, 
those  of  the  young  animal  will  be  found  to  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  jelly,  and  those  of  the  older  of  albumen.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  parts  of  young  animals,  such  as  the 
foot  of  the  calf,  are  principally  employed  in  the  prepan^n  of 
jelly  as  an  article  of  diet ;  and  every  one  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  difference  between  the  soups  formed  from  veal  and 
from  beef,  in  the  greater  proportion  of  jeUy  contained  in  the 
former.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  young  animal,  not  only  in 
its  physical  and  mental  powers,  but  even  in  its  chemical  con- 
stitution, is  less  completely  possessed  of  the  characteristics  o£ 
tjbe  animal  than  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  more  mature  age.  As 
we  advance  in  the  subject,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  observ- 
ation applies  to  other  parts  of  the  corporeal  frame  besides  the 
membranous  matter. 

considerably  from  that  of  Tbenard,  with  respect  to  the  relatiTe  proportion  of 
carbon  and  oxygen ;  Turner's  Chem.  p.  936. 
>  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800*  p.  385. 
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Sect.  3.  Account  of  the  different  Species  of  Membrane. 

Having  described  the  structure,  properties,  and  composition 
of  membranous  matter  in  general,  I  now'  proceed  to  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  some  of  the  different  forms  under 
which  it  exists.  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  those 
species  of  membrane  which  are  dispersed  in  various  situations 
through  the  body,  and  are  connected  with  all  the  different  parts 
of  it ;  as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  reserve  for  their  appro- 
priate places  the  account  of  those  bodies  that  contain  some 
other  ingredients  superadded  to  the  membrane,  which  gives 
them  their  distinguishing  qualities,  as  the  bones  and  the  muscles, 
and  likewise  those  that,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  or- 
ganization, ser\'e  for  the  purpose  of  some  specific  function,  as 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  glands. 

The  first  species  of  membranous  matter  that  I  shall  notice  is 
the  cellular  texture,  as  it  is  the  most  extensively  diffused,  and 
is  that  which  has  been  conceived  to  form  the  mechanical  basis 
of  all  the  rest,  or  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  original  struc- 
ture, from  which  the  others  have  all  been  produced.  Many  of 
the  modem  physiologists  have  paid  attention  to  this  substance, 
but  Bergen  would  appear  to  be  the  first  author,  who  explicitly 
states  the  fact  of  its  general  diffusion  ',  while  we  are  indebted 
to  Haller  for  a  number  of  experiments  and  observations,  which 
form  the  correct  foundation  of  all  that  we  now  know  respecting 
it.  According  to  this  author,  the  cellular  texture  is  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  body,  being  contiguous  to  each  sepa- 
rate organ,  frequently  entering  into  their  substance,  and  con- 
necting their  different  parts  with  each  other.  It  is,  in  short, 
the  substance  which  fills  up  the  spaces  that  exist  bjetween 
every  other  part,  which  preserves  them  all  in  their  proper  situa- 
tion, prevents  them  firom  unduly  pressing  upon  each  other,  or 
interfering  with  their  motions  or  functions  of  any  kind.  The 
description  of  it  which  was  given  by  Haller,  and  which  has 
been  generally  admitted  by  subsequent  anatomists,  is,  that  it 
consists  of  an  irregidar  assemblage  of  plates  that  cross  each 
other  in  various  directions,  formiug  a  kind  of  net-work,  and 
leaving  a  series  of  irregular  cells*.  Many  circumstances  prove 
that  these  cells  communicate  with  each  other.  Thus  when  air 
or  fluid  of  any  kind  is  introduced  into  any  part  of  this  texture, 
it  may  be  diffused  all  over  the  body,  wiuiout  employing  such 
a  degree  of  force  as  can  be  supposed  sufficient  to  produce  a 
rupture  of  the  membrane  itself.  It  is  this  inflation  of  the  cel- 
lular texture  by  air  that  produces  the  disease  of  emphysema, 
where,  generally  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  injury,  a  pre- 
ternatural opening  having  been  formed  between  the  vesicles  of 

>  De  Membrtoa  Cellulosa,  in  Haller,  fiisp.  Anat.  t.  iii.  p.  79  et  seq.i  Ber- 
gen s  %^9S  ^  dftt^  1782. 
»  EL  I^hvs.  lib.i.  «pct2. 
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the  lungs  and  some  part  of  the  cellular  substances  ccmtiguoiis 
to  them,  a  portion  of  the  air  which  is  received  in  in8|>iration 
passes  into  this  texture  \  In  some  of  these  caaes  the  whole 
body  has  been  puffed  up  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree,  aiid 
the  patient  has  actually  been  destroyed  by  suffocBtioiu  The 
fluid  of  anasarca,  which  is  deposited  in  the  same  cells,  altboitfgti 
less  moveable  and  less  penetrable  than  air,  is  also  liaU6  to 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  gravity,  from  the  trunk  to  the  extremities,  and  agaih 
from  the  extremities  to  the  tnmk,  according  as  the  posture  of 
the  patient  has  been  erect  or  horizontal.  And,  to  a  certain 
degree,  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  collections  of  pus,  although, 
from  well-known  circumstances  attending  its  formation,  the 
transmission  of  this  substance  along  the  cells  is  less  general 
and  less  extensive  than  in  the  former  instances. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  Haller  gave. us 
respecting  the  cellular  texture  was  made  by  W.  Hunter,  who 
first  clearly  pointed  out  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  cavities 
that  are  contained  in  this  substance,  both  in  respect  to  the 
communication  with  each  other  and  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  destined  ^  The  adipose  matter,  which  is  dispersed  over 
most  parts  of  the  body,  is  contained  in  the  cellular  textore ; 
and  Hunter's  observations  go  to  establish  the  fact,  tlmt  the  SaX 
is  not  lodged  indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of  it,  but  that  it  has 
peculiar  cells  destined  for  its  reception,  which  do  not  commu-^ 
nicate  with  each  other,  and  which  are  distinct  from  those  that 
contain  the  air  in  emphysema  or  the  water  of  anasarca.  These 
particular  cells  he  calls,  from  their  contents,  adipose,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  the  general  ones,  which  he  calls  reticulated'.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  any  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  ap* 
pearance  or  visible  structure  of  these  two  kinds  of  cdls ;  bat 
the  difference  between  them  is  conceived  to  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  their  situation  and  their  contents.  The  parts  of  tb^ 
body,  where  the  fat  is  principally  accumulated,  are  not  the  same 
with  those  which  are  the  most  subject  to  anasarca;  and  it  ia 
also  obsen^ed,  that  fat  never  passes  from  one  cell  to  another  in 
the  way  that  air  and  water  do,  but  that  each  portion  of  fisit 
always  remains  stationary  in  the  same  cell  in  which  it  waa 

1  This  efiect  is  distinctly  noticed  by  Bergen,  p.  85,  as  a  deception  practised 
by  b^gars  and  by  butchers. 

'  Med.  Obs.  et  Inq.  v.  ii.  p.  26  et  seq, 

'  The  adipose  texture  forms  one  of  the  genera  into  which  Raapail^di^ 
yides  animal  substances ;  §  406.  .428.  His  account  of  it  deserves  a  careful 
perusal,  and  contains  much  interesting  matter ;  but,  I  apprehend,  that  some 
of  his  opinions  require  further  elucidation  or  confirmation  before  they  can  be 
implicitly  adopted.  He  resolves  the  adipose  texture  into  a  series  of  vesicles, 
enclosing  each  other,  for  several  successive  gradations,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  granulations,  which  are  themselves  vesicles,  oontainina  the  pro- 
per  fatty  matter;  §  427.  pi.  7.  fig.  1 1.  Dr.  Craigie's  Article  "  Adipose  Tis- 
sue,** in  the  Cyc.  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  may  be  perused  with  much  ad- 
vantage. See  also  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Bntish  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  p.  158  et  seq. 
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loclgied.  llie  opinion  of  Hunter,  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  demonstrated  by  any  direct  anatomical 
proof,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  correct,  as  it  coincides  with 
all  our  piUhological  apd  physiological  observations,  and  is  most 
eonsonaDt  to  our  notions  of  the  nature  of  fat,  and  the  relation 
wUeh  it  bears  to  other  parts  of  the  system  ^ 

An  account  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  cellular 
texture  was  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  publication  by 
Boideu,  but  his  description  does  not  possess  that  degree  of 
accuracy  which  can  give  much  weight  to  his  opinions.  He 
entitles  it  the  mucous  texture,  from  an  hypothesis  which 
he  formed  of  its  origin.  He  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of 
fibres  that  are  enveloped  in  a  stratum  of  mucus,  so  as  to 
compose  a  spopgy  texture,  without  any  regular  figures;  and 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  regards  it  as  almost  without  or- 
ganization ^ 

The  latest  writer  who  has  described  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  cellular  substance  is  Bichat ;  and  it  is  the  more  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  as  it  professes  to  be  the  result  of  careful  observ- 
alicm,  and  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cesaonk  He  informs  us  that  if  we  accurately  examine  a  portion 
of  the  odlolar  texture,  we  shall  perceive  it  to  be  composed  of 
extremely  thin  plates,  with  a  number  of  fine  filaments  cross- 
ing them ;  that  the  eye  is  not  able  to  trace  any  thing  further 
than  these  plates  and  filaments ;  that  the  plates  do  not  exhibit 
any  appearance  of  a  fibrous  structure,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  specific 
organization,  and  that  the  filaments  seem  incapable  of  more 
minute  subdivision.  It  may  be  inferred  from  his  expression, 
that  this  is  an  account  of  what  we  are  able  to  detect  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  filaments  he  supposes  to  be  exhalent  and 
abaoAent  vessels ;  but  this  conclusion  is  deduced,  not  from  any 
tbiog  of  a  vascular  structure  which  was  discoverable  in  them, 
bot  simply  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  must  be  an  appa- 
ratos  for  exhalation  and  absorption,  somewhere  connected  with 
these  cells ;  and  unless  these  nlaments  perform  this  office,  we 
are  ignorant  by  what  means  it  is  effected.  Although  the  plates 
do  not  possess  any  visible  organization,  yet  the  author  argues 
that  they  are  organized^  upon  the  general  principle,  that  every 
part  must  be  so  which  is  connected  with  the  living  body'. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  such  an  accurate  observer 
as  Biehat  did  not  employ  the  microscope,  before  he  had  given 
ao  decided  an  opinion  upon  the  structure  of  these  parts ;  for  if 
we  are  to  form  any  speculations  upon  the  subjects  of  minute 
anatomy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  cautious  use  of  this 
inatmnient,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover  parts  that  cannot 

1  M.  B^daid  has  offered  some  additional  circumstances  in  fii^rour  of  this 
opinioo,  p.  15.     See  his  note  to  Bichat,  t.  i.  p.  66.  .0. 

*  Eecnerebes  sur  le  Tissu  Muqueux. 

*  Anat.  G6ii.  t.  i.  p.  106  etseq. 
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Otherwise  be  detected.  The  necessity  for  an  organ  inaj  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  its  existence^but  it  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
which  we  should  employ  with  great  reserve.  It  seems  very 
certain,  that  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  texture,  at  least  those 
which  William  Hunter  calls  reticular,  always  contain  more  or 
less  of  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  is,  in  some  way,  separated  from 
the  blood  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  fluid  would  accu- 
mulate in  them,  were  it  not  removed  frt>m  time  to  time,  by  an 
operation,  which  can  be  performed  by  no  method  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  except  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  We 
may  then  say,  that  the  cavities  are  provided  with  an  exhaling 
and  absorbing  apparatus,  but  beyond  this  we  are  not  able  to 
proceed.  Blooa- vessels  are  seen  passing  through  the  cellular 
texture  in  various  directions,  part  of  which  we  may  presume 
are  expended  in  support  of  the  substance  itself;  and  Uiere  are 
also  branches  of  nerves  found  in  it,  but  they  appear  rather  to  be 
crossing  it,  in  order  to  be  distributed  to  some  other  parts,  than 
to  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  texture  itself. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  cavities,  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge.  All  the  writers  who  have  described  them  since 
Haller,  speak  of  the  cells  as  having  an  irregular  or  indeterminate 
figure,  and  generally  compare  them  to  those  of  a  sponge.  But 
this  illustration,  although  it  is  commonly  referred  to,  and  is 
mentioned  even  by  Cuvier  \  cannot  be  considered  as  very  ap- 
propriate, except  so  far  as  regards  their  free  communication  with 
each  other.  The  cavities  of  a  sponge  are  of  a  tubular  form, 
whereas  it  may  be  presumed  that  those  of  the  substance  in 
question  are  rather  narrow  spaces  with  acute  angles,  the  sides 
of  which  are  flattened,  and  when  not  forcibly  expanded,  we 
m^  suppose  to  be  in  contact. 

Some  physiologists  have  indeed  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  any  cellular  arrangement,  and  to  assert  that 
die  appearance  of  cavities,  which  is  produced  by  injecting  air  or 
fluid  into  this  textiure,  depends  not  upon  any  cavities  previously 
existing  there,  but  upon  the  substance  itself  being  so  soft,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  tenacious,  as  to  admit  of  having  its  parts 
distended  and  forced  asunder,  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  inject 
air  or  fluid  into  a  mass  of  softened  glue '.  But,  notwithstanaing 
the  respectability  of  the  authors  who  have  advanced  this  opi- 
nion, I  think  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  obvious  conclusion 
which  would  be  drawn  by  an  unbiassed  observer  of  the  various 
states  of  this  texture,  which  appear  to  me  totally  difierent  from 
what  would  take  place  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 

'  Tab.  El^m.  p.  25.  This  learned  naturalist,  in  the  Diet.  Sden.  Nat. 
article  "  Animal,"  t,  ii.,  describes  the  cellular  texture  as  consisting  a£  a 
number  of  small  plates  irregularly  thrown  together,  and  forming  small  oom- 
municadng  cells. 

*  See  B^lard,  p.  19...23. 
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uniform  mass,  do!  to  insist  upon  the  theoretical  objection  of 
any  part  of  the  body  consisting  of  imorganized  matter*^. 

I  have  anticipated  the  greatest  part  of  what  might  be  ssid 
on  the  properties  of  the  cellular  texture  in  my  remarks  on  mem- 
brane generally.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  very 
eminent  physiologists,  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit  of  its  pos- 
sessing either  contractility  or  sensibility ;  but  it  exhibits  more 
marks  of  vitality,  or  rather,  it  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  system  at  large  than  some  other  species  of 
membranous  matter.  It  is  especially  liable  to  be  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  and  in  consequence  of  the  laxity  of  its  texture,  is 
frequently  the  depository  of  large  collections  of  pus.  The 
theory  of  inflammation  is  a  subject  that  must  occupy  our  atten- 
tion in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work ;  at  present  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  an  essential  and  obvious  feature  of  this  process 
consists  in  those  vessels  which  generally  contain  only  a  colour- 
less fluid,  becoming  so  far  enlarged  as  to  admit  of  the  red  par- 
ticles of  Uie  blood,  that  this  change  occurs  in  the  vessels  of  the 
cellular  texture,  and  that  probably  the  seat  of  it  is  in  the  ex- 
halents  of  the  part .  It  is  stated  that  the  cellular  texture  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  speedily  renewing  itself,  after  it  had  been 
wounded  or  destroyea ;  and  that  in  ^e  process  of  the  healing 
of  wounds,  or  repairing  injuries  of  any  kmd,  it  is  this  part  which 
is  first  formed,  or  which  first  recovers  itself;  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  cellular  substance  which  is  first  pro- 
duced in  the  development  of  the  embryo ;  but  this  opinion  is 
derived  fiN>m  no  very  accurate  discrimmation  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  very  problematical. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cellular  texture,  like  that  of 
membrane  in  general,  has  been  thought  to  consist,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  jelly.  1  have  already  referred  to  Fourcroy^s  ac- 
count of  it,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  not  a  sufficiently  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  jelly,  or  at  least  of  the  distinction  between 
jelly  and  the  animal  substances  which  the  most  nearly  resemble 
it  Bichat  says  that  boiling  water  first  hardens  and  afterwards 
dissolves  the  cellular  texture ;  but  this  statement  is  made  in  a 
loose  manner,  and  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  was  the  result 
of  direct  experiment^  Nearly  a  similar  account  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  cellular  texture  is  given  by  Cuvier ' ;  but 
like  that  of  Bichat,  it  is  stated  incident£^y,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  commonly  received  opinion,  than  as  one 
exj^icitly  adopted  by  this  learned  naturalist. 

The  n^xt  species  of  membranous  matter  which  I  shall  notice 
are  the  bodies  that  are  especially  denominated  membranes,  to 
which  the  generic  term  was  originally  applied.  They  consist  of 
thin  semi-transparent  sheets  or  plates,  which  generally  form  the 

1  We  have  a  judicious  summaiy  of  the  properties  of  the  cellular  tissue 
by  Dr.  Wilfis,  in  the  Cyc  of  Anat  v.  i.  p.  126. 
«  Aiart.Gfeti.p.  111.  '  H€gne  Anim.  t  i. p.  26. 
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coats  or  coverings  of  some  other  parts,  and  which  differ  from  the 
cellular  texture  in  the  greater  continuity  of  their  structure. 
Haller  in  conformity  with  his  general  doctrine  on  this  siibject, 
'supposed  that  the  proper  membranes,  like  all  the  otiier  white 
parts,  consist  merely  of  condensed  cellular  substance  :  and  he 
iyas  at  much  paiiis  to  prove  this  point,  by  examining  them 
after  they  had  been  macerated  in  water  for  a  long  time,  and 
were  approaching  to  a  state  of  decomposition'.  'Jo  a  certain 
extent  this  idea  is  well-founded,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
dependent of  any  speculation  on  their  origin  or  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  whole  substance 
of  membranes  can  be  resolved  into  this  texture ;  for  although 
there  may  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  attached  to,  or 
connected  with  them,  still  there  appears  to  be  a  solid  basis, 
which  is  no  longer  capable  of  further  subdivision  into  more 
minute  plates.  The  proper  membranes  form  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  publication  by  Bichat,  in  which  he  has 
arranged  them  into  different  classes,  has  minutely  examined  the 
structure  and  functions  of  each,  and  pointed  out  their  connexion 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  His  work  contains  many 
interesting  details,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied ;  yet  I 
think  that  his  distinctions  are  sometimes  too  refined,  and  that 
Ills  opinions  are  occasionally  rather  ingenious  than  just.  But 
there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  division  which  he  makes  of 
membranes  into  the  three  kinds  of  mucous,  serous,  and  fibrous; 
of  these  I  shall  give  some  account  in  succession. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  named  from  the  peculiar  semi- 
.  fluid  substance  with  which  their  surface  is  covered,  proceeding 
from  numerous  small  glands  that  are  imbedded  in  them.    This 
kind  of  membrane  always  lines  those  cavities  which  are  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  irregular  passages,  or  canals,  that  open  to 
tlie  atmosphere,  and  are  connected  with  the  skin  at  their  extre- 
mities.    Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  intestines,  composing  the  great  system  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  those  connected  with  the  urinary  or- 
^ans^  aijid  the  uterine  system.    These  membranes  are  attached 
,.to  the  parts  which  they  cover  by  a  smooth  and  dense  surface, 
,^hile  their  external  surface  is  sofl  and  pulpy,  and  generally 
irregular  from  numerous  projections  of  various  kinds,  which  dif- 
fer according  to  the  uses  ifor  which  the  part  is  destined.     Ac- 
,  cording  to  Bichat  they  are  divisible  into  distinct  layers';  but 
r  t|iis  see^s  scarcely  compatible  with  the  account  which  he  gives 
cdT  tbeir  organization,  and  with  the  idea  which  is  commonly  en- 
.  tertained  of  their  texture ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  layers 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  detached  from  these  mem- 
branes were  merely  portions  of  condensed  cellular  substance, 
by  which  they  were  connected  to  the  subjacent  parts.    The 
nmcous  membranes  are  the  immediate  seat  of  some  important 

'  £JL  Phji.  lib.  i.  sect.  3.  *  Trait^  des  Mem.  art.  ii.  §  3. 
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functions :  in  the  mouth  and  nose,  tbev  constitute  the  organs 
of  taste  and  smell ;  in  tlie  stomach,  ofmgestion  ;  and  in  the  in- 
testines, of  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  and  the  separation  of 
the  nutritive  from  the  faecal  part.  On  this  account  they  differ 
from  most  membranous  bodies,  in  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  and  nenes,  as  well  as  in  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive apparatus  of  glands  and  absorbents.  As  1  shall  have 
occasion  to  enter  more  particularly  upon  these  points,  when  I 
treat  upon  the  different  functions  that  are  connected  with  the 
mucous  membranes,  I  shall  at  present  only  remark  concerning 
them,  that,  imlike  most  of  the  membranous  bodies,  they  ex- 
hibit, in  a  high  degree,  the  powers  of  vitality,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  general  actions  of  the  system  '. 

Thg  second  species  of^' membranes,  the  serous,  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  mucous  in  their  seat,  their  texture,  and  their 
properties.  Tliey  are  always  found  in  close  cavities  that  do 
not  communicate  with  the  atmosphere,  as  those  of  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen ;  they  form  coats  for  most  of  the  individual 
organs  which  are  essential  to  the  animal  ceconomy,  as  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  different  abdominal  viscera,  and  they  fre- 
quently afford  an  external  covering  for  thoseparts  which  are 
lined  internally  with  a  mucous  membrane.  The  serous  mem- 
branes in  their  texture  are  dense,  smootli,  and  compact,  com- 
paratively thin,  but  of  considerable  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  and  are  not  divisible  into  any  regular  layers ;  diey 
have  their  surface  always  moistened  with  a  fluid  which  exhalbs 
from  them,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  gaseous  state.  No  glandular 
apparatus  has  been  detected  in  ihem,  and  on  this  account  the 
fluid  has  been  ascribed  rather  to  a  land  of  infiltration  through 
small  pores,  than  to  what  can  properly  be  called  secretion.  Al- 
though in  some  states  of  disease  the  exhaled  fluid  accumulaties 
in  cavities  that  are  lined  with  serous  membranes,  forming  dif- 
ferent species  of  dropsies,  in  health  it  is  always  removed  as  fast 
as  it  is  generated,  proving  that  the  absorption  exactly  keeps 
pace  with  the  exhalation.  We  have,  therefore,  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  the  effect  of  these  two  processes ;  and  yet  we  are 
not  able  to  detect  the  apparatus  b^  which  ihey  are  carried  on, 
a  circumstance  which,  I  conceive,  is  unfavourable  to  the  opinion 
of  Bichat,  that  the  filaments  of  the  cellular  texture  are  a  i^stcm 
of  exhalent  and  absorbent  vessels.  The  specific  use  of  the  se- 
rous membranes,  as  consisting  of  a  smooth  siurface,  which  is 
always  lubricated  by  an  albuminous  fluid,  is  to  give  a  capitiiy 
for  the  fi^e  motion  of  the  parts  which  they  enclose  upon  ^h 
other,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  prevented  from  adheniig 
together,  to  which,  from  their  frequently  being  in  close  contact, 
they  would  be  liable,  without  the  intervention  of  this  fluid.  The 

■  Alison's  Physiol,  p.  101  el  seq.,  contains  a  good  account  of  tbe  difierent 
Tuieties  of  membranes.  See  also  Craigie's  Elcm.  of  Anat.  Ch.  16, 7 ',  and 
Quain's  Anat«  p.  46  et  seq. 
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serous  membranes  have  scarcely  any  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to 
convey  red  blood,  and  have  very  few,  if  any,  ner>'es ;  they  are 
therefore  without  sensibility,  and  exhibit  only  in  a  low  degree 
the  general  powers  of  vitality.  They  possess  a  considerable 
share  of  elasticity  and  expansibility,  but  are  not  properly  con- 
tractile, nor  do  they  manifest  any  properties  except  those  which 
are  common  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

The  third  class  of  membranes,  the  fibrous,  are  named  from 
their  obvious  texture,  as  consisting  of  a  visible  assemblage  of 
fibres,  united  into  a  continuous  extended  surface.  They  differ 
firom  both  the  former  kinds  in  not  being  moistened  by  any  fiuid, 
but  in  their  general  aspect  they  are  more  similar  to  the  serous, 
being  dense,  thin,  and  smooth,  although,  according  to  their 
situation,  and  the  uses  which  they  serve,  they  are  more  varied 
in  their  form  and  consistence.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  fibrous  membranes  are  the  periosteum,  which  surrounds  the 
bones ;  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  the  skull ;  the  aponeuroses, 
those  membranous  expansions  which  surround  certain  muscles 
and  separate  them  from  each  other;  the  capsules  of  the  joints, 
and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  The  structure  of  these  bodies 
Is  distinctly  and  obviously  fibrous,  and  they  seem  to  possess  a 
texture  which  is  more  dissimilar  to  the  cellular  than  any  which 
we  have  yet  examined.  The  fibres,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
separate  them  by  maceration  or  by  dissection,  appear  to  be 
strong  dense  cords,  without  blood-vessels,  nerves,  glands,  or  spe- 
cific apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  of  course  they  are  possessed  of 
no  properties  but  those  which  belong  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
Their  use  in  the  animal  oeconomy  is  principally  mechanical ;  to 
enclose  soft  substances  and  preser\'e  them  in  their  proper  form, 
to  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  re- 
lative position. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  proper  membranes  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  membranous  matter  generally ;  they  consist  of  a 
basis  of  albumen,  united  to  different  portions  of  jelly  and  mucusi 
It  is  stated,  that  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  their  texture,  is 
the  quantity  of  albuminous  basis  compared  to  that  of  the  othet 
ingredients.  The  fibrous  membranes  consequently  contain  little 
else  but  albumen,  while  the  mucous,  at  least  some  of  the  morc^ 
delicate  of  them,  are  nearly  soluble  in  water.  The  membranes 
contain'no  earth,  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  any  saline 
matter;  in  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Hatchett's,  250  grs.  of  bladder 
left  a  residuum  of  no  more  than  "02  gr.* 

The  chemical  composition  of  these  bodies,  as  is  the  case  with 
membranoiis  substances  generally,  differs  according  to  the  age 
of  the  subject  firom  which  they  are  procured ;  in  yoimg  animsdi 
they  contain  more  jelly,  while,  as  age  advances,  the  proportion 
of  albumen  is  increased. 

Tendons  and  ligaments  are  bodies  that  nearly  resemble  the 

»  Phil.  Tran*^.  for  1799,  p.  333. 
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fibrous  membranes  in  their  minute  texture  and  their  chemical 
composition.  It  was  upon  tendons  that  Fontana's  observations 
were  made;  and  even  with  the  naked  eye  we  can  easily  observe 
their  structure,  as  consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres,  lying  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  closely  united  together.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  no  nerves  are  sent  to  them,  that  they  possess  very 
few  if  any  blood-vessels,  and  no  organs  have  been  detected  in 
them  for  the  purpose  eiUier  of  secretion  or  absorption.  Their 
principal  use  is  to  connect  the  muscles  with  the  bones,  and  to 
serve  as  cords  or  ropes  to  transmit  the  action  of  the  muscles  to 
a  distant  point,  and  in  doing  this,  their  operation  appears  to  be 
entirely  mechanical.  The  ligaments,  in  their  texture,  nearly 
resemble  tendons;  they  are  like  them,  compact,  strong,  and 
flexible  bodies,  but  they  are  generally  more  dense  in  their  con- 
sistence, and  their  fibrous  texture  is,  in  most  cases,  less  distinctly 
marked.  They  have  no  nerves,  but  they  have  a  few  blood- 
vessels distributed  to  them,  and  they  appear  to  possess  some- 
what more  connexion  with  the  vital  powers  of  the  system,  llieir 
use  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  name ;  they  are  principally 
employed  in  connecting  the  bones  with  each  oUier,  particularly 
about  the  articulations.  In  their  chemical  composition,  tendons 
and  ligaments  nearly  resemble  the  more  compact  membranes ; 
their  basis  appears  to  be  coagulated  albumen,  united  to  difierent 
proportions  of  jelly  and  mucus ;  they  contain  no  earth,  and  only 
a  minute  quantity  of  saline  matter. 

Cartilages  are  bodies  which,  in  many  respects,  nearly  re- 
semble ligaments,  although  they  differ  from  them  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  fibrous  tex- 
ture in  tnem ;  on  the  contrary,  their  obvious  appearance  is  that 
of  an  uniformly  dense^  membranous  matter,  not  extensible,  but 
highly  elastic.  Their  use  is  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  bones,  es- 
peciaby  about  the  joints,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  a 
smooth  and  firm  surface  is  required ;  and  in  many  parts  they 
supply  the  place  of  bone,  where  strength  is  necessary,  together 
with  a  degree  of  flexibility,  as  about  ihe  thorax,  the  trachea, 
and  oesophagus.  They  are  described  by  the  most  correct  ana- 
tomists as  being  ¥vithout  visible  vessels  or  nerves  ^.  They  ap- 
pear to  consist  principally  of  albiunen,  with  little,  if  any  jelly 
and  mucus ;  it  is  said  that  a  portion  of  earthy  matter  is  always 
fiMind  in  them,  which  Dr.  Davy  estimates  at  -^h^  of  their 
weight ',  but  Mr.  Hatchett  does  not  consider  it  as  essential  to 
their  constitution '.  Cartilages  appear  to  hold  a  kind  of  in- 
termediate place  between  membrane  and  bone,  a  circumstance 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  when  I  come  to  treat 
upon  this  latter  body. 

I  have  stated  that  the  fibrous  membranes,  the  tendons,  and 
Ihe  cartilages,  possess  neither  blood-vessels  nor  nerves;  that 

'  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxix.  4.  27.     Soenimerinc  dc  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  i.  §  27. 
^  Monro's  Outlines,  v.'i.p.  68.        '  Phil  Trans,  for  17»0,  p,  a^\. 
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tkey.^reubt  fami&bed  with  anjr  organs  that  we  can  detect,  for 
ithe^pttrpose  either  of  secrdtion  or  absorption ;  aad  thut  they  .do 
DM' dQehibit^any  "of  the  appropriate  powers  of  vitality,  being 
Miifhef  ooiTtractile  lior  sensitive ;  it  may  then  be  asked,  how 
inB'they^conti^t^d  with  the  vital  system,  or  in  what  sense  are 
W^  to 'regard  them  as  possessing  life?    The  question,  I  ac- 
knowMg^,  is  one  that  cannot  be  easily  answered,  and  which 
inby'pema^  be  thought  to  turn  rather  upon  the  definition 
whidh'Vre  give  of  certain  words  and  expressions,  than  upon  any 
•  M)k>lutd  facts  that  we  can  adduce,     i  have  already  mentioned, 
'tHttt  some  eminent  physiologists  conceive  life  to  be  always 
.-necesi^ily  connected  with  vascularity  and  with  sensibility; 
atid  these  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  dense  membranes 
-and  tW. tendons  dead  or  inanimate,  seeming  to  regard  them  as 
ei^)^  !t)echanical1y  attached  to  the  more  vital  parts\     But  to 
t\M:  opinion  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the 
^^hoAyi  which,  as  far  as  we   can  judge,  has  not  a  regularly 
'  organized  structure,  and  that  this  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
operation   of  some  vascular    action,    probably   analogous  to 
setrBil(>n,  by  which  the  matter  that  composes  them  may  be 
'deposited,  pftrticle  by  particle,  in  its  proper  situation.     We 
shall  also  learn,  as  we  advance  in  the  subject,  that  every  part 
of  die  body  is  liable  to  decomposition,  and  is  probably  removed 
in  process  of  time,  particle  by  particle,  in  a  manner  precisely 
'  ili^  T^everse  of  that  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  that  this  pro- 
'cess  can  diily  be  effected  by  the  absorbent  system.    Although 
therefore  we  are  not  able  to  detect  either  a  secretory  or  an 
absorbent  apparatus  in  these  parts,  yet  we  have  sofficient  pvoof 
V>f  their  existence,  and  they  must  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  medium  through  which   their  vitality  is  preserved,  and 
which  connects  them  with  the  other  parts  of  the  living  sys- 
tem. 

"Some  writers,  especially  of  the  French  and  German  schools, 
'hieive  ind<3ed  attempted  to  explain  how  this  addition  and  sob- 
ttactioti  of  matter  may  be  produced  without  the  intervention  of 
vascular  action,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  compare  it  to  the 
ciiTect  of  mete  attraction,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  the  formation 
of  crystals.  Linnspus,  who  was  too  fond  of  fanciful  analogies 
f)ietween  things  that  had  little  real  resemblance,  has,  in  some 
degree,  contributed  to  this  opinion  by  his  well-known  aphorism, 
which  he  employed  to  distinguish  between  the  three  kingdoms 
df  nattife.  He  says  that  minerals  grow,  vegetables  grow  and 
fivi^  a:nima1s  grow,  livfe,  and  move".  But  between  the  gtowth 
.oj^ipinerajs  aAd  that  pf  animals  there  is  this  essential  difference, 
•that  crystallization  cou^ists  merely  in  the  apposition  of  particle 
it)  pkrficle^  by  which  tjle  'substanoe  has  its  bulk  inpreased,  but 
without  tnose  'pfeirts  that  are    already  formed  having  their 

,  .}  (Wlisle,  in  PhiL  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  12  et  seq. 
'  rhilos.  Botan.  Introd.  p.  i. 
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a^raligiiloleBi^.  in-  any  irajv  >J^c^  ctr  changed*  .The  coose- 
^ucfpctt  Irf'wUrh  is,  that  if  a  crystal  be  hrcdcen  inie  •^sniml^er  of 
paiti,  eiiih  pait  forms  as  pemct  a  crystal  as- the  larger*  one ; 
andy  on  i  the  Contrary,  if  a  small  crystal  be  placed  in  a  saline 
MlutioD^  ivhere  it  may  receive  additional  matter,  the  saiall 
crystal  "wm  differ  from  the  larger  one  simply  in  itabulk.  .  But 
dni  is  not  the  case  with  a  membrane  or  a  tendon*    If  we  com- 
pare tibe  corresponding  parts  in  a  yonng  animal  and  in  one  that 
^vftiUy- grown,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  is  not  merely  in- 
ieteaatd^in  size,  or  has  receired  an  addition  of  new  matter  at  its 
^catetnal  surface^  but  that  erery  indiridual  part,  of  it  is  of  a 
different  size,  and  is  differently  connected  with  the  adjoining 
cparts  from  what  it  was  originally ;  so  that  it  is  demonstrable 
<  torlli^  eye,  that  the  small  tendon  could  never  have  acquired  the 
-si2e  ^f  Ae  large  one,  until  the  former  had  had  all  its  partides 
Bl^mlly  removed,  and  new  particles  deposited  in  their  place. 
'This  subject  will  be  considered  more  fiilly  when  I  come  to  treat 
n|M)n  absorption;  it  is  noticed  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  difference  between  animal  growth  ana  the  mere 
-  increase  of  bulk  which  constitutes  crystallization\    The  pro- 
i^r  answer  to  the  question  proposed  seems  therefore  to  be,  that 
the  life  of  these  parts  consists  in  their  being  under  the  influence 
of  those  actions  by  which  the  growth  of  the  body  is  effected 
'and  ita  oi^anization  preserved. 
'  AUaninals,  except  those  of  the  simplest  structure,  possess  an 
'ontmmA  covering,  which  connects  their  parts  together,  protects 
•Ifaem  from  iiQury,  and  prevents  the  too  powerful  impression  of 
}  Ihe^  exbem$l  agents  to  which  they  are  exposed*    In  the  human 
•apedls,  and  in  those  classes  of  animals  that  are  the  most  jneorly 
Sttliedtoilrin  their  structure  and  organization,  this  part  is  called 
Ae  shin';  and  I  have  classed  it  among  the  membranous  bodies, 
because,  although  it  possesses  some  characters  peculiar, to 
kaelf,  it  agrees  with  the  membranes  in  many  of  its  properties, 
bet& •  anatomical,  physiological,  and  chemical*.    The* skin  has 
been  divided  by  anatomists  into  distinct  layers,  or  rathor  into 
ffiflUhiCt  organs,  which  possess  peculiar  structures  and  func- 
tions;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  epidermis  or  cuticle; 
the  rete  mucosum ;  and  the  cutis,  or  true  skin  *. 

Of  these  the  epidermis  is  the  external  covering.    It  ia  a  thin 
semi-transparent  body,   adhering  uniformly  to  the  parts .  on 
'■•■  "       J  ...... 

^  Tkis  point  is  veiy  clearly  stated  by  Adeloo,  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  20  ot  scq. 
^    '  See  Bqiuq  de  Cont.  Mem.,  who  perhaps  carries  the  analogy  between  the 
skin  and  the  other  membranes  too  far. 

*  On  this  subiect  I  may  refer  to  Oualtier's  Recherches  on  the  organisation 
of  the  human  win,  in  Joam.  Physique,  t.  fan.  p.  214  et  seq. ;  also  Cloqnet, 
Anal.  t.  iii.  p.  320 et  seq.,  pl^  117*  .8^  and  Manuel,  pi.  ISO.  .3,  for  tlie 
inf^uments  and  parts  connected  with  them.  Breschet  has  lately  investi- 
rated  tlijs  subject  with  much  apparent  minuteness;  Recherches  sur  le 
Peau,  and  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  ii.  (2«.  ser.)  p.  167  et  seq.  The  treatise  of 
Rajrer.  as  translated  by  Dr.  Willis,  contains  a  most  comprehensive  accovmV 
of  the  physiolo^  and  pathoJcgy  of  the  skin. 
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which  it  is  laid,  and  closely  applied  to  all  their  inequalities.  It 
does  not  possess  any  blood-vessels  or  nenres  that  can  be  de- 
tected, it  exhibits  no  marks  of  sensibility,  and  seems  to  have 
bnt  little  connexion  with  the  vital  powers  of  the  system.  It  is 
frequently  destroyed  from  various  accidents,  and  is  quickly  re- 
produced, without  causing  any  material  derangement,  or  any 
sensible  change  in  the  frmctions  of  the  subjacent  parts.  With 
respect  to  its  minute  structure,  we  are  informed,  that  it  consists 
of  a  thin  expansion,  in  which  no  specific  texture  of  any  kind 
can  be  perceived ;  for  the  laminated  or  scaly  appearance,  which 
was  thought  by  Leeuwenhoek',  and  some  of  the  older  writers, 
to  be  natural  to  it,  appears  to  be  the  effect  either  of  disease,  or 
of  mechanical  violence.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  where  it  is 
thicker  than  ordinary,  it  is  capable  of  an  imperfect  division  into 
layers  ;  but  these  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  very  distinct  line 
of  separation,  and  are  irregular  and  not  well  defined*.  Some 
physiologists  have  considered  it  as  a  substance  merely  spread 
over  the  surface,  like  a  crust  or  film,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
formed  by  exudation  from  the  cutaneous  vessels',  while  both  Bi- 
chat  and  Cuvier  seem  inclined  to  regard  it  as  without  any 
regular  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  possessed  of  no  visible 
organization^. 

As  the  cutaneous  perspiration  issues  from  the  greatest  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  it  follows  that  the  epidermis  must  be 
frunished  with  pores  or  passages  of  some  kind  for  its  trans- 
mission ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Bichat^  anatomists  have 
confessed  themselves  unable  to  detect  these  passages.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  this  part  is  its  power 
of  retaining  fluids  of  all  kinds,  and  preventing  their  escape 
from  the  surface.  It  is  well  known  that  it  retains,  for  some 
time,  the  matter  that  is  discharged  firom  the  cutis  by  a  blister ; 
and  those  who  are  conversant  with  dissections  must  have  ob- 
served how  much  less  rapidly  the  surface  dries  up  when  it  is 
not  deprived  of  its  cuticle^.  Various  explanations  of  this  fact 
have  been  proposed;  Winslow  and  Bonn  suppose  that  when 
the  epidermis  is  detached  from  the  cutis,  a  portion  of  the  latter 
adheres  to  the  former,  which  mechanically  closes  up  the  pores ; 
Albinus  and  Meckel,  that  it  transudes  through  the  substance  of 
the  cuticle;  Bichat  conceives  that  the  pores  pass  through  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and,  consequently,  that  their  sides  arc  pressed 
together  when  the  body  is  distended ;  while  the  observations  of 

>  Arcana  Nature,  p.  205. 

'  Bichat,  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  749  et  seq. ;  Gordon's  Anat.  p.  327. 
»  Winstow,  Anat.  sect.  7.  art.  2.  §  140;    Haller,  El.  Phys.  xii.  1.  12; 
Meckel  in  Cruikshank  on  Ins.  Persp.  p.  10,  27. 

*  Anat.  G^n.  t.  ii.  p.  762,  757;  Tab.  El^m.  p.  55;  see  also  Lawrences 
Lect.  p.  274;  Gordon  more  decidedly  states  it  to  be  ''truly  inorganized. or 
non-vascular ;"  Anat.  p.  239.  Dr.  Alison  expressly  states,  that  both  the  cu- 
ticle and  the  retemucosuni,  are  **  extra- vascular  and  inorganic,*'  Physiol,  p.  120. 

'  *  Ubi  supra,  p.  746;. sec  also  Winslow  ubi  supra,  147.  .9 ;  and  Bonn.  §  6. 

*  Chcraljer*g  Lectures,  p.  116, 
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Cruikshank '  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  epidermis  is 
possessed  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  which  tends  to  close  the  pores, 
unless  they  are  forcibly  kept  open  by  the  passage  of  some  fluid 
through  them:  Perhaps  none  of  these  suggestions  entirely 
removes  the  difficulty;  we  may,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  remark, 
that  the  matter  of  perspiration,  being  discharged  in  the  form  of 
▼apour,  is  enabled  to  pass  through  very  minute  pores ;  and  that 
the  epidermis,  when  removed  from  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached,  will  shrink,  and  thus  close  up  any  openings  which  it 
possessed  while  in  its  natural  situation  . 

There  has  been  as  much  diflSculty  rcsi)ecting  the  vessels 
that  secrete  or  convey  the  matter  of  perspiration  as  the  open- 
ings by  which  it  is  discharged.  Wm.  Hunter  conceived 
that  he  was  able  to  detect  Uicm  merely  by  separating  the 
epidermis  from  the  cutis,  when  they  might  be  seen  passing 
firom  one  to  the  other  like  the  fine  threads  of  a  spider's 
web  *,  but  this  idea  is  not  cotmtenanced  by  the  observations 
of  subsequent  anatomists  *,  Bichat,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  exha- 
lents  that  pass  from  the  cutis  to  the  epidermis  as  being  suffi- 
ciently visible*;  on  this  point,  however,  as  well  as  respecting 
the  pores  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  de- 
scriptions with  those  of  other  observers  of  acknowledged  accu- 
racy. We  are,  therefore,  still  left  in  doubt,  both  respecting  the 
organization  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  connexion  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  system :  yet  there  are  many  facts  which*  show  that 
this  connexion  exists.  The  facility  with  which  the  epidermis 
is  reproduced,  when  it  has  been  destroyed,  is  alone  a  sufficient 
proof  of  this  point,  for  the  reproduction  can  only  take  place  in 
consequence  of  a  regular  depositioa  of  particles  from  vessels 
appropriated  to  the  purpose.  And  its  own  structure,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  exhibits  evident  marks  of  what  may  be 
termed  organization ;  for  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  when  we  examine  only  small  portions  of  it,  yet 
we  observe  thiat  there  are  particular  parts  of  the  body  where 
(he  epidermis  is  always  thick,  and  other  parts  where  it  is  always 
thin,  and  this  obviously  connected  with  the  uses  of  these  parts'. 
It  is  also  liable  to  a  visible  change  in  its  structure  from  various 
morbid  causes,  so  as  necessarily  to  imply  a  connexion  with  the 

^  On  Insens.  Perspir.  p.  13  et  seq. 

*  Mr.  Chevalier's  recent  publication  contains  an  account  of  some  observ- 
ations which  he  has  made  upon  this  part,  which  lead  us  to  a  new,  and,  as 
it  appears,  a  more  probable  account  of  its  functions  than  any  which  had  been 
previously  proposed.  He  conceived  it  to  be  composed  of  "  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  small  velamina  regularly  arranged,**  so  as  to  form  "a  bibulous  and 
exquisitely  hygrometrical  covering ;"  Lectures  on  the  general  Structure  of  the 
Hmnan  Body,  p.  133.  pi.  2.  fig.  1  •  .6. 

*  Med.  Obs.  and  Ina,  v.  ii,  p.  52.  pi.  1.  fig.  1,  2. 

*  Gordon,  p.  239 ;  See  Ruysch.  Adv.  Anat.  Dec.  3.  §  8 ;  and  the  Stric- 
tures of  Albinus,  Acad.  Annot.  h*b.  vii.  cap.  3, 

*  Anat.  G^.  t.  iv.  p.  746. 

*  Albinus,  Acad.  Annot,  lib.  i.  p.  27 ;   H'/ns/ow,  ubi  supra,  14^^. 
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vascular  system ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  is  the  case 
at  other  times,  although  the  minuteness  of  the  parts  prevents 
UR  from  discovering  it.  The  analogy  of  the  inferior  animals 
leads  -us  to  the  same  view  of  the  sul^ect,  for  the  scales  of  fish, 
the  thick  folds  with  wliich  the  elephant  is  covered,  and  other 
similar  substances,  are  properly  productions  of  the  epidermis, 
or  are  analogous  to  what  we  consider  as  the  epidermis  in  the 
human  subject'.  As  far  as  its  chemical  composition  has  been 
examined,  it  seems  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  albumen. 

There  is  a  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  epidermis  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed;  its  property  of  being  thickened  by 
pressure.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  naturally  thicker 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  Uie 
palms  of  tlie  liands ;  and  we  find  that,  in  these  situations,  the 
natural  thickness  is  increased  by  exercise,  especially  if  long 
continued,  and  not  too  considerable.  The  final  cause  of  tJbis 
change  is  very  obvious;  and  it  afibrds  one  instance,  among 
many  others,  of  that  admirable  adaptation  of  the  oigans  to 
their  appropriate  uses,  by  which  they  are  not  only  fitted  for 
performing  certain  actions,  but  are  endued  with  the  power  of 
accommodbEiting  themselves  to  incidental  circumstances.  But 
the  physical  cause  of  this  change  of  structure  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend,  and  we  are  scarcely  in  possession  of  any  &cts 
which  can  enable  us  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  produced.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  an 
increased  action  that  is  excited  in  the  secretory  vessels  of  the 
cutis,  analogous  to  some  other  operations  of  the  body,  where 
an  increase  of  vascular  action  in  a  part  promotes  its  natural 
functions ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
and  is,  at  least,  entirely  conjectural  '• 

The  nature  of  the  next  layer  of  the  integuments,  which  lies 
under  the  epidermis,  has  been  much  controverted.  Its  exist- 
ence was  first  announced  by  Malpighi,  who  described  it  as  a 
stratum  of  soft  matter,  disposed  in  the  form  of  fibres,  crossing 
each  other  in  various  directions,  which  was  situated  between 
the  epidermis  and  the  cutis'.  Some  of  the  modem  anatomists 
have  conceived  it  to  be  merely  a  thin  layer  of  pulpy  inattcr, 
without  any  distinct  reticulated  structure  ^ ;  while  Bichat, 
whose  acuteness  always  entitles  his  opinions  to  great  attention, 
altogether  doubts  its  existence  as  a  proper  membrane,  and 
supposes  that  what  Malpighi  saw  and  described  is  nothing 
more  than  a  net-work  of  extremely  delicate  vessels,  which, 
after  having  passed  through  the  cutis,  ramify  on  the  surface  in 


^  Blumenbach*s  Phys.  §  177,  note. 

^  Tliis  supposition  woidd  accord  with  Bonn's  idea  of  the  formation  of  the 
epidermis,  as  composed  by  the  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  united 
tc^tlier  by  the  fluid  which  exudes  from  tliem,  §  7. 

3  Opera  Post.  p.  28  et  alibi. 

'  BJuacnbavh,  dc  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  §  42 ;  et  Ph}siol  §  180. 
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all  directions'.  There  are,  however,  high  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  original  opinion  of  Malpighi,  some,  at  least,  of  which 
appesr  to  be  derived  from  original  obsdrvation\  Crnikshauk, 
.woo  examined  the  skin  with  great  accuracy,  speaks  of  the  retc 
oracosuzn  as  a  substance,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  -and  which  might  be  easily  detected  in  all 
iiidtridoals,  and  even  in  some  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  body*. 
tWe  have  a  still  more  recent  account  of  it  by  Dr.  Gordon,  who, 
after  eontroverthig  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  informs  us  that  it 
^kiA  'easy  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  distinct  membrane, 
between  the  cutis  and  epidermis,  in  the  negro,  but  that  it  was 
iMt  to  be  found  in  the  £uropean^  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
i>etween  isuch  high  authorities ;  the  evidence  in  &vour  of  the 
existence  of  this  body  seems,  however,  so  strong  as  scarcely  to 
taUow  us  to  doubt  upon  the  point ;  but  we  may,  at  thb  same 
inkle,  coincide  so  far  with  Bichat  as  to  suppose  that  the  reticu- 
lated texture,  which  Malpighi  described,  consists  rather  of  a 
uetwoiit  of  vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  tlian 
Coinning  a  part  of  the  corpus  mucosum  itself^. 
*  '  Hsflplghi  announced  tnis  body  as  being  the  part  from  whicli 
tlfe  colour  of  the  skin  proceeds;  and  whatever  opinion  we  may 
ilntertain  respecting  its  structure  or  its  nature,  it  seems  to  be 
-generallv  admitted,  that  neither  the  epidermis  nor  the  cutis  are  the 
proper  seat  of  colour,  but  that  this  depends  upon  something 
whidi  is  situated  between  them.  In  the  Negro  it  is  blade,  in 
liie  Chinese  it  is  yellow,  in  the  aboriginal  American  of  a-eopper 
colour,  while  in  tibe  European  it  possesses  different  shadas  efred 
and  olive,  more  or  less  approaching  to  whiteness  ^  These 
different  shades  of  the  skin  afford  a  presumption  in  fmnonr  of 
the  existence  of  the  corpus  mucosum,  or  of  something  -corre- 
tpbndtng  to  it:  neither  the  epidermis  nor  the  eutis  of' the 
Negro,  when  separately  examined,  are  black ;  •  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  colour  of  the' blood, 
Bd  that  their  complexion  would  seem  necessarily  to 'depend 
npon  something  not  contained  in  the  veesris,  and  distinct 
fitMn  the  other  integuments.  Besides  the  general  question 
the  existence  of  the  corpus  mucosum)  it  has  been 


>«• . 


»  Anat  Gen.  t  ii.  p.  665. 

'^  Albinus,  Acad.  Annot  lib.  1.  c.  1,  passim;   Rayseh,  Advcitk'^Aiiat. 
Bae.  3.  §8. 

'  *  Od  Inscas.  Pers.  p.  3  et  seq^  p.  23,  36,  et  alibi* 
..  ^  Ajo^L  p. JM?;  see  also  LawreoQe's  Led*  p,  276  >  and  B6;lard^  fd|i.  k 
fiichat,  p.  272 ;  see  also  his  Elem.  d'Anat.  1.  iii.  sect.  3.  pi  25^.  '.T.'  T  fnay 
remaik,  that  a  bodv  analogous  to  the  corpus  mucosum  forms  one  of  the 
six  parts  into  which  Breschet  divides  the  skin;  see  also  Quain's  Anat. 
p.  55,6,  who  admits  its  existence,    but  supposes  it  notr  ibo'ibe'^brgan- 

'^'FoT'ii  perSpieuous  account  of  the  ophuMls  of^ihe  modem  cnatsknists 
respecting  Uiis  organ,  I  shall  rtfer  to  a  valoable  pa|^  ia'thtf  Ed;  Med. 
Joum.  V.  xviii.  p.  247.  *  •'    '*' 

•  JSkaMOmA,  th  Oeo.  Hum.  Vmt.    Phjmiol  §  181. '         >  '"    \>  '^ 
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asked,  what  is  the  exact  natui*e  of  the  colouring  matter  r  Is  it 
inherent  in  the  substance,  or  is  it  something  superadded  to  it  ? 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be, dissolved 
or  suspended  in  water,  and  it  has  been  compared  to  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum  of  the  eye,  or  by  others,  to  the  oily  matter 
which  gives  the  peculiar  colour  to  the  hair ;  but  it  is  prema- 
ture to  form  conjectures  about  the  nature  of  a  substance  the 
existence  of  which  is  still  doubtful '. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  has  been  popularly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body^,  but  the  tinge  produced  on  the 
skin,  by  exposure  to  a  bright  light  appears  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  permanent  colour  of  the  negro.  The  blackest 
complexions  are  not  found  in  the  hottest  regions,  and  there 
are  some  considerable  tribes,  nearly  under  the  equator,  whose 
skin  is  whiter  than  that  of  many  Europeans'.  Besides,  the 
brownness  produced  by  the  sun  is  not  transmitted  from  parents 
to  their  offspring ;  whereas  the  children  of  negroes  are  equally 
black  in  whatever  climate  they  are  bom,  and  their  complexion 
is  not  altered  by  any  number  of  generations ;  while  we  nnd^  on 
the  contrary,  that  after  three  or  four  successive  stages,  the 
original  colour,  whether  white  or  black,  is  almost  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  union  of  parents  from  different  varieties.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  upon  what  part  of  the  integuments  the 
sun  acts,  whether  upon  the  epidermis,  the  corpus  mucosum,  or 
the  cutis ;  but  it  is  probably  upon  the  epidermis,  because  we 
are  informed  that  the  tan  of  the  skin  may  be  removed  by 
blisters^. 

As  connected  with  the  account  of  the  corpus  mucosum,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  a  singular  variety,  which  occasionally 
occurs,  where  the  skin  is  entirely  without  colour.  In  the  com- 
plexion of  the  fairest  European  female,  there  is  always  a 
mixture  of  red  or  brown,  but  in  these  individuals,  who  from 
their  appearance  have  obtained  the  name  of  Albinos,  the  skin 
is  of  a  dead  pearly  whiteness.  In  almost  all  persons  there  is 
a  correspondence  between  the  shade  of  the  skin  and  that  of 

'  It  would  appear  to  be  this  part  that  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the  pecu- 
liar colour  which  is  produced  by  the  internal  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  I 
have  observed  that  where,  in  consequence  of  scars,  the  epidermis  and  cuds 
adhere  together,  the  surface  has  not  acquired  the  tinge.  In  a  patient  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  who  had  been  repeatedly  scarified,  and  had  the  skin  blackened  by 
the  nitrate,  the  marks  of  tne  scarificator  exliibited  the  appearance  of  white 
lines. 

'  Buffbn's  Nat.  Hist,  bjr  Wood,  v.  iii.  p.  405. 

'  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xii.  1,  14.  Blumenbach*s  Phys.  Elliotson's  notet 
p.  412,  Lawrence*s  Lect  p.  291.  Art.  "  Complexion,"  in  Brewster's 
Encyc.  by  Stevenson. 

*  This  point  has  been  lately  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Dr.  Davy; 
his  results  lead  to  theeoBclusion,  that  the  action  is  not  upon  the  epidermis ;  and 
as  be  doubts  the  existence  of  the  corpus  mucosum,  he  refers  it  to  the  cutis ; 
in  some  cases  a  species  of  inflammation  is  excited,  but  not  in  aD  instances ; 
Ed.  Med.  Chir.  Tr,  v.  iii.  p.  256  «t  seq. 
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the  hair  and  eyes,  and  this  is  found  to  foe  the  case  in  the 
Albino,  for  the  hair  is  perfectly  white,  and  the  eye  is  without 
that  substance  which  gives  the  various  colours  to  the  iris. 
FVom  the^  relations  of  travellers,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Albinos  are  more  frequent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  in 
others,  and  especially  among  the  Africans  and  Indians,  but 
they  are  not  very  uncommon  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of 
Europe.  This  peculiarity  appears  in  both  Uie  sexes,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  become  hereditary,  but  its  origin  is  entirely 
unknown  ^ 

The  term  Albino  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
applied  by  them  to  individuals  whom  they  found  on  the  coast 
d[  Africa,  that  in  every  respect  resemble  the  Negroes,  except 
in  their  colour.  The  same  description  of  persons  has  been 
also  found  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in  some  of  the  oriental 
isles,  and  so  numerously  as  to  have  induced  some  writers  to 
conceive  that  they  formed  distinct  tribes  ' ;  but  for  this  opinion 
there  appears  to  bavebeen  no  foundation.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the  Albino  is  an  accidental  variety, 
although,  as  was  remarked  above,  with  some  tendency  to  pro- 
pagate itself  when  it  has  been  once  produced.  Besides  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin  and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  iris, 
which  is  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  the  eye  is  so  sensible  to  light, 
that  the  individual  is  scarcely  able  to  keep  it  open  in  the  sun- 
shine, although  in  the  shade  or  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  the 
vision  seems  to  be  perfect 

Buflfon,  according  to  his  usual  speculative  manner,  attributes 
this  peculiarity  to  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  assume,  what 
he  calls,  the  primitive  colour  of  nature,  which  he  supposes  was 
white,  and  which  has  been  changed  by  various  circumstances 
into  Uie  shades  which  it  now  exhibits  ^.  Saussure  has  given 
us  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  two  Albinos  that  were 
bom  at  Chamouni^,  but  it  is  to  a  conjecture  of  Blumenbach's 
that  we«are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  cause.  He  con- 
ceived that  the  pink  colour  of  the  eye  and  its  delicate  sensi- 
bility depend  upon  the  absence  of  the  pigmentiun  nigrum,  the 
black  mucous  substance  which  is  spread  over  the  posterior  part 
of  the  organ.  The  conjecture  of  Blumenbach  was  completely 
rerified  by  Buzzi  of  Milan,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  dissect- 
ing the  eye  of  an  Albino,  and  found  it  to  be  entirely  without 
the  pigmentum  nigrum.  He  afterwards  examined  the  skin,  and 
he  found  that  the  corpus  mucosum  was  either  entirely  wanting, 
or  at  least  that  it  was  perfectly  white,  so  as  to  escape  his  ob- 

■ 

'  It  would  appear  from  the  following  passage  in  Pliny  that  this  varietv  was 
observed  aroon^  the  ancients.  "  In  Albania  gigni  qaosdam  gliuica  oculorum 
ade»  a  pueritie  statin  canot,  qui  noctu  plusquam  mterdiu  oemant."  Nat. 
Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

*  See^  BttUbs,  v.  Hi.p.  83d,  S44>  and  419. 

*  Bniba,  V.  iii.  p.  423. 

«  Voyages  daiv  M  A/peg,  §  1037. .  1049. 
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sen-alion,  and  lie  naturally  attributes  the  absence  of  colour  in 
the  surfkcc  to  the  state  of  this  part.  We  may  therefore  con- 
dtide  that  the  same  cause  operates  upon  the  eye  and  the  skin, 
that  the  redness  of  the  one  and  the  whiteness  of  the  other  de- 
pend upon  the  same  physical  defect  in  their  organization,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  parent,  although  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant of  what  it  is  in  their  constitution  or  habits  which  can 
give  rise  to  this  peculiar  condition  in  their  offspring.  Albinos 
have  been  bom  in  different  climates  and  countries,  and  onder 
circumstances  that  have  no  point  of  resemblance,  to  which  we 
can,  with  any  probability,  refer  the  phenomena*. 

Under  the  corpus  mucosum  lies  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  a  body 
^  of  considerable  thickness,  tough,  flexible,  extensible,  and  elas- 
tic, of  a  dense  texture,  composed  of  a  number  of  small  fibres 
or  plates,  closely  interwoven  and  firmly  united  tdgeClier.  Its 
external  surface  is  compact  and  smooth,  while  the  internal  is 
more  loose  and  irregular ;  it  is  connected  to  the  parts  below  it 
by  the  cellular  texture,  and  it  passes  into  this  substance  by 
almost  insensible  degiecs.  Besides  this,  which  constitutes  the 
'  proper  basis  of  the  cutis,  or  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  corinm, 
there  is  attached  to  it  a  very  extensive  system  of  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  absorbents,  which  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of 
it  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin 
difiers  very  much  in  its  difierent  parts,  but  in  its  general  extent 
it  may  be  considered  as  possessing  the  most  acute  degree  ef 
feeling  of  any  of  the  structures  of  which  the  body  is  composed; 
and  it  is  accordingly  observed  in  surgical  operations,  that  the 
most  severe  pain  is  experienced  during  the  division  of  the  skin. 
Its  external  surface,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  is  found 
to  be  rendered  unequal  by  little  eminences  or  projections. 
These,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  papillae,  are  supposed 
to  contain  each  of  them  the  small  branch  of  a  nerve,  of  which 
they  constitute  the  ultimate  ramifications,  and  seem  to  be  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  organ  of  touch,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
sensations  which  reside  in  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are 
the  most  easily  detected,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  most 
numerous  in  those  organs  which  have  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility,  whether  it  be  that  of  touch  generally,  as  in  the 
points  of  the  fingers,  or  in  other  organs,  where  there  exists 
some  sensation  of  a  more  specific  kind.  The  blood-vessels, 
with  which  the  skin  is  so  plentifully  furnished,  ramify  in  all 
directions  over  its  surface,  rorming  innumerable  plexuses  and 
probably  producing  that  appearance  which  Malpighi  mistook 
for  a  reticulated  membrane.    These  vessels  render  the  skin  one 

^  JUumenhich,  de  ocuUs  LeucKth.  Lawrence's  Lect  p.  281  et  seq.  For 
some  interesting  observations  on  white  varieties  of  aninuils,  see  Hunter  on 
the  Anim.  OScon.  p.  243  et  seq.  For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  Albino, 
I  must  beg  to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Cydopasdia  of  Physiologjr,  where  the 
subject  is  treated  much  more  in  detail,  than  would  have  bW.ooiMifteQt  with 
the  elementary  nature  of  this  work. 
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of  the  most  vita]  parts  of  the  body^  subject  to  a  variety  oi 
diseases,  aud.  intimately  connected  wiUi  various  fuQctionSy  espo- 
dallywitb  those  of  animal  temperature,  secretion,  andabsorpii^ 
.  Willi  respect  to  the  minute  texture  of  the  skin^  HaUer  de^ 
sciibes  it  as  being  the  same  with  that  of  membranes  generally.; 
be  says  it  is  composed  of  threads  and  plates,  which  are  short, 
interworen,  and  closely  adhering  together,  the  external  ^part 
being  more  dense,  and  the  interior  gradually  passing  into  the 
celli^T  texture'.  The  accoimt  which  Bichat  gives  of  it  is 
essentially  the  same,  except  that  he  conceives  it  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  threads  or  fibres,  which  are  interwoven  together  in 
all  directions,  leaving  spaces  between  them  of  various  forms  and 
sizes  ^  This  structure  may  be  easily  detected  by  maceration  in 
water,  when  the  tissue  of  fibres  may  be  seen,  with  the  interstices 
or  areolsB,  through  which  the  hairs,  vessels,  and  nerves  probably 

£as8,  and  by  which  they  are  supported.  They  do  not  seem, 
owever,  to  pierce  through  the  skin  in  a  straight  direction,  but 
to  pursue  a  winding  course,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive 
the  actual  pores  through  which  they  have  proceeded  ^  The 
small  cells  or  cavities  under  the  skin,  formed  by  the  mcmbran* 
OQS  plates  or  bands  which  connect  it  with  the  parts  below,  are 
generally  filled  with  fat,  and  there  are  also  connected  with  cer^ 
tain  parts  of  the  skin,  a  number  of  sebaceous  glands,  which 
secrete  an  oily  fluid,  that  is  probably  of  a  specific  nature 
different  from  Uie  foL 

The  properties  of  the  cutis  must  be  considered  under  two 
pointa  oil  view ;  those  which  are  attached  to  it  as  composed  of 
a  membranous  basis,  which  gives  the  skin  its  general  form  and 
consistence ;  and  those  which  belong  to  the  system  of  nerves 
and  yessels  that  are  connected  with  this  basis.  The  properties 
of  this  basis  are  probably  the  same  with  those  of  the  other 
kinds  of  .membranous  matter,  and  are  altogether  of  a  mechanical 
nature;  it  possesses  cohesion,  flexibility,  extensibility,  and 
elasticity  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
writers  have  ascribed  to  it  contractility,  and  what  they  have 
called  tonicity,  but  I  conceive  that  this  has  been  done  without 
sufficient  foundation,  and  that  the  facts  which  have  been  ad- 
duced, are  either  of  a  very  dubious  nature,  or  are  more  properly 
referred  to  the  effects  of  elasticity. 

We  conclude,  partly  from  analogy  and  partly  from  observa- 
tion, that  the  papillse  contain  the  ultimate  terminations  of  the- 
nerves,  and  are  the  immediate  seat  of  the  sensation  which  re* 
sides  in  the  skin.  In  all  parts  of  the  body  it  is  found  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  resides  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in- 
their  extremities,  where  they  are  either  divided  into  extremely  mi- 
nute filaments,  or  spread  out  into  a  thin  expansion.  In  what  de- 
gree tbemicroscopical  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the' 

1  ^.  PhyB.  zii.  1.  2.  >  Anat  G^.  t.  li.  p.  «68et  aeq. 

*  Gordon's  AiuU.  p,  282, 
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cutaneous  nenres  enable  us  to  trace  them  into  the  papillae,  is 
perhaps  a  little  doubtful ;  but  as  far  as  they  can  be  depended 
upon,  they  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  this  is  their  ultimate  des- 
tination. Besides  the  nervous  filaments,  the  papillae  are  sup- 
posed to  contain,  each  of  them,  a  minute  branch  of  an  artery 
and  a  corresponding  vein,  together  with  an  exhalent  and  an  ab- 
sorbent ;  but  the  existence  of  these  latter  vessels  appears  to  be 
derived  rather  from  conjecture  than  from  actual  observation. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
system  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  although  it  may  be  very 
^fficult  to  determine  the  actual  termination  of  the  vessels,  or 
the  exact  apparatus  by  which  these  functions  are  performed. 
With  respect  to  the  properties  of  the  cutis,  considered  in  its 
most  extensive  relations,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that,  in 
addition  to  the  mechanical  qualities  mentioned  above,  it  pos- 
sesses those  immediately  dependent  upon  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, but  that  it  is  without  contractility,  which  is  exclusively 
attached  to  the  muscular  fibre. 

Although  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cutis  has  been 
much  attended  to  by  the  modem  experimentalists,  our  know- 
ledge concerning  it  is  still  imperfect.  The  best  English  sys- 
tematic writers,  as  Aikin,  Brande,  Henry,  Murray,  Thomson,  Ure, 
and  Turner,  describe  it  as  consisting  chiefly  of  jelly,  and  the  same 
opinion  appears  to  be  generally  adopted  by  the  French  chemists. 
Mr.  Hatchett,  whose  researches  on  these  subjects  are  peculiarly 
valuable,  also  regards  the  skin  as  being  principally  composed  of 
a  kind  of  jelly,  although  of  a  more  dense  consistence  and  less 
soluble  nature  than  ordinary.  Seguin,  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  skin,  in  connexion 
with  the  process  of  tanning,  enters  more  minutely  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  supposes  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  which  difler  in 
their  chemical,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  properties ;  a  texture 
of  interlacing  fibres,  which  form  its  basis;  and  a  semifluid 
matter  mechanically  interposed  between  them.  The  fibrous 
part  he  considers  to  be  nearly  similar  to  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  to  be  formed  of  an  oxidated  jelly,  and  the  semifluid  matter 
to  be  of  a  mucous  or  gelatinous  nature*.  The  idea  of  the  fibre 
consisting  of  oxidated  jelly  appears  to  be  quite  hypothetical, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  any  light  thromi  upon  the  subject  by  ex- 
periment, I  should  be  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that  the 
jelly  is  more  oxidated  than  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  fibrous  part  of  the  skin,  which 
constitutes  its  proper  substance  or  basis,  is  composed  of  albu- 
men, like  the  other  membranous  bodies,  and  that  it  has  inter- 
mixed with  it  a  quantity  of  matter,  of  a  different  chemical 
nature,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  compound  of  jelly  and 
mucus. 

There  is  a  class  of  bodies  connected  with  the  external  surface 

*  Fourcroy's  S^'sfem,  by  Nicholson,  v.  ix.  p.  353. 
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of  almost  all  animals,  which,  although  very  various  in  their 
shape  and  appearance,  are  analogous  to  each  other  in  their  ori- 
gin and  their  chemical  composition.  They  may  be  divided  into 
two  varieties,  the  first  consisting  of  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  scales, 
&c. ;  the  second  of  hairs,  bristles,  wool,  quills,  and  feathers. 
The  first  may  be  considered  as  weapons  of  defence  or  protection ; 
they  are  eiUier  productions  of  the  skin,  or  at  least  they  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect 
the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  They  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  more  immediately  attached  to  the  epidermis; 
ana  it  is  observed,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  occupy  the 
place  of  this  body,  lying  directly  upon  the  cutis,  and  not  having 
any  thing  exterior  to  them  \  We  may  fi'equently  perceive  in 
this  class  of  bodies  a  kind  of  fibrous  or  laminated  texture,  al- 
though this  entirely  disappears  in  those  that  are  the  most 
dense,  when  they  become  nearly  homogeneous.  They  are 
chi^y  composed  of  albumen,  with  different  proportions  of  jelly 
and  mucus. 

Hair  and  feathers  differ  materially  from  the  bodies  just  de- 
scribed, both  in  their  origin  and  their  structure ;  they  proceed 
firom  a  kind  of  bulb  or  root,  which  is  situated  below  the  cutis, 
through  which  they  pass,  and  project  beyond  its  external  snr- 
fBLce  '.  They  consist  essentially  of  an  external  tube  and  an  in- 
ternal pulp.  In  hair  the  tube  is  very  delicate,  and  is  entirely 
filled  with  the  pulp ;  in  the  quill  the  tube  is  firmer,  and  the 
internal  part  is  proportionably  much  smaller  in  quantity.  Al* 
though  hair  seems  so  smooth  to  the  touch,  we  are  informed  by 
Bichat*,  that  it  actually  possesses  an  imbricated  or  bristled 
texture,  the  processes  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  from  the 
root  to  the  tip,  analogous  to  the  feather  part  of  the  quill,  and 
that  it  is  upon  this  structure  that  the  operation  of  felting  de- 
pends, in  which  the  hairs  are  mechanically  entangled  together, 
and  retained  in  this  state  by  the  inequalities  on  their  surface  ^. 

1  The  nails  in  particular  are  described  by  anatomists  as  being  actually  a 
production  of  the  epidermis  of  the  finger;  andinproof  of  this  it  is  stated,  that, 
hy  maceration,  the  nail  may  be  removed  along  with  the  epidermis  ;  Haller, 
£1.  Phys.  xii.  1.  15 ;  Winslow,  sect.  vii.  art.  2.  par.  192 ;  Albinus,  Acad.  An. 
lib.  ii.  c.  15.  But  these  two  bodies  differ  so  much,  both  in  their  structure  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  contiguous  parts,  that  I 
conceive  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  nail  occupies  the  place  of 
the  epidermis,  and  that  they  adhere  firmly  together  at  their  junction,  than 
that  they  constitute  the  same  organ. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  the  growth  of  hair,  and  the  connexion 
which  it  has  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  see  Roget*s  Bridgewater  Treat. 

Ef.  117.  .9 ;  also  the  art.  "Foil,**  by  Villarm6,  in  Diet.  Sc.  M^d.  t.  xliii,  and 
y  OlliTier,  in  Diet.  Med.  t.  xvii. 

*  Anat.  G^.  t.  iv.  p.  787. 

*  This  peculiar  structure  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Goring,  Quart.  Joum.  v.  i.  (new  ser.)  p.  433,  4.     I  may  remark,  how- 
erer.  that  they  were  not  noticed  by  I,«eeuwenhoek,  see  his  figures  in  PhiL 
Trana.  No.  140 ;  nor  hif  Fontana,  tab.  i.  ^.  1 ;  nor  do  they   ai^iff   Vok 
Hooka's  llicfog.  Rc!^.  /i  ///.  4?-  ^;  »or  are  they  admitted  by  YQung^  ^«]L 
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Next  to  the  bones,  hair  is  said  to  be  the  most  indestructible  of 
the  constituents  of  the  body  ;  and  there  are  accounts  of  its  ha- 
ving been  found  in  old  tombs,  after  all  the  soft  parts  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  hair  of  different  individuals  differs  consider- 
ably in  its  thickness,  being,  as  it  is  said,  from  -9^^  to  y^^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  and  it  is  no  less  variable  in  its  other  physical 
properties,  some  kinds  being  much  more  dense  and  elastic  than 
others,  a  circumstance  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  de- 
pends upon  the  proportion  of  jelly  which  it  contains. 

We  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin  for  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
hair,  from  which  we  learn,  that  it  consists  principally  of  an  ani- 
mal matter,  united  to  a  portion  of  oil,  which  seems  to  contribute 
•to  its  flexibility  and  cohesion.  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
substance  of  an  oily  nature,  from  which  the  specific  colour  of 
the  hair  is  derived,  and  there  are  also  small  portions  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, sulphur,  and  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime '. 
The  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  hair,  is  conceived  by  Vauquelin  to  be  a  species  of  mucus ; 
but  Mr.  Hatchett  has  more  correctly  designated  it  as  being 
chiefly  albumen,  united  to  a  small  quantity  of  jelly.  Vauquelin 
found  that  the  colouring  matter  of  hair  is  destroyed  by  acids ; 
and  suggests  that  when  it  has  suddenly  changed  its  colour  and 
become  white,  in  consequence  of  any  great  mental  agitation,  it 
is  owing  to  the  production  of  an  acid  in  the  system ;  but  this 
idea  seems  very  hypothetical,  and  I  conceive  it  more  probable 
that  the  effect  depends  upon  the  sudden  stagnation  of  the  vessels 
which  secrete  the  colouring  matter,  while  the  absorbents  con- 
tinue to  act  and  remove  that  which  already  exists  ^.  As  the 
colour  of  the  hair  seems  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  oil, 

Phil.  V.  ii.  p.  190.  Imay  farther  remark,  that  1  had  an  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  hair  of  various  kinds  of  animals,  in  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Bauer,  but 
was  unable  to  detect  these  appendages.  Dr.  Fleming,  PhiL  of  Zool.  v.  i.  p. 
88,  and  the  author  of  the  art.  "Anatomy,"  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Enc.  v.  i.  p. 
842,  describe  the  hairs  as  being  conical,  tapering  from  the  root  to  the  tip. 
Dr.  Gordon,  Anatomy,  p.  444,  conceives  them  to  be  solid,  and  the  same 
idea  was  maintained  by  Hooke.  See  also  B^lard,  Anat.  p.  281  et  seq. ; 
Cloquet,  Man.  pi.  133,  fig.  6  et  seq.  The  different  opinions  which  micro- 
scopical observers  have  held  on  this  point,  which  it  might  be  supposed  could 
have  been  so  easily  decided,  afford  a  useful  illustration  of  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  we  ought  to  place  in  such  observations. 

»  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Iviii.  p.  41 ;  Henry's  Chem.  v.  ii.  p.  461,  2 ;  Turner's 
Chem.  p.  1012. 

*  I  have  suggested  an  explanation  of  the  fact  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
is  an  actual  occurrence  ;  but  although  every  one  must  have  heard  of  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  hair  becoming  suddenly  grey,  I  do  not  find  any  cases  re- 
lated where  it  happened  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  narrator ;  and 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  grows,  by  protrusion 
from  the  bulb,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  how,  when  once  grown,  its 
physical  properties  can  be  changed.  The  existence  of  the  disease  called 
Plica  Polonica,  which  might  seem  an  analogous  circumstance,  is  now  gene- 
rally disbelieved.  The  fact  appears,  however,  to  be  admitted  by  Dr.  Alison, 
and  is  alleged  by  him  as  proving,  that  the  vital  processes  of  nutrition  and  ab- 
Morption  are  carried  on  in.  the  substance  of  the  hair  itself;  Physiol,  p.  122. 
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and  as  there  is  often  a  correspondence  between  the  colour  of  the 
hair  and  the  skin,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  corpus  mucosum  must,  in  like  manner,  be  of  an  oily 
nature ;  the  conjecture  is  not  without  plausibility,  but  it  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  any  direct  facts  or  experiments. 

In  their  natural  state  all  these  bodies  are  without  sensation, 
and  they  possess  no  visible  blood-vessels ;  but  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  are  subject  to  a  species  of  inflammation, 
when  vessels  may  be  detected,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  and 
they  become  acutely  sensitive.  The  painful  sensations  in  this 
ca^e  appear  to  proceed,  not  from  any  nerves  that  are  distributed 
to  the  organs  themselves,  but  from  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
part,  as  produced  by  the  state  of  inflammation  pressing  upon 
and  irritating  some  contiguous  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  and  tendons.  An  obvious  use 
of  hair,  in  the  inferior  animals,  is  to  protect  the  body  from  external 
cold,  but  except  on  the  head,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  apply- 
ing to  the  human  species,  nor  can  we  easily  conceive  what  is  its 
object  in  our  oeconomy ;  yet  it  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of  the 
nature  of  things  to  suppose  that  what  is  so  constantly  found 
to  exist,  should  not  be  formed  for  some  useful  purpose  *. 

Among  the  older  writers  we  meet  with  narratives,  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated«  where  the  hair  is  said  to  have  continued  to  grow  after  death,  and  even 
lo  attain  an  extraordinary  length,  but,  upon  whatever  evidence  they  may  ap- 
pear to  rest,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  some  fallacy  or  inaccuracy 
in  the  statement. 

>  The  existence  of  hair  on  the  surface  of  the  human  body  must  probably 
be  referred  to  one  of  those  general  facts  or  laws,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
according  to  which  a  uniformity  of  structure  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  main- 
tained in  a  long  series  of  animals.  We  may  aid  our  conception  of  the  subject 
by  8a3dng  that  an  original  type  was  formed,  and  that  deviations  from  it  were 
introduced  according  to  the  necessity  of  each  individual  case.  See  Dr.  Roget's 
Bri<%ewater  Treatise,  v.  i.  p.  48. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF   BONK. 

In  treating  of  bones  I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  their  exter- 
nal form,  their  internal  structure,  and  their  physical  properties ; 
afterwards  we  shall  examine  their  chemical  composition ;  in  the 
third  place  I  shall  inquire  into  the  mode  of  their  formation ; 
and  sliall  conclude  with  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  their 
connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  living  system. 

Sect.  I.  Form  and  Structure  of  Bone. 

With  the  general  form  and  appearance  of  bones  every  one  is 
sufficiently  familiar ;  they  are  hard  bodies,  without  contractility 
or  sensibility,  very  little  subject  to  decay,  and  are  perhaps  the 
only  substances  to  which  the  term  solids  strictly  applies.  They 
serve  as  a  defence  and  support  to  the  soft  parts,  either  affording 
them  a  case,  in  which  they  are  lodged  and  protected  from  injury, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  or  as  pillars  to  which 
the  more  flexible  and  delicate  organs  may  be  attached  and  kept 
in  their  relative  position,  as  particularly  takes  place  with  respect 
to  the  muscles.  The  bones  are  also  fixed  points  against  which 
the  muscles  re-act,  when  they  commence  their  contractions; 
they  form  a  system  of  cylindrical  levers,  by  which  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  effected ;  and  they  likewise  very  essen- 
tially contribute  to  these  movements,  by  the  share  which  they 
have  in  the  formation  of  the  joints  ;  so  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  muscles,  they  constitute  the  principal  organs  of  the  im- 
portant function  of  locomotion.  In  man  and  the  higher  orders 
of  animals  the  bones  are  generally  speaking  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  ;  and  even  when  they  approach  towards  the  surface, 
are  always  covered  by  muscles  or  membranes ;  but  in  the  Crus- 
tacea, the  testaceous  moUusca,  and  in  certain  insects,  the  bones 
compose  an  external  case  within  which  all  the  soft  parts  are 
contained. 

The  larger  bones  are  nearly  uniform  in  different  individuals, 
but  there  is  some  iiTegularity  among  the  smaller  ones,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  bones  in  the  skeleton  is  not  always  the 
same ;  in  general,  however,  they  amount  to  about  260  *,  ex- 
hibiting every  variety  of  figure  and  size,  according  to  the  struc- 
ture and  uses  of  the  particular  parts  in  which  they  are  found. 

*  Soemmering,   Corp.    Hum.   Fab.  §  12.     Boycr,    Anatomic,   t.  i.  p.  12. 
Monro's  Outlines,  v.  i.  p.  12. 
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They  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  the  long  round  bones, 
the  broaa  flat  ones,  and  the  short  bones  approaching  more  or 
less  to  the  square  form  ;  to  the  first  class  belong  the  bones  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  to  the  second  class  those  of 
the  skull,  and  to  the  third  the  TertebrsB.  These  three  kinds  of 
bones,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  differ  not  merely  in  their  ex- 
ternal shape,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be  an  incidental  cir- 
cumstance and  one  of  litUe  importance,  but  likewise  in  the  more 
essential  points  of  the  mode  of  their  growth  and  their  mechanical 
structure.  They  are  also  distininiished  by  the  uses  which  they 
«^eintheani,ialoeconomy.  The  long>ne8  are  more  il 
mediately  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  motion,  either  enabling  us 
to  shift  our  position  from  place  to  place,  constituting  what  is 
termed  locomotion,  or  to  act  upon  other  bodies  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  us,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  the  hands  and  arms; 
the  flat  bones  obviously  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  soft 
parts ;  while  the  third  class  of  bones  are  usually  found  in 
those  organs  where  it  was  necessary  to  unite  in  the  same 
part  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  with  the  capacity  for 
free  motion  \ 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  upon 
a  description  of  the  forms  or  uses  of  the  individual  bones,  but 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  beautiful 
mechanism  of  this  part  of  the  animal  fabric,  and  to  shew  how 
admirably  each  of  its  individual  organs  is  adapted  to  its  particu- 
lar use.  For  this  purpose  we  may  take  the  example  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  extremities.  In  the  human  subject  the  arms  are 
obviously  intended,  not  for  support,  but  for  acting  upon  con- 
tiguous bodies.  They  are  therefore  so  attached  to  the  trunk  as 
to  be  easily  applied  to  them  in  all  directions,  the  upper  part  ad- 
mitting of  free  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  con- 
siderable strength,  while  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  smaller  bones,  that  have  less  motion  upon 
those  inmiediately  connected  with  them,  yet  the  whole  assem- 
blage constituting  an  apparatus  which  is  capable  of  executing 
all  the  various  movements  that  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
life,  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  velocity  that  would  be  al- 

'  For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  bones,  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  their  relation  to  the  soft  parts,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted ;  Cheselden's  Osteographia ;  Albinus,  Tabulae  Oss.  Hum. ;  Wins- 
low's  Anatomy,  by  Douglas,  Sect.  1 ;  Monro  on  the  Bones ;  Bichat,  Anat. 
Des.  t.  i.  p.  284  et  seq.  and  Anat.  O^.,  with  Blandin's  notes,  t.  iii.  p.  5.  • 
144;  Cuvier,  Lemons  d'  Anat.  Comp.^t.  i.  p.  473  et  seq. ;  Blumenbach,  de 
Gen.  Hum.  Var.  §  5,  10 ;  B^lard,  El^m.  d'  Anat.  Ch.  8,  contains  a  valu- 
able list  of  references ;  Abernethy's  Physiol.  Lect.  No.  3 ;  Wilson's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Bones ;  Cloquet  (Jules)  Anatomie  de  T  Homme,  t.  i. ;  Do.  Ma- 
nuel, pi.  1..59;  Cloquet  (H.)  Anatomie,  §  I ;  the  same  (rans.  by  Knox, 
€h.  1 ;  Mayo's  Physiol,  p.  324.  .334;  Craigie's  Anat.  Ch.  18.  Sect.  i.  p.  526 
et  seq. ;  Quain's  Anat.  Ch.  2.  p.  98  et  seq. ;  Cumming's  Ossa  Humana ; 
the  art.  "  Os,"  by  Mon&lcon,  in  Diet.  Sc.  M6d.,  and  **  Squeletle,"  >a^ 
Ooquet,  in  Diet.  Sc.  Nat.  in  loco. 
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most  inconceivable)  were  we  not  so  familiar  with  its  operations. 
The  arm  is  so  placed  as  to  be  applied  the  most  easily  to  Uie 
objects  that  aie  before  us  and  nearly  on  the  same  level ;  the 
joints  of  the  elbow  and  wrist  are  obviously  fitted  for  the  same 
.  purpose ;  while  the  structure  of  the  hand  and  fingers  points  them 
out  as  the  organs  of  what  has  been  called  prehension,  and  as 
being  singularly  adapted  for  examining  the  texture  and  figure 
of  the  bodies  that  are  within  our  reach. 

The  lower  extremities  are  equally  fitted  for  their  specific  ob- 
ject, the  support  of  the  body  and  its  various  progressive  motions. 
They  are  strong  pillars  so  placed  as  to  bear  its  weight  in  the 
mfost  advantageous  manner ;  the  foot  is  so  adjusted  to  the  leg 
as  to  form  a  firm  basis,  while  its  smaller  parts  possess  that  de- 
gree of  motion  upon  each  other,  which  assists  in  the  changes 
of  position,  without  admitting  of  that  variety  of  complicated 
actions  that  are  obser^•ed  in  the  hand,  which,  in  the  foot,  would 
have  been  not  only  useless,  but  even  injurious,  as  necessarily 
diminishing  the  stability  of  the  body  *.  Without  going  into  a 
more  minute  detail,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  if  a  skeleton  was  to 
be  found  of  an  unknown  animal  with  extremities  formed  like 
those  of  man,  we  sliould  be  at  no  loss  to  decide  concerning  its 
general  habits ;  that  it  was  essentially  a  biped,  that  its  body 
was  intended  to  be  kept  in  the  erect  position,  that  it  was  neither 
a  flying  nor  an  aquatic  animal,  but  that  its  natural  abode  was 
the  surface  of  the  earth '.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  the  speculations  of  those  metaphysical  physiolo- 
-  gists,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the 
human  fonn  and  functions  to  those  of  the  monkey,  have  con- 
ceived that  man  was  naturally  a  quadruped,  nor  of  those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  consider  the  latter  animals  as  bipeds.  Techni- 
cally speaking,  they  are  quadrumanous  ^,  their  extremities  all 
possessing  the  characters  which  point  them  out  as  instruments 
of  prehension. 

The  form  and  stnicture  of  the  articulations  are  among  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  According  to 
the  language  of  anatomists,  every  part  where  two  bones  are 

*  Cuvier,  Lemons,  t.  i.  p.  473  et  seq.  Bichot,  Anat.  Descrip.  t.  i.  p.  284 
ei  seq.  Blumenbach,  de  Gen.  Hum.  Var.  §  5,  10.  Mr.  Abernethy's  third 
Physiological  Lecture  contains  many  interesting  observations  on  the  bones 
And  joints. 

'  I  may  here  refer  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing by  Cuvier,  in  determining  the  habits  and  functions  of  extinct  animals,  by 
the  inspection  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  skeleton.  See  his  Ossemens  Fos- 
fliles,  passim.  Also  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  comparative  osteology  of 
the  Orang  and  the  Chimpanzee,  read  by  Mr.  Owen  to  tne  Zoological  Socie- 
ty, in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  point  out  the  circumstances  in  the 
mechanism  of  these  animals  which  essentially  differ  from  that  of  man,  espe- 
cially as  respects  the  posterior  extremities;  Phil.  Mag.  v.  6.  p.  457  et  seq. 
The  same  thmg  is  done  by  Dr.  Grant  in  his  Comp.  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  118.  .0. 

'  Buffbn,  V.  X.  p,  15.     Cuvier,  Tabl.  El.  p.  94.     Adelon,  Pfivsiol.  t.  i,  p. 
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connected  together  is  denominated  an  articulation,  whether  they 
admit  of  kay  degree  of  itiotion  rtpon  each  other,  or  are  firmly 
fixed  together  * ;  bat  I  shall  only  notice  in  this  place  those  ar- 
ticulations which  are  moveable,  where  the  bones  are  united  by 
ligaments,  or  other  membranous  bodies  of  a  flexible  nature,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  changing  their  direction  or  relative  position. 
The  moveable  articulations  present  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
which  have  received  appropriate  lechnical  names,  but  they  may 
generally  be  referred  to  two  principal  classes,  the  ball  and 
socket,  and  the  hinge.  In  the  ball  and  socket  joint  the  move- 
able body  is  furnished  with  a  round  end,  which  plays  in  a  cor- 
responding hollow  in  the  fixed  bone  ;  while  in  the  hinge  both 
are  furnished  with  processes  and  depressions,  which  are  mu- 
tually adapted  to  each  other.  The  hip-joint  is  an  example  of  the 
first,  and  the  elbow  of  the  second  species  of  articulation ;  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  admits  of  a  rotatory  motion  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  second  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  two  direc- 
tions only. 

Although  the  general  form  of  the  articulation  may  be  observed 
in  the  solid  body  of  the  bone  itself,  yet,  in  most  cases,  cartilage 
materially  contributes  to  the  accurate  completion  of  these  parts, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  the  articulating  surface  is  always  covered 
with  this  body.  Many  obvious  advantages  arise  from  this  con- 
struction. The  smoothness  of  the  cartilage,  as  well  as  its  elas- 
tic nature,  admits  of  a  more  easy  motion  than  could  have  existed 
if  the  two  hard  substances  had  been  in  immediate  contact, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  parts  are  less  liable  to  injury  firom 
violent  concussion,  than  if  they  had  possessed  a  more  rigid  tex- 
ture. In  order  to  facilitate  motion,  by  diminishing  friction,  the 
joints  are  enclosed  in  a  membranous  bag,  filled  with  a  dense 
lubricating  fluid,  called  synovia,  which  is  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  moveable  extremities.  To  complete  the  mechanism 
of  these  parts,  they  are  provided  with  a  suitable  apparatus  of 
ligaments,  which  ser^-e  to  keep  the  bones  in  their  relative  situa- 
tions, and  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  joints,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  displacement,  except  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
violence.  To  enier  into  a  description  of  the  ligaments,  or  in- 
deed of  any  of  the  individual  joints,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
the  province  of  ihc  anatomist;  I  shall  only  further  obsenx  on 
this  subject,  that  in  no  part  of  the  body  is  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  more  apparent  than  in  the  construction  of  the 
joints  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  them '. 

>  Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  i.  p.  20.  Boycr,  Anat.  t.  i.  p.  55.  Bichat,  Anat  G^ti. 
t.  ii.  p.  174  et  seq. ;  the  subject  of  the  articulations  is  treated  by  tliis  anato- 
mist in  considerable  detail ;  see  also  Blandin's  notes  to  the  Anat.  Gen.  t. 
iii.  p.  59.  .81 ;  Cloquet,  Anat.  Descrip.  §  2.  p.  210  et  sefj.;  the  same  trans, 
by  Knox,  Ch.  2.  p.  172 let  seq.;  Quain's  Anat.  Ch.  3.  p.  215  et  seq.;  also 
the  articles  "  Articulation,"  by  Jourdan,  in  Diet.  Sc.  Med.  t.  ii. ;  by  B^clard, 
to  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  iii. ;  and  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  Cyc.  Anat.  v.  \. 

'  An  interesting  example  of  thin  kind  has  been  lately  pointed  oul\)^  ^\t. 
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The  mechanical  stnicture  of  bdne  formed  a  part  of  the  in- 
restigations  of  Malpighi,  and  he  is  considered  as  having  been 
the  first  who  announced  that  its  basis  consists  of  an  animal 
matter,  the  texture  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance '.  The  experiments  of  Duhamel  proved,  that  the  animal 
matter,  under  certain  circumstances,  assumed  a  laminated  ap- 
pearance * ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Herissant  for  the  important 
foct,  that  bone  contains  an  earthy  matter,  and  that  many  of  its 
specific  propeilies  depend  upon  this  ingredient  He  distinctly 
states  that  bone  is  essentially  composed  of  two  substances,  the 
one  a  cartilaginous  basis  or  parenchyma,  which  gives  the  gene- 
nd  form  to  the  part ;  the  other  a  peculiar  earthy  matter,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  cartilaginous  basis,  and  is  the  cause  of  its 
hardness  \  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  digesting  bone  in  di- 
lated muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  earthy  matter  without 
acting  upon  the  membrane,  when  we  procure  a  substance  retain- 
iag  its  former  bulk  and  shape,  but  converted  into  a  soft,  flexible, 
and  elastic  body.  In  this  process  We  have  removed  the  earth, 
and  left  the  membrane ;  by  burning  the  bone  we  may  reverse 
the  operation,  for  we  may  suffer  the  animal  matter  to  be  con- 
sumed, while  the  earth  is  left  untouched,  preserving,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  former  texture. 

The  general  opinion  among  modem  anatomists  respecting  the 
structure  of  bone,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  membranous 
part  is  arranged,  is,  that  like  the  other  soft  solids,  it  is  essen- 
tially composed  of  fibrous  laminas  or  plates,  which  are  so  con- 
nected together,  as  to  form,  by  their  intersection,  a  series  of 
cells,  analogous  to  those  of  the  cellular  texture,  in  which  the 
earth  is  deposited.  Gagliardi  conceived  that  the  plates  were 
held  together  by  small  processes,  like  nails,  the  form  of  which 
he  minutely  describes  * ;  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observations,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  fanci- 
ful conjecture.  Bichat  has  even  denied  the  existence  of  the 
laminated  structure  of  bone,  and  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
all  the  facts  and  experiments,  which  seem  to  demonstrate  its 
presence,  are  fallacious,  and  depend,  either  upon  the  peculiar 

Earle,  in  the  structure  of  the  spine  in  certain  birds  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822, 
p.  276. 

'  Anat.  Plant,  p.  19. 

«  M6m.  Acad,  pour  1739,  1741,  1742,  1743,  passim. 

•  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1758,  p.  322.  Nesbitt  had  indeed  previously  shown, 
that  what  he  styles  cretaceous  matter,  was  an  ingredient  in  the  composition 
of  bone;  see  his  Human  Osteology,  p.  31,  2  et  alibi;  but  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  somewhat  vague  and  indeterminate. 

*  Anat.  Ossium,  passim,  and  fig.  2.  This  treatise  would  appear  to  exhi- 
bit one  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  self-deception,  which  are  occasionally 
met  with,  even  in  the  palpable  science  of  anatomy.  Probably  in  the  same 
light  we  must  regard  tne  account  given  by  Havers  of  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  pores  ;  see  his  Osteologia,  §  35.  .37.  Havers's  description  is,  how- 
ever, partly  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  elder  Monro ;  Anatomy  of 

t/fe  Bone?  and  Nerves,  p,  13. 
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mode  ID  which  the  bone  has  been  treated  by  the  operator,  or 
upon  some  other  cause,  which  induces  the  laminated  appear- 
ance, although  the  lamine  did  not  previously  exist'.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  opinion  of  Bichat  may  be  correct  By  a  kind 
of  loose  analogy,  which  is  so  often  introduced  into  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  the  substance  of  bone  has  been  described  as 
consisting  of  regular  concentric  rings,  like  those  that  compose 
the  trunks  of  trees ;  an  analogy  that  was  probably  derived  from 
the  hypothesis  of  Duhamel  respecting  the  formation  of  bone, 
which  will  be  presently  noticed.  These  concentric  layers  cer- 
tainly do  not  exist*,  but  I  think  it  equally  certain  that  the 
membrane  of  bone  is  composed  of  plates,  very  similar  in  their 
general  form  and  disposition  to  those  of  the  cellular  texture, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  earthy  matter  is  inserted  between 
these  plates,  and  thus  is  likewise  disposed  to  assume  the  lami- 
nated structure.  The  proof  of  this  structure  will  appear  when 
we  come  to  consider  Uie  internal  conformation  of  bone,  and  the 
appearances  v^hich  it  exhibits  when  partially  decomposed '. 

When  a  bone  is  divided  longitudinally,  so  as  to  disclose  its 
internal  structure,  we  observe  its  different  parts  to  exhibit  a 
variety  of  appearances,  especially  with  respect  to  the  greater 
or  less  compactness  of  its  composition.  These  varieties  have 
been  reduced  to  two,  the  hard  or  compact,  and  the  cancellated, 
reticular,  or  spongy.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  bone 
which  does  not  exhibit  both  of  these  textures,  the  compact  form- 
ing its  external,  and  the  spongy  its  internal  part.  The  long 
bones  consist  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  compact  matter,  including 
a  quantity  of  the  spongy  substance  ;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
two  varies  much  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  bone.    The 

*  Anat.  Gen.  t  ii.  p.  155  et  seq.  Cheselden  says,  "  Nor  are  the  parts  of 
bones  disposed  into  visible  lameUce,  stratum  super  stratum,  as  many  have 
painted."'     Osteographia,  Introd. 

*  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  membranous  part  of  bone  has  been  ela- 
borately developed  by  Scarpa,  who  has  detailed  a  series  of  accurate  observa- 
tions on  it  in  its  various  states  of  growth  and  disease,  as  well  as  by  subjecting 
it  to  the  action  of  chemical  re-agents.  He  very  satisfactorily  refutes  the  idea 
of  the  membranous  pait  of  bone  being  composed  of  a  series  of  regular  con- 
centric laminse;  see  his  essay  De  Penit.  Struct.  Oss.  p.  16  et  alibi.  Ras- 
pail  applies  to^he  bones  his  hypothesis  of  vesicular  arrangement ;  but  1  am 
disposed  to  think  with  less  success  than  in  most  of  the  other  textures ;  §  543 
et  seq. 

'  As  we  may  presume  that  the  earthy  part  of  the  bone  is  moulded  into  its 
appropriate  form  by  the  membrane  into  which  it  is  deposited,  we  may  judge 
of  the  structure  of  the  latter  by  that  of  the  former,  which  from  its  firmer  con- 
sistence it  is  more  easy  to  ascertain.  Now  whether  we  examine  the  bone 
daring  its  formation  in  the  foetal  state,  or  after  it  has  had  its  membrane  de« 
stroyod  by  the  action  of  fire,  we  find  the  earth  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
fibr^  which,  when  the  bone  is  perfected,  have  a  tendency  to  a  laminated 
arrangement.  Li  the  first  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  He- 
view,  p.  231.. 3,  we  have  some  valuable  observations  on  the  structure  of 
cartilage  and  bone,  by  Prof.  Arnold,  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Ticdemann 
and  Treviranus.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Benson,  in  the  Cyc.  o(  \ti«X, 
V.  i.  p.  432, 3. 
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shank  or  body  of  the  bone  consists  principally  of  the  compact 
with  but  little  of  the  cellular  matter,  while  the  extremities  or 
heads  of  these  bones  are  principally  composed  of  the  cellular 
matter,  with  only  a  thin  crust  of  the  compact  substance.  It 
has  been  asserted,  although  I  do  not  find  that  the  experiment 
has  been  accurately  made,  that  equal  cylinders  of  the  same  bone, 
taken  from  different  parts  of  their  length,  contain  the  same 
absolute  quantity  of  solid  fibres,  but  differently  disposed.  The 
flat  bones  generally  consist  of  an  external  covering  of  the  hard 
substance  on  each  of  their  surfaces,  with  a  layer  of  the  spongy 
matter  interposed  between  them  ;  while,  in  the  short  bones,  the 
disposition  and  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  texture  is  more 
.  irregular.  In  the  large  bones  of  the  extremities,  where  the 
structure  is  seen  to  the  most  advantage,  the  compact  substance 
is  found  to  be  a  completely  solid  body  scarcely  exhibiting  any 
visible  arrangement,  either  fibrous  or  laminated;  but  as  we 
proceed  towaids  the  inner  part,  we  find  the  substance  to  be  less 
and  less  dense,  until,  at  length,  it  becomes  completely  cellular, 
forming  what  have  been  termed  the  cancelli.  In  the  centre  of 
the  bone  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  spongy  matter,  and  a  con- 
siderable hollow  space  is  left,  which  is  filled  up  with  a  series  of 
membranous  cells,  in  which  the  marrow  is  lodged :  some  writers 
have  called  this  the  reticulated  part  of  the  bone. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  structure  of  the 
long  bones  in  order  to  shew  how  admirably  the  arrangement 
of  their  parts  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined. Their  extremities  are  the  fixed  points  from  which  the 
muscles  re-act,  and  where  greater  space  was  required  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendons ;  their  diameter  is,  on  this  account, 
considerably  increased,  and  their  osseous  matter  is  disposed  in 
nearly  an  equal  degree  through  their  whole  substance ;  while, 
in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  which  is  more  exposed  to  external 
violence,  and  where  nothing  was  wanting  but  mere  strength, 
the  bony  plates  are  all  consolidated  together  into  a  compact 
dense  ring,  leaving  the  centre  nearly  hollow.  This  form  of  the 
part,  as  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  compact  matter  disposed 
round  a  central  cavity,  has  the  important  effect  of  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  bone  without  adding  to  its  weight,  llie  re- 
sistance of  a  cylindrical  body  to  a  force  applied  transversely 
may  be  mathematically  demonstrated  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diameter,  so  that  the  same  number  of  fibres,  placed 
as  it  were  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  produce  a  strong- 
er bone  than  if  they  had  been  all  united  in  the  centre,  and  the 
diameter  of  it  had  been  proportionably  diminished  *.  We  ac- 
corcHngly  find  that  the  hollow  cylindrical  bones  are  always 
placed  in  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  power  of  resisting 
external  force  was  an  important  object ;  but  where,  at  the  same 

'  Monro,    Anatomy  of  t!ie  Bones  and  Nerves,  p.  21 ;  Portcrficld,  in  Ed. 
Med.  Essaya,  v.  i.  p.  112. 
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time,  it  was  very  desirable  not  to  add  unnece8sarily  to  their 
weight. 

Although  the  hard  external  part  of  the  bone  is  a  perfectly 
compact  body,  in  which  we  can  scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of 
a  specific  organization,  yet  ther^  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is 
made  up  of  fibres  and  plates  similar  to  those  of  the  spongy  or 
cancellated  part,  and  difiering  from  it  principally  in  its  greater 
degree  of  condensation.  When  we  examine  a  bone  during  the 
process  of  ossification ',  we  find  that  those  parts  which  after- 
wards become  the  most  completely  solidified  are  of  an  evident 
fibrous  texture ;  and  we  observe  the  fibres  to  become  more  aud 
more  numerous  as  the  process  advances,  and  to  adhere  more  and 
more  closely  together,  until,  at  length,  the  substance  becomes 
perfectly  compact.  And  when  a  bone  is  subjected  to  any  ope* 
ration,  by  which  its  substance  is  decomposed,  and  its  texture 
destroyed,  as  by  calcination,  by  maceration  in  diluted  acids,  or 
by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  always  exhibits  a  lami- 
nated or  fibrous  appearance,  and  shews  a  tendency  to  separate 
into  longitudinal  portions.  Besides,  the  transition  from  the, 
compact  to  the  spongy  part  of  the  bone  is  not  marked  by  any 
decided  limits,  but  they  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  de^ 
grees,  so  as  to  shew  that  there  is  no  essential  difierence  betweep. 
them. 

The  direction  of  the  fibres  is  found  to  vary,  in  the  three  kinds 
of  bones,  according  to  their  respective  forms  ;  in  the  round  cy** 
lindrical  bones  they  are  long,  and  lie  parallel  to  each  other,*— 
in  the  flat  bones  they  generally  exhibit  a  radiated  structure,-— 
while  in  the  short  bones  their  direction  is  more  irregular,  de- 
pending, in  each  particular  case,  upon  the  figure  of  the  bone  to. 
which  they  belong. 

In  its  physical  properties,  bone  is  the  most  simple  of  any  of 
the  components  of  the  body.  Membrane,  as  I  remarked  on  a 
former  occasion,  is  not  possessed  of  any  properties  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  living  system,  and  which  do  not  belong  to  many 
other  substances ;  but  bone,  when  in  its  most  perfect  state,  is 
neither  flexible,  extensible,  nor  elastic,  and,  in  short,  has  no 
mechanical  properties  but  those  which  necessarily  belong  to 
every  kind  of  solid  matter  ^. 

Sect.  2.  Chemical  Composition  of  Bone. 

The  .chemical  nature  of  bone  was  veiy  imperfectly  understood 
until  about  fiffy  years  ago.    It  had,  indeed,  been  djficovered  by 

1  Albinus,  Icon.  Oss.  Fetus,  tab.  i.  fig.  1,  2. 

'  The  various  genera  of  the  Cetacea,  although  they  have  so  many  physio- 
logical relations  with  the  other  orders  of  the  Mammalia,  differ  considerably 
from  them  in  the  composition  and  structure  of  their  bones.  On  this  subject 
I  may  refer  to  the  article  •*  Cetology,"  by  Dr.  Kirby,  in  Brewster's  Encyc, 
where  we  have  many  interesting  observations  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  these  animals.  The  article  contains  a  valuable  list  ode- 
ferences. 
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Hcrissant  to  be  a  compound  of  an  animal  and  an  earthy  sub- 
stance, but  nothing  was  known  respecting  the  exact  naturei  of 
either  of  its  ingredients.  Gahn  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
discovered  that  the  earth  was  the  phosphate  of  lime  ^ ;  an  earthy 
salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  bears  a  high  temperature 
without  being  decomposed,  so  as  to  give  to  bone  tiie  pro* 
perty  of  resisting,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  most  of  the  exter- 
nal agents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  to  render  it  the  most 
durable  of  any  organized  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Accordingly  the  bones  of  animals  are  found  in  a  tolerably 
perfect  state  after  a  lapse  even  of  many  centuries,  and  after 
having  been  exposed  to  all  the  revolutions  to  which  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  incident  ^.  Indeed,  from  the  discoveries 
which  have  been  lately  made  by  the  modem  geologists,  we  are 
induced  to  believe  that  bones  still  remain,  which  have  existed 
long  before  any  traditionary  or  historical  records  of  which  we 
are  in  possession,  and  when  the  earth  was  peopled  by  animals 
of  a  different  kind  from  any  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

The  nature  of  the  animal  matter  of  bones  was  still  longer  in 
being  understood,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett  for  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  He  found  it  to  possess  all  the  cha- 
racters of  condensed  albumen,  the  substance  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  basis  of  membranous  matter  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Of  the  different  species  of  these  bodies,  it  appears 
the  most  nearly  to  resemble  cartilage ;  and,  irom  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  made  on  the  original  formation  of  bone,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  identical  with  this  substance. 
Besides  the  solid  animal  matter,  bones  contain  a  quantity  of 
jelly,  which  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  boiling ',  and  we 

^  The  claim  of  Gahn  to  this  discover}',  which  was  long  doubtful,  is,  at 
length,  fully  established  by  Berzelius ;  see  Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry, 
p.  76.  The  more  accurate  researches  of  contemporary  chemists,  and  especially 
Mr.  Hatchett,  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  and  Prof.  Berzelius,  have  dis- 
covered that  the  earth  of  bone  is  less  simple  than  was  previously  supposed  to 
be  the  case.  Besides  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  nearly  82  percent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  earth,  it  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  fluate  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  with  the  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  soda ;  Chimie, 
par  Esslinger,  t.  vii.  p.  469  et  seq.  The  analysis  indicates  a  considerable  ex^ 
cess  of  b'me  above  that  necessary  to  saturate  the  acids  ;  and  the  same  excess, 
although  in  a  little  different  proportion,  is  indicated  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Dalton  ;  Manchester.  Mem.  v.  iii.  ser.  2d,  p.  5 ;  this,  however,  as  he  ob- 
serves, may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  being  driven  off 
by  the  calcination.  For  an  account  of  the  chemical  composition  of  bone,  I 
may  farther  refer  to  Aikins*  and  Ure's  Dictionaries,  and  to  the  systems  of 
Thenard,  Thomson,  Henry,  and  Turner,  in  loco.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  some  of  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  the  part  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  the  skeleton,  consists  principally  of  a  siliceous  basis ; 
Grant's  Comp.  Anat.  v.  i.  ch.  1.  §  2. 

•  Clift  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  84. 

•  Proust  in  Journ.  Phys.  t.  liii.  p.  227  ;  Berzelius  on  Animal  Chem.  p.  78 ; 
see  also  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xii.  p.  106,  for  the  process  employed  at  Geneva  for 
procuring  jelly  from  bone ;  mit,  as  is  remarked  by  the  editor,  it  is  the  sub- 
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find  that  this  jelly  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  bones  of  young 
than  of  old  animals.  Before  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatcbett, 
the  same  erroneous  opinion  was  entertained  respecting  the  ani- 
mal matter  of  bones  as  of  membrane,  that  it  consists  entirely  of 
jelly,  an  opinion  which  is  maintained  eren  by  Bichat '  and 
Cuvier  %  as  well  as  by  other  eminent  physiologists,  whose  works 
are  of  recent  date.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  case  with  some  of 
the  bones  of  very  young  animals ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  per- 
fect bones  of  the  adult,  it  is  certain  that,  unless  the  water  be 
applied  under  such  a  degree  of  compression  as  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature much  above  the  ordinary  boiling  point,  as  takes  plact 
m  Papin^s  digester,  a  small  portion  only  of  the  bone  will  bt 
dissolved. 

Besides  the  marrow  which  occupies  the  central  cavities  of 
some  of  the  larger  bones,  the  pores  and  cancelli  of  the  bone 
itself  contain  a  kind  of  oily  matter,  which  has  been  thought  to 
differ  from  marrow  merely  in  possessing  a  greater  degree  of 
fluidity '.  The  marrow  is  said  to  be  lodged  in  a  series  of  mem- 
branous cells  which,  like  those  in  which  the  fat  is  deposited, 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other ;  while,  from  the  observa- 
tions that  have  been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Howship,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  what  has  been  called  the  oil  of  bones  is  deposited  in 
longitudinal  canals  that  pass  through  the  solid  substance  of  the 
bone  through  which  its  vessels  are  transmitted  *. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  the  use  <^ 
the  marrow  and  the  oil  of  bones,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  un- 
satisfactory. The  general  opinion  of  physiologists  about  the 
time  of  Boerhaave  and  Haller  was,  that  Uie  oil  served  to  ren- 
der the  bones  less  brittle,  and  that  the  marrow  was  deposited 
in  the  centre  to  be  carried  into  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  dif- 
fused through  its  substance,  as  it  was  required  for  this  purpose. 
Even  the  most  approved  of  the  modems,  as  Sabatier  and  Boyer, 
seem  still  to  attach  some  importance  to  this  hypothesis,  for  it  is 
stated  by  them,  although,  perhaps,  with  less  confidence  than  by 
their  predecessors '.  As  to  the  oil,  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
could  have  the  effect  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  under  any 
circumstances,  and  it  is  still  less  probable  when  considered  in 
its  actual  relation  to  the  bones,  because  it  appears  that  the  oil 
which  is  found  in  them  is  rather  lodged  in  separate  cavities  than 
mixed  up  with  the  earthy  matter,  or  diffused  ^through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone  generally.  But  afler  discarding  the  old  hy- 
pothesis, we  have  little  that  is  more  satisfactory  to  offer  in  its 
room ;  the  only  plausible  conjecture  that  1  can  form  is,  that  the 

ftance  alone  to  which  the  term  *'gel6e  "  is  applied,  that  we  are  to  consider  as 
Jd!y. 

>  Anat.  Gfyk,  t.  ii.  p.  160  et  seq. 

*  Tab.  El^.  p.  82 ;  Lemons,  t.  i.  p.  103. 

*  Boyer,  Anat.  t  L  p.  88. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  vii.  p.  398  et  seq. 

*  Sabatier,  Anat  t  i  p.  16;  Boyer,  Anat  U  L  p.  40. 
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marrow  and  the  oil  of  bones  serve  the  same  purposes  in  the 
animal  (economy  with  the  other  oily  secretions ;  and,  as  it  was 
desirable  for  the  bones  to  be  either  hollow,  or  filled  with  a  sub* 
stance  which  should  not  add  much  to  their  weight,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  employ  them  as  deposits  or 
reservoirs  for  adipose  matter  \  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
&t  generally,  this  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

Sect.  3.   Formation  of  Bone. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  physiology  that  have  afforded  more 
scope  for  speculation  and  hypothesis  than  the  origin  of  bone, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  process  of  ossification  is  accom- 
plished. The  ancients,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
Done,  could  not  be  expected  to  form  any  accurate  notions  on 
this  subject,  and  they  accordingly  satisfied  themselves  with  say- 
ing, that  there  was  present  in  the  fluids  an  ossific  matter  which 
became  condensed,  as  some  thought,  by  the  operation  of  animal 
heat,  some  by  the  evaporation  of  its  watery  parts,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  mere  pressure.  But  these  opinions,  and  many 
others  equally  vague  and  gratuitous,  were  refuted  by  the  modem 
physiologists,  and  particularly  by  Haller  and  Albinus '.  Hal- 
ler  made  a  number  of  minute  observations  upon  this  point, 
which,  although  they  did  not  lead  him  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  at  least  enabled  him  to  avoid  Uie  gross  errors  of 
his  predecessors.  His  opinion  was  that  as  the  growth  of  the 
body  generally  depends  upon  the  arterial  blood,  so  that  of  each 
of  its  individual  organs  is  immediately  effected  by  an  impulse 
given  to  the  vessels  of  the  part,  by  which  an  additional  quantity 
of  fluid  is  carried  to  it ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  either  of  some 
provision  of  the  system,  or  of  some  occasional  exciting  cause 
of  a  more  mechanical  nature,  the  action  of  particular  arteries 
is  augmented  at  certain  periods  of  life,  so  as  to  cause  their  suc- 
cessive development  ^  With  respect  to  the  bones,  his  idea  was 
that  the  osseous  particles  being,  as  he  styles  them,  of  a  gross 
nature,  the  small  arteries  of  the  foetal  bones  are  not  capable  of 
receiving  them.  At  a  certain  period,  however,  as  the  heart  ac- 
quires more  force,  it  propels  its  contents  more  powerfully,  and 
thus  distends  the  vessels,  and  enables  them  to  receive  the  earthy 
particles.  But,  after  a  certain  quantity  has  been  deposited,  and 
the  bone  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  its  rigidity 

■  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Skeleton,  entertains  the  same  idea 
Tespecting  the  use  of  the  marrow,  p.  48  et  seq.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  435. 

'  See  Acad,  Annot.  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  for  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
anatomists  upon  the  nature  and  formation  of  bone,  as  well  as  for  the  author's 
own  views  upon  the  subject. 

•  This  hypothesis  of  the  successive  development  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  in  consequence  of  local  arterial  action,  constituted  one  of  the 
favourite  speculations  of  Cullen ;  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  he  or 
Haller  has  the  merit  of  priority. 
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resists  fiiriher  dbtention ;  and,  at  length,  by  the  coDtinaed  ad- 
dition of  the  osseous  matter,  the  whole  becomes  solidified,  and 
concretes  into  a  perfect  bone  \ 

Many  objections  present  themselves  against  this  hypothesis, 
both  when  it  is  considered  in  its  general  outline  and  in  its  de- 
tail.   It  is  altogether  of  too  mechanical  a  nature,  and  attributes 
aU  those  changes  to  a  mere  alteration  in  the  diameter  of  the 
vessels,  which  probably  depend  upon  some  action  immediately 
connected  with  the  functions  of  life.     If  we  descend  to  particu- 
lars,  we  may  ask  what  became  of  the  osseous  matter  before  the 
arteries  of  tlie  future  bone  were  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive 
it  ?     The  arteries  of  the  bone  begin  to  convey  the  earthy  par- 
ticles before  they  are  large  enough  to  admit  the  red  particles 
of  the  blood,  so  that,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  foetal  ex- 
istence, we  have  arteries  which  are  obviously  larger  than  those 
that  ajre  sent  to  the  bones  when  they  begin  to  acquire  their 
earthy  matter ;  why,  then,  we  may  ask,  was  not  this  matter  de- 
posited in  these  larger  arteries  ?  and,  in  short,  according  to  this 
mechanical  view  of  the  subject,  what  prevents  the  whole  body 
from  becoming  ossified,  as  each  separate  artery,  or  system  of 
arteries,  acquires  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  the  passage  of 
these  gross  particles  ?     On  this,  however,  as  on  many  other  to- 
pics in  physiology,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  overthrow  the  hypo- 
theses of  others,  but  very  difficult  to  substitute  more  correct  or 
consistent  ones  in  their  place ;  and,  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  ade- 
qW'tQ  means  of  explaining  the  difficulty.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
phenomena  that  attend  the  process  of  ossification ;  and,  with- 
out attempting  to  reduce  them  to  a  regular  theory,  I  shall  offer 
some  remarks  upon  them,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  far 
they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  other  operations  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  how  far  they  must  be  admitted  to  be  inexplicable. 
And  I  must  here  remark,  that  although  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  be  explicit  in  my  objections  to  Haller's  hypothesis  of 
ossification,  yet  I  am  fully  cUsposed  to  allow  him  every  degree 
of  merit  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements ;  for  it  is  to  his  treatise 
on  the  formation  of  bone '  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first,  as 
weU  as  some  of  the  best  observations  that  we  possess  upon  the 
sabject 

when  we  examine  the  fioetus,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
existence,  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  observe  the  rudunents  of 
its  future  limbs,  and  the  different  parts  which  are  destined  to 
compose  the  skeleton,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  figures  of  some 
of  the  larger  bones,  but  they  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  mat- 
ter which  is  perfectly  soft  or  semi-fluid,  contained  in  a  delicate 

>  EL  Phys.  xxix.  4.  23  et  seq. ;    Op.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  595  et  seq.     See  also 
Winslow's  Anat.  b^  Douglas,  sect.  2. 
*  Ezper.  de  Osuiun  Fonn.  in  Oper.  Mia.  U  ii,  p.  460  et  leq.  et  556  et  »ec^ 
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membrane.  By  degrees  the  parts  acquire  more  consistence, 
and  the  membrane  becomes  more  dense,  until  they  gradually 
assume  the  appearance  and  exhibit  the  properties  of  cartilage. 
This  cartilage  which  is  at  first  transparent  and  colourless,  after 
some  time  exhibits  opake,  whitish  spots  on  different  parts  of  it8 
surface,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  found 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  delicate  lines ;  these  increase  in  size 
and  in  density,  and  at  length  red  points  are  seen  to  be  dis>- 
persed  through  them,  indicating  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
part  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  red 
globules  through  them.  From  this  period,  which,  according 
to  Blumenbach,  is,  in  the  human  subject,  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  week  after  conception',  the  earthy  matter  is  copiously 
deposited  in  its  appropriate  cells;  the  parts,  which  were  at  first 
soil  and  afterwards  elastic,  now  become  hard  and  rigid,  so  that 
the  blood  seems  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  forcing  a  passage 
through  its  vessels,  compressed  as  they  are  by  the  dense  mat*' 
ter  which  accumulates  round  them  in  all  directions,  and  either 
entirely  obliterates  them,  or  at  least  greatly  diminishes  their 
number  and  capacity  '• 

From  Mr.  Howship^s  elaborate  observations  on  the  process 
of  ossification,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
accuracy,  it  might  appear  doubtful,  whether  the  first  deposition 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  car- 
tilage, for  he  informs  us  that,  in  the  long  bones,  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  osseous  matter  is  a  short  hollow  cylinder,  which  is 
said  to  exist  before  any  cartilage  can  be  distinguished,  and 
which  is  conjectured  to  be  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  pe- 
riosteum". Before,  however,  we  can  admit  this  inference,  we 
must  decide  in  what  sense  the  term  cartilage  is  to  be  employed ; 
and  it  must  be  proved  that  the  soil  matter,  in  which  this  os- 
seous cvlinder  is  formed,  is  not  itself  the  future  cartilage,  merely 
in  a  son  state,  united  to  a  large  proportion  of  water.  It  would 
seem,  that  at  this  early  period,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  either 
the  periosteum  or  the  cartilage,  and  that  it  is  rather  fi'om  theo- 
retical deduction,  than  from  actual  observation,  that  we  assume 
the  presence  of  either  of  them. 

During  this  deposition  of  bony  matter  another  very  important 
operation  is  going  forwards.  The  cartilage,  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  basis  of  the  future  bone,  is  homogeneous  in  its 
texture,  and  contains  no  cavities  of  any  kind,  but  while  the 
different  parts  of  it  are  changed  in  their  chemical  composition, 
its  mechanical  structure  undergoes  an  equal  alteration.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  secretory  arteries  deposit  the  proper  bone,  the 
absorbents  carry  off  the  cartilage ;  but  although  their  action 
corresponds  in  point  of  time,  they  differ  as  to  the  seat  of  their 
operations,  the  greater  quantity  of  osseous  matter  being  depo- 

*  Inst.  Phys.  §  642.  '  See  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

^  Med,  Cbir.  Tr.  v.  vi.  p.  263  et  seq. ;  v.  vii.  p.  387  et  seq. 
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sited  on  the  external  part  of  the  bone,  while  the  absorption  is 
carried  on  at  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  former  acquires  its 
proper  degree  of  hardness,  the  interior  is  either  reduced  to  a 
complete  cavity  or  into  tlie  loose  cellular  substance  that  has 
been  described.  In  contemplating  this  very  curious  metamor- 
phosis, many  important  subjects  of  inquiry  present  themselves 
tons;  and  among  others  we  may  ask,  in  what  way  is  the  earthy 
matter,  which  we  assume  to  be  conveyed  by  the  arteries,  depo- 
sited by  them  in  its  appropriate  situation ;  whether  it  is  forced 
out  by  their  extremities,  or  discharged  from  their  sides  by  a 
kind  of  infiltration,  or  whether  it  remains  lodged  in  them,  so 
as  in  fact  to  convert  the  capillary  arteries  themselves  into 
osseous  fibres.  To  this  question  we  are  unable,  I  conceive,  to 
give  a  decisive  answer ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  general  actions  of  the  animal  oeconomy 
to  adopt  the  idea,  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  poured  out  fi'om 
the  extremities  of  the  vessels. 

And  here  again  a  new  difficulty  occurs  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  the  deposition  takes  place.  The  cartilage  previously 
appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  body,  yet  the  earth  is  deposited 
according  to  a  specific  mode  of  arrangement,  which  must  de- 
pend either  upon  some  mechanical  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
cartilage,  or  upon  a  tendency  in  the  particles  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  to  assume  this  peculiar  arrangement.  I  apprehend 
that  we  have  no  facts,  and  only  a  very  imperfect  analogy,  which 
can  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  on  this  point,  and  until  this 
difficulty  be  solved,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  theory 
of  the  process  of  ossification '. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  throw  any  real 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  effect  that  is  produced,  we  must 
first  of  all  inquire,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter that  occupies  the  place  of  the  future  bone  or  composes  its 
basis.  Some  physiologists,  as  Haller,  Sabatier,  and  Boyer*, 
have  stated  that  it  is  gelatinous,  Bichat'  calls  it  mucilaginous^ 
while  Broussais  styles  it  albumino-gelatinous*;  but  all  these 
terms,  we  may  presume,  were  employed  in  a  vague  sense,  re* 
ferring  more  to  the  pliysical  properties  and  consistence  of  the 
substance,  than  to  its  chemical  nature,  which  it  is  probable  was 
never  accurately  examined,  nor  indeed  was  the  knowledge  of 
animal  chemistry  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  earlier 
writers  to  obtain  any  correct  knowledge  on  this  point.  Even 
Bichat,  when  he  styles  it  mucilaginous,  does  not  appear  to  have 
affixed  any  other  meaning  to  the  word,  than  that  of  a  semi-fluid 
substance,  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity;  for  the 

*  Dr.  Roget*s  section  on  the  **  Formation  and  Development  of  Bone," 
may  be  here  referred  to  for  many  valuable  remarks  on  these  topics  s 
Bridge  water  Treatise,  v.  i.  p.  375  et  seq. 

'  Hidlcr,  El.  Phys.  xxix.  4.  23;  Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  i.  p.  13;  Boyer,  Anat, 
U  i.  p.  40;  see  also  Gibson  in  Manch.  Mem.  v.  j.  new  series,  p.  151. 

»  Anat.  Gen,  t  u.  p.  189.  *  Physiol,  t.  \.  p,  10. 
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proofs  wliicli  he  brings  in  support  of  his  position  are  altogether 
inadequate.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  a 
point  in  which  we  are  entirely  guided  by  conjecture,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  first  rudiment  of  the  bone  is  gelatinous  than 
mucilaginous.  We  find  that  all  the  membranous  parts  of  young 
animals  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  jelly,  and  that,  as 
they  advance  in  life,  the  proportion  of  jelly  gradually  diminishes, 
while  that  of  the  albumen,  which  constitutes  the  proper  mem- 
brane, is  increased.  Besides,  mucilage  appears,  in  all  cases,  to 
be  the  product  of  glandular  secretion,  and  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  organs  of  this  description  connected  with 
the  foetal  bones. 

In  its  second,  or  what  may  be  called  its  cartilaginous  state,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  direct  experiments  have  been  performed 
upon  its  chemical  nature;  but  as  it  is  then  in  a  condition  which 
admits  of  more  minute  examination,  and  exists  in  much  larger 
quantity,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  its  physical  properties, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  substance  which  occu- 
pies the  situation  of  the  future  bone,  is  nearly  of  the  same 
chemical  nature  with  the  membranous  matter  that  afterwards 
enters  into  its  composition.  Still,  however,  the  mechanical 
disposition  of  its  parts  differs  so  much  in  the  two  states,  that 
it  seems  most  probable,  and  is  most  analogous  to  the  usual  ope- 
rations of  the  system,  that  the  first  cartilage  should  be  entirely 
removed,  and  tliat  a  new  deposition  of  animal  matter  should 
take  place.  We  are  not  able  to  determine  precisely  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  induces  the  partial  opacity  of 
the  cartilage  in  those  places  which  after\i  ards  become  the  centres 
of  ossification,  whether  it  be  merely  a  greater  condensation  of 
the  part,  or  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in 
it,  or  whether  it  be  the  commencement  of  Uic  actual  deposition 
of  the  osseous  matter'. 

The  next  thing  that  we  observe  is  the  presence  of  the  vessels 
carrying  red  blood,  a  circumstance  which  must  no  doubt  depend 
upon  an  increased  local  action ;  but  what  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  this,  or  what  connexion  it  has  with  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  cartilage,  is  altogether  unknown.  1  have  already 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  manner  in  which 
the  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter  is  brouglit  about,  and  in- 
deed enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  although  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  steps  of  the  operation,  and  with  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  we  are  scarcely  able^ 
in  a  single  case,  to  decide  upon  their  efficient  cause,  or  to  point 
out  any  connexion  between  them. 

In  considering  the  formation  of  bone,  and  especially  the  im- 
mediate source  whence  its  component  parts  are  derived,  it  may 
be  proper  to  notice  an  hypothesis,  which  for  some  time  enjoyed 

>  Seo  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Miliigan,   in  his  notes  to  the  Translation  of 
Magendie's  Physiol  p.  703,  .5. 
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a  considerable  share  of  celebrity,  and  which,  although  at  pre- 
sent discarded,  desenres  to  be  mentioned  as  having  led  to  some 
important  facts  on  the  subject.  Duhamel,  an  ingenious  French 
naturalist,  had  formed  an  opinion,  that  the  successive  layers  or 
annual  rings  of  wood,  which  are  formed  in  the  trunks  of  trees, 
are  deposited  from  the  inner  bark,  or  rather  that  the  inner  bark 
of  each  year  is,  during  the  following  season,  converted  into  the 
alburnum,  or  the  external  layer  of  the  proper  wood.  This  hy- 
pothesis he  endeavoured  to  extend  to  the  bones,  and  for  this 
purpose  devised  a  set  of  experiments,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  much  diligence.  It  had  been  accidentally  discovered ', 
that  when  an  animal  has  had  madder  mixed  with  its  food,  the 
bones  become  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour.  He  accordingly 
gave  madder  to  an  animal  for  a  certain  period,  then  omitted  it 
for  some  time,  and  afterwards  again  resumed  its  use,  when 
upon  examining  the  bones  after  this  plan  had  been  pursued,  he 
informs  us,  that  they  exhibited  alternate  rings  oi  a  red  and 
white  colour,  corresponding  to  the  times  when  the  animal  had 
used  the  madder  or  omitted  it.  His  conclusion  was  that  the 
bones  are  formed  of  concentric  laminse  or  rings,  which  are  de- 
posited from  the  periosteum  or  investing  membrane ;  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments,  as  he  reported  them,  were  generally 
conceived  to  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  hypo<- 
thesis.  Mr.  John  Bell  shrewdly  remarks,  that  when  specula- 
tors perform  experiments,  they  generally  find  exactly  what  they 
desired  to  find,  and  so  it  appears  to  have  been  with  Duhamel. 
We  are  now  assured  that  the  succession  of  differently  coloured 
lings  which  Duhamel  described,  could  have  no  existence,  or 
that  if  any  thing  resembling  them  took  place,  it  could  have  no 
connexion  with  the  periods  during  which  the  madder  had  been 
given  or  withheld.  The  hypothesis  was  indeed  very  satisfac- 
torily controverted  by  Haller^,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  supposing  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  ajQ&nity  which  exists  between  the  colouring 
matter,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime ' ;  this  opinion  Rutherford 
has  since  confirmed  by  direct  experiment^,  and  has  correctly 
referred  it  to  the  general  principle  by  which  colouring  matters 
are  peculiarly  disposed  to  unite  to  earthy  salts,  a  principle  upon 
which  the  operation  of  mordants  in  the  art  of  dyeing  depends. 

On  the  subject  of  ossification,  I  shall  only  fiirther  remark, 
that  its  immec&ate  cause  appears  to  be  unknown,  but  that,  in 
its  general  nature,  it  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  those 
operations  which  we  ascribe  to  the  function  of  secretion,  where 

*  BaBier,  El.  Phys.  zxix.  4.  26 ;  see  also  Duhamel  in  Mem.  Acad,  pour 
1789 ;  and  Gibson,  in  Manchester  Mem.  vol.  i.  new  series,  p.  146. 

'  El  Phys.  zxix.  4.  33.  .36.  <  §  26. 

^  Blake  on  the  Teeth,  p.  188  et  seq.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Hunter  idl  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  madder  attaches  itself  to  the 
animal  matter  of  the  bone,  and  not  to  its  earthy  part ;  Home's  Lect.  gm 
Comp.  AnU.  p.  64. 
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the  arteries  possess  the  power  of  either  separating  particles 
already  existing  in  the  blood,  and  appropriating  them  to  some 
specific  purpose,  or  of  forming  new  combinations,  whieh  may- 
be afterwards  separated  and  employed  in  different  ways^  T^e 
only  circumstance  that  is  peculiar  to  this  case  is,  that  the 
secreting  process  is  confined  to  a  limited  period  of  our  exisf^ 
ence;  that  it  commences  without  any  assignable  cause;  and 
when  it  has  proceeded  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  system,  it  ceases  in  a  way  which 
is  equally  inexplicable.  When  we  come  hereafter  to  treat  more 
particularly  upon  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  its  different  organs,  we  shall  observe  this  adjust- 
ment of  its  physical  condition  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed,  not  only  as  respects  the  whole  system,  but  in  each  of 
its  individual  parts ;  and  we  shall  find,  with  regard  to  the  bones 
in  particular,  that  they  receive  their  perfect  form,  and  complete 
constitution,  in  the  order  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  the  animal.  As  to  the  cause  which  determines 
these  effects  to  be  produced  at  certain  periods  of  our  existence, 
we  can  say  little  more  than  that  we  find  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  animal 
system,  that,  at  regular  times,  certain  changes  should  take 
place,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  physical  cause  for 
them.  In  the  present  case,  the  final  cause  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  at  the  commencement  of  our  existence,  softness  and 
flexibility,  are  absolutely  requisite,  and  hardness  would  be  in- 
jurious, while,  as  the  necessity  for  resisting  external  violence 
gradually  arises,  the  capacity  for  resistance  is  proportionably 
produced. 

The  power  which  the  constitution  possesses  of  repairing 
bones  when  accidentally  injured  is,  perhaps,  more  wonderful  in 
its  operation  than  that  which  originally  produced  them,  as  it 
exhibits,  in  a  more  remarkable  manner,  that  mutual  ad- 
justment of  the  different  corporeal  actions,  and  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  which  distinguishes  the  ani- 
mal machine  from  all  mechanical  contrivances.  Not  only  do 
we  find  that  if  a  bone  be  completely  divided  the  fractured  ends 
are  quickly  cemented  together,  and  rendered  as  firm  as  before 
the  injury ;  but  that  even,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bone  has  been  removed,  a  new  piece  is  generated  to  supply 
the  deficiency'. 

*  The  publications  of  Mr.  Park  and  M.  Moreau,  on  the  excision  of  dis- 
eased joints,  exhibit,  in  a  remarkable  d^ree,  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
in  repairing  injuries  of  the  bones,  or  rather  replacing  considerable  portions 
of  bone  that  had  been  removed.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospi* 
tal  Reports  contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  same 
subject ;  a  paper  which  indicates  the  talent  of  a  skilful  operator,  combined 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  We  have  some  cases 
of  the  same  kind  in  Ed.  Med.  Jour.  v.  xl.  p.  338,  9 ;  and  a  series  of  ex- 
periments by  Flourens  on  the  regeneration  of  bone,  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t. 
XX.  p.  169.     For  the  most  complete  account  of  the  operation  and  its  effects, 
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A  similar  kind  of  controversy  subsisted,  for  a  long  time,  re- 
speciing  the  reparation  of  bone  as  concerning  its  original  forma- 
tion. The  older  writers  supposed  that  the  soft  mucus  or  jelly, 
which  is  efiused  in  the  first  instance,  was  condensed  by  heat 
or  pressure  into  a  hard  ghiten,  which  formed  the  uniting  sub- 
slance'.  This  they  called  callus,  and  conceived  that  it  always 
retained  its  membranous  state,  and  was  never  converted  into 
pi«^er  bone.  Some  physiologists  supposed  that  this  callus 
was. immediately  produced  from  efiused  and  coagulated  blood, 
and  others  that  it  was  derived  from  the  periosteum  of  the  old 
bone.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  understood  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  bone  is  repaired  is  very  similar  to  that  by  which 
it  is  originally  produced;  the  arteries  of  the  periosteum  and  the 
neighbouring  parts'  throw  out  a  soft  matter  called  Ivmph,  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained  ;  tJiis  be- 

I  mav  refer  to  Mr.  Svme*s  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of  Diseased  Joints ;  see 
also  his  Principles  or  Surgery,  p.  323 . .  9. 

*  B<»erhaave,  Aphor.  343  et  seq.  cum  conunent.  Sweiten. 

*  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wood,  it  would  appear,  that  the  vessels 
which  are  principally  concerned  in  this  process  are,  m  the  first  instance, 
those  which  belong  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bone ;  Blanch.  Mem. 
▼.  ill.  new  series,  p.  275  et  seq.  This  opinion,  as  well  as  the  other  modem 
doctrines  respecting  the  reparation  of  bone,  allowing  for  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  terms  employed,  necessarily  depending  upon  the  imperfect  state  of  che- 
mical sdence»  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Haller ;  see  Op.  Min.  t.  ii. 
p.  477  et  alibi ;  also  Scarpa  de  Struct.  Oss.  p.  31.  Sir  B.  BrOdie,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  fractured  bones  are  united,  states  the  pro- 
cess to  consist  of  the  foDowing  steps  : — There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  neighbourinff  parts,  by  wliich  a  quantity  of  a  gelatinous  matter  is 
emsed,  constituting  the  basis  of  the  callus ;  this  callus  then  becomes  ossi- 
fied ;  and  finally,  after  the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  the  caUuis 
is  jUaeU*  absorbed.  It  would  appear,  that  it  is  not  the  vessels  immediately 
6feslpqgiDg  to  the  bone,  but  those  connected  with  the  adjoining  parts,  both 
miiacuiar'  and  cellular,  which  are  the  agents  in  this  operation.  We  have  an 
account  of  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Aberdeen,  which  lead  to 
th^  same  general  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  vessels  concerned ;  Ed. 
Med«  Jour.  V.  xzxvi.  p.  377.  The  formation  of  the  callus,  its  subsequent 
osmficafion.  and  gradmu  moulding  into  its  appropriate  figure,  have  been  mi- 
nut^  described  by  Breschet  and  his  colleagues ;  their  opinion  may  be 
considered  as  generally  similar  to  that  of  Sir  b.  Brodie.  See  also  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Quain,  Anat.  p.  46.. 9.  In  the  Anat.  Pathol,  of  Cm- 
veflhier,  i.  ii.  p.  25  et  seq.,  we  have  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  Continental  writers  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  elaborate  article  on  the  **  Pathological  Conditions  of  Bone,"  by  Mr. 
Porter,  in  the  Cyc.  of  Anat.  may  be  advantageously  consulted ;  also  the  art. 
"  Ossification  du  Cal,"  by  Villerm^,  in  Diet.  Sc.  M^.  t.  xxxviii,  and  "  Os," 
by  Bfaijolin,  in  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xl. 

*  We  should  be  induced  by  analogy  to  conclude  that  the  matter  efiused, 
in  this  case,  is  principally  composed  of  coagulated  albumen ;  but  I  believe  it 
has  not  beni  made  the  subject  of  distinct  experiment.  Dr.  Dowler's  experi- 
ments prove  that  fibrine  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bufiy  coat  ot  the 
blood,  and  probably  of  tiie  fluids  wliich  are  poured  out  in  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation of  the  soft  parts;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  86  et  seq.  Some  of 
the  late  French  physiol€m;ists  speak  of  the  l}7nph  which  is  cfTuscd  in  inflam- 
mation as  an  albumino-nbrous  substance,  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be 
/oonded  merely  on  analogy. 
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comes  graduaUy  converted  into  cartUage,  or  rather  perhaps,  is 
replaced  by  it,  after  being  itself  previously  absorbed ;  the  earth 
of  bone  is  then  deposited  in  this  cartilage,  and  the  cartilage 
either  removed,  or  new  moulded,  in  the  manner  which  was  de- 
scribed above.  But  what  is  the  immediate  cause  by  which  this 
change  is  effected,  why  the  arteries  throw  out  this  substanoe, 
how  it  is  moulded  into  its  proper  form,  whence  the  supply  of 
earth  is  derived  just  at  the  exact  period  when  it  is  required  for 
the  wants  of  the  system,  are  questions  that  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed 
upon  the  subject  have  been,  in  some  cases,  the  mere  expression 
of  the  fact  in  different  words ;  in  others,  the  substitution  of 
the  final  for  the  efficient  cause ;  or  they  have  proceeded  upon 
the  assumption  of  some  imaginary  agent  created  by  the  fancy 
of  the  writer  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  there  is  a  proper  efficient  cause  for  this,  as  well  as  for  every 
other  change  which  occurs  in  the  system ;  and  that,  were  our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy  complete,  we  should  be  able 
to  refer  it  to  the  general  laws  by  which  the  body  is  directed. 
At  present,  however,  our  acquaintance  with  the  minute  opera- 
tions of  nature  is  extremely  limited,  and  we  are  only  retarding 
the  advancement  of  science  by  premature  attempts  at  explain- 
ing them. 

Sect.  4.  Connexian  of  Bone  with  the  living  System. 

Having  now  taken  a  view  of  the  structure  of  bones,  of  their 
physical  properties  and  chemical  composition,  and  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  mode  of  their  growth  and  formation,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  sys- 
tem at  large,  and  the  properties  which  they  possess,  as  forming 
a  part  of  a  living  organized  body.  1  have  already  remarked, 
that  bone,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  possesses  few  blood- 
vessels, compared  with  many  other  structures ;  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  nerves  are  sent  to  it,  and  we  judge  of  the  presence  of 
the  absorbents,  rather  from  observing  effects  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  no  other  cause,  than  from  being  able  actually  to 
demonstrate  their  existence.  Bone  is,  consequently,  devoid  of 
sensibility,  and  is  also  equally  without  contractility ;  it  partakes 
only  in  a  small  degree  of  the  general  action  of  the  system,  and 
its  changes  of  all  kinds  are  effected  slowly,  and  often  in  an  al- 
most imperceptible  manner.  Yet,  like  all  other  organized 
parts,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  every  portion  of  it  is 
connected  with  both  the  arterial  and  the  absorbent  systems, 
and  that,  in  process  of  time,  each  particle  is  removed,  and  fresh 
ones  deposited  in  their  place,  lliis  gradual  exchange  of  old 
for  new  matter  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
growth  of  bone  \     A  solid  organized  body  cannot  grow  by  the 

1  The  esperiments  of  Duhamel,  on  the  effect  of  madder  upon  the  bones, 
were  generally  supposed  to  afford  the  most  direct  proof  of  this  interchanges 
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distention  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  accretion  of  new  matter  to  its 
eiLtemal  surface,  bat  by  the  gradual  re-modelling  of  the  whole. 
If  the  secreting  vessels  be  supposed  to  act  more  powerfully  than 
the  absorbents,  the  new  matter  is  either  conveyed  more  rapidly, 
or  in  greater  quantity  than  the  old  matter  is  removed,  so  that 
the  bulk  of  the  whole  is  ultimately  increased,  and  yet  the  opera^- 
tion  is  effected  so  gradually,  that  the  general  form  of  the  bone 
and  the  relation  of  its  different  parts  to  each  other  are  not  ma- 
terially altered. 

These  observations  refer  to  the  bones  in  their  healthy  state. 
When  labouring  under  disease,  they  exhibit  very  unequivocal 
marks  of  vitality,  being  subject  to  affections  which  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  inflammation,  swelling,  and  suppuration  of  the 
soft  parts,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  their  mechani- 
cal structure.  And  although  healthy  bone  is  insensible,  yet,  in 
some  of  its  diseased  states,  it  becomes  exquisitely  painftd; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sensation  arises, 
not  from  any  nerves  actually  sent  to  the  bone  itself,  but  from 
its  increased  bulk  and  firm  texture  pressing  i^on  or  irritating 
the  nerves  that  are  distributed  upon  the  contiguous  parts,  as 
takes  place  with  respect  to  dense  membranes  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

The  same  general  observations,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  their  vitality,  will  apply  to  the  bones  as  to  the  cartilages  and 
the  tendons ;  but  there  is  one  point  respecting  it,  which  ap- 
pears to  present  an  additional  source  of  difficulty ;  are  we  to 
consider  the  earthy  matter  as  organized  and  possessed  of  life  ? 
Perhaps,  at  the  first  statement  of  this  question,  every  one  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility  of  life  being  attached  to  an 
earthy  salt,  and,  in  a  general  sense,  the  objection  is  vaUd.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  most  minute  rela- 
tions, it  will  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  essential  difference 
between  the  earthy  and  the  animal  matter  which  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  bone.  They  are  both  derived  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  by  vessels  connected  with  the  arterial  sys- 
tem; they  both  possess  a  specific  determinate  arrangement; 
and  they  are  both,  after  a  certain  period,  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  again  carried  into  the  mass  of  circulating  fluids^. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  before  they  are  either  of  them  ex- 
peUed  from  the  system,  or  are  again  applied  to  any  other  use 
in  it,  they  undergo  decomposition,  and  that  part  of  their  ele- 
ments may  be  employed  in  forming  new  compounds,  while  the 
remainder  may  be  rejected  by  some  of  the  excretory  passages. 

of  particles,  even  by  those  who  admitted  the  h)^the8i8  of  the  concentric 
layers  to  be  imaginary.  But  the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Mr.  Gibson 
have  shown,  that  the  removal  of  the  red  matter  depends  upon  the  serum, 
which  circulates  through  the  vessels  of  the  bones,  abstracting  the  colour  from 
the  phosphate  by  its  superior  attraction  for  it ;  Manchester  Mem.  v.  i.  new 
series,  p.  160. 

I  See  the  remarks  ofDr,  Roget;  Bridgewater  Treat,  v.  i.  p.  382,  3. 
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I  should  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  while  forming  a  part  of  an  organized  body,  is  alive,  be- 
cause the  bone  is  so  generally ;  but  the  phosphate  of  lime,  or 
its  elements,  while  they  are  circulating  in  tlie  blood,  or  passing 
off  by  tlie  kidney,  or  alimentary  canal,  cease  to  be  so,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  carbon  which  is  expired  from  the  lungs, 
or  the  mucus  which  is  expelled  from  the  mouth,  are  not  cod- 
sidered  as  being  alive,  although  they  may,  perhaps,  a  short  time 
before,  have  been  employed  in  the  composition  of  a  muscle  or 
a  nerve.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  lead  us  to  rgect  the 
mechanical  idea  which  has  been  entertained  by  some  physiolo- 
gists, that  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  is  simply  deposited 
in  the  interstices  of  the  membrane,  and  has  its  particles  kept 
together  merely  by  the  cells  in  which  they  are  loaged.  I  con- 
ceive that  the  earthy  particles  have  an  affinity  for  each  other, 
and  perhaps  for  the  membrane,  by  which  they  are  combined  in 
a  form  that  belongs  to  them,  as  necessarily  as  to  any  of  the  soft 
parts,  although  it  produces  in  them  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  any  other  substance. 


,  APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  11.  fROM  vaoe  66. 

I  <«RAXi.  Uke  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  speculadons  of  Serres, 
respectiBf  what  he  terms  the  laws  of  **  Zoog;nie,**  which  he  conceives  regit- 
l«tf$  th^  ^nnaition  of  all  the  oreans  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  and  the 
booes  among  the  rest.  These  laws  are  two  in  number,  and  are  denominated 
the  Uw  of  svmmetiT  and  that  of  "  conjugaison  ;"  the  first  of  these  is  desig. 
niited'ifi  "  le  principe  du  double  d^yeloppement  des  orsanes,**  the  second  as 
•<  It  pritacme  oe  leor  reunion."  He  adds,  *'  De  ces  deux  lois  derive  toute 
Ujinorphoiogie  des  organs."  *  In  considering  the  progress  of  ossification, 
Smea  dwells  much  upon  a  circumstance,  which  he  supposes  has  consider- 
ablfe  iimuence  in  the  development  of  the  parts,  **  la  marche  excentrique  de 
fbssificatSon  de  toutes  ses  pieces.*'  It  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  we 
waieh  tibe  gradual  formation  of  the  bones,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  exter- 
nal ptttB  are  first  visible,  and  that  the  interior  and  central  parts  are  com- 
po^od  of  productions  from  these.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  eccentric  pro- 
gress of  ossification,  that  the  double  development  of  the  single  parts,  which 
compose  the  centre  of  the  skeleton,  is  effected ;  and  hence  arises  the  law  of 
symmetry,  by  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  two  sides  of  the  skeleton 
correspond  to  each  other. 

The  effect  of  the  law  of  **  conjugaison,**  is  next  examined,  and  its  opera- 
tioo  is  pointed  out  in  the  formation  of  the  various  cavities,  holes,  and  canals, 
which  are  found  in  the  bones,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a 
union  of  what  were  originally  separate  parts,  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it, 
**  de  I'ingrenurc  des  pieces  primitives  dont  les  os  sont  compos^.*'  By  the 
application  of  these  principles,  it  is  supposed,  that  what  we  may  consider  as 
the  mechanical  process  by  which  the  solid  framework  of  the  body  is  pro- 
gressively developed,  may  be  explained,  and  the  relation  detected  which  its 
component  parts  bear  to  each  other.  The  same  principle  is  applied  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  Their  growth  is  supposed  always  to  proceed  from  the 
exterior  to  the  interior  parts,  where  the  union  takes  place,  and  thus  forms 
the  central  or  sinde  organs,  which  are  found  in  so  many  situations.  It  is 
by  this  operation  tnat  the  apertures,  canals  and  tubes  of  all  descriptions  are 
formed,  as  the  intestines,  the  oesophagus,  the  trachaea,  and  even  the  aorta. 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the  thorax 
and  the  abdomen,  and  even  the  nervous  system  is  said  to  exhibit  the  same 
laws  in  its  formation.  The  truth  of  these  laws  obviously  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  they  accord  with  the  observations  made  on  the  progressive 
development  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  analogies  which  may  be  traced  be- 
tween the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  those  of  a  more  simple  structure.  I 
may  add,  tliat  the  details  into  which  the  author  enters  in  support  of  these 
and  his  other  positions  are  very  numerous,  and  bear  every  mark  of  having 
been  prosecuted  with  great  industry  and  accuracy. — Anat.  Comp.  du  Cer- 
veau,  Prel.  Dis.  In  connexion  with  this  theory  of  Serres,  I  may  refer  to 
the  work  of  Is.  St.  Hilaire,  entitled  *'  Histoire  des  Anomalies  de  1* Or- 
ganization,** in  which  the  author  employs  it  to  explain  the  production  of  ir- 
regular or  monstrous  formations.  There  are  few  modem  works  that  display 
a  more  philosophical  spirit ;  it  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  while  its 
materials  are  judiciously  selected  and  well  arranged.  According  to  the 
former  theory,  which  was  that  embraced  by  Haller  and  Cullen,  and  generally 
adopted  by  their  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  the  heart  and  brain 
are  supposed  to  be  the  centres,  firom  which  the  sanguiferous  and  the  nervous 
systems  are  respectively  formed ;  Is.  St.  Hilaire  styles  it  **  Theorie  du 
d^veloppement  centrifuge.**  In  the  *'  Theorie  du  d^veloppement  excen- 
crique  ou  centrip^te,**  the  branches  are  supposed  to  produce  the  trunks,  the 
progressive  formation  of  the  parts  following  the  course  of  the  venous  blood, 
while  in  the  former  theory  it  was  in  the  reverse  direction,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  arterial  blood ;  p.  440,  1  et  alibi.  See  also  the  remarks  of 
Flourens,  on  the  symmetry  of  the  vital  organs,  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  iii. 
(new  ser.)  p.  40  et  seq. 

'  AnstotaJe  cowjvuie  du  Cerveam,  p.  26. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   MUSCLE. 

The  next  subject  which  we  are  to  consider  is  the  muscles, 
and  1  shall  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  them  under 
six  heads.  I  shall  first  describe  the  form  and  structure  of  mus- 
cles ;  second,  their  chemical  composition ;  in  the  third  place, 
their  properties ;  fourth,  their  uses ;  fifth,  their  mechanism ; 
and  lastly,  I  shall  ofier  some  remarks  upon  the  hypotheses  that 
have  been  formed  to  explain  their  action. 

Sect.  1.    Farm  and  Structure  of  Muscles, 

Muscles  constitute  what  we  call  the  flesh  of  animals,  but 
although  these  terms  are  now  by  every  one  regarded  as  synony- 
mous, the  older  authors  made  a  distinction  between  what  they 
styled  the  flesh,  and  the  fibrous  part,  regarding  this  latter  only 
as  the  proper  organ  of  motion ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  this  error  was  rectified  by 
Steno  '•  In  their  usual  form,  muscles  are  composed  of  masses 
of  fibres  ^  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  intermixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  membranous  matter,  a  structure  which  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  may  be  rendered  more  apparent  by  cutting  the 
muscle  transversely,  and  macerating  it,  for  some  time  in  hot 
water,  or  in  alcohol  *.  The  whole  muscle  is  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous shealh,  which  covers  it  in  every  part,  except  where  its 
ends  are  attached  to  the  bones.  We  observe  that  the  fibres  are 
disposed  into  small  bundles,  called  lacerti,  each  of  which  is 
also  inclosed  in  a  sheath  of  membrane,  and  that  these  bundles 
are  divisible  into  still  smaller  bundles,  apparently  without  any 
limit,  except  what  arises  fi'om  the  imperfection  of  our  instru- 
ments. 

Although  the  fibres  of  many  of  the  muscles  appear  to  be  of 
considerable  length,  yet  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  be 

1  De  Muse.  Obs.  Specimen,  in  Manget,  Bib.  An.  t.  ii.  p.  518  et  seq. 

■  Croone  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physiologist  who  had  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  muscles,  and  that  muscular  motion  depends 
upon  the  contraction  of  the  fibres.  We  learn  from  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist. 
•*  Croone/'  that  he  published  a  treatise,  "  De  Ratione  Motus  Muscul."  in 
1664;  see  also  Acta  Erud.  for  1682 ;  Phil.  Trans.  1681,  Phfl.  Col.  No.  II. 
p.  22. 

'  For  a  most  correct  delineation  of  the  disposition  and  direction  of  the 

fibres  of  the  different  muscles  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the  body,  I  may 

refer  to  Prof.  Tiedemann's  beautiful  lithographic  plates  of  the  arteries ;  a 

work  which  is  no  less  admirable  as  a  specimen  of  art  than  of  anatomicli) 

accuracy. 
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actually  the  case,  or  whether  what  appears  to  be  one  continuous 
fibre  may  not,  in  reality,  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  that  are  connected  at  their  extremities ;  the  authorities  for 
each  of  these  opinions  are  nearly  balanced,  but,  perhaps,  those 
for  the  continuity  of  the  fibre  may,  upon  tlie  whole,  prepon- 
derate. The  fibre  is  represented  by  many  writers  as  exhibiting 
a  wrinkled  or  waved  appearance ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  be  its  natural  state,  and  whether  it  may  not  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found,  when  it  is  ex- 
amined after  death,  and  detached  from  the  neighbouring  parts. 
In  most  muscles,  the  centre  is  thicker  than  the  rest,  and  ap- 
pears to  contain  more  fibres ;  this  is  called  the  belly ;  hence 
it  gradually  diminishes  in  size  to  the  extremities,  one  or  both 
of  which  terminate  in  a  membranous  body,  which  is  either  a 
tendon,  or  an  expanded  membrane,  called  an  aponeurosis,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  muscle,  and  its  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  organs.  There  are  considerable  interstices 
between  the  muscles,  which  are  occupied  by  fat  and  cellular 
texture,  and  in  these  intervals  a  safe  lodgment  is  afforded  for 
the  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nen^es.  Most  of  the  large 
muscles  are  situated  near  the  surface,  covering  the  bones,  and 
filling  up  the  spaces  between  them  so  as  to  produce  the  general 
form  and  outline  of  the  body.  Besides  the  aponeuroses,  which 
are  attached  to  the  muscles,  and  the  membranous  sheaths 
which  cover  them  externally,  and  inclose  their  lacerti,  ex- 
panded membranes  are  often  found  entering  into  the  body  of 
the  muscle,  and  dividing  them  into  separate  portions.  All  these 
varieties  of  mechanical  structure  are  obviously  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  individual  muscles  in  which  they  are  found,  and  there 
is  DO  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  which  exhibits  more  of  this 
kind  of  adaptation  than  the  muscular  system. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  viscera,  muscles  are  more 
plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  they  are  distributed  among  the  fibres  in  numerous 
branches,  which  continue  to  subdivide  with  so  much  minute- 
ness, as  at  length  to  become  no  longer  visible.  The  capillary 
veins  are  equally,  or  even  more  numerous  than  the  arteries,  and 
form  a  complete  vascular  net- work ;  the  contents  of  which  are 
gradually  discharged  into  larger  and  larger  vessels,  imtil  the 
blood  at  length  arrives  at  the  main  tnniks.  The  veins  that 
belong  to  the  muscles  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  valves 
which  they  contain.  The  ultimate  termination  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  the  manner  in  which  the  arteries  are  connected  with 
the  veins,  is  not  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  this  is  a  point 
which  will  be  considered  with  more  propriety  hereafter. 

Tlie  apparatus  of  nerves,  which  is  sent  to  the  muscles,  is 
very  considerable  ;  and  especially  to  those  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  being  greater  m  proportion  to  their  size  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  the  organs  of  the  t^cuse^. 
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The  nenes  that  belong  to  the  voluntary  muscles  proceed  almost 
exclusively  from  the  brain  itself,  or  from  the  spinal  cord,  whereas 
the  muscular  coals  of  the  viscera  are,  for  the  most  part,  supplied 
immediately  from  the  ganglia.  The  former  are  so  much  more 
numerous  than  the  latter,  that,  according  to  the  remark  of  Haller, 
the  nerves  that  go  to  the  thumb  are  more  in  quantity  than  those 
that  supply  the  whole  substance  of  the  liver.  There  are  many 
curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves,  and  the  course  which  they  take,  as,  for  example,  where 
a  nerve  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  as  if  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supplying  a  particular  muscle,  which  might  have  re- 
ceived its  nerves  from  a  nearer  source  ;  and  where  two  or  more 
nerves  come  to  the  same  muscle  when  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son, from  the  structure  of  the  part,  why  any  one  of  them  alone 
might  not  have  been  sufficient  \  It  has  been  thought  that  each 
separate  fibre,  or,  at  least,  each  of  the  smallest  bundles  into 
which  the  fibres  are  arranged,  contains  one  of  the  ultimate 
branches  of  an  arterj^  and  a  nerve;  our  actual  observ^ations 
scarcely  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this  point,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  the  case'. 

I  have  now  been  describing  the  structiu^e  of  muscles  as  it 
appears  to  the  naked  eye,  but  many  anatomists  have  attempted, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  fibre,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  that  which  is  no  longer 
capable  of  further  subdivision  without  a  breach  of  its  substance. 
As  is  generally  the  case  in  microscopical  observations,  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  given  by  these  writers  are  very  various, 
both  as  to  the  size  and  the  form  of  the  ultimate  fibre ;  and  there 
is  also  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  terms  which  they  have  em- 
ployed to  express  the  gradations  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
muscle,  which  apparently  increases  the  discordance  of  their 
statements. 

^  These  and  other  apparent  anomalies  of  a  similar  kind  are  explained  by 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Sir  C.  Bell ;  see  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  p.  398 
et  seq. ;  this  subject  will  be  considered  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

'  For  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  muscles,  the  following  works  may 
be  referred  to ;  Winslow*s  Anat.,  by  Douglas,  sect.  3 ;  Cowper,  Myotomia 
Reformata ;  Albinus,  Tabulae  Musculorum ;  Douglas,  Descrip.  Muscul. ; 
Innes  on  the  Muscles;  Cloquet  (Jules) Anat.  de  1' Homme,  t.  ii.  and  Manuel, 
pi.  61.  .128;  Cloquet  (H.)  Anat.  Descrip.  p.  299.  .512;  the  same  by  Knox, 
p.  230  et  seq. ;  Dr.  Quain's  Anatomical  plates,  which  may  be  characterized 
as  excellent  specimens  both  of  the  lithographic  art  and  of  anatomical  accuracy, 
while  the  4th  chapter  of  his  anatomy  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work ;  it  concludes  by  a  useful  **  Table  of  mus- 
cles in  the  order  of  dissection,"  p.  412.  .7.  For  an  account  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  the  muscles,  I  may  refer  more  particularly  to  Bichat,  Anat.  G^., 
"  Systeme  musculaire,"  with  the  notes  of  Beclard  and  Blandin,  t.  iii.  p.  301 
et  seq. ;  to  Barclay  on  Muscular  Motion ;  to  the  8th  chapter  of  Richerand's 
Physiol.,  with  Dr. Copland's  notes;  to  the  3d  chapter  of  Mr.  Mayo's  Physiology; 
and  to  Dr.  Craigie's  Elements,  ch.  14.  sect«  I.  p.  486  et  seq. 
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Leeuwenhoek,  who  is  celebrated  for  the  early  use  which  he 
made  of  the  microscope  in  anatomical  researches,  describes  the 
ultimate  filament  as  being  almost  inconceivably  minute,  some 
thousands  of  them  uniting  to  form  one  visible  fibre.  We  learn 
bom  bim  that  the  ultimate  fibres  are  serpentine  and  cylindrical 
bodie»,  lying  parallel  to  each  other ;  that  they  are  of  the  same 
figure  in  all  animals,  but  difier  considerably  in  their  size.  He 
stales  that  their  size  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  animal 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  even,  in  some  instances,  the 
smallest  animals  have  the  largest  fibres;  as,  for  example, 
the  fibres  of  the  frog  are  said  to  be  larger  than  those  of  the 
ox  •. 

Muys,  an  industrious  Dutch  anatomist,  was  engaged,  for 
several  years,  in  investigating  the  minute  structure  of  muscles, 
and  his  description,  in  many  respects,  agrees  with  Leeuwen- 
boek's,  except  that  he  supposes  the  ultimate  filament  to  be  al- 
ways of  the  same  size.  He  imagines  that  the  fibres  are  distri- 
buted into  regular  gradations  or  series,  and  tliat  the  smallest 
fibrils  of  which  the  last  series  is  composed,  are  some  hundred 
times  less  than  the  finest  hair,  a  proportion  larger  indeed  than 
that  assigned  by  Leeuwenhoek,  yet  still  too  minute  to  permit  us 
to  form  any  conception  of  it'.  Many  other  accounts  of  the 
structure  of  muscles  have  been  published  firom  time  to  time ; 
some  anatomists  described  them  as  being  straight,  others  zig- 
zag or  waved,  and  others  wrinkled  or  knotted :  some  as  being 
solid  and  others  hollow,  while  many  eminent  physiologists  have 
conceived  that  they  are  jointed,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  parts, 
connected  together  like  a  row  of  beads '.  Borelli,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  Italian,  well  known  for  his  elaborate  work  on 
muscular  motion,  announced  that  the  fibre  consists  of  a  series 
of  hollow  rhomboidal  vesicles,  and  deduced  from  this  structure 
a  theory  of  muscular  contraction,  which  he  supported  by  a  long 
train  of  mathematical  problems,  and  while  mathematical  reason- 
ing was  fashionable  in  physiology,  his  demonstrations  were 
conceived  to  be  incontrovertible.  A  peculiar  modification  of 
Borelli*s  opinion  was  proposed  by  Stuart,  who  thought  that  the 
muscular  fibre  was  composed  of  a  string  of  vesicles,  immediately 
formed  firom  the  substance  of  the  nerves,  which  he  conceived 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  tendons,  and  that  these  vesicles  were 
covered  by  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels  *, 

'  Arcana  Naturae,  p.  43  et  seq. 

'  De  Fabrica  Fibrse  Mus.,  as  referred  to  by  Haller,  EI.  Phys.  xi.  1.3. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xi.  1.  3.  .6 ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  iii.  §  14; 
Prochadui,  de  Came  Mus.  p.  19  et  seq. 

^  Dis.  de  Mot.  et  Struct  Mus.  c.  8.  The  idea  of  the  vesicular  stnic- 
tme  of  the  muscukur  fibre  was  embraced  by  Hooke,  in  part  at  least 
(torn  his  own  observations,  and  was  at  first  admitted  by  Leeuwenhoek, 
although  he  afterwards,  upon  further  examination,  retracted  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  previously  employed  by  Croone  as  the  basis  of  his 
nypothesb  of  muscular  contraction,  and  was  adopted  for  the  same  puxpoae 
by  Keill  and  Stuart;  j^ei  aatwlthstanding  the  sanction  of  so  many  \eaxti< 
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Another  opinion  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
muscular  fibre  was,  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  vessels,  either 
possessing  some  peculiar  structure,  or  consisting  of  the  small 
branches  of  arteries.  This  hypothesis,  which  appears  to  have 
been  first  broached  by  Hooke,  was  adopted  by  many  learned 
physiologists,  especially  those  of  the  mechanical  sect,  and  was 
made  the  basis  of  some  of  their  speculations  concerning  muscu- 
lar contraction.  A  number  of  facts  were  adduced  in  its  support, 
but  they  may  all  be  explained  by  the  numerous  vessels  which 
are  dispersed  through  the  muscles,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  supposition  that  the  fibre  itself  has  a  vascular  structure  \ 
Many  celebrated  names,  and  among  others  those  of  Willis '  and 
Baglivi',  are  attached  to  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  besides  the 
longitudinal  fibres,  muscles  possess  transverse  fibres,  crossing 
the  others  at  right  angles,  and  that  these  are  important  agents 
in  muscular  action.  This  diversity  of  opinion  has  in  part  arisen 
firom  the  uncertainty  which  attends  all  microscopical  observa- 
tions, and  in  part,  no  doubt,  firom  the  state  of  mind  with  which 
the  observers  made  their  inquiries,  biassed  by  a  favourite  notion, 
and  anxious  to  discover  some  appearances  which  might  sup- 
port their  hypothesis.  The  sagacity  of  Haller  perceived  the 
flitility  of  these  fancifiil  opinions,  and  his  authority  greatly  con- 
tributed to  efiect  their  downfall.  Since  his  time  the  subject  has 
been  examined  by  Prochaska,  Fontana,  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Bauer,  Dr.  M.  Edwards,  and  Dr.  Hodgkin.  We  meet  likewise 
with  a  great  number  of  valuable  remarks  on  the  muscles,  and  on 
the  mode  of  their  actions  in  the  writings  of  Bichat,  who,  al- 
though he  has  not  added  any  absolutely  new  facts  or  observa- 
tions, has  arranged  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  with  much  ingenuity,  so  as  to  present  many  parts  of  it 
under  a  novel  and  interesting  aspect  If  his  classification 
should  appear  too  minute  and  intricate,  and  some  of  his  opi- 
nions rather  subtile  than  well  founded,  still  there  is  in  them  much 
that  is  extremely  important  both  to  the  anatomist  and  the  phy- 
siologist. 

Prochaska,  in  entering  upon  his  work,  proposes  a  nomencla- 
ture of  the  component  parts  of  the  muscle,  which  professes  to 
be  derived  firom  the  actual  structure  of  the  parts.  To  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  muscles  he  applies  the  old  term  of  lacerti,  using 
it  in  the  same  sense  with  Haller  and  other  preceding  anatomists; 
the  term  fibre  he  restricts  to  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  lacer- 
tus,  which  can  be  easily  separated  by  mechanical  means,  while 

ed  names,  it  seems  to  be  totally  void  of  foundation.  See  Leeuwenhod(» 
Arcan.  p.  43,  54,  and  58 ;  Phil.  Trans.  Phil.  Col.  No.  v.  p.  152,  and  No. 
vii.  p.  188,  April  18,  L682.  I  may  observe  that  this  is  altogether  difTerent 
from  the  globular  structure  which  has  been  announced  by  some  late  ob- 
servers. 

»  Se^  Carlisle,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  7. 

'  De  Motu  Muscul.  in  Pathol  Spas.  p.  46. 

'  Opera,  p.  399. 
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the  still  more  minute  parts,  which  are  only  to  be  detected  by 
the  use  of  glasses,  he  calls  the  threads  or  filaments.  He  informs 
us  that  each  of  the  fibres,  as  well  as  the  lacertus,  is  inclosed  in 
a  proper  membranous  sheath,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
is  the  case  with  the  filaments,  a  number  of  which  are  invested 
in  one  common  sheath,  and  are  connected  together  by  a  fine 
web  of  cellular  texture.  The  fibre,  when  properly  prepared,  and 
separated  fix)m  all  extraneous  matter,  he  conceives  to  be  of  the 
same  thickness  through  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  continuous 
from  one  end  of  the  muscle  to  the  otlier,  not  as  Haller  and 
many  other  anatomists  have  supposed,  consisting. of  a  number 
of  smaller  fibres  connected  together  by  their  extremities.  Leeu- 
wenboek,  Muys,  and  most  other  preceding  writers,  had  described 
the  fibres  as  being  cylindrical,  but  Prochaska  savs  that  they 
are  obviously  of  an  irregular  polyhedral  form,  and  tnat  they  are 
generally  flattened,  being  thicxer  in  one  direction  than  the  other. 
The  fibres  are  not  always  of  the  same  diameter,  they  difier  in 
different  animals,  and  likewise  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
animal,  and  he  also  observes  that  they  are  smaller  in  young 
stibjects,  and  increase  in  size  as  the  body  increases  in  bulk 
generally.  These  circumstances,  as  he  remarks,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  institute  any  very  accurate  comparison  between  the 
026  of  the  fibre  in  different  animals,  and  render  Leeuwenhoek'^s 
observations  on  this  point  very  doubtful. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  fibres,  or,  as  he  styles  them,  the 
filaments,  their  shape  and  extent  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  larger  fibres,  being  flattened  polyhedrons,  reaching  the 
whole  length  of  the  muscle.    They  differ,  however,  firom  the 

Siop^  fibre  in  being  always  of  the  same  magnitude,  and  this 
e  estimates,  nearly  as  Muys  had  done,  at  about  one-fiftieth 
part  the  size  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  As  the  fibres 
are.  of  difierent  diameters,  the  number  of  filaments  contained  in 
each  fibre  must  be  necessarily  different,  varying  from  100  to 
400  or  500.  The  filaments  are  solid  and  homogeneous ;  when 
prepared  for  examination  thev  have  a  number  or  depressions  or 
wifaikles  on  their  surface,  which  gives  them  a  waved  appear- 
ance, and,  when  viewed  in  a  certain  direction,  makes  them  ap- 
pear somewhat  serpentine  or  zig-zag,  but  these  depressions  he 
conceives  are  produced  by  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  mem- 
branous bands  which  crossed  them  \ 

The  account  which  Fontana  gives  us  of  his  microscopical 
observations  on  the  ultimate  muscular  fibre,  is,  on  the  whole,- 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Prochaska.  By  the  use  of  a 
fine  needle  he  divided  the  muscular  fibre  into  small  filaments, 
which  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  further  subdivision ;  these  he 
calls  the  primitive  fleshy  filaments,  and  some  hundreds  of  them 
unite  to  compose  what  he  denominates  a  primitive  fleshy  fasci- 
culns  or  bundle,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  same  division 

'  De  Came  Musculari,  p.  25  et  seq. 

Q 
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that  Procbaska  simply  calls  a  fibre,  llie  primitive  filaments 
are  described  as  solid  cylinders,  marked  externally  with  trans- 
verse lines  or  bands  at  equal  distances ;  the  filaments  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  are  not  twisted  together,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  primitive  filaments  of  membrane ;  and  firom  this  circum- 
stance he  says  that  the  two  parts  may,  at  all  times,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  The  extreme  branches  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  although  so  plentifully  distributed 
through  the  muscles,  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  substance 
of  the  filaments,  nor  even  of  the  primitive  fasciculi.  The  small- 
est vessel  capable  of  containing  red  blood,  is  about  three  times 
larger  than  the  muscular  filament,  and  the  smallest  nerve  about 
four  times  larger  than  the  smallest  blood-vessel,  so  that  there  is 
BO  difficulty  in  detecting  them  when  they  are  mixed  with  the 
filaments  '• 

The  observations  of  Sir  A.  Carlisle  difier,  in  many  respects^ 
firom  those  of  preceding  writers,  especially  of  Procbaska  and 
Fontana.  He  describes  the  ultimate  fibre,  by  which  be  appears 
to  mean  the  filament  of  the  above  authors,  as  ^^  a  solid  cyliAderi, 
the  covering  of  which  is  a  reticular  membrane,  and  the  eon* 
tained  part  a  pulpy  substance  regularly  granulated,  and  of  very  " 
little  cohesive  power  when  dead.''  He  speaks  of  it  as  wiiat 
may  be  very  easily  detected  by  a  microscope,  and  as  not  being 
so  extremely  minute  as  had  been  previously  conceived,  but  he 
prudently  declines  stating  its  actual  size.  The  extreme  branches 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  seen  ramifying  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  membrane  inclosing  the  pulp,  but  we  are  not  able 
to  trace  them  into  the  body  of  the  fibre.  There  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  simplicity  and  clearness  in  this  description  which  in- 
clines me  to  place  confidence  in  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  observations  should  be  repeated 
and  confirmed,  as  the  authority  of  some  of  the  anatomists  who 
differ  firom  him  is  too  respectable  to  be  hastUy  abandoned  *• 

The  account  which  Mr.  Bauer  gives  us  of  the  muscular  fibre 
difiers  considerably  firom  that  of  either  Procbaska,  Fontana,  or 
Carlisle.  In  examining  the  globules  of  the  blood  with  his 
high  magnifiers,  he  found  that  these  bodies,  when  deprived  of 
their  colouring  matter,  were  of  the  same  diameter  with  the  ul- 
timate  muscular  fibre,  and  that  the  fibre  was  in  fact  composed 
of  a  series  of  the  globules  arranged  in  straight  lines.  He  con- 
firmed his  observations  by  a  subsequent  experiment,  in  which, 
by  a  certain  degree  of  maceration,  he  succe^ed  in  reducing  a 
muscle,  first,  into  a  number  of  fibres  of  the  same  diameter  with 
the  globule,  and,  by  continuing  the  operation,  into  the  globules 
themselves ;  the  size  of  the  globule,  when  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter,  and  consequently  that  of  the  muscular  fibre,  l^e 
tiiuates  at  Tt^inr  ^  <^  i^^^  ^  diameter  *. 

1  Sur  les  Poisons,  t.  ii.  p.  228 ;  pi.  6,  fig.  6,  7,  9. 

«  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  6. 

'  PM,  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  174,  175 ;  pi.  8.  ^  4,  5,  6. 
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Dr.  M.  Edwards,  in  the  course  of  big  miscellaneoii>s  researches 
into  the  different  textures  of  the  body,  examined  the  structure 
of  the  muscular  fibre.  He  informs  us  that,  like  all  the  other 
parts,  it  is  resolvable  into  a  series  of  globules,  so  far  coinciding 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bauer ;  but  he  differs  from  him  very 
much  with  respect  to  their  size;  for  while  this  latter  physiologist 
states  their  diaineter  to  be  t^tu  of  an  inch,  Dr.  Edwards  con- 
ceives that  it  is  no  more  than  T5^nSi  &  difference  so  great,  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion,  that  some  optical  deception  must  have 
interfered  with  the  observations  \ 

I  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Hodgkin^s  examination  of  the 
intimate  structure  of  the  various  components  of  the  body.  With 
respect  to  the  muscular  fibre,  he  informs  us,  that  although  he 
employed  the  most  powerful  microscopes,  he  could  not  i^tiect 
the  globular  appearance,  and  that  t;he  muscle  was  ultimately 
resolvable  into  minute  fibrils,  which  were  crossed,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  by  transverse  striae';  these  striae  appearing  to  be 
an  invanable  character  of  the  muscular  structure.  We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  this  peculiar  structure  is  confined,  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  could  not  be  de- 
tected in  what  have  been  termed  the  muscular  coats,  as  in 
those  of  the  bladder,  the  intestines,  the  uterus,  or  the  arteries. 

Among  the  more  noted  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed 
respecting  the  nature  of  muscles,  independent  of  their  visible 
appearance,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  which  prevailed 
very  generaJly  about  50  years  ago,  and  was  zealously  defended 
by  Cullen,  that  muscles  are,  to  use  his  own  expression,  the 
moving  extremities  of  nerves  *•  The  fibres  of  the  muscle  fure 
supposed  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  nerve,  and  to  be 
absolutely  the  same  substance,  but  that  they  experience  a 
change  in  their  structure,  so  that  when  the  nerve  is  converted 
into  muscle  it  loses  the  power  of  communicating  feeling,  and 
acquires  that  of  producing  motion.  This  doctrine  of  CuUen's 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  physiological  speculations 
that  he  had  formed  respecting  the  nature  of  life.  Following 
up  the  idea  of  Hoffmann,  that  the  animal  functions  exhibit 
phenomena  of  a  specific  kiod,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
other  powers  in  nature,  he  classed  them  together  under  the  de- 
noinination  of  vital ;  and  as  both  sensation  and  spontaneous 
motion  were  obviously  to  be  placed  among  the  vital  operations, 

>  ll6in.  sur  la  Struct.  Elto.  p.  14.  Dutrochet  agrees  with  Dr.  Edwards, 
in  conceiving  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  composed  of  straight  rows  of  globvdes ; 
Reeher.  Anat.  et  Physiol,  sur  la  Struct.  &c.  Prevost  and  Dumas*  account  of 
the  stmctore  of  the  muscular  fibre;  being  intimatelv  connected  with  their 
hypothesis  of  muscular  contraction,  will  be  detailed  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  chapter.  Ra^pail  supposes  the  muscular  fibre  to  be  a  cylindrical  tKbe» 
fiDed  with  a  certain  substance  partially  miscible  with  w^ter,  and  containing 
globules  attached  to  its  inner  swthce ;  §  491. 

s  Phil.  Mag.  and  Ann.  Phfl.  v.  ii.  p.  186 ;  also  appendix  to  the  Trans,  of 
Edwards,  p.  446,  7. 

>  Instit  §  29,  94. 
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he  hastily  concluded  that  they  must  proceed  from  the  action  of 
the  same  organs.  In  answer  to  this  hypothesis  I  think  it  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  substances  which  differ  in  their  appear- 
ance and  structure,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  can  have  no  claim  to  be  regaided  as  identical.  And 
with  the  same  remark  I  may  dismiss  an  analogous  speculation, 
that  muscle  and  tendon  are  the  same  substance,  differing  only 
in  the  more  condensed  state  of  the  latter ;  an  opinion  which 
was  transmitted  from  the  ancients,  embraced  by  Boerhaave 
and  his  disciples,  was  adopted  by  Albinus,  who  studied  the 
muscles  with  such  minute  attention,  and  was  in  short  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that 
Haller'  and  Sabatier'  scarcely  ventured  to  give  a  decided  op- 
position to  it. 

Besides  the  bodies  which  I  have  described  above,  to  which 
the  name  of  muscles  has  been  generally  applied,  muscular  fibres 
appear  under  a  different  form,  and  one  which  is  less  obvious  to 
the  eye,  but  which  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
animal.  1  refer  to  those  structures,  where  fibres,  which  ap- 
pear essentially  to  resemble  those  of  the  proper  muscles,  are 
attached  to  membranous  expansions,  composing  what  have 
been  caUed  muscular  coats.  These  muscular  coats  are  con- 
nected with  the  hollow  cavities  that  exist  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  in  the  form  either  of  pouches  or  cylinders,  and  are 
destined  for  the  transmission  or  lodgment  of  various  bodies  of 
a  soft  or  fluid  consistence,  and  which  propel  their  contents  by 
means  of  these  fibres.  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  mus- 
cular coats  is  considerably  different  from  that  of  the  proper 
muscles ;  the  fibres  are  much  shorter,  and  instead  of  lying  pa- 
rallel, as  is  always  the  case  with  the  muscles,  they  seem  to  be 
interlaced  or  twisted  together,  and,  accor£ng  to  Prochaska, 
sometimes  even  to  anastomose  or  bifurcate '.  The  fibres  of 
the  muscular  coats  do  not  exhibit  that  division  into  lacerti  or 
bundles,  nor  have  they  the  regular  belly  or  tapering  extremities 
of  the  others.  Their  immediate  attachments  are  also  different; 
the  proper  muscles  have  one  of  their  ends  at  least  terminating 
in  a  tendon  of  fibrous  membrane,  while  the  muscular  coats  are 
attached  to  membranes  that  exhibit  less  of  the  fibrous  and  more 
of  the  cellular  texture. 

The  uses*  of  these  two  classes  of  bodies  are  likewise  very  dif- 
ferent. The  proper  muscles  are  always  designed  to  produce 
the  motion  of  some  part  of  the  body,  by  altering  its  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  other  parts,  while  the  motions  that 
are  caused  by  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coats  are  designed  to 
operate  solely  upon  the  contents  of  the  organ  to  which  they 
belong,  and  consist  in  a  number  of  small  contractions,  in  each 
of  which  a  few  fibres  only  act  at  the  same  time.  And  these 
two  kinds  of  organs  differ  moreover  in  the  connexion  which 

1  £1.  Phys.  ii.  1.  18.  >  Anatomie,  t.  i.  p.  242. 

'  De  Came  Mtiscul.  Tab.  6.  fig.  2  and  3. 
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thej  have  to  the  other  parts  of  the  living  system,  and  par- 
licolarly  to  the  nerves ;  for  while  most  of  the  proper  muscles 
are  supplied  with  nerves,  either  from  the  brain  itself  or  from 
the  spine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  immediate  appendage 
to  the  brain,  or  are,  many  of  them,  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  will,  the  muscular  coats  are,  in  most  cases,  supplied 
mm  the  ganglia,  and  their  action  is  entirely  involuntary. 
'  From  this  difference  in  their  structure  and  properties  most 
anatomists  have  restricted  the  term  muscle  to  the  regular 
masses  of  parallel  fibres ;  but  Bichat  applies  it  generally  to 
both  of  them.  The  proper  muscles,  as  being  the  media  through 
which  we  observe  the  operation  of  both  sensation  and  motion, 
those  qualities  which  are  essential  and  appropriate  to  animal 
existence,  he  styles  muscles  of  animal  life,  while  the  other  class 
he  calls  the  muscles  of  organic  life,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  destined  principally  for  those  organs  which  serve  for  the 
support  of  the  individual,  but  which  do  not  present  so  obviously 
the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  motion '.  The  correctness  of 
Bichat's  names  depends  upon  that  of  his  peculiar  theory  of 
vitality,  which  will  be  examined  bereailer :  I  shall  therefore 
adhere  to  the  former  nomenclature,  and  when  I  speak  of  muscle 
in  the  abstract  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  solely  to  the  larger 
masses  of  parallel  fibres,  while  to  the  others  I  shall  apply  the 
usual  term  of  muscular  coats. 

In  man  and  the  more  perfect  animals  muscles  generally 
possess  a  reddish  brown  colour,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  essen- 
tial to  them,  as  by  sufficient  ablution  in  water,  or  by  maceration 
in  alcohol,  ibey  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  be  rendered  nearly 
white,  without  having  their  texture  apparently  altered.  As 
their  colour  is  most  considerable  in  animals  witii  red  blood,  it 
has  been  usually  attributed  to  a  quantity  of  red  blood  remain- 
ing attached  to  the  fibres,  either  extravasated  through  them,  or 
simply  contained  in  the  vessels;  but  Bichat  endeavours  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  colour  depends 
upon  some  foreign  substance  that  is  combined  with  the  fibre. 
He  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
same  animal  some  of  the  muscles  are  always  much  redder  than 
others,  and  yet  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  sent  to  them,  and  idso  that  in  different  classes  of 
animals  the  colour  of  the  muscles  does  not  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  quantity  of  red  blood  circulating  through  their  vessels'. 
But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  the  constitution  of  the  fibre 
or  to  its  specific  properties;  for  some  of  the  muscular  parts 
that  are  the  most  contractile  are  of  the  lightest  colour.  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  red  colour  prevails  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  in  those  which  are  naturally 

»  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  400.  *  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  327. 
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coloured,  the  shade  becomes  deeper  iti  proportion  td  Uie  degree 
hi  which  the  muscle  is  e^tereised  . 

Besides  the  mettibranoas  substance,  which  seems  to  enter 
into  the  necessarj  structiure  of  a  muscle,  which  envelope  its 
fibres  and  lacerti,  and  forms  its  sheath,  determining  its  figure 
and  preserving  it  in  its  prop^  position,  there  is  likewise  a 
quantit}^  of  cellular  substance  of  a  mote  loose  texture  int^- 
spersed  through  the  body  of  the  muscle,  and  filling  up  the 
catities  between  its  separate  parts.  This  is  similar  to  the 
cellular  substance  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  body  generally,  and  like  it  appears  to  be  intended  to 
contain  both  fat  and  the  peculiar  albuminous  fluid.  It  has 
been  conceived  that,  besides  the  proper  fat  which  is  lodged  in 
its  appropriate  cells,  muscles  contain  a  quantity  of  oil  of  a  more 
fluid  consistence,  which  is  intimately  united  with  them,  and 
serves  to  lubricate  them,  to  assist  their  movements,  a^d  to 
prevent  their  adhesion ;  but  this  opinicm  is  rather  founded  Upon 
Conjecture  and  the  supposed  utility  of  the  substance,  than  upon 
any  experiments  which  have  directly  proved  its  existence. 

A  quantity  of  albumen,  of  jelly,  and  of  the  peculiar  substance 
called  osmazome,  may  be  procured  from  the  muscles  by  boiling, 
but  it  does  not  appear  Uiat  these  form  any  essential  part  of 
their  substance,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  jdly  be  always 
present  in  the  muscles  of  the  adult  In  young  animals  it 
appears  that  the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  membranes  and  bones, 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  jelly,  but  as  they  advance  in 
age  this  jelly  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  albumen.  When 
muscles  are  digested  in  warm  water,  a  quantity  of  saline  matter 
is  separated  from  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  at^ 
tached  to  the  muscular  fibres  themselves,  or  be  merely  lodged 
in  the  difierent  vessels  that  pass  through  them;  the  former, 
however,  appears  the  more  probable  supposition,  because,  as 
fitr  as  it  has  been  examined,  it  would  seem  not  to  be  the  same 
combination  of  salts  which  exists  in  the  blood  ^ 
•  When  the  muscular  fibre  has  been  macerated  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  is  cleared  as  much  as  possible  frOm  all 
extmneous  matter,  we  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  nearly 
white,  without  much  taste  or  smell,  and  if  it  be  kept  ft^e  ftx)m 
Inoisture,  it  will  remain  a  long  time  without  unaergoing  de* 
Composition  or  experiencing  any  change  °.  If  the  water  which 
has  been  employed  in  tlie  maceration,  and  which  contains 
albumen,  jelly,  extract,  and  various  salts,  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  then  treated  with  alcohol,  the  extract  alone  is 
dissolved,  and,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  may  be 
obtained  in  a  pure  state.     This  substance  was  discovered  by 

1  Home's  Lcct.  on  Comp.  Anat.  p.  31  et  seq. 

'  Henry's  Chem.  v.  ii.  p.  459. 

'  Fourcroy's  System,  by  Nicholson,  v.  ix,  p.  335. 
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Thouvenel;  it  has  a  brown  colour,  an  acrid  taste,  and  an 
aromatic  odour,  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
would  seem  to  be  the  ingpredient  which  gives  the  specific  fla- 
vour to  the  flesh  of  difierent  animals,  and  especially  to  be  the 
part  which  forms  the  brown  crust  on  roast  meat.  It  is  to  this 
substance  that  Thenard  has  given  the  name  of  Osmazome  \ 

The  salts  that  are  contained  in  muscular  flesh,  or  connected 
with  it,  are  principally  the  phosphates  of  soda,  ammonia,  and 
Kme,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  For  the  discovenr  of  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hatchett '. 
Fonrcroy  and  Vauquelin  inform  us  that  they  have  detected  sul- 
phur and  potash  in  muscles*,  and  Prof.  Berzelius  the  muriate, 
phosphate,  and  lactate  of  soda  *;  but  perhaps  there  is  still  some 
uncertainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the  salts,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  exist  when  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the 
muscle. 

Sect.  2.     T/te  Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle, 

The  muscular  fibre,  in  its  pure  state,  is  readily  acted  upon  by 
various  chemical  re-agents.  Most  of  the  stronger  acids  and  the 
caustic  alkalies  dissolve  it;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  phenomena  that  occur  with  any  of  these, 
except  with  the  nitric  acid.  By  this  re-agent  fibrin  is  partly 
decomposed  and  partly  dissolved,  while  a  quantity  of  gas  is 
disengaged,  consisting  principally  of  azote,  united  to  about 
one-tendi  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  The  same  kind  of  gases 
are  produced  by  other  animal  substances,  when  they  are  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  but  the  musculai'  fibre  differs  from  most  of  them 
in  extricating  a  larger  proportion  of  azote,  indicating  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  this  substance  enters  into  its  composition. 
As  this  is  the  element  which  prevails  in  animal  bodies,  and 
particularly  distinguishes  their  chemical  composition  from  that 
of  vegetables,  muscles  are  said  to  be  the  most  completely  ani- 
malized  part  of  the  body;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  in  the  same  degree  as  the  animal  frame  differs  from  the 
vegetable  in  its  chemical  constitution,  it  acquires,  at  the  same 
time,  its  most  characteristic  physiological  properties.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  muscles  of  the  animals  with  red 
blood,  which  possess  the  greatest  variety  of  functions,  and  enjoy 
them  in  the  most  perfect  state,  contain  more  azote  than  those 
of  fish  or.  reptiles ;  and  that  in  animals  of  the  same  species, 
those  of  adult  age  contain  more  azote  than  the  same  animal 
soon  after  birth.  This  is  one  among  several  instances  where  it 
would  appear  that  the  full  development  of  the  animal  functions 
is  necessarily  connected  with  a  certain  chemical  constitution  ; 

1  Chimie,  t.  iii.  p.  759.    Berzelius,  however,  does  not  think  this  substance 
to  be  a  distinct,  proximate  principle ;  see  his  View  of  Animal  Chem.  p.  82. 
« •Pliil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  395.  »  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Ivi.  p,48. 

♦  Thomson's.  Chem.  v.  iv.  p,  474. 
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but  although  this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  fact;  we  are  not 
authorized  to  conclude,  with  some  modem  physiologists,  that 
the  vital  powers  are  the  necessary  result  of  a  peculiar  chemical 
mixture. 

When  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  muscular  fibre  is 
promoted  by  heat,  the  muscle  is  quickly  dissolved  in  large 
quantity,  the  fluid  assumes  a  deep  jpellow  colour,  and  acquires 
a  degree  of  unctuosity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  rapid 
escape  of  gas,  consisting  principally  of  a  mixture  of  azote  and 
carbonic  acid,  together  with  a  quantity  of  nitrous  gas.  After 
the  acid  has  dissolved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fibre, 
globules  of  oil  appear  on  the  surface;  tiiese,  when  the  fluid 
cools,  assume  a  concrete  form,  and  are  found  to  be  a  substance 
of  a  peculiar  nature,  which,  from  possessing  properties  interme- 
diate between  those  of  fat  and  wax,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
adipocire.  Portions  of  the  oxalic  and  malic  acids  are  also 
'  formed,  and  besides  these  several  otlier  substances  are  contained 
in  the  fluid,  and  some,  as  it  appears,  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
generated  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the  muscular 
fibre  \ 

llie  muscular  matter  experiences  a  peculiar  change  in  its 
chemical  composition,  under  certain  circumstances,  which  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  eflected  spontaneously,  but  which  has  been 
since  imitated  by  various  artificial  processes.  There  was  an  im- 
mense burial-ground  in  Paris,  called  La  Cimetiere  des  Innocens, 
which,  in  consequence  of  some  improvements  that  were  going^ 
forwards,  it  was  determined  to  remove.  This  place  had  been 
the  receptacle  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Paris 
for  several  centuries.  The  number  of  burials  was  supposed  to 
be  some  thousands  annually ;  the  bodies  were  deposited  in  pits 
or  trenches  about  30  feet  deep,  each  capable  of  holding  from 
1,200  to  1,500  bodies,  which  were  then  covered  with  a  few  feet 
of  earth,  so  that  the  whole  area,  occupying  about  7,000  square 
yards,  was  converted  into  a  mass,  consisting  principally  of  ani- 
mal matter,  rising  several  feet  above  the  natural  level  of  the  soil. 
Upon  opening  the  ground  for  the  puq)ose  of  removing  this  pro- 
digious collection  of  dead  bodies,  they  were  found  to  be  entirely 
altered  in  their  nature  and  appearance.  What  had  formerly 
composed  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  was  converted  into  an 
unctuous  subsfence,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  a  peculiar,  but  not 
very  offensive  odour.  According  to  their  position  in  the  pits, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  deposited,  the  bodies  had 
undergone  this  transformation  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  manner. 
The  transfonnatiou  was  found  to  be  most  complete  in  those 
bodies  that  were  nearest  the  centre  of  the  pits,  and  when  they 
had  been  buried  about  three  years ;  and  in  these  cases,  every 

'  For  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Fonrcroy  and  Vauquclin  on  tlie  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  tlie  muscular  fibre,  see  Ann.  Chim.  v.  Ivi.  p.  37  et  seq.; 
also  the  remarks  of  Bcrzelius,  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  205. 
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part,  except  the  bones,  the  hair,  and  the  nails,  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  their  specific  properties,  and  to  have  acquired  those  of 
this  peculiar  substance. 

We  are  indebted  to  Thouret^  for  an  interesting  detail  of  the 
circumstances  that  attended  this  opening  of  the  burial  ground, 
and  to  Fourcroy  for  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  peculiar  substance 
into  which  the  bodies  were  converted.  By  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  the  appropriate  chemical  re-agents,  he  found  it  to  be 
a  saponaceous  compound,  consisting  of  ammonia  united  to  a 
substance  termed  adipocire,  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  muscle.  When  the  adipocire  was 
freed  from  the  ammonia,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  it 
was  found  nearly  to  resemble  spermaceti,  both  in  its  physical 
and  chemical  characters '. 

It  was  afterwards  found  that  this  conversion  of  muscular  flesh 
into  adipocire  might  be  produced  by  other  means  besides  that 
of  inhumation :  mere  immersion  in  cold  water,  especially  in 
a  slow  running  stream,  completes  the  operation  much  more 
speedily  than  the  spontaneous  decomposition  which  was  carried 
on  in  the  burial-ground  at  Paris;  and  the  action  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  is  still  more  rapid ;  but  in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  acid 
adheres  to  the  adipocire,  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  entirely  to 
deprive  it  ^  On  account  of  its  resemblance  to  spermaceti  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  a  manufacture  of  adipocire,  from  the 
carcases  of  such  animals  as  were  not  proper  for  food;  and 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  actually  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  but  in  both  cases  without  success,  in 
consequence,  as  it  appears,  of  the  difficulty  of  entirely  remov- 
ing from  the  adipocire  its  unpleasant  smell  and  dingy  colour. 
From  observing  what  takes  place,  when  the  conversion  of 
muscle  into  adipocire  is  effected  by  means  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  we  may  conclude  that  this  substance  differs  from  the 
muscular  fibre,  in  containing  less  carbon  and  azote  and  more 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Sect.  8.     Properties  of  Mtiscle. 

I  now  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  these  I  shall  arrange  under 
the  heads  of  physical  and  vital ;  the  first  comprehending  those 
which  are  connected  with  its  mechanical  form,  its  structure,  and 
its  obvious  external  characters;  the  second  comprising  its 
powers  as  forming  part  of  a  living  organized  body.  With  respect 
to  the  first  class  of  properties,  those  which  I  have  denominated 
physical,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  precisely  ascertaining  their 
nature,  in  consequence  of  the  close  attachment  which  there  is 

I  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xxxviii.  p.  249 ;  see  also  Home  in  Pliil.  Trans,  for 
1813,  p.  149. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  120;  t.  v.  p.  154;  t.  viii.  p.  17. 

»  See  Gibbes,  in  Phih  Trans,  for  1794,  p.  169-,  and  for  1706,  p.  *2aO. 
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between  the  muscular  fibre  and  the  membranous  matter,  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other  without  alter- 
ing, or  rather  entirely  destroying,  its  texture.  It  seems,  however, 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  muscular  fibre  possesses  all  the 
properties  that  belong  to  membrane,  although  not  in  the  same 
degree.  The  muscular  fibre  is  cohesive,  but  much  less  so  than 
membrane,  while  its  flexibility  is  perhaps  greater ;  it  is  highly 
extensible,  and  perhaps  elastic,  its  extensibility  is  probably 
equal  to  that  of  membrane ;  indeed,  in  most  instances,  they  are 
brought  into  action  at  the  same  time,  and  must  necessarily  exist 
in  the  same  degree,  as  the  two  substances  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected together ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  experiments 
that  have  been  expressly  made  upon  this  point  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  extensibility  of  the  proper 
muscles  and  that  of  the  muscular  coats ;  the  former  are  much 
limited  in  this  respect  by  their  local  position,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbouring  parts,  while  the  muscular  coats, 
from  their  structure,  possess  almost  an  indefinite  power  in  this 
respect,  and  frequently  exhibit  very  remarkable  instances  of  it. 
The  change  in  the  size  of  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  and  the 
bladder,  from  their  most  contracted  to  their  most  extended 
states,  is  well  known  to  every  one ;  and  although,  in  these  cases, 
it  is  not  certain  in  what  degree  the  membrane  and  the  muscular 
fibre  individually  partake  in  these  changes,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  belongs  to  them  both  nearly  in  an  equal  degree. 

There  is  considerably  more  doubt  respecting  the  elasticity  of 
the  muscular  fibre ;  for  although  the  proper  muscles,  and  still 
more  the  muscular  coats,  exhibit  decisive  marks  of  elasticity, 
yet  here  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  fibre,  and  how  much  it  has  in  common  with  the 
membrane.  The  soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  fibre,  when 
detached  fix)m  the  membrane,  would  not  indicate  any  great 
degree  of  elasticity';  and  as  Scsmmering  remarks',  the  almost 
total  absence  of  this  property  in  the  fibre  after  death  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  yet  there  are  some  phenomena  which 
render  it  probable  that  the  fibre  is  possessed  of  this  quality  in 
a  certain  degree '.  To  the  elastic  nature  of  the  muscles  gene- 
rally, as  consisting  of  a  compound  of  fibre  and  membrane,  I 
should  refer  the  natural  contraction  of  Whytt  * ;  those  actions 
which  Cullen,  and  many  physiologists  since  his  time,  have 
called  tone,  or  tonicity,  and  which  Bichat  has  classed  under  the 
head  of  contractility  from  texture,  in  which,  after  a  part  has 
been  distended  by  any  cause,  when  the  distending  force  is  with- 
drawn, it  gradually  recovers  its  natural  form  and  dimensions ; 

»  See  Carlisle,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  8. 

2  Hum.  Corp.  Fabrica,  t.  iii.  §  5. 

'  The  crassamcntum  of  the  blood,  when  obtained  in  a  fibrous  state,  is  in 
some  degree  elastic ;  but  although  it  agrees  with  the  muscular  fibre  in  its 
chemical  properties,  it  probably  differs  in  its  mechanical  organization 

*  Essay  on  Vital  and  Invol.  Motions,  sect.  ] .  §  3. 
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and  I  concave  alBo^  that  some  of  the  effects  which  Dr.  M.  Hall 
has  ascribed  to  nervous  action^  may  be  more  easily  explained 
upon  this  principle:  this  poitit  will,  however,  be  considered 
more  fhUy  hereafter. 

Bui  an  these  physic&l  properties  of  muscle  are  little  worthy 
of  our  attention  j  compared  to  its  vital  properties^  or  those  which 
it  possesses  as  forming  k  part  of  a  living  organised  body,  giving 
rise  to  a  class  of  phetiomenli,  which  we  consider  as  essentially 
connected  with  life,  and  the  cessation  of  which  indicates  that  its 
complete  extinction  has  taken  place.  Of  these  properties,  by 
&r  the  most  important  and  interesting,  if  not  the  only  one,  is 
that  which  has  been  styled  by  many  modem  physiologists 
irritability,  but  to  which  I  have  preferred  giving  the  name  of 
t:ontractiiity.  It  may  be  defined,  that  power  which  the  muscular 
fibre  possesses  of  mminishing  its  length,  or  of  contracting  and 
shortening  itself.  From  a  very  extensive  range  of  facts  and 
analogies  we  conclude  that  this  power  is  never  exercised  without 
the  agency  of  s6me  direct  independent  cause,  to  which  the  name 
of  stimuliint  has  been  applied  ;  and  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
not  merely  ihmi  the  general  principle,  that  every  effect  in  nature 
must  have  its  appropriate  cause,  or  that  every  event  is  preceded 
by  some  other  event,  which  stands  to  it  in  the  relation  of  a 
cause,  but  from  actually  observing,  that  when  we  see  muscular 
contraction  take  place,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
an  the  previous  circumstances,  we  can  assign  the  exact  event 
which  hto  produced  the  contraction.  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  stimulants,  or  the  causes  of 
contraction,  are  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  nature; 
and  in  fact,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  not  any  single  property 
in  cotnmon,  except  that  now  under  consideration,  of  producing 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

Since  the  time  of  Haller^  who  had  the  merit  of  first  clearly 
comprehending  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  property,  and 
strictly  pointing  out  its  effects,  the  term  irritability  has  been 
generally  applied  to  it  \  This  word  was,  I  believe,  first  used 
in  physiology  by  Glisson,  who  entertained  some  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  muscular  action,  that  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct, 
ana  were  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  bis 

1)redecessor8 '.  Although  I  feel  a  great  objection  to  alter  the 
anguage  of  science  unnecessarily,  yet,  in  the  present  instance,  a 
necessity  for  the  proposed  change  exists.  In  the  first  place,  irrita- 
bility is  a  term  employed  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  and 
in  ethics,  and  in  each  of  these  sciences  in  a  different  sense.  In 
physiology  it  simply  designates  a  certain  faculty  in  the  muscular 
fibre  ;  in  pathology  it  signifies  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  vital 
powers  generally,  and  of  their  relation  to  external  agents ;  and 

*  Mem.  8ur  la  Nature  Sens,  et  Imt.  des  Parties  du  Corps.  Animal,  mem. 
I.  sect.  2. 

'  Sec  particularly  his  treatise,  **  De  Ventriculo,"  c.  v.  in  Mangrt,  IMbl. 
Anat.  t.  i.  p.  SO  et  scq. 
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in  ethics  it  expresses  a  certain  state  of  the  temper  and  feelings. 
Then  with  respect  to  physiology  alone,  irritability  is  objection- 
able, because  it  was  employed  by  Haller  and  his  disciples  to 
express  a  peculiar  property,  which  is  necessarily  connect^  with 
an  hypothesis,  not  the  mere  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  contraction  is  produced,  or  rather 
implying  the  nature  of  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect;  and  al- 
though I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  hypothesis  of  Haller  is 
correct,  yet  it  is  still  only  an  hypothesis ;  and  the  influence  of 
language  over  opinion  is  so  great,  that  it  is  always  desirable  to 
avoid  those  phrases  which  may,  even  unconsciously,  affect  our 
judgment  on  such  topics.  The  term  contractility  has  the 
advantage  of  simply  expressing  the  fact,  its  use  has  been 
sanctioned  by  several  eminent  physiologists,  and  although  it 
may  be  per>'erted  or  improperly  applied,  it  seems  in  itself  to  be 
unobjectionable '. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  contractility,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  by  giving  an  account  of  muscular  contraction,  describing 
its  phenomena  and  direct  effects,  then  those  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  muscles,  and  I  shall  afterwards  make  some  remarks 
upon  stimulants,  or  the  agents  which  act  upon  the  fibre.  Re- 
laxation is  the  natural  state  of  the  muscle,  or  that  condition 
which  it  afiects,  when  not  acted  upon  by  any  external  cause. 
Upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant  its  contraction  commences; 
its  surface,  which  was  before  smooth,  now  becomes  furrowed 
and  wrinkled,  its  belly  swells  out  and  grows  hard  and  firm  to 
the  touch,  while  the  ends  approximate,  and  the  whole  muscle  is 
rendered  thicker  and  shorter  .  This  is  an  account  of  the  general 
effect  of  contraction,  but  many  questions  present  themselves 
when  we  minutely  consider  the  operation.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
ject both  of  theory  and  experiment,  whether  the  specific  gravity 

' .  Bliimenbach  uses  it  in  a  different  sense,  to  express  the  re-action  of  the 
cellular  texture,  making  it  synonymous  with  his  vis  cellulosa.  Some  of  the 
French  physiologists  employ  it  in  a  more  general  way  to  express  every  motion 
of  any  part  of  the  body.  Fournier,  Art.  "  Contractility,"  Diet,  des  Scien. 
Med.  t.  vi.  p.  137  et  seq.,  defines  it  to  be  the  motion  of  which  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  capable  except  the  nerves ;  and  it  appears  to  be  employed  in  the 
same  way  by  Broussais ;  at  least  he  does  not  confine  it  to  the  muscular  fibre, 
t.  i.  p.  14,  See  the  remarks  of  Rullier,  Art.  **  Contractilite,"  Diet,  de  Med. 
t.  V.  p.  567  et  seq.,  and  Art.  "  Force,"  t.  ix.  p.  318  et  seq.  I  may  notice  in 
this  place  the  proposal,  which  has  been  lately  made  by  Dr.  M.  HaU,  to  em- 
ploy the  term  irritability  in  a  different  mode  from  that  in  wliich  it  is  commonly 
used.  Such  changes,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  I  consider  to  be  very  unde- 
sirable, and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  attempt  should  have  been  made  by 
so  active  a  cultivator  of  science,  and  one  to  whom  physiology  in  particular  is 
so  much  indebted;  see  Phil.  Trans,  for  1832,  p.  321  et  seq.  We  have  some 
judicious  remarks  by  Blandin  on  the  mode  in  which  the  term  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Bichat,  p.  xiv  et  alibi ;  see  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Roget,  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  v.i.  p.  124  et  seq.,  and  of  Prof.  Tiedemann,  Comp.  Physiol., 
by  GiHly  and  Lane,  §  572  . .  4.  p.  401. 

'  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xi.  2.  17  . .  20.     Tlie  different  steps  of  the  process  are 
we//  datcribed  by  Gcrdy,  Class,  nat.  dcs  Phen,  dc  la  Vie,  p.  4  et  seq. 
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of  a  muscle  be  increased  during  its  contraction,  or  whether  the 
fibres  gain  in  thickness  precisely  what  they  lose  in  length  ' ;  an 
inquiry  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  not  a  subject  of  mere 
curiosity^  but  is  connected  with  the  theory  of  contraction,  or  the 
intimate  nature  of  the  operation  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Some  experiments  were  performed  by  the  older  anatomists, 
and  especially  by  Glisson,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
muscle  was  altogether  diminished  in  bulk  during  contraction  ; 
and  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  more  lately  made 
by  Sir  G.  Blane'  and  Sir  A.  Carlisle'.  They  were,  however, 
induced  to  conclude  that  the  absolute  bulk  of  a  muscle,  and  of 
course  its  specific  gravity,  is  not  changed  during  contraction. 
Probably,  however,  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  consisted 
in  examining  whether  the  bulk  of  a  muscle  be  affected  by  its 
contraction^  do  not  admit  of  a  very  decisive  result,  because  we 
may  suppose  that  while  one  set  of  muscles  is  contracted,  an- 
other set  is  relaxed,  and  that  besides  the  simple  effect  of  con- 
traction, there  may  be  a  displacement  of  parts,  or  some  altera- 
tion in  their  arrangement,  which  may  affect  the  bulk  of  the 
put,  without  there  being* any  absolute  change  in  the  density 
of  the  muscular  fibre  itself  \ 

It  has  likewise  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  whether  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  muscles  be  diminished  during  their  contrac- 
tion. Most  of  the  earlier  writers  supposed  it  to  be  the  case,  and 
this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  Boerhaavians  *,  but  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  were  influenced  rather  by  hypothesis  than  by 
actual  observation  ;  for  as  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
muscles  were  rendered  smaller  by  contraction,  it  was  concluded 
that  a  portion  of  their  blood  must  be  squeezed  out  We  are 
indeed,  as  a  proof  of  this,  told  by  Winslow^  and  some  of  the 
most  respectable  anatomists  of  his  age,  that  the  muscles  become 
paler  during  contraction,  and  again  resume  their  colour  when 
relaxed ;  and  this  was  particularly  stated  to  be  the  case  with 
the  heart  of  the  fi'og,  and  that  of  the  chick  during  incubation  ; 
bat,  as  Haller  remarks,  this  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the 
blood  being  expelled  from  the  substance  of  the  muscles  of  the 
heart,  but  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  the  heart  in  these 
animals  being  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the  colour  of  its  con- 
tents to  be  perceived  externally'.  The  opinion  that  the  blood 
is  expdled  has  been  more  lately  adopted  by  Bichat,  but  his 
reasons  for  it  do  not  appear  of  much  weight.     He  principally 

t  HaOer,  EL  Phys.  zL  2  .  .  22.  *  Select  Dissert  p.  239.  .241. 

s  PhiL  Trans,  for  1805»  p.  22,  28. 

^  The  experiments  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  on  the  increased  size  of  muscles 
during  contraction,  only  prove  that  their  bulk  is  increased  in  one  direction ; 
Loct.  on  Comparadve  Anatomy,  p.  83.  llr.  Mayo,  by  employing  the  heart 
of  a  dog,  has  obviated  the  objections  which  exist  against  the  experiments  of 
Sir  G.  fi^ane  and  Sir  A.  Carlisle ;  he  finds  the  bulk  to  remain  precisely  the 

me  during  the  states  of  contraction  and  relaxation ;  Anat.  Comment,  p.  12. 

•  Boerhaave,  Instit  §401.  •  Anat.  sect.  3.  art.  1,  |  4d. 

»  El.  Phys.  xi.  2.  2J. 
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insists  upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  during  the  operation  of 
drawing  blood  from  the  arm,  the  flow  is  increased  by  eontract- 
ing  the  muscles  * ;  but  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  that  is 
expelled  in  this  efl.se  is  not  derived  from  the  capillary  vessels 
dispersed  through  the  fibres,  but  irom  ^e  larger  yenoua  tnuiks, 
which  are  pressed  upon  by  the  swelling  out  of  Uie  bellies  of  the 
muscles.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  also  adopts  the  same  opinion,  but 
rather  upon  general  grounds,  than  as  derived  from  any  decisive 
experiments ;  he  only  states,  in  a  loose  way,  that  the  muscles 
become  pale  during  contraction',  without  alleging  any  proof  of 
the  fact ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if,  as  he  supposes,  the 
absolute  size  of  the  muscle  be  not  affected  by  contraction,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  wiU  be 
diminished. 

The  nature  of  muscular  contractility,  or  the  relation  which  ii 
beai*s  to  the  other  powers  of  matter,  has  been  a  subject  of  long 
and  learned  discussion,  yet  until  very  lately  it  was  entirely  mis^ 
understood.  Now,  indeed,  that  we  are  become  familiar  with 
the  conception  of  it,  as  a  property  of  a  specific  nature,  inherent 
in  the  muscular  fibre  and  peculiar  to  it,  it  seems  scarcely  possi* 
ble  to  conceive  of  any  quality  that  possesses  more  distinct  cha* 
racters.  Yet,  although  Glisson,  Baglivi,  and  others,  jnade  some 
approaches  to  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  it  remained  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity  until  the  time  of  Haller.  This  great 
physiologist,  however,  clearly  pointed  out  its  nature,  marked 
its  specific  differences,  and  announced  it  as  being  exclusivdy 
attached  to  the  muscular  fibre ;  and  what,  perhaps,  should  b^ 
regarded  as  the  most  important  of  aU  his  numerous  discoveries, 
and  the  one  which  had  the  greatest  effect  in  promoting  our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  he  showed  in  what  respects 
the  phenomena  of  muscular  contractility  differ  from  those  otf 
nervous  sensibUity,  and  referred  them  respeotively  to  their  ap- 
propriate causes'.  Even  the  roost  learned  and  judicious  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  as  Hoffinann,  Boec- 
haave,  and  CuUen,  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this  distinc- 
tion, and  perpetually  confounded  their  effects  ^  But  what  is  a 
still  greater,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  a  less  pardonable  exror, 
they  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  contractility  and 
elasticity :  they  referred  many  of  the  effects  of  the  former  to 
the  operations  of  the  latter ;  and  also  endeavoured  to  accounl 
for  them  entirely  upoa  mechanical  principles,  such  as  are  alone 


*  Anat.  G^.  t.  ii.  p.  378.  *  Phil.  Twins,  for  1805,  p.  27. 

'  El.  Phys.  xi.  2.  4  et  seq. ;  Mte.  sur  les  Part.  Sens,  et  Irrit.  Op.  Mfn. 
t.  i.  p.  329. 

^  Even  the  acute  and  accurate  Bichat  has  not  clearly  perceived  the  dis- 
tinction, and  to  this  cause  may  he  ascrihed  much  of  the  obscurity  and  in- 
tricacy which  we  occasionally  find  in  his  works.  For  a  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous account  of  the  doctrine  of  HaUer  on  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  Dr. 
Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen,  ▼.  i.  p.  235.  .0. 
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applicable  to  elastic  bodies.  Yet  the  difference  between  these 
two  powers  is  most  obvious  and  essential.  Elasticity  always 
depends  upon  simple  redaction,  and  is  never  the  source  of  ac- 
tual power ;  it  merely  restores,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  force 
which  had  been  impressed ;  and  even,  when  acting  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  the  effect  which  it  produces  can  never  be  greater 
dum  the  amount  of  the  cause,  and  the  re-action  can  never  take 
place  as  kmg  as  the  cause  continues  to  be  applied.  Thus  the 
mce  with  which  a  steel  spring  recoils,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
a  perfect  elastic,  is  only  equal- to  that  which  is  recjuired  to  bend 
it,  and  as  long  as  the  force  remains  applied,  it  is  impossible  for 
die  recoil  to  take  place '. 

But  in  muscular  contraction  we  observe  a  very  different  train 
of  events.  The  mechanical  effect  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
mechanical  cause  producing  it,  and  indeed  bears  no  physical 
proportion  to  it,  while  at  the  very  time  that  the  cause  is  ap- 
plied, and  is  acting  with  all  its  force,  the  re-action  commences 
and  ftr  surpasses  the  force  of  the  agent'.  But  what  is  still  more 
decisive  against  the  doctrine,  that  contractilitv  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  elasticity,  is,  that  the  most  considerable  effects  of 
muscular  action  are  firequently  produced  without  any  mechani- 
cal cause  at  all,  where  uie  agent  is  of  a  kind  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  any  of  the  mere  physical  properties  of  matter.  No  fact 
in  the  whole  range  of  natural  phenomena  occurs  more  fre- 
quently to  our  observation,  yet  such  is  the  devoted  attachment 
to  theory  which  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  so  difficult 
ia  it  to  shake  off  established  errors,  that  all  the  mathematical 
physiologists  attempted  to  explain  muscular  contraction  by  the 
uws  of  mechanical  impulse.  We  can  scarcely  review,  without 
a  feeling  of  humiliation,  the  various  hjrpotheses  which  were 
invented  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  were  brought 
forwards,  with  all  the  aid  of  geometrical  demonstration,  and 
enlbrced  by  a  string  of  problems,  theorems,  corollaries,  and 
lemmas.  To  all  this  learned  trit^g  it  is  sufficient  to  replv, 
that  a  mechanical  force,  of  an  indefinite  extent,  is  frequently 
produced  without  the  intervention  of  any  mechanical  cause 
whatever,  and  must  therefore  be  referred  to  a  principle  of  a  to- 
tally difibrent  nature. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  respecting  con- 
tractSity  is,  that  in  all  muscular  action,  however  powerful  be 
the  stimulant,  still  after  some  time  the  effect  ceases,  and  the 
muscle  becomes  relaxed*.    And  this  succession  of  alternation 


1  J.  Hunter,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  British  physiologists  who 
VBvy  clearly  dittuitguiahed  elasticity  fiom  contractility ;  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
p.  105. 106. 

s  Ftmdyce,  in  PhU.  Trans,  for  1788,  p.  85,  observes,  that  if  the  mside  of 
tha  heart  be  slighlhr  scratched  by  a  needle,  it  will  contract  so  strongly  as  to 
Ibice  the  point  of  the  needle  into  its  substance. 

*  Culkfi's  iMtit.  1 109, 
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after  contraction  occurs,  even  although  tlie  stimulus  continues 
to  be  applied.  This  we  perpetually  observe  in  all  our  experi- 
ments upon  muscles,  with  either  mechanical  or  chemical  sub* 
stances  ;  it  likewise  takes  place  in  all  the  natural  operations  of 
the  system,  and  is  to  be  observed,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
in  the  muscles  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  will.  In  per- 
forming any  voluntary  action,  where  the  mental  energy  con- 
tinues to  bie  exercised  with  equal,  or  even  with  greater  power, 
although  our  very  existence  immediately  depended  upon  it,  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  persevere  in  the  action  beyond  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  The  muscles  that  have  been  contracted 
become,  what  is  termed,  exhausted*,  and  a  certain  period  is 
necessary  to  elapse  before  they  ai'e  again  capable  of  being  sti- 
mulated or  excited  into  action.  In  a  majority  of  instances  we 
may  observe  a  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  subse- 
quent exhaustion  and  the  previous  stimulation,  but  many  causes 
interfere  to  prevent  these  t\^'o  circumstances  from  bearing  an 
exact  ratio  to  each  other*. 

The  phenomena  which  attend  upon  the  relaxation  of  a  mus- 
cle are  precisely  tlie  reverse  of  those  of  its  contraction :  the 
belly  becomes  soft,  its  swelling  subsides,  and  the  wrinkles  dis- 
appear firom  its  surface ;  the  force  of  contraction  no  longer  ex- 
isting, the  ends  hot  being  drawn  together,  recede,  and  the  whole 
resumes  its  natural  state.  Relaxation  is  generally  conceived  to 
be  merely  a  passive  effect,  and  to  consist  simply  in  the  absence 
of  contraction ;  but  when  parts  have  been  displaced  by  con- 
traction {here  is  a  necessity  for  some  absolute  power  to  brii^^ 
them  back  to  their  former  situation.  This  power  is  in  most 
cases,  that  of  the  antagonist  muscles.  The  muscular  system  is 
so  arranged  that,  in  most  parts  of  the  body,  one  muscle  or  set 
of  muscles  has  another  muscle  or  set  of  muscles  which  act  in 
precisely  a  contrary  direction,  and  is  intended  to  produce  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect ;  one  muscle  draws  a  part  to  the  right 
hand,  another  to  the  left ;  one  muscle  raises  it,  another  depresses 
it ;  and  when  either  muscle  has  been  in  action,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  opposing  muscle  then  acts  and  produces  the 

1  The  term  exhauHed  is  here  employed  as  the  one  in  common  use,  without 
any  reference  to  the  hypothesis  from  which  it  originated,  because  a  word  <fid 
not  occur  which  might  convey  a  more  simple  expression  of  the  fact.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  peruse  with  advantage  Dr.  Park's  remarks  in  the 
Quart  Joum.  v.  ii.  p.  228. 

'  It  ma^,  I  think,  be  questioned,  whether  exhaustion  ever  takes  place  in 
cases  of  simple  contractility,  or  whether  it  be  not  confined  to  those  in  which 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  has  been  called  into  action.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  WoUaston  for  an  interesting  observation,  which  renders  it  probdble 
that  the  state  of  exhaustion,  or  rather  the  alternation  of  contraction  and  re- 
laxation, is  much  more  rapidly  produced  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He 
founds  his  opinion  upon  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  which  is  perceived  wheo 
the  finger  is  inserted  into  the  ear  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force.  This  acute 
philosopher  conceives  that,  in  this  case,  the  voluntary  effort,  although  ap- 
parently continuous,  *'  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  number  of  contractioiis 
repeated  at  extremely  short  intervals."     Phil.  Trans,  for  1810,  p.  2. 
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contrary  effect^  Besides  the  antagonist  muscles,  anoUier  coun- 
teracting force,  which  is  often  useftil  in  replacing  parts,  is  elas- 
ticity. Muscles  are  frequently  so  situated  that  when  they  con- 
tract, they  move  some  elastic,  membranous  body,  or  not  unfre- 
quently  a  quantity  of  elastic  membranous  matter  enters  into 
tbeir  own  composition,  which,  when  the  fibres  relax,  re-acts 
and  restores  the  part  to  its  natural  position.  Examples  of  this 
kind  occur  in  the  muscles  about  the  thorax  and  the  larynx, 
where  the  muscles  are  connected  with  cartilages,  which  are 
compressed  or  distended  according  to  circumstances,  and  which 
immediately  re-act  when  the  coutraction  ceases.  A  third  means 
by  which  muscles  are  replaced  after  contraction  is  the  force  of 
grayity :  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  action  of  a  mus- 
cle has  the  effect  of,raising  up  some  part  and  sustaining  it  with- 
out support,  and  of  course,  when  the  muscular  contraction 
ceases,  the  part  falls  down  by  its  own  weight.  This  frequently 
occwrs  in  the  motions  of  the  extremities.  The  hollow  muscles 
and  the  muscular  coats  are  excited  to  contract  by  some  sub- 
stance which  distends  their  cavities ;  the  act  of  contraction,  by 
discharging  the  distending  substance,  removes  the  exciting 
cause,  and  relaxation  naturally  ensues. 

But  although  relaxation  has  generally  been  considered  as 
amply  a  passive  state,  in  which  the  muscle  merely  ceases  to 
act,  and  where  it  is  brought  into  its  ordinary  condition  by  other 
4gente,  the  contrary  doctrine  has  Been  occasionally  maintained ; 
and  as  it  has  found  a  supporter  in  Bichat,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  notice  it  He  conceives  that  relaxation  is  in  part  at  least  an 
active  effect,  and  that  it  consists  in  something  more  than  the 
mere  cessation  of  contraction.  He  founds  his  opinion,  as  it 
appean  to  me,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds  of  reasoning ;  the 
qbSj  fact  whidi  he  adduces  is,  that  if  the  heart  be  grasped  dur- 
ing its  diastole,  it  may  be  felt  to  press  with  considerable  force 
opoo  the  hand  '.  But  this  is  too  vague  an  experiment  on  which 
to  bvpld  an  opinion  of  so  much  consequence.  The  heart  is  a 
lemarkably  complicated  organ  with  regard  to  its  mechanism, 
and  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  when  we  come  to  treat  upon  its 
motions,  there  are  many  circumstances  respecting  it  which  re- 
quire to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  multifarious  nature  of  sti- 
mnlants,  as  they  have  been  called,  those  agents  Which  possess 
tbe  specific  power  of  exciting  the  muscular  fibre  to  contraction. 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  is  indeed  literally  true,  that  every  body 
in  existence  is  a  stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibre,  because,  in- 

.  ^  The  doctrine  of  antagonism  has  been  made  the  subject  of  particular  con- 
•ideration  bv  Prof.  Bellingeri,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Spinal  column,  and  by 
Dr.  M.  Had,  in  apaper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  <*  On  the  reflex  func- 
tioo  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis."  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  eater  more  fully  into  the  consideration  or  this  doctrine  when  I  eome  to 
tieat  on  the  nervous  system. 
*  Anat.  G6q.  t.  iL  p.  468. 
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(lependenlly  of  any  other  quality,  the  mere  contact  of  a  material 
substance  produces  this  effect.  Stimulants  have  been  arranged 
in  various  ways ',  but  perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  com- 
prehensive is  into  the  three  heads  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
what  we  may  term  vital.  Mechanical  impulse  of  all  kinds,  be- 
ginning with  the  slightest  touch  that  is  capable  of  being  per- 
ceived, and  proceeding  to  a  degree  of  violence  short  of  that 
which  absolutely  destroys  the  texture  of  the  part,  are  of  the 
first  class ;  a  great  variety  of  chemical  substances  that  have  few 
properties  in  common,  as  alcohol,  acids,  alkalies,  metallic  salts, 
and  many  vegetable  acrids,  are  of  the  second  class ;  while  in 
the  third  we  may  place  those  agents,  that  seem  to  operate  im- 
mediately upon  the  vital  powers,  without  producing  any  appa- 
rent physical  change  in  the  part,  as  the  electric  fluid,  and  par- 
ticularly that  modification  of  it  which  constitutes  galvanism. 
Independent  of  any  external  agents,  the  muscles  are  thrown 
into  the  strongest  contractions  by  a  variety  of  nervous  affections, 
which  aiise  from  internal  causes,  and  above  all  by  the  act  of 
volition.  By  a  process  which  will  probably  always  remain  in- 
explicable, we  no  sooner  will  the  motion  of  any  muscle,  than  it 
obeys  the  summons  with  promptness  and  accuracy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  effect  of 
stimulants  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  that  particular  sets  of  fibres 
are  specifically  acted  upon  by  particular  stimulants,  and  this 
without  any  difference  that  we  can  discover  in  the  fibre  itself 
or  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  stimulant  which  could  enable 
us  to  predict  the  result.  Thus  certain  substances  taken  into  the 
stomach  produce  the  healthy  action  of  this  organ,  and  cause  its 
fibres  to  exercise  their  vermicular  motion,  so  as  in  due  time  to 
propel  its  contents  into  the  intestines,  while  others  instantly  ex- 
cite the  violent  action  of  vomiting.  Substances  which  have 
passed  through  the  stomach,  without  producing  any  particular 
effect  upon  its  fibres,  when  they  arrive  at  the  intestines,  throw 
these  organs  into  strong  contractions.  In  the  same  way  the 
urine  acts  specifically  upon  the  bladder,  certain  sapid  substances 
upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  in  short  there  is  scarcely  one 
among  the  muscular  coats,  or  among  the  system  of  muscular 
fibres,  that  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, which  have  not  some  specific  or  characteristic  property 
of  this  kind.  In  the  proper  muscles,  those  which  serve  for  mo- 
tion, the  effect  of  stimulants  is  more  uniform,  and  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  referred  to  the  ratio  of  quantity. 

Concerning  the  specific  nature  of  contractility,  it  is  most  re- 
markable that  it  should  be  called  into  action  by  such  a  variety 
of  agents,  and  I  know  of  no  method  of  explaining  this  singa- 

*  See  Smith,  de  Act.  Mus.  p.  32.  Blumenbach,  §  52,  divides  theni  into 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  mental ;  Sir  G.  Blane  into  internal  and  external* 
arranging  them  according  to  the  situation  where  they  are  applied  rather  than 
the  mode  of  their  action ;  Select  Diss.  p.  245. 
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laritj.  The  effect  of  all  the  substances  is,  however,  the  same  in 
kind ;  or  if  there  should  be  found  any  difference  in  this  respect, 
it  is  in  the  proportionate  degree  of  their  intensity  and  their  du- 
lationy  or  their  subsequent  and  secondary  operation  on  the  sys- 
tem. This  great  variety  in'  the  nature  of  the  stimulating  agents 
aff(»ds  an  additional  proof  of  the  absolute  impossibiUty  of  ac- 
counting for  muscular  action  upon  any  mechanical  principles ; 
for  it  not  only  seems  to  be  equally  affected  by  the  two  great 
powers  of  mechanic  impulse  and  chemical  attraction,  but  by  mere 
mental  impressions,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  no  re- 
semblance to  any  of  the  properties  of  matter. 

Besides  contractility,  or  tne  proper  Hallerian  irritability,  the 
muscular  fibre  has  been  supposed  to  possess  another  specific  or 
peculiar  quality,  which  has  been  called  tone  or  tonicity.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  Cullen,  as  well  as  many  of  the  modem 
physiologists,  have  insisted  upon  this  property  of  muscle ;  and 
it  is  a  term  which  is  very  extensively  employed  in  pathology, 
but  in  this  case  apparently  with  litUe  precision,  ana  probably 
without  any  decided  meaning  being  attached  to  the  use  of  it. 
Physiologists  have  attempted  to  describe  it  more  acciurately,  and 
it  has  be^  illustrated  by  the  retraction  which  a  muscle  exhibits 
when  its  fibres  are  divided  transversely,  or  by  the  drawing  up 
of  one  side  of  the  face  when  the  muscles  of  the  other  side  have 
become  paralyzed,  and  by  other  similar  occurrences.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  a  contraction  which  the  muscular  fibre  exhibits 
when  not  imder  the  influence  of  any  distending  force,  which 
takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  any  external  stimulant, 
is  slow  in  its  operation  and  limited  in  its  extent,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  alternations  of  relaxation  \  Although,  therefore, 
both  its  direct  and  its  ultimate  effect  be  contraction,  yet,  in 
every  respect,  it  differs  firom  the  proper  contractility  which  has 
been  described  above,  and  I  conceive  has  no  connexion  with  it. 
Such  a  power  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  muscles,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  proper 
mnscular  fibres  or  to  the  membranous  matter  to  which  they  are 
attached.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  seem  to  render 
it  probable,  that  all  the  soft  solids  of  the  body  are  kept  in  a 
slate  of  moderate  distention,  and  that  when  this  distention  is 
removed,  the  parts  slowly  contract,  but  in  a  manner  which  more 
resembles  the  re-action  of  an  elastic  body  than  the  contraction 
of  ihe  muscular  fibre,  and  I  should  therefore  refer  it  either  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  membranous  matter,  or  to  that  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  itself^  and  not  in  any  degree  to  its  proper  contracti- 
li^,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  no  analogy.  Haller  accurately 
diflcriminates  the  power  of  contraction,  which  the  muscular 
fibres  possess  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  and  which  he 
calls  the  general  contractile  power  or  the  dead  force,  firom  its 
proper  irritability,  as  differing  ooth  in  its  seat,  its  mode  of  ac- 

»  Fordyc^,  in  PhiL  Trans,  for  1788,  p.  30  et  seq. 
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lion,  and  its  effects'.  This  general  contractile  power  or  dead 
force  seems  evidently  to  be  the  operation  of  elasticity,  and  I 
conceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  phenomena  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  tonicity,  which  may  not  be  referred  to  the  same 
powen 

Among  the  different  modifications  of  contractility  which  are 
pointed  out  by  Bichat,  I  regard  that  which  he  styles  contracti- 
lity from  structure  in  the  same  point  of  view,  as  an  effect  of 
elasticity,  whether  residing  in  the  membrane  or  in  the  proper 
fibre,  but  as  having  no  relation  to  the  Hallerian  irritability,  of 
which,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be  himself  well  aware.  I  shall 
not  at  present  follow  this  author  through  all  his  complicated 
arrangement  of  the  different  species  of  contractility,  as  the  pro- 
priety of  his  divisions  depends  very  much  upon  his  general 
views  concerning  the  nature  of  life,  which  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  are  further  advanced  in  our  subject. 

Besides  the  specific  property  of  irritability,  many  physiolo- 
gists ascribe  to  the  muscular  fibre  a  degree  of  sensation,  and 
even  Haller  himself,  to  whom  so  much  merit  is  due  for  the  sa- 
gacity with  which  he  has  discriminated  between  the  powers  of 
the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  employs  expressions  from  which  it 
might  be  conceived  that  he  considers  the  t>is  nervea  as  an  actual 
property  of  the  muscular  fibre  itself,  as  well  as  its  irritability,  or 
vis  incita^  as  he  styles  it  *.  The  vis  nervea  of  Haller  is  tJiat 
power  in  the  muscular  fibre  which  enables  it  to  receive  im- 
pressions conveyed  to  it  by  the  nerves  ;  but  this  supposed  vis 
nervea  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  its  contractility^ 
for  in  fact  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  power  which  the  fibre 
possesses  of  receiving  the  impressions  that  are  made  upon  it,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  contract,  the  impressions  that  are  conveyed  to 
it  by  the  nerves  being  only  one  among  the  other  stiinulants 
which  produce  its  contractions.  Bichat  supposes  that  the  mus- 
cular fibre  possesses  proper  and  inherent  sensibility,  but  the 
muscular  sensibility  differs  from  the  vis  nervea  of  Haller,  as 
Bichat  ascribes  to  muscles  an  actual  degree  of  feeling  which 
does  not  seem  to  differ  essentially  from  the  sensibility  residing 
in  the  nerves.  The  doctrine  which  was  so  warmly  contended 
for  by  the  antagonists  of  Haller,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  most  popular  at  the  present  time,  is  in  its  essence 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this  opinion,  although  they  are  frequently 
confounded  together.  According  to  the  neurologists,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  where  a  stimidant  acts  upon  a  muscular  part, 
the  immediate  action  is  not  upon  the  fibre  itself,  but  always^  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  nervous  filaments  connected  with  it; 
but  the  further  discussion  of  this  question,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  sensibility  itself,  and  the  distinction  between  this  power  and 
contractility,  must  be  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  nervous 
system. 

1  EL  Phys.  xi.  2.  1..3. 
»  El.  Phys.  xi.  2.  15.  ^ 
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I  mast  Remark  in  this  place,  although  the  subject  will  be  mone 
fully  considered  hereafter,  that  muscular  contractility  is  much 
influenced  by  many  of  those  faculties  or  functions  which  seem 
to  be  intermediate  between  the  corporeal  and  mental  parts  of 
our  frame.  Thus  the  power  of  volition  is  exercised  most  con- 
spicuously in  every  thing  which  is  connected  with  muscular 
contractihty,  and  indeed  is  the  grand  theatre  on  which  its 
effects  are  manifested.  The  operations  of  habit  and  of  sym- 
pathy are  also  sufficiently  obvious,  but  in  these  cases  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  far  the  effects  are  the  result  of  the  immediate  action  of 
the  muscular  fibre  itself,  independently  of  the  intervention  of 
the  ner\'ous  influence '. 


Sect.  4.  Use  of  Muscles. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  form  and  stmcture  of  mus- 
cles, of  their  chemical  composition  and  their  properties,  I  now 
proceed  to  consider  their  uses.  The  general  use  of  the  muscles 
18  sufficiently  obvious ;  they  are  the  great  organs  of  motion, 
both  of  that  by  which  the  body  is  moved  from  place  to  place, 
constituting  loco-motion ;  that  by  which  each  of  its  separate 
parts  is  moved,  when  we  act  upon  the  contiguous  bodies  in  our 
intercourse  witli  the  external  world ;  and  that  by  which  many 
of  the  various  minute  actions  are  performed,  which  are  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  the  vital  functions.  In  short,  muscular  motion 
seems  to  be  concerned  in  almost  every  operation  that  isproduced, 
either  l>y  the  system  at  large  or  by  its  individual  parts  ^  All 
these  effects  are  brought  about  by  the  simple  act  of  contraction, 
or  that  by  which  the  fibres  shorten  themselves,  and  by  approxi- 
mating the  ends  of  the  muscles,  draw  together  the  parts  to  which 
the  ends  are  attached.  Nor  is  the  operation  of  the  muscular 
coats  less  important  than  that  of  the  proper  muscles,  although 
it  is  less  obvious  to  the  eye.  Here  the  fibres,  not  being  col- 
lected together  into  large  masses,  which  act  simultaneously,  the 
result  of  their  contraction  is  not  the  movement  of  any  particular 
part,  but  they  act,  as  it  were,  fibre  by  fibre,  producing  in  the 
organ  to  which  they  are  attached  a  peculiar  kind  of  undulatory, 
or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  vermicular  motion,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the.  crawling  of  the  worm,  which  serves  to  keep  their 

'  We  have  some  useful  observations  on  the  nature  of  loco-motion  in  Ger- 
dy*8  treatise  on  the  phenomena  of  life ;  he  considers  voluntary  motion  as 
consisting  of  four  stages ;  1.  The  transmission  of  volition  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscle  by  the  nerve ;  2.  The  vital  contraction  of  the  muscle ;  8.  The 
^  mechanical  tension  of  the  fibrous  parts  which  unite  the  bones;  and  lastly. 
The  mechanical  movements  of  these  and  of  all  the  parts  connected  with 
them ;  p.  4. 

*  Adelon  arranges  all  muscular  motions  into  seven  classes ;  those  which 
serve  for  the  preservation  of  the  posture,  those  for  progression,  for  prehen- 
sion, those  connected  with  the  organs  of  sense,  with  expression,  ^th  iVie 
nutritive  functions,  and  with  generation ;  PhyaoL  t.  i.  p.  71. 
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contents  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation,  to  mix  them  inti- 
mately together,  and  ultimately  to  produce  their  expulsion. 

The  particular  operation  of  the  muscular  coats  will  be  more 
fully  explained  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which 
treats  oi  those  functions  that  depend  immediately  upon  their 
action ;  but  before  we  quit  this  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  a  point,  which  has  often  been  discussed,  whether 
all  the  spontaneous  motions  that  are  observed  in  the  body  are 
to  be  referred  to  contractility,  imder  one  or  other  of  its  species? 
We  know  that  both  elasticity  and  gravity  are  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion in  the  body,  but  they  are  sufflcientiy  distinct  from  con- 
tractility; the  question  is,  therefore,  whether  motions  which 
do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  of  the  usual  physical  powers 
of  matter  are  all  to  be  referred  to  contractility  ?  The  difficulty 
which  exists  in  this  case  is,  that  there  are  certain  very  obvious 
motions  of  particular  parts,  where  no  muscular  fibres  have  been 
detected,  and  yet  where  the  quantity  of  motion  and  the  size  of 
the  part  is  so  considerable,  tiiat  we  might  have  supposed  that 
the  nbre  would  have  possessed  a  sensible  magnitude.  The  iris 
was  long  supposed  to  be  an  organ  of  this  description,  in  which, 
although  the  motions  were  rapid  and  considerably  extensive, 
yet  for  a  long  time,  the  most  skilful  anatomists  were  not  able 
satisfactorilv  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  \ 
Blumenbacn  attempted  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  saying  that 
the  iris  and  some  other  parts,  which  are  in  Uie  same  predica- 
ment, possess  a  peculiar  power,  which  he  calls  their  vita  pro- 
pria, and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  contraction'.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  this  hypothesis,  it  will  appear  to  be 
merely  a  form  of  speech  which  throws  no  light  upon  me  pheno- 
mena or  upon  their  cause,  and  does  not  tend  to  generalize  ana- 
logous facts,  but  which  forms  a  part  of  that  system  of  obscure 
causes,  which  is  too  often  had  recourse  to  by  physiologists, 
when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  rational  explanation.  Nothing, 
liowever,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science  than 
this  method  of  substituting  new  words  for  new  ideas,  and  of 
advancing  hypotheses  which,  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
their  real  foundation,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  verbal.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  when  we  perceive  any  mo- 

*  The  question  respecting  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  is  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  the  microscopical  observations  of  the  accurate  and  inde&tigable 
Mr.  Bauer;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  78.  See  also  the  sdU  later  observa- 
tions  of  Mr.  Jacob,  Med.  Ghir.  Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  514.  I  may  remark  that 
his  beautiful  engravings  do  not  appear  on  all  points  quite  to  correspond  with 
the  magnified  figures  of  Mr.  Bauer.  Berzelius  also  informs  us  that  the  ins 
has  all  the  chemical  characters  of  muscle ;  View  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  86. 
Another  consideration  which  might  be  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  muscu- 
larity of  the  iris,  is  deduced  from  the  fact,  that  in  certain  individuals  the  mo- 
tion of  this  part  is  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  we  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Roget  that  this  is  the  case  with  his  eye  ;  Travers's  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  72. 

3  InsL  Pliys.  §  42  and  278. 
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tions  which  seem,  in  all  respects,  to  agree  with  those  which  are 
the  evident  result  of  muscular  contraction,  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conjecture  that  they  depend  upon  the  same  cause, 
even  although  we  are  not  able  to  detect  the  apparatus  by  which 
they  are  produced^. 

Sect.  5.  Mechanism  ofMuacles. 

In  considering  the  mechanism  of  muscles,  we  must  bear  in 
miQd  that  their  action  consists  essentially  in  the  approximation 
of  their  .extremities,  in  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  their 
fibres,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  is  to  move  any  body 
to  which  the  ends  are  attached.  It,  however,  generally  happens 
that  one  of  the  ends  is  connected  with  some  fixed  point,  while 
the  other  is  much  more  moveable,  and  of  course  the  bone  or 
other  solid  body  which  is  attached  to  it  is  moved  in  the  same 
manner.  In  order  to  promote  the  symmetry  of  form  and  the 
&cility  of  motion,  we  find  that,  in  many  cases,  the  flesh  of  the 
muscle  itself  is  not  inserted  into  the  body  which  is  to  be 
moved,  one  or  both  of  the  ends  terminating  in  membrane, 
which,  according  to  the  situation  or  use  of  the  part,  is  either 
condensed  into  a  strong  cord,  constituting  a  tendon,  or  spread 
out  into  a  membranous  expansion. 

Although  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  body  would  render  it  obvious  that  the  muscles  are 
the  great  instruments  of  its  motions,  yet  no  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tertained before  the  publication  of  Borelli^s  celebrated  work  on 
the  motion  of  animsds^.  This  writer  very  ingeniously  referred 
the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  bones  and  solid  parts,  to  the 
effect  of  a  mechanical  power  acting  upon  a  lever.  He  reduced 
his  doctrine  to  a  mathematical  form,  pursued  his  idea  through 
ail  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  clearly  explained  the  mode  in 
which  every  individual  action  is  produced,  in  a  most  elaborate 
and  minute  detail '.  Wiuslow  may  also  be  mentioned  as  among 
the  first  of  those  who  presented  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the 
subject,  which,  although  posterior  to  that  of  Borelli,  may,  in 
some  respects,  be  considered  as  deserving  of  even  more  com- 
mendation, because  it  has  the  merit  of  not  being  clogged  with 

1  It  may  be  objected  to  this  conclusioD,  tliat  many  of  the  zoophytes  ex- 
hibit very  extensive  motions,  where  no  proper  muscular  structure  has  been 
detected,  even  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
tend the  analogy  to  animals,  which  differ  so  much  in  their  form  and  func- 
tions; we  are  moreover  informed,  that  Ehrenberg  has  detected  muscular 
fibres  in  some  of  the  rotiferae ;  Roget's  Bridge  water  Treatise,  v.  i.  p.  189. 

'  De  Motu  Animalium. 

*  Although  Borelli  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  established  liis 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  muscular  motion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark 
that  it  has  been  called  in  question  by  Barthez;  see  Art.  **  Barthez  "  in 
Suppl.  to  Encyc.  Brit. ;  also  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xWii.  p.  271. 
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any  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  is  unfortunately  the  case  with 
.that  of  the  former  writer. 

The  fixed  points  of  the  body,  from  which  motion  commences, 
or  against  which  the  muscles  re-act  when  they  begin  their  con- 
tractions, are  generally  the  bones,  and  the  motions  are  performed 
by  the  intervention  of  joints.  Considering  the  bones,  therefore, 
as  being  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  afler  the  manner  of  levers, 
the  part  where  the  muscle  or  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  bone 
will  represent  the  power,  the  joint  the  jfulcrum,  and  the  part  that 
is  moved  constitutes  the  weight.  Writers  on  mechanics  have 
divided  levers  into  three  kinds,  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  their  three  essential  parts ;  the  weight,  the  power,  and 
the  fulcrum.  Those  of  the  first  kind  have  the  fulcrum  in  the 
centre ;  in  those  of  the  second  kind  the  weight  is  in  the  centre; 
while  in  the  third  the  power  is  in  the  centre ;  the  bones  are  of 
this  last  description,  in  which  the  power  is  placed  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  weight.  The  motion  of  the  fore-arm  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  muscular  contraction  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  When  we  wish  to  raise  a 
weight  by  bending  the  elbow  joint,  it  is  effected  by  muscles 
situated  below  the  shoulder,  which  have  tendons  inserted  into 
the  top  of  the  bone  of  the  fore-arm  near  the  elbow  ^  The  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  muscle  acts  in  this  case, 
proves  that  the  mechanism  of  the  animal  body  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  great  loss  of  absolute  power.  It  is  an  established 
position  in  mechanics,  that  in  the  action  of  levers,  the  power  is 
to  the  weight  as  the  distance  between  the  v^eight  and  the  ful- 
crum is  to  the  distance  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum.  In 
the  present  case,  therefore,  a  smaU  part  only  of  the  power  of  the 
muscle  is  exerted  in  raising  the  weight,  the  rest  being  expended 
in  acting  against  the  disadvantage  of  the  position.  We  shaU, 
however,  find  it  to  be  a  general  fiict,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  law 
of  the  animal  (Bconomy,  that  muscular  power  is  always  sacrificed 
to  convenience.  Had  the  object  been  to  raise  the  weight  with 
the  least  possible  power,  the  muscle  would  have  been  placed 
on  the  fore-arm,  and  the  tendon  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoulder-bone,  but  in  this  case  the  awkwardness  of  the  limb 
would  have  much  more  than  counterbalanced  the  supposed  ad- 
vantage of  the  saving  of  muscular  power.  The  remark  applies 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  fingers.  At  present  they  are 
moved  by  the  contraction  of  muscles  placed  on  the  fore-arm, 
and  are  connected  to  them  by  long  delicate  tendons  which  pass 
over  the  wrist  and  hand.  But  if  this  order  had  been  reversed, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  muscle  had  been  placed  on  the  fingers,  the 
hand  would  have  been  almost  useless  from  its  clumsy  form. 

>  Winslow,  sect.  3.  art  5;  and  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1720.  See  Cloquet's 
Man.  pi.  61,  for  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  levers  as  applicable  to 
the  action  of  the  muscles. 
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Another  important  advantage  which  arises  from  the  present 
construction  of  the  muscles,  as  consisting  of  levers,  where  the 
power  is  situated  near  the  fulcrum  is,  that  we  acquire  a  great 
degree  of  velocity.  This  wiU  be  sufficiently  obvious  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  mechanical  disposition  of  the  parts,  and,  as  Paley 
jadicionsly  remarks,  there  are  many  more  cases  in  which  it 
18  usefiil  to  raise  a  small  weight  rapidly  than  a  large  one 
slowly  *. 

Besides  the  loss  of  power  which  is  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  lever,  in  consequence  of  the  power  being  applied  nearer 
the  fulcrum  than  the  weight;  there  are  other  curcumstances 
in  the  construction  of  muscles  which  produce  the  same  efiect, 
by  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  expenditure  of  abso- 
lute power;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  loss  of 
Cwer  is  always  attended  with  some  very  obvious  advantage, 
ost  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  act  obliquely, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  by  this  arrangement  a  quantity  of 
power  is  lost,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  differs  firom  that  of  the  moving  body.  But  what 
we  in  this  case  lose  in  power  we  gain  in  the  saving  of  the  quan- 
tity of  contraction.  It  is  obvious  that  the  antagonist  muscles 
wUl  be  less  stretched,  that  there  will  be  a  less  displacement  of 
parts,  a  less  degree  of  pressure  upon  the  vessels  ana  nerves,  and 
that  less  distention  and  straining  of  the  membranous  matter  will 
ensue,  the  smaller  is  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  fibres,  and 
the  less  alteration  the  muscle  consequently  experiences  in  its 
general  form.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  principle  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  extent  of  action  in  a  muscle  is  necessarily  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  fibre,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  long 
fibre  will  have  to  diminish  in  a  less  proportion  than  a  shorter 
one  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  absolute  contraction  *• 

A  thurd  source  of  loss  of  power  depends  upon  the  situation  of 
the  muscles  with  respect  to  each  other,  an  action  being  seldom 
performed  without  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  muscles  to 
the  same  effect  In  this  case,  not  only  the  fibres  must  act  in  an 
oblique  direction,  but  the  action  of  each  of  the  muscles  must, 
in  some  measure,  oppose  each  other.  Here  is  a  loss  of  power 
from  what  is  styled  by  mechanicians  the  composition  of  forces, 
but,  as  in  all  the  former  instances,  the  present  construction  is 
attended  with  many  important  advantages.  When  two  or 
more  muscles  act  upon  Uie  same  point,  the  effect  will  be  to 
draw  the  body  in  the  diagonal ;  ana  we  consequently  have  it  in 
our  power  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  motion  with  great  ease 
and  accuracy,  by  throwing,  at  pleasure,  a  little  more  or  less 
energy  into  one  or  other  of  the  muscles,  and  drawing  the  body 
into  any  of  the  intermediate  positions.  Thus  a  great  variety  of 
motions  may  be  produced  by  two  muscles  only,  and  the  body  is 

1  Natural  Theology,  p.  141. 

'  WioBiow'a  AiuU.  sect.  3,  art  I,  §  54. 
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less  liable  to  feel  fatigued  in  any  one  part  by  the  exertion  being, 
as  it  were,  diffiised  Uirough  a  larger  space,  and  a  less  quantity 
of  it  being  required  at  each  single  point. 

A  fourth  circumstance  connected  with  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  muscles,  which  proves  a  source  of  the  loss  of  power 
is,  that  the  tendon  is  generally  inserted  into  the  bone  at  ah 
acute  angle,  whereas,  in  order  that  the  power  should  have 
operated  to  the  most  advantage,  it  ought  to  have  acted  upon 
the  lever  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple,  power  is  also  lost  by  having  the  muscular  fibres  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  tendons ;  but  although  power  is  thus  sacri- 
ficed, it  is  obvious  that  the  present  arrangement  is  much  more 
commodious ;  and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  muscles  to  have  acted  perpendicularly  upon 
the  bones,  or  to  have  been  differently  inserted  into  the  tendons 
without  a  total  change  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  all  the 
body. 

A  fifth  cause  by  which  muscular  power  is  lost  arises  firom  the 
circumstance  of  the  two  ends  of  the  muscle  pulling  against  each 
other.  This  is  obviously  the  case  where  both  ends  are  move- 
able, and  where  one  end  is  fixed,  as  much  force  is  expended  on 
this  as  on  the  moveable  extremity,  and  before  this  latter  can 
produce  any  effect,  it  must  counteract  the  resistance  oflfered  by 
the  former,  and  in  this  case  exactly  half  its  mechanical  power 
is  lost  before  the  motion  commences.  Besides  what  have  been 
mentioned,  physiologists  have  pointed  out  other  circumstances 
which,  in  like  manner,  cause  a  loss  of  absolute  power,  but  where 
this  loss  either  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature  of  muscular 
contraction,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  form  of  the  body, 
or  is  compensated  by  some  obvious  advantage. 

Amidst  so  many  examples,  where  muscular  power  is  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  some  important  benefit  to  the 
i^ystem,  there  are  a  few  instances  of  a  contrary  kind,  where  the 
parts  are  evidently  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  muscular 
action.  The  heads  of  the  bones  into  which  the  tendons  are 
inserted,  not  unfirequently  swell  out  into  a  rounded  projection, 
by  which  means  the  muscles  act  upon  the  bone  at  a  less  ob- 
lique angle,  and  this  we  observe  to  take  place  more  particularly 
in  those  oases  where  the  greatest  exertion  of  muscular  power  is 
required,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extre- 
mities. For  the  same  purpose  some  bones  are  provided  with 
i>roce88es  of  considerable  length,  which  seem  to  be  solely  intended 
or  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and  the  same  appears  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  small  detached  bones,  which  are  occasion- 
ally found  near  the  joints,  as  the  patella  and  the  sesamoid  bones. 
These,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  in  all  cases  we  perceive  the  operation  of.  the 
principle  which  was  stated  above,  that  the  quantity  of  power 
employed  appears  to  have  been  no  object  in  the  construction  of 
the  body,  but  that  it  is  always  sacrificed,  without  any  roserve, 
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either  to  general  convemence,  to  the  sjrminetry  of  the  formy  to 
the  gaming  of  velocity,  or  to  the  saving  of  the  extent  of  con- 
traction. The  advantages  which  arise  from  the  velocity  of  our 
movements,  from  the  facility  with  which  we  can  alter  their 
direction,  and  from  the  connexion  of  the  muscles  to  the  moving 
points,  by  means  of  tendons,  which,  like  ropes,  serve  to  convey 
the  force  from  the  point  where  it  is  actuaUy  generated,  to  the 
part  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  employed,  are  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  further  illustration.  It  is  not,  however,  so  evident 
what  is  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  saving  of  contraction ; 
yet  so  much  attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
point,  that  we  must  suppose  there  to  have  been  some  urgent 
reason  for  it  As  the  intimate  nature  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion is  itself  unknown,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  wc 
should  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty ; 
for  it  does  not  obviously  depend,  Uke  the  former  circumstances, 
upon  any  general  principles  of  mechanics,  but  upon  something 
specific  in  the  nature  of  muscular  contraction.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, hazard  a  conjecture  upon  the  subject,  after  premising  that 
it  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and  must  therefore  be 
maintained  no  longer  than  it  appears  to  be  coimtenanced  by  the 
phenomena,  or  serves  satisfactorily  to  explain  them,  wiUiout 
violating  any  established  principle  or  well-ascertained  facts. 

The  only  conception  that  we  can  form  of  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibre  is,  that  it  consists  in  the  approximation  of 
the  individual  parts  of  which  it  consists,  whether  it  be  of  the 
whole  fibre,  or  of  some  of  its  constituents,  which  give  it  its 
specific  properties.  This  attraction  does  not  seem  to  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  attraction  of  gravity,  or  to  that  of  chemical 
affinity,  the  one  operating  upon  large  masses  of  matter,  the  other 
upon  the  separate  particles  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
contraction  of  the  fibre  appears  to  difier  from  them  both  in  its 
causes  and  in  its  phenomena,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that 
it  is  essentially  different  in  its  general  laws  and  modes  of  action. 
The  force  of  die  attraction  of  gravitation  increases  as  the  dis- 
tances decrease,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with  chemical 
attraction,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  attraction  of  contractiUty 
has  not  this  property,  or  at  least  that  this  property,  if  it  exist, 
is  counteracted  by  other  circumstances.  Of  these  circumstances 
one  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  re-action  of  the  membranous 
matter  attached  to  the  muscular  fibre.  Whether  this  be  the 
only  cause,  or  whether  there  be  others  that  operate,  whether 
the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  muscular  fibre  in- 
crease with  the  decrease  of  distance,  whether  it  be  the  same  at 
all  distances,  or  whether  it  may  not  even  decrease  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  distances,  are  questions  that  it  is  entirely 
beyond  our  power  to  answer.  But  this  is  certain,  that  as  the 
particles  approximate,  the  membranous  matter  will  be  com- 
pressed or  bent  out  of  its  ordinary  situation,  and  that  this 
oompression-  will  mcrease  as  the  distances  ^minish*,  Vbal, 
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therefore,  as  the  degree  of  contraction  increases,  a  greater  force 
will  be  required  to  continue  it,  and  still  more  to  go  on  augment^ 
ing  it. 

This  view  of  the  subject  would  reduce  the  effects  of  muscular 
contractility  to  an  attraction  between  the  individual  particles 
of  the  fibres,  which  is  counteracted  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
membranous  matter  that  is  connected  with  them.  Whether 
this  attraction,  like  that  of  gravity,  increases  as  the  distances 
decrease,  and  is  counteracted  in  its  operation  merely  by  the 
elastic  nature  of  the  membrane,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  offer  any  opinion.  We  can  only  say  that  the  mem- 
brane must  be  compressed,  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
compression,  so  will  be  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  power  to 
continue  the  contraction. 

In  speaking  of  the  animal  fabric  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
terms  derived  from  the  workmanship  of  other  bodies.  We 
tlierefore  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  power  and  of  its  expenditure, 
as  we  should  do  in  a  machine  of  any  description,  where  the 
object  of  the  engineer  is  to  oeconomize  labour.  But  no  idea  of 
this  kind  ought  to  attach  to  our  conception  of  the  human  body, 
where  a  certain  construction  of  parts  was  adopted,  as  being  the 
most  useful  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  those  powers  are 
assigned  to  it  which  are  necessary  for  preserving  it  in  its  proper 
conmtion.  Muscular  contractility  is  one  of  these  powers,  and 
of  course  the  proper  quantity  was  given  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  functions  that  depend  upon  it. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  muscles  and 
the  nature  of  their  operation,  it  remains  for  me  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  force,  the  velocity,  and  the  extent  of  this 
power.  From  the  observations  that  have  been  made  above, 
upon  the  quantity  of  force  that  is  expended  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect,  we  may  conclude  that  the  absolute  force 
of  muscular  contraction,  the  power  which  the  fibres  actually 
exert,  is  exceedingly  great  The  mechanical  physiologists, 
and  especially  BoreUi,  attempted  to  estimate  the  degree  of  this 
force,  and  although  we  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  their 
estimates,  as  they  proceed,  in  some  measure,  upon  hypothetical 
and  erroneous  principles,  yet  we  may  aUow  that  they  are  suf- 
ficiently correct  to  assure  us  that  it  exceeds  very  much  any 
idea  that  we  should  have  previously  formed  respecting  it. 
According  to  his  estimate  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb 
possess  a  power  equal  to  nearly  4,000  lbs.,  which  may  be 
considered  as  at  least  100  times  greater  than  the  actual  power 
which  they  are  capable  of  exercising'. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  velocity  of  muscular  con- 
trition is  no  less  remarkable  than  its  force.  As  an  example 
of  this  the  muscles  connected  with  the  organs  of  speech  are  often 

^  Prop.  126 ;  the  estimate  of  BoreUi  is,  however,  conceived  by  Pemberton 
to  be  considerably  exaggerated  ;  see  Introduction  to  Cowper*s  Myotomia 
Rcfonns^a. 
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adduced,  where,  in  rapid  enuDciation,  the  number  of  distinct 
contractions  that  take  place,  in  order  to  form  certain  combina- 
tions of  vocal  sounds,  is  very  great,  each  word,  or  rather  each 
syllable,  requiring  several  different  contractions,  which  must 
succeed  eacn  other  in  rapid  succession,  with  proper  intervals 
between  them.  The  motions  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
fingers,  in  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  is  no  less  remark- 
able, for  here  the  contractions  are  generally  greater  in  extent, 
and  therefore  must  proceed  with  proportionably  more  velocity, 
although  they  do  not  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  those  of 
the  vocal  organs. 

The  extent  of  muscular  contraction,  or  the  degree  in  which 
any  particular  muscle  is  capable  of  shortening  itself,  has  not 
been  very  accurately  ascertained,  fn  the  proper  muscles  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  fibres  never  diminish  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  natural  length,  and  even  this  must  be  considered 
as  a  remarkable  case.  In  the  muscular  coats  indeed  the  con- 
traction of  the  whole  substance  is  much  greater,  but  then  it  is 
not  ascertained  what  portion  of  it  belongs  to  the  proper  fibre 
and  what  to  the  membrane.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some 
of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  as  the  polypi  and  the  actinia;, 
appear  to  contract  their  limbs  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and 
there  is  eveiy  reason  from  analogy  to  believe  that  they  are 
provided  with  organs  for  the  purpose  of  motion,  which  may 
De  considered  as  muscular;  but  scarcely  enough  is  known  con- 
cerning their  nature  to  enable  us  to  employ  them  as  the  basis 
of  any  calculation  that  we  may  form  upon  the  subject 

Sect.  6.    Hypotheses  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

After  this  account  of  the  structure  of  the  muscular  fibre,  of  its 
cbemical  nature,  its  properties,  uses,  and  mechanism,  I  come, 
in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
hiirented  to  explain  its  action.  Two  distinct  questions  here 
present  themselves ;  first,  What  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
eootiaction  of  the  fibre,  or  by  what  physical  cause  is  it  produced? 
and  secondly,  What  is  the  cause  of  contractility,  or  ol  that  pro- 

Cty  of  the  fibre  which  produces  contraction  ?  These  questions 
e  generally  been  confounded  together,  or  have  been  considered 
as  involving  only  one  subject  of  inquiry,  and  yet  I  apprehend 
diey  are  clearly  distinct,  and  that  we  may  conceive  it  possible 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  answer  to  one  of  them,  without  our  being 
able  to  solve  the  other.  We  may  perhaps  discover  something 
in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  fibre,  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  particles,  or  in  the  mode  in  which  its  constituents  are 
connected  to  each  other,  which  may  explain  to  us  the  reason  of 
dieir  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  upon  the  application 
of  the  appropriate  exciting  cause ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  this  object,  we  may  perceive  the  cor- 
reapradence  between  the  operation  of  some  external  citcxnxi- 
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Stance  and  the  action  of  contractility,  which  will  warrant  us  in 
regarding  this  as  the  cause  of  the  effect.  Both  the  above  ques- 
tions are  highly  interesting,  but  they  are  unfortunately  both  of 
them  of  very  difficult  solution.  With  respect  to  the  efficient 
cause  of  muscular  contraction,  it  may  be  remarked  generally^ 
that  every  attempt  to  account  for  it  on  the  principles  of  mere 
mechanics  must  be  obviously  abortive,  because  in  Uie  operation 
of  the  muscles  we  have  an  actual  generation  of  power.  In  the 
best  contrived  machinery  we  have  only  the  existing  power 
applied  in  a  new  direction,  better  adapted  for  some  particular 
object ;  but  power  is  never  actually  generated.  In  those  engines 
which  act  from  the  mere  force  of  gravity,  what  we  gain  in 
power  we  lose  in  velocity,  or  the  reverse  ;  and  when  from  the 
re-action  of  an  elastic  body,  as  from  the  recoiling  of  a  spring, 
there  seems  to  be  a  real  production  of  power,  the  effect  thus 
apparently  produced  is  no  greater  than  was  originally  employed 
in  compressing  it,  and  its  effect  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  short 
period,  for  when  this  power  is  expended  all  motion  ceases. 
On  this  account  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  those  hypotheses  which  attribute  muscular  contraction 
to  any  mechanical  construction  of  the  fibre ;  as  that  of  Borelli, 
who  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  rhomboidal  vesicles, 
which  were  in  some  way  made  to  expand  when  the  muscle 
contracted,  and  to  collapse  when  it  was  relaxed,  an  hypothesis 
which  he  laboured  with  much  care  and  supported  by  a  long  train 
of  mathematical  reasoning.  Or  the  hypothesis  of  Steuart,  which 
is  framed  with  a  great  appearance  of  leafning  and  geometrical 
precision,  and  which  supposes  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  com- 
posed of  a  string  of  vesicles  formed  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves, 
which,  during  muscular  action,  are  inflated  by  the  ingress  of  the 
nervous  fluid.  Nor  shall  we  find  the  still  more  elabortitd 
hypothesis  of  Keill,  which  assumes  the  vesicular  structure  of 
the  fibre,  and  supposes  the  vesicles  to  be  inflated  by  some 
peculiar  action  of  the  nervous  fluid  on  the  blood ',  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  which  he  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  mathematical 
precision  with  which  its  various  parts  are  adapted  to  each  other. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  concerning  them,  that  the  whole  rests 
upon  a  supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by  a  single 
direct  fact,  and  that  should  we  admit  the  vesicular  form  of  Uie 
fibre,  we  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss  as  at  first  to  know  in  what 
manner  it  becomes  distended,  and  shall  have  to  call  in  some' 
new  a^nt  to  perform  this  part  of  the  operation.  Nor  shall  we 
find  a  better  explanation  of  the  efficient  cause  of  muscular  con- 
traction by  havmg  recourse  to  any  chemical  operation,  such  as 
the  production  of  a  gaseous  body,  which  was  a  favourite  noti(m< 
with  the  physiologists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  supposed 
that  there  was  an  effervescence  excited  in  the  muscle.    This* 

^  Tentamina,  No.  5. 
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efienrescence  was  attributed  to  various  causes ;  by  some  to  the 
mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which  were  imagined  to  be 
brought  together  in  some  mysterious  manner,  while  others,  and 
those  among  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  the  age, 
such  as  Willis,  Bellini,  Mayow,  and  Keill',  ascribed  it  to  a  fer- 
mentation or  effervescence,  excited  by  a  union  of  the  particles 
of  the  muscular  fibre  with  the  nervous  fluid,  or  with  some 
etherial  spirit  contained  in  the  blood.  When  electrical  phe- 
nomena began  to  be  attended  to,  it  was  supposed  that  the  fibres 
of  the  muscle  might  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  battery,  which  should  produce  contraction  by  its 
explosions ;  and  after  the  discovery  of  galvanism,  an  elaborate 
attempt  was  made  by  Yalli  of  Pisa,  to  account  for  muscular 
action  by  supposing  that  the  muscles  consisted  of  an  arrange- 
ment of  parts  analogous  to  that  of  the  elements  of  the  galvanic 
pile'.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  formal 
ezamination  of  these  hypotheses,  which  are  now  completely 
discarded ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  concerning  them  that  they 
are  not  supported  by  any  foundation  of  facts,  that  they  have 
scarcely  any  analogies  in  their  favour,  in  short,  that  they  were 
purely  gratuitous,  and  could  never  have  been  tolerated,  had  not 
the  mind  been  disposed  to  listen  to  any  thing  which  promised  to 
throw  the  smallest  ray  of  light  upon  a  subject  that  was  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity. 

There  is  much  more  simplicity  and  less  violent  improbability 
in  the  hypothesis  of  muscular  contraction  that  was  advanced  by 
Prochadca,  although,  I  fear,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  equally 
without  foundation.  From  his  explanation  of  the  structure  of 
the  muscles,  he  concludes  that  the  minute  branches  of  the  ar- 
teries are  every  where  connected  with  the  ultimate  muscular 
filaments,  that  they  creep  about  them,  and  cross  them  in  all 
directions.  Hence  he  argues  that  when  these  vessels  are  ren-* 
dered  turgid  by  an  accession  of  blood,  in  passing  among  the 
filaments  th^  must  bend  them  into  a  serpentme  form,  and  thus 
diminish  theur -length,  and  that  of  the  muscle  generally*. 

In  connexion  with  this  hypothesis  of  Prochaska%  I  think  it 
not  improper  to  notice  a  microscopical  observation  of  Hales^s,' 
whidi,  although  it  may  have  been  perverted  by  the  causes  which, 
axe  so  apt  to  affect  all  observations  of  this  kind,  comes  firom  too 
respectable  a  quarter  to  be  entirely  neglected.  He  informs  us 
that  when  he  viewed  the  muscles  of  a  frog  with  a  powerful  lens^ 
he  observed  the  fibres  lying  parallel  to  each  other,  with  the 
blood  running  up  and  down  between  each  fibre  in  the  small- 
capillary  arteries.  If  the  muscle  was  then  made  to  contract,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  ^^  the  scene  is  instantly  changed  from 

>  See  especially  his  Tentainina,.Np.  6. 

'  Experiments  on  Animal  Electricity,  with  their  Application  to  Physiolofiy* 
by  E.  vaUi;  See  Brit  Crit.  for  Mar.  1794.  Jour,  de  Phys.  t.  zli.  contains 
seyeral  letters  of  Valli  on  the  subject 

*  De  Cam.  Mus.  J  2.  c  i. 
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parallel  fibres  to  serieses  of  rhomboidal  pinnulsB,  which  immc' 
diately  disappear  as  soon  as  the  muscle  ceases  to  act."  *  We 
may  easily  conceive  that  an  appearance  similar  to  what  Hales 
describes  would  follow  from  the  shortening  of  the  fibres  and  the 
necessary  contraction  of  all  the  parts  connected  with  them,  but 
it  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  operation, 
nor  does  it  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the  fibres  or  the  vessels 
were  the  prime  agents  in  the  production  of  the  change. 

The  only  other  opinion  which  I  shall  notice  on  this  subject 
is  the  one  that  was  brought  forward  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  G. 
Blane,  and  that  indeed  more  in  the  form  of  a  conjectural  specu- 
latioUythan  of  a  formal  hypothesis.  As  he  was  led  from  his 
experiments  to  conclude  that  the  actual  bulk  of  the  muscle  is 
not  altered  during  its  contraction,  but  that  it  gains  in  thickness 
exactly  what  it  loses  in  length,  he  observes  that  we  may  account 
for  this  change  by  supposing  that  the  muscle  is  made  up  of  par- 
ticles of  an  oblong  form,  and  that  when  the  muscle  is  contracted, 
the  long  diameter  of  the  particle  is  removed  from  a  perpendicu- 
lar into  a  transverse  direction  \  This  speculation  has  certainly 
the  advantage  of  containing  a  much  smaller  number  of  assump- 
tions than  most  of  those  alluded  to  above,  but  its  foundation  is 
eaually  gratuitous,  and,  like  that  of  Prochaska,  seems  totally  in- 
aoequate  to  produce  the  effect  in  question. 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis  of  muscular  contraction, 
which  requires  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  is  the  one  which  has 
been  recently  brought  forwards  by  Invest  and  Dumas.  It  rests 
principally  upon  their  alleged  discovery  of  the  structure  of  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  nerves 
connected  with  it.  They  inform  us,  that  when  the  fibres  are 
observed  in  their  quiescent  state,  tiiey  are  seen  to  lie  in  right 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  but  that  when  they  are  viewed  under 
die  influence  of  a  stimulus,  or  in  the  state  of  contraction,  thsgr 
assume  a  zig-zag,  or  waved  appearance.  The  flexures  orangles 
are  found  always  in  the  same  part  of  the  fibre,  and  it  was  there* 
fore  concluded,  that  they  must  depend  on  some  fixed  or  pear* 
manent  cause,  and  the  cause  assigned  is  the  presence  of  a  series 
of  minute  nervous  filaments,  which  are  stated  to  intersect  the 
mosGolar  fibre  at  right  angles,  and  at  short  distances  from  jeach 
other. 

Upon  this  foundation,  which,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  arrange 
ment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  is  concerned,  appears 
to  be  partly,  if  not  in  a  great  degree  hypothetical,  is  erected  the 
theory.  It  is  supposed,  that  in  every  case  of  muscular  cos* 
traction,  electricity  is  set  in  motion,  that  it  is  conducted  more 
readily  by  the  nerves  than  by  the  muscles,  that  it  consequently 
passes  through  the  parallel  nervous  filaments,  which  cross  (h^ 
muscular  fibre,  that  it  establishes  an  attraction  between  tliese 
nervous  filaments,  and  thus  causes  the  muscular  fibres  to  assume 

>  Statical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  *  Select  Dissert  p.  343. 
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the  angular  or  zig-zag  form,  which  constitutes  its  contraction  *« 
I  conceive  that  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  before  this  hypothesis  can  be  assumed,  we  have  many 
points  to  ascertain,  both  of  theory  and  of  fact,  and  many  diffi- 
culties to  remove,  and  that  perhaps  after  all,  the  principle  of 
leferring  contractility  entirely  to  a  mechanical  condition  of  the 
part,  incident  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through  it,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  our  conception  of  this  power,  as  a  specific  pro- 
perty, exclusively  attached  to  the  muscular  fibre  '. 

After  these  melancholy  examples  of  failure  before  our  eyes, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  attempt  to  unravel  a  mys- 
tery, which  has  hitherto  remained  in  such  impenetrable  obscu- 
rity. It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  state  in  what  degree  the 
efficient  cause  of  muscular  contraction  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry,  and  towards  what  points  we  ought  particularly  to  di- 
rect onr  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  simple  act  of  con- 
traction must  consist  in  the  approximation  of  tlie  particles  of 
which  the  fibre  is  composed,  and  this  may  be  brought  about  in 
various  ways.  The  fibre  itself  may  be  condensed  in  its  whole 
substance,  or  it  may  be  bent  or  folded  up  into  a  kind  of  zig-zag 
form,  or  the  attraction  between  some  of  its  parts  may  cause  the 
whole  to  be  corrugated,  thus  shortening  it  in  its  perpendicular 
direction  without  producing  any  actual  condensation.  But  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  we  have  no  proof,  either  fix>m 
the  evidence  of  our  senses  or  from  any  correct  deduction  of 
reasoning,  of  any  specific  structure  or  constitution  of  the  fibre 
which  can,  in  any  degree,  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  ap- 
proximation is  effected.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  further  dis- 
covery can  be  made  upon  this  subject  by  the  aid  of  microscopes, 
for  it  appears  that  tnere  is  a  limit  to  the  employment  of  high 
magnifiers,  beyond  which  the  liability  to  ocular  deception  is  so 
great,  mi  to  counterbalance  any  supposed  advantage  from  the 
tncreiuBed  magnitude  of  the  object.  If  therefore,  any  additional 
iBformation  can  ever  be  acquired  on  this  point,  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  win  be  done  by  observing  the  effects  produced  on  the 
whoie  muscle,  and  by  tracing  the  analogy  between  these  effects 
and  other  natural  phenomena,  than  by  the  mere  examination  of 
the  separate  fibres.  And  if  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
am«ozimation  of  the  particles,  still  less  are  we  able  to  explain 
vnij  the  various  things  which  we  call  stimulants,  so  extremely 
iMtesogeneous  in  their  nature,  and  which  have  no  other  common 
property,  should  all  coincide  in  producing  the  same  effect  upon 
the  fibre.  This  is  so  unlike  the  operation  of  any  other  physical 
canae  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  we  must  for  the  pre- 
sent consider  it  as  an  ultimate  fisurt,  one  of  those  mysteries  in 
Qfltnre»  which  daily  present  themselves  to  our  observation,  but 

*  Edwards,  De  1* Influence,  ftc.  Appendix;  Cloquet's  Man.  pi.  60. 

*  See  the  remariu  of  Raspail,  p.  260.  .2,  on  the  *'  Mechaniam  of  muscular 
eootractioD,"  in  which  he  oners  some  strictures  on  this  hypothesis. 
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which  elude  all  our  attempts  to  refer  them  to  any  more  general 
principle. 

The  other  inquiry  which  I  proposed,  what  is  the  cause  of 
contractility,  remains  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  one 
we  have  been  considering.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  explain  it  are  not  less  numerous  than  in  the  former  case,  nor 
can  they  be  considered  as  more  fortunate,  although  they  may 
probably  appear  less  palpably  absurd.  Before  we  enter  upon 
the  inquiry  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  clear  and  explicit  state- 
ment of  its  object,  a  circumstance  which  is  always  necessary  in 
philosophical  investigations,  but  which  seems  to  be  particularly 
so  in  this  instance,  where  several  hypotheses  have  been  ad- 
vanced, which  in  fact  appear  to  be  no  more  than  mere  verbal 
explanations,  or  peculiar  expressions  which  do  not  convey  any 
distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  Our  object  is  to  inquire  whether, 
when  a  muscle  contracts  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  this  event  is  uniformly  preceded  by  any  other  event, 
so  that  the  latter  may  stand  to  the  former  in  the  relation  of 
its  cause.  This  necessary  antecedent  to  contraction  may  be 
something  of  a  peculiar  and  specific  kind,  or  it  may  be  referable 
to  some  of  the  other  agents  in  nature.  If  it  be  of  the  former 
description,  we  are  to  prove  that  it  is  governed  by  appropriate 
laws,  that  cannot  be  referred  to  any  other  power,  and  we  are  to 
point  out  in  what  this  specific  difference  consists.  If  it  be  found 
to  belong  to  any  of  the  known  agents,  we  are  to  prove  the  reality 
of  this  connexion,  to  show  that  the  effect  never  takes  place 
vrithout  the  presence  of  this  supposed  agent,  that  when  this 
agent  is  present  the  power  of  contraction  continues,  and  that 
an  increase  or  diminution  in  the  quantity  or  force  of  the  agent 
is  always  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  contractile  power. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  more  in  detail  the 
hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  cause  of 
contractility  than  those  concerning  the  efRcient  cause  of  con- 
traction, because  while  the  latter  have  been  all  nearly  discarded 
and  are  generally  neglected,  the  former  are  many  of  them  of 
modem  growth,  are  maintained  by  many  living  authors,  are 
daily  referred  to  by  physiologists  and  pathologists,  and  are 
made  the  foundation  of  many  topics  both  of  speculation  and  of 
practice.  We  may  arrange  these  hypotheses  under  two  divi- 
sions; first,  those  which  ascribe  muscular  contractility  to  the 
presence  of  some  extraneous  agent  or  power  superadded  to  the 
animal  body ;  or,  secondly,  those  which  ascribe  it  to  some  pe- 
culiar state  or  function  of  the  body  itself.  The  idea  that  con- 
tractility depends  upon  the  presence  of  free  caloric  may  be 
adduced  as  an  example  of  the  first,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the 
second,  the  opinion  that  contractility  necessarily  results  from  a 
peculiar  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The  first 
class  of  hypotheses  will  not  detain  us  long,  because  they  have 
been  brought  forwards  in  a  less  formal  shape,  and  because, 
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being  less  clogged  with  obscure  speculations,  and  being  of  a 
more  palpable  nature,  they  are  more  easy  to  refute.  Because 
it  was  olraenred  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  tempe- 
niture  of  an  animal  and  the  degree  of  its  contractiUty,  some  phy- 
siologists have  conceived  that  contractility  depended  imme- 
diately upon  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat  interspersed  in  an 
micombined  state  between  the  fibres.  Others,  perceiving  how 
remarkably  the  muscles  are  affected  by  the  electric  fluid,  sup- 
posed that  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility, and  set  themselves  to  invent  different  modes  in  which 
what  they  styled  animal  electricity  might  be  generated.  With 
respect  to  both  these  hypotheses  we  may  remark  that  caloric 
ana  the  electric  fluid  are  found  to  be  very  powerful  stimulants 
to  the  fibre,  and  it  would  appear,  with  respect  to  the  first  of 
them,  that  a  certain  range  of  temperature  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  contractile  state.  Another  opinion  concerning 
the  cause  of  contractility,  which  must  be  placed  in  our  first 
division,  was  £Eushionable  a  few  years  ago,  according  to  which 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  property  was  ascribed  to  oxygen. 
It  was  conceived  that  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during 
respiratioii,  is  carried  by  die  arterial  blood  to  the  muscles,  and 
gives  them  their  contractile  power.  It  was  imagined  that  in 
various  states  of  the  system,  and  firom  various  incidental  causes, 
oxygen  was  absorbed  and  carried  to  the  muscles  in  very  different 
quantities,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  (]|uantity  their  contrac- 
tility was  increased  or  diminished.  This  speculation,  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  formally  brought  forwards  by  Gir- 
tamier^  and  was  zealously  adopted  by  Beddoes,  was  applied 
by  him  very  extensively  to  pathology,  and  was  made  the  found- 
ation of  some  supposed  improvements  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. For  a  short  time  this  doctrine  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  but  when  the  first  impression  of  novelty 
had  subsideo,  and  its  real  merits  began  to  be  canvassed,  it  was 
fimnd  to  be  built  upon  a  set  of  entirely  gpratuitous  positions, 
and  was  almost  universally  abandoned.  It  has,  however,  lately 
fimnd  a  supporter  in  Bicherand,  a  vmter  more  remarkable  for 
a  popular  air  which  he  gives  to  his  works,  and  for  the  liveliness 
QMiis  imagination,  than  for  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 
He  adds  to  it  the  additional  speculation,  that  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  and  the  elements  of  the  muscle  is 
fanrnght  about  by  the  nervous  fluid,  which  produces  an  effect 
som^bing  like  that  of  the  electric  spark  *. 
-  In  the  second  class  of  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to 
aeoount  for  contractility,  there  is  one  that  has  been  detailed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  minuteness,  and  has  had  a  great 
wiety  of  arguments,  and  even  experiments,  adduced  in  its  fa- 

>  Joom.  de  Phys- 1.  xzzrii.  p.  189. 

*  Elements  of  PhyiioL  $  168 »  see  also  Blumenbach's  Inst,  by  E\\\ot»OT\« 
fM,54. 
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your;  I  refer  to  thai  which  ascribes  contractility  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  fibre.     It  is  foimd  that  a  certain  proportiim 
of  chemical  elements  composes  a  body  endowed  with  certain 
properties,  and  whenever  the  elements  are  put  together  in  a 
proper  proportion,  these  properties  are  the  necessary  residt* 
Thus,  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  forms  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  substance  which  possesses  a  set  of  qualities 
necessarily  belonging  to  it :  it  is  a  heavy,  unctuous,  acid  fluid, 
and  we  may  correctly  say,  that  these  properties  are  necessarily 
attached  to  its  chemical  composition.    The  same  reasoning  is 
applied  to  the  muscular  fibre;  this  body  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen,  which,  all  of  them,  exist  in  a  cer* 
tain  proportion,  and  when  they  are  united  together  they  fonn 
the  body  which  we  call  a  muscular  fibre,  which  possesses  a 
certain  set  of  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  also  the 
physiological  property  of  contractility.     Contractility  is  said, 
therefore,  to  be  as  much  the  necessary  result  of  the  chemical  de- 
ments which  compose  the  fibre,  as  acidity  is  of  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  sulphur  which  composes  sulphuric  acid.      In 
order  to  prove  this  hypothesis  by  experiment,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show,  that  if  by  any  means  an  alteration  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  the  elements  of  which  the  fibre  is- composed, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  its  texture,  or  its  physical 
properties,  a  corresponding  change  is  brought  about  in  its  con- 
tractile power.    Humboldt  particularly  directed  his  attention  to 
this  point,  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  a  very  slight 
change  in   the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscle  entirely 
destroys  its  contractility,  while,  by  restoring  the  original  com- 
position of  the  muscle,  the  contractility  is  also  restored.    As 
4>xygen  is  the  most  variable  of  the  components  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  or  at  least  that  which  is  the  most  easily  added  and  aub- 
tracted  fi*om  it,  by  means  of  chemical  re-agents,  his  expmm^its 
x^hiefly  consisted  in  observing  the  effects  of  this  substance  upcm 
contractility,  and  by  employing  galvanism  as  a  test  of  the  fMce- 
sence  of  the  contractile  power,  he  found  that  it  was  perceptibly 
affected  by  very  slight  variations  in  the  proportion  oC  the  che- 
mical elements  of  the  muscle'.     There  are  some  interesting 
.experiments  that  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  in  the  thoais  of 
Smith',  a  work  which,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  destinatiofi, 
has  been<  little  known  to  the  public,  but  which  contains  ipoie 
valuable  and  interesting  matter  than  many  bulky  volumes  that 
have  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.     The  experimenls 
were  performed  about  the  year  1766,  long  before  the  chjemical 
theory  of  contractility  was  Uiought  of.    Their  immediate  object 
is  to  show  the  effect  of  chemical  agents  in  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  power  which  the  muscles  possess  of  being  af- 
fected by  stimulants  of  various  kinds,  and  in  some  cases  their 

^  Eiqperiences  sur  le  Galvanisme,  &c  par  Jadclot;  also  Ann.  Chim.  t 
xxii.  p.  51 ;  Journ.  Phys.  t.  xlvi.  p.  465 ;  t.  xlvii.  p.  65. 
^  Tent  Phys,  Inaug.  de  Actione  Musculari,  Appendix. 
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operatioiis  were  such  as  rather  to  indicate  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  muscle  than  merely  in  its  contractilitj. 

A   train  of  reasoning  has  been  brought  forwards  by  the 
chemical  physiologists,  in  favour  of  their  views  of  contractility, 
derived  irom  the  state  of  the  muscular  fibre  after  death,  which 
is  found  to  differ  very  much  according  to  the  mode  in  which  life 
lut8  been  destroyed.    If  an  animal  in  full  health  be  suddenly 
killed,  the  muscles  are  firm  and  rigidly  contracted,  and  they 
remain  a  long  time  without  undergoing  the  process  of  decom- 
position ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  death  ensue  after  violent 
exercise,  if  it  be  caused  by  lightning  or  electricity,  or  by  the 
operation  of  some  kinds  of  poisons,  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and 
soft,  have  lost  all  their  contractility,  and  much  sooner  become 
putrid;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  all  instances,  these  two  states  or 
conditions  correspond  to  each  other,  viz.,  the  degree  of  con- 
tractility remaining  in  the  muscle  and  its  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
As  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  of  a  muscle  is  obviously 
a  chemical  operation,  and  as  it  thus  appears  to  be  so  intimately 
connected  with  its  contractility,  it  was  concluded  that  contracti- 
lity is  the  necessary  result  of  a  peculiar  combination  of  chemical 
dements.    This  argument  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory  has 
been  also  extended  to  the  connexion  that  has  been  obsen^ed 
between  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  the  coagula* 
bility  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.    The  greatest  part,  if  not  all 
those  circumstances  which  affect  the  contractility  of  llie  muscle, 
are  found  to  produce  a  proportionate  and  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  coagulation  of  the  nbrin.    But  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
it  is  said,  is  a  mere  chemical  compound;  any  change  in  its 
coagulabiUty  must  therefore  depend  upon  an  alteration  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  as  the  muscular  fibre  exactly  resem- 
bles it  in  its  chemical  composition,  and  as  there  is  a  strong 
similarity  between  their  respective  properties  of  contractility 
and  coagulability,  so  it  is  inferred  tiiat  the  former  must  likewise 
depend  upon  a  chemical  combination.    For  the  facts  respecting 
tlw  blood  we  are  principally  indebted  to  J.  Hunter,  who,  how- 
erer,  brought  them  forwards  with  a  very  different,  and  even  a 
directly  opposite,  view,  to  prove  that  the  blood,  in  consequence 
of  its  exhibiting  properties  so  analogous  to  those  belonging  to 
tiie  nrascular  fibre,  is  the  appropriate  seat  of  vitality.    This 
fajpothesis  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  may  remark,  that  whatever  conclusion  we  form 
concerning  Hunter's  spectdation  on  the  life  of  the  blood,  still 
it  indicates  an  intimate  and  necessary  relation  between  its 
physiological  and  its  chemical  properties. 

It  would  appear,  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  are  some 
striking  facts  and  strong  analogies  in  favour  of  the  chemical 
hypothesis,  and  they  certainly  go  so  far  as  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  fibre  and  its  contractile  power.  But  they  do  not  prove 
any  thing  besides  this;  ihey  demonstrate  that  a  connexioxv 
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exists  between  the  two  circumstances,  not  that  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  Indeed,  there  is  an  obvious  and  well-known  feict 
which  is  decisive  against  this  supposition.  A  muscle  imme- 
diately after  death  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  during 
life,  yet  if  life  be  completely  extinguished,  contafactility  is  gone 
and  can  never  be  restored.  If  it  be  said  that  a  chemical  change 
in  the  muscle  commences  immediately  after  death,  but  that  it  is 
too  slight  to  be  detected,  I  reply  that  a  change  which  is  imper- 
ceptible cannot  be  adduced  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  bUild 
an  hypothesis.  And  were  it  even  proved  that  this  alleged 
change  did  exist,  it  might  still  be  objected  that  the  progress 
of  chemical  decomposition  bears  no  proportion  to  the  alteration 
in  the  state  of  the  contractile  power,  the  former  conmiencing 
very  slowly,  and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees;  the  latter 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  having  arrived  at  the 
utmost  change  which  it  ever  experiences.  Besides,  although 
it  be  a  less  direct  argument  against  the  chemical  hypothesis, 
and  one  that  is  merely  analogical,  yet  it  possesses  considerable 
weight,  that  although  there  are  many  substances  that  possess 
nearly  the  same  chemical  composition  with  the  muscular  fibre, 
yet  no  other  body  in  nature  exhibits  any  property  which  is  at 
all  similar  to  contractility ;  it  does  not,  indeed,  resemble  any 
other  quality  in  nature,  and  although  exclusively  attached  to  a 
substance  composed  of  certain  chemical  elements,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  superadded  to  those  elements,  than 
necessarily  resulting  from  their  combination. 

Another  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  contractility,  which 
has  been  frequently  brought  forwards,  although  scarcely  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  hypothesis,  is,  that  this  property  depends 
upon  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  fibre.  We  observe  a  body 
possessed  of  a  very  peculiar  arrangement,  unlike  every  other 
in  nature,  and  possessed  of  an  equally  peculiar  property ;  it  is 
therefore  concluded  that  the  property  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  peculiar  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  which 
the  boay  is  composed.  But  the  answer  that  was  made  to  the 
chemical  theory  applies  to  this  with  stiU  more  force :  that  long 
after  the  contractile  power  is  extinguished  by  death  the  struc- 
ture remains  unaltered,  and  as  any  material  alteration  in  this 
respect  would  be  of  a  more  palpable  nature  than  the  former,  so 
we  may  conclude,  with  more  confidence,  that  it  has  not  taken 
place". 

Many  physiologists  of  the  first  eminence,  among  whom  we 
may  include  Haller  and  CuUen,  when  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  cause  of  contractility,  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  say, 

^  This  view  of  the  subject  may  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
discovered  by  Hunter,  that  a  muscle  may  have  its  fibres  much  shortened 
without  any  diminution  of  its  contractility ;  Home's  Lect.  p.  40.  I  may 
also  observe,  that  in  many  of  the  zoophytes,  which  exliibit  the  most  decisive 
indications  of  contractility,  no  fibrous  structure  can  be  detected  by  the  Inost 
potrrrfu}  microscopes. 
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that  this  attraction  between  the  particles  of  the  fibre,  which 
causes  it  to  contract,  is  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  mode  or 
species  of  the  attraction  which  subsists  between  the  particles 
of  all  matter.  And  this  appears  to  be  nearly  the  opinion  of 
Fordyce,  when  he  ascribes  contractility  to  what  he  calls  the 
attraction  of  life',  and  of  those  physiologists  who  speak  of  it  as 
an  attraction  depending  upon  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle. 
Many  facts  and  experiments  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  of  attraction,  which  all  tend  to  show  that  there  exists 
a  greater  degree  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  during  life  than  immediately  after  death,  and  before 
we  can  conceive  that  it  has  experienced  any  material  change  in 
its  chemical  or  physical  constitution.  Observations  of  this  kind 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  writings  of  the  older  physiologists; 
among  the  modems.  Sir  G.  Blane  attempted  to  prove  this  di- 
minished cohesion  by  a  direct  experiment  on  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb',  and  remarks  of  tiie  same  kind  have  been  made  by 
Sir  A.  Carlisle*  and  by  Bicfaat\  With  a  view  to  the  same 
conclusion  it  has  been  observed,  that  when  a  muscle  is  ruptured 
during  life  it  is  the  tendinous  part  which  is  disposed  to  give  way, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  after  death,  the  fleshy  part  is  always 
weaker  than  the  tendon'.  Although  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
perform  any  very  decisive  experiments  upon  this  subject,  yet 
we  admit  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  during  muscular  action 
the  particles  of  the  fibre  are  more  strongly  attracted  together, 
and  indeed  the  very  nature  of  the  operation  almost  necessarily 
implies  that  this  must  be  the  case.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  mechanical  violence  is  itself  a  stimulus,  and  that  in  conse- 

Suence  of  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
be  very  circumstance,  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  disorgan- 
ize the  muscles,  has  the  immediate  effect  of  preventing  this 
disorganization  fix)m  taking  place.  Yet,  although  we  admit  the 
existence  of  this  increased  attraction  as  an  actual  fact,  it  affords 
no  explanation  of  the  cause  of  contractility.  The  hypothesis, 
when  stripped  of  the  peculiar  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 
amoimts  to  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  fact  in  new 
terms,  for  still  the  fimdamental  difficulty  remains,  what  it  is 
which  determines  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  matter 
to  exert  their  power  in  this  peculiar  manner  and  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances. 

As  I  had  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  hypothesis  of 
Prevost  and  Dumas  on  Uie  efficient  cause  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, so  I  must  now  refer  to  a  recent  speculation,  which  has 
been  brought  forwards  by  Dutrochet,on  the  cause  of  contractility. 

1  Phil.  Trans,  for  1788,  p.  25. 

*  Kane's  Select  Dissert  p.  237. 

'  PhiL  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  3;  the  author  remarks  that  the  diminished 
cohesion  after  death  occurs  only  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre. 

*  Anat.  G^n.  t.  ii.  p.  398. 

*  Carlisle,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1803,  p.  4. 
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|le  eotniukiced  'his  VMeardhes  b>f  endeaVcming  to  ex^fliii'<the 
mode  in  which  the  8ap  is  distiibated  through  vegetables,  and 
cooceives  that  he  has,  by  this  means,  discovered  what  he  tefOM 
^  le  m^canism  secret  du  monvement  vita),''  which  is  eqnolty 
appKcable  to  animal  as  to  vegetable  existence*  He  traced  the 
parts  of  the  plant  which  contain  the  sap  to  the  organ  where  ihe 
fluid  iBippears  to  be  admitted  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  making 
a  series  of  microscopical  observations  on  the  action  of  these 
parts,  a  singular  phenomeuon  was  detected.  The  minute  fibres 
of  these  organs  were  seen  to  emit  a  number  of  globules,  while 
the  space  which  these  globules  occupied  was  filled  up  by  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  singular  effect  the  author  ascribes  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  general  principle,  that  is  intimately 
concerned  in  tlie  operations  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
according  to  which,  whenever  a  cavity  containing  a  fluid  is  im- 
mersed in  another  fluid,  less  dense  than  that  which  is  in  the 
cavity,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  cavity  to  expel  the  denser  and 
absorb  the  rarer  fluid.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  one  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  other  known 
operations  of  nature :  upon  this  new  power  Dutrochet  bestows 
the  name  of  end4>8mo8ej  ^^  dedans  impulsion'^  \  The  existence 
of  this  ^  physico-organic  or  vital''  action  having  been  thus 
detected  in  the  spontaneous  operations  of  nature,  a  series-  of 
experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its 
operation.  The  experiments  consisted  in  filling  membfanous 
bodies,  as  the  intestine  of  a  chicken,  with  milk  or  some  othcfr 
dense  fluid,  and  immersing  it  in  water,  when  it  was  observed^ 
that  the  milk  left  the  intestine  while  the  water  entered  it.  And 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  a  reverse  operation  took  place ;  if 
the  internal  fluid  was  rarer  than  the  external,  the  transmission 
took  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  depending  upon  what  is 
termed  exojfmose^  *'  dehors  impulsion."  It  appeared  that  in 
both  cases  the  energy  of  the  action  was  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  between  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids ;  and 
also  that,  independent  of  their  gravity,  their  chemical  •  nature 
affected  their  power  of  transmission.  The  author  here  calls  in 
aid  of  his  hypothesis  a  very  curious  experiment,  which  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Porrett*,  according  to  which,  by  a  certain  ar- 
rangement of  the  galvanic  apparatus,  water  was  caused  to  pass 
through  a  membranous  substance;  and,  connecting  this  fact 

'  L' Agent  immediat  du  mouvement  vital,  p.  115. 

'  The  experiment  of  Mr.  Porrett's  here  referred  to,  consisted  in  fixing  a 
piece  of  bladder  perpendicularly  in  a  glass  jar,  so  as  to  divide  the  jar  into  two 
cells ;  one  of  these  is  nearly  fiUed  with  water,  while  the  other  contains  a  few 
drops  only.  A  galvanic  apparatus  is  then  employed,  so  as  to  induce  the 
positive  electricity  upon  the  larger  quantity  of  water,  when,  after  some  time, 
it  is  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  has  transuded  through 
the  bladder,  until  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  negative  cell  is  higher  than  that 
in  the  positive  cell ;  Ann.  PhU.  v.  viii.  p.  75,  6.  The  experiment  is  certainly 
a  very  curious  one,  but  I  apprehend  that  many  additions  will  be  necessary, 
before  we  can  draw  the  inference  from  it  which  Dutrochet  is  inclined  to  do. 


with  tli^  Imowii  oporatioDi  of  tbe  el^tnc  cunwU  io' Iho'deocMf 
positiott  and  tramefisr  of  various  substaDceSy  DatnK^bet  doeif  oot 
hesitata  to  diaw  the  conclusion,  that  ^^  rendoamMa  ei  roxoiSBMMe 
dopeiMient  cntierement  ^  I'diectrioit^.  ^  *  Tho  ^avatioa  in  which 
Aese  changes  take  place  he  conceiToa  to  be  analogous  Io  L^y- 
den  phialsy  having  their  two  sur&cea  chafed  with  the  two  elec* 
tricitiea;  the  ultimate  effect,  or  the  direction  of  the  <;urrent,  be* 
ittg.  determined  by  the  excess  of  the  oae  over  the.  other.  The 
principle  being  once  established,  the  application  is  compaxa* 
lirelj  easy.  The  turgidity  of  the  minute  extremities  of  the  or^ 
ganiiced  bodies  causes  the  discharge  of  their  contents,  and  the 
neeeasaiy  entrance  of  the  water  from  the  action  of  endosmoee. 
The  turgidity,  upon  which  the  whole  operation  seems  to  hinge, 
is,  however,  effected  by  what  is  termed  ^^  adfluxion,**  which 
would  appear  to  be  a  previous  step  to  endosmotCj  and  would 
seenr  to  be  dependent  upon  a  vital  action,  different  from  any  of 
those  that  are  generally  recognized.  The  result  is  the  entrance 
and  subsequent  progression  of  the  fluid;  and  the  organ  in  which 
this  double  effect  is  produced  is  said  to  be  ^^  Torigine  d'impul-* 
sion  et  but  d'adfluxion^'.  As  was  remarked  above,  the  action 
of.  ^idosmose  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  important  in  the 
animal,  as  in  the  vegetable  (economy.  It  is  a  principal  agent 
in  the  circulation,  the  action  of  the  capillaries  being  supposed 
to  consist,  not  in  their  contractility,  but  in  endosmose.  £ndos» 
mose  is  also  the  main  agent  in  the  action  of  the  ab6ori)ents,  and 
it  is  infenred  that  nutrition,  secretion,  and  indeed  all  the  func- 
tioos  by  which  a  change  is  induced  in  the  composition  of  the 
body,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  referred  to  this  source.  The 
above  may  be  considered  as  affording  a  very  brief,  although  1 
I  think  not  an  incorrect,  view  of  the  leading  points  of  Du-* 
trochees  hypothesis.  The  foundation  on  which  it  rests  is  of  so 
novel  an  aspect,  while  the  application  that  is  made  of  the  new 
principle  is  so  extensive  and  so  important,  that  it  appears  very 
esseiatial,  that  the  observations  and  experiments  be  multiplied 
and  confirmed,  both  by  M.  Dutrochet  himself  and  by  other 
physiologists,  so  that  any  doubt  that  may  attach  to  it  may  be 
removed.  Until  this  be  accomplished  I  shall  think  myself  jus- 
tified in  asserting  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
contractiUty  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  unknown  cause  of 
known  effects,  a  quality  attached  to  a  particular  species  of  mat^ 
ter  possessed  of  properties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  we  are 
not  able  to  rofer  to  any  general  principle  *. 

>  P.  189.  «  P.  168. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  his  first  treatise,  Dutrochet  has  considerably  ex- 
tended his  experiments  on  this  very  curious  subject,  and  has  given  his  addi- 
tional observations  to  the  public  in  two  papers  in  the  Ann.  de  Cliim.  t.  xlix. 
p.  41 1  et  seq.  et  t.  li.  p.  159,  and,  still  more  lately,  in  a  separate  essay,  Nou- 
▼elles  Recherches  sur  I'Endosmose  et  I'Exosmose.  The  author  controverts 
an  opinion,  which  had  been  entertained  by  Poisson,  that  the  phenomena  miglit 
be  referred  to  capillary  attraction,  and  he  also  concludes  that  they  ax«  noV. 
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electrical.  He  describes  an  ingenious  instrument,  which  he  styles  an  endos* 
mometer,  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  measure  the  degree  of  effect 
produced  under  various  circumstances,  and  by  various  chemical  agents. 
These,  he  finds,  difier  considerably  from  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  peculiar  action  is  connected  with  their  chemical  constitu* 
tion.  We  have  a  good  detail  of  Dutrochet's  experiments  and  hypothesis  in 
the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxi.  p.  369  et  seq.  See  also  Brewster's  Joum. 
V.  ix.  and  x. ;  Instit.  Joum.  v.  li. ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat  t.  xxiii. ;  and  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin's  Trans,  of  Edwards,  p.  414  et  secj.  I  must  not  omit  to  refer  to  Ras- 
pail's  remarks,  in  his  new  system,  p.  Ixii. .  .Ixv. ;  he  appears  disposed  to  refer 
the  phenomenon  observed  by  Dutrochet,  to  the  aspiration  and  expiration 
which,  according  to  Raspail,  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  operations 
of  vitality. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THB  NEBV0U8  SYSTEM. 


In  the  last  chapter  I  gave  an  account  of  one  of  the  appropriate 
powers  of  the  animal  body,  contractility,  and  of  the  organs  by 
which  it  is  exercised ;  I  now  proceed  to  the  other  property 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  animal  life,  sensibUity'.    As  con-> 

>  One  of  the  objections  that  were  urged  above  against  the  use  of  the  word 
irritability,  to  desi^^iate  the  appropriate  power  of  the  muscles,  applies  to  sen- 
sibility, as  expressing  the  power  attached  to  the  nervous  system,  that  besides 
its  technical  and  physiological  sense,  it  is  frequently  employed  in  a  general 
way,  to  indicate  a  peculiar  state  of  the  feelings  or  character.    Were  I  to  ven- 
ture to  introduce  a  new  term,  I  should  propose  tliat  of  tetuitwify,  which 
might  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  that  contractility  does 
to  the  muscular.     Cuvier,  in  his  report  on  the  experiments  of  Flourens, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafler,  remarks  upon  the  ambi- 
guity which,  in  the  French  language,  attaches  to  the  word  "  sensible  ;"  this 
term  being  applied  to  a  body  capable  either  of  receiving,  of  producing,  or  of 
conducting  sensations.     In  English,  part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  removed 
by  employing  the  word  "  sentient'*  in  the  first,  and  "  sensitive"  in  the  third 
of  these  cases ;  but  we  have  still  a  fourth,  and  that  the  most  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  sensible,  as  expressing  the  state  of  the  intellectual  powers.     This 
paper  contains  many  valuable  observations  upon  the  importance  of  a  correct 
nomenclature  in  the  science  of  physiology.     As  an  illustration  of  the  inaccu«' 
rate  or  indeterminate  mode  in  which  the  terms  connected  with  this  subject 
are  employed,  I  may  remark  that  Helvetius  supposes  the  mind,  "  la  faculte 
de  penser,"  to  be  entirely  composed  of  '*  sensibiJite  physique"  and  memory; 
De  VEsprit,  dis.  1.  ch.  1  ;  while  Richerand  conceives  that  there  may  be 
sensibility  independent  of  the  presence  of  nerves ;   Physiol.   Inst.  p.  22. 
Destutt  Tracy,  a  writer  of  considerable  acuteness,  in  his  Elem.  d' Ideologic, 
p.  26,  lays  down  the  position,  that  '*  penser,  c'estsentir"  either  resemblances, 
perceptions,  or  desires,  while  p.  30,  ne  defines  sensibility  to  be  the  Acuity  by 
whicn  we  receive  impressions  and  are  conscious  of  them.     He  afterwards, 
ch.  11,  endeavours  to  establish  the  position,  that  all  the  operations  of  the 
soul*  *'  ame,"  are  modifications  of  sensation.     We  have  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  terms  employed  in  describing  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  by 
Buzareingues,  in  the  commencement  of  liis  Philos.  Physiol.    As  furUier  iUus- 
trating  the  same  point,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Abercrombie's  philosophical  work 
on  the  intellectual  powers,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  the 
correctness  of  its  mformation,  sect.  1  et  alibi ;  to  Dr.  Elliotson's  Physiol. 
p.  25,  6,  and  to  RuUier,  art.  **  Sensations"  and  *<  Sensibilite,"  in  Diet  de 
M^.  t.  xix.     The  term  innerwUion  has  been  employed  by  some  of  the 
French  writers  very  nearly  in  the  same  sense  with  the  physiological  sensi- 
bfli^  of  the  English ;  see  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iv.  p.  146,  and  his  art.  ^*  Innerva* 
tioa«"  Diet,  de  M^.  t.  xii.  p.  299  et  scq. ;  also  Cloquet,  Anat.  t.  iii. ;  but  it 
has  been  scarcely  so  far  sanctioned  by  general  use,  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
aubatituted  for  the  ordinary  term.     Geray,  when  he  divides  irritations  into 
thoae  that  are  perceived  and  those  that  are  not  perceived,  may  be  considered 
as  nearly  approaching  to  the  perceptions  and  the  sensatioc^,  as  stated  above ; 
CUh.  de  phen.  de  la  vie,  p.  12.     The  7ih  chapter  of  the  M  past  ol  \^i. 
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traiStility  is  always  attached  to  the  muscular  fibre,  so  sensibility 
is  always  attached  to  the  nervous  system ;  it  is  found  in  no 
other  part ;  and  wherever  the  nervous  matter  can  be  traced, 
sensibility,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  may  always  be  de* 
tected\ 

In  treating  upon  this  subject  I  must  begin  by  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  nervous  system,  and  its  anatomical  structure, 
together  with  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  I  shall,  in 
the  second  place,  consider  its  vital  powers  or  faculties,  and  the 
mode  of  their  operation,  and  this  will  naturally  lead  me  to 
make  some  observations  upon  the  use  of  the  nervous  system. 
I  shall  next  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connexion  that  sub- 
sists between  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  and  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  between  their  effects  upon  the  animal  cbco- 
nomy  in  general,  and  upon  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  When  we  have  thus  taken  a  view  of  both  the 
powers  which  characterize  animal  existence,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  forming  a  classification  of  the  functions,  ascertaining 
m  what  degree  they  depend  upon  the  muscular  or  the  nervous 
systems,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  they  bear  to 
each  other*. 

Sect.  1.    Description  of  the  Nervous  System. 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  four  principal  parts  or  organs; 

Roget*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  on  Perception,  contains  much  interesting  mat- 
ter ;  I  must  remark,  however,  that  his  nomenclature  does  not  entirely  coin- 
cide with  that  which  is  employed  in  the  text. 

^  I  have  remarked  above,  p.  9,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Prof.  Tiederaann 
extend -the  fiiculty  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  that  of  contractility,  to  vegetables ; 
Physiol,  p.  3  ;  tins,  however,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  premature  generaliza- 
tion. 

'  Willis  and  Vicussers  may  be  considered  as  the  first  among  the  modems 
who  investigated  with  much  success  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  former  published  his  Cerebri  Anatome  in  1664 ;  the  lat- 
ter his  Neuralg^  Universalis  in  1685.  Boerhaave  paid  comparatively  but 
little  attention  to- it:  HaUer  again  studied  it  with  much  minuteness;  and 
since  his  time  we  may  select  the  names  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Soemmering,  the 
Wenzellst  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Bellingeri,  Rolando,  Tiedemann,  Flourens, 
Serres,  J)e6moulins,  FoviUe,  Magendie,  Bell,  Philip,  and  Mayo,  as  among 
the  most. distinguished  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Swan,  for  his  elaborate  engravings.  An 
interesting  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a  very  accurate  s^stract  of  the 
successive  discoveries  that  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  is  givai  bv  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  M^.  t.  iv.  sect.  12.  c.  4.  1  may 
also  refer  m)r  readers  to  the  8th  section  of  Dr.  Alison's  physiolorfr,  and  to 
his  dissertation  impended  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  p.  5,  6,lor  a  judi- 
cious sununary  of  the  most  important  facts  and  opinions  that  we  possess  re* 
spectingthe  nervous  system.  Mr.  Mayo's  9th  chapter,  '*  On  the  functions  of 
the  Nervous  System,"  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his 
work.  For  the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  system,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the* work  of  Carus ;  Gore*s  translation,  v.  1.  p.  262.  .277,  and  plate 
19,  where  we  have  a  description  of  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  mammalia. 
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the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves,  and  the  ganglia  \  The 
brain  is  a  body  of  a  pulpy  consistence,  resembling  a  soft  coagu- 
lai|^  filling  the  hollow  bone  called  the  skull,  which  gives  the 
form  to  the  head.  It  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  figure,  haviug 
a  number  of  projections  and  depressions,  corresponding  partly 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  skull,  and  partfy  produced  by  con- 
volutions and  cavities  in  the  brain  itself.  It  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  various  membranes,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
two,  an  external  one,  thick  and  dense,  which  lines  the  skull,  and 
an  internal  one,  more  thin  and  delicate,  which  closely  investa 
the  cerebral  mass,  follows  its  surface  into  all  its  depressions 
and  cavities,  and  conveys  to  the  brain  the  numerous  vessels  that 
are  distributed  through  it'.  To  these  the  older  anatomists  give 
the  names  of  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  in  conformity  to  a  whim- 
sical hypothesis,  that  these  two  were  the  origin  of  all  the  other 
membranes  of  ^e  body.  The  internal  cavities  of  the  braioi 
which  are  called  ventricles,  are  lined  with  a  serous  membrane, 
secreting  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
organ,  is  removed  by  absorption  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced, 
but  which  is  occasionally  collected  in  considerable  quantity, 
giving  rise  to  the  formidable  disease  of  hydrocephalus*. 

Much  obscurity  still  subsists  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  its  various  projections 
and  depressions ;  but  there  are  two  points  connected  with  its 
form,  that  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  they  seem  to  be  ttiate- 
rially  connected  with  its  physiology  and  the  nature  of  its  func- 
tions. These  are,  first,  the  division  of  the  encephakm  or  Ciere- 
bral  mass,  into  the  cerebrum,  or  brain  properly  so  called,  and 
the  cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain;  and  secondly,  its  division 
into  the  two  hemispheres.    The  greater  part  of  the  nenrous 

1  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  whenever  the  terms  "  nervous  system,*^ 
'*  nervous  matter,"  "  nervous  power/'  &c.  are  employed,  unthout  any  ad<li- 
tioD  or  restriction,  thev  are  to  be  understood  in  a  genml  sense,  as  indudftig 
or  referring  to  all  the  rour  parts  mentioned  above. 

*  We  have  an  excellent  representation  of  this  membrane  in  the  first  of 
Vicq^'Asrr's  plates,  and  in  the  176th' of  Cloquet's  (J.)  Manttel.  See  also 
Cloooet  rH.)>  Anat.  p.  661  et  seq. 

*  For  the  general  representation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  following  works  may  be  referred  to,  as  di»erving  of  our  atttendoft, 
other  from  their  correctness  or  the  beauty  of  the  engravmgs ;  Vicq-d^  Azyr ; 
Moiiro  on  the  Nervous  System;  Walter,  Tabuls  Nervorum;  ScariNi,  Ta* 
hake  Neurologicse ;  Cloquet  (Jules),  Anatomic,  t.  ii.  and  Manuel,  p.  151 .  • 
176;  Cloquet  (H«),  Anatomie,  p.  527  et  seq. ;  Laurencet,  Anat.  du  Cer« 
veau ;  BeU  (C),  the  Nervous  System  of  the  Human  Body ;  Swan's  Demon* 
ttntions  of  the  Nerves;  Mayo*s  Ensravingi  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. 
Dr.  Hooper's  '*  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Brain,"  althoi^  indirectly 
coDDeded  with  its  ph3rsiology,  may  be  properlv  noticed  in  this  puice,  as  con- 
taining a  number  of  wdl  executed  representations  of  this  organ  in  its  various 
nuntHd  conditions.  It  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  elidixmite 
plates  of  the  modem  anatomists  with  the  coarse,  but  not  unexpressive  wood^ 
cuts  of  Mondini ;  see  his  '*  Anatomia,"  p.  51  et  seq.  We  have  an  ampl^ 
catalogue  oi  works  on  the  nervous  system  by  FoviUe,  appended  to  Vd&  «itft\% 
**  Endiphale,''  hi  Diet  de  M^.  et  Cbir.  Prat.  t.  yiU 
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matter  within  the  ekuU  composes  the  proper  brain  orcerebnim; 
it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
separated  by  a  dense  membrane  from  the  lesser  brain,  exoept 
at  the  common  basis  of  both,  where  they  are  united.  There  is 
a  dense  membrane,  projectiug  directly  downwards  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  and  extending 
from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  divides  the 
brain  into  the  two  hemispheres  as  they  have  been  called ;  the 
cerebellum  is  likewise  divided  by  a  similar  membrane  into  two 
hemispheres. 

When  we  cut  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  we  find  it  to  be 
composed  of  two  substances,  that  differ  in  their  colour  and  con- 
sistence ;  these  have  obtained  the  names  of  the  cortical  or  cineri- 
tious  and  the  medullary  matter.  The  cortical,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  on  the  outside ',  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ; 
it  is  obviously  of  a  softer  consistence  than  the  medullary  part, 
and  it  leaves  by  desiccation  a  smaller  quantity  of  solid  residuum. 
In  the  foetus  it  is  considerably  less  firm,  and  at  this  period  bears 
a  larger  proportion  to  the  medullary  matter  than  it  does  in  the 
adult  It  evidently  contains  a  greater  number  of  blood-vessels ; 
and  more  may  be  brought  inlo  view,  when  it  is  examined  by 
the  microscope.  On  this  account  it  was  conceived  by  Ruysch 
to  be  composed  entirely  of  blood-vessels,  with  the  connecting 
cellular  membrane,  an  opinion  which  was  at  one  time  very 
generally  adopted,  and  to  which  Hallei;  inclines',  although  the 
mere  inspection  of  the  part  would  seem  to  prove  its  inaccuracy. 
Malpighi  supposed  that  he  had  detected  a  glandular  structure 
in  this  portion  of  the  brain',  an  idea  which  was  embraced  by 
many  eminent  anatomists,  and  which  may  be  thought  to  receive 
some  confirmation  fix>m  the  microscopical  observations  that 
have  been  lately  made  upon  this  organ  ^. 

>  This  remark  applies  principally  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  brain  the  order  b  reversed,  or 
the  two  substances  alternate  with  each  other ;  Bell's  Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  28. 

2  EL  Phys.  X.  1.  12. 

'  Exer.  de  Cetebro,  in  Manget,  Bib.  Anat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

*  The  medullary  matter,  both  ^om  its  aspect  and  relative  position,  is  se- 
iaerally  coasidered  as  constituting'  the  nervous  substance  in  its  most  perrect 
state;  aad  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  conjectured  that  the  use  of  the 
fineritious  ts  to  form  or  secrete  the  medullary  part ;  Recherches  sur  le  Sfs^ 
t^me  I^erveux,  $  2.  The  particular  facts  firom  which  they  derive  their  hy- 
pothesis are,  that  the  nerves  appear  to  be  enlarged  when  they  pass  through 
a  mass  of  dneiitious  matter,  and  that  masses  of  thb  substance  are  deposited 
on  aU  the  parts  of  the  spinsd  cord  where  it  sends  out  nerves.  Prof.  Tiede- 
mann,  however,  remarks,  in  opposition  to  the  above  opinion,  that  in  the 
foetus,  the  medulla  is  formed  before  the  cortex,  and  he  limits  the  use  of  the 
latter  to  the  conveyance  of  the  arterial  Uood  which  may  be  necessaiy  to 
support  the  energy  of  the  more  perfect  nervous  matter ;  Anatomie  du  Uer- 
veau,  par  Jourdan,  p.  128,  9,  and  by  Bennet,  p.  126,  7.  The  name  of  this 
author  stands  so  higa  among  the  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is 
*  unnecessary  to  ofier  any  eulogy  upon  whatever  proceeds  from  his  pen.  His 
experimental  investigBtions  appear  to  have  been  pursued  with  peraeveraig 
wdusiry,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  complete  oiir  know- 
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To  the  base  of  the  brainy  connected  with  it  by  the  intervention 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  '^  is  attached  what  has  been  com- 
monly called  the  spinal  marrow,  but  which  is  more  correctly 
termed,  by  the  later  anatomists,  the  spinal  cord.  like  the  brain, 
it  is  enclosed  in  membranes,  it  possesses  both  cineritious  and 
medullary  matter,  although  their  respective  position  is  reversed ; 
it  has  a  longitudinal  furrow,  dividmg  it  imperfectly  into  two 
halves,  analogous  to  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  *. 

ledge  of  those  topics  to  which  he  has  directed  his  attention,  while  his  conclu- 
sions are  formed  with  that  cautious  spirit,  which  seldom  leaves  any  room  for 
doubt  or  hesitation.  I  hare  inserted  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  most 
importBiit  parts  of  this  work  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  very  ample  ana- 
lysis of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxiii.  p.  81  • .  126.  We 
hare  also  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  Med.  Repos.  v.  xv.  p.  315  et  seq.  Fo- 
fille,  as  the  result  of  his  late  interesting  researches  into  the  physiology  and 
patholoey  of  the  brain,  is  led  to  conclude,  that  the  cortical  part  is  the 
scat  of  Its  more  active  faculties,  while  the  medullary  matter  serves  princi- 
pally as  a  conductor,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  witli  motion ;  art. 
**  Alienation  mentale,**  Diet.  Med.  Chir.  Prat.  t.  i.  d.  559 ;  Phil.  Mag.  v. 
V.  p.  337 ;  Blight's  Med.  Rep.  v.  ii.  p.  687 ;  Prichard  on  Insanity,  p.  226. 

'  Some  of  the  later  anatomists,  and  among  others  Flourens,  Exper.  sur  le 
Syst.  Nenr.  §  1.,  include  the  medulla  oMongata,  as  well  as  the  cerebellum, 
onder  the  general  denomination  of  the  brain.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
more  correct  nomendatnre,  and  one  which  wiU  give  rise  to' less  confusion  of 
hBgiuige,  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  cerebrum,  and  the  cerebellum,  and  to 
eoosider  the  medulla  oblon^^  as  a  dbtinct  organ,  as  &r  at  least  as  respects 
its  anatomical  relations.  We  have  a  brief,  but  dear  and  well  digested  ac- 
ecnmt  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  in  Dr.  C.  Henry's  report,  read  to  the  British  Association,  at  their 
meeting  in  1833,  p.  50  et  seq. ;  see  also  the  art.  **  Enc^hale,"  by  Qoquet, 
Dii^  de  Med.  t.  vii.  p.  486  et  seq.  I  mav  likewise  refer  to  the  portions 
of  Dr.  Craigie's  *'  Elements,"  which  treat  of  the  brain,  and  those  pages,  301 
•  .376,  where  he  gives  a  minute  account  of  this  organ,  and  of  the  names 
wUcfa  have  been  given  to  its  various  parts  by  the  modem  anatomists. 
The  statical  experiments  of  Sir  WiMiam  Hamilton ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxvii, 
p.  414.  .6 ;  which  are  prefixed  to  Prof.  Monro's  late  work  on  the  anatomy 
of  tbe  brain,  and  still  more  the  psper  of  Dr.  Sims,  on  hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  in  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  xix.  p.  315  et  seq^  contam  many 
important  fiusts  respecting  the  weight  of  the  brain  at  difierent  ages,  &c.  The 
htmn  of  the  healthy  adint  varies  much  in  weight,  but  2000  grs.  appears  to 
be  about  the  average.  Dr.  Sims's  remarks  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
weight  of  the  brain  is  intimately  connected  with  some  important  pathological 
deductions.     His  paper  contains  the  result  of  253  dissections* 

*  We  are  indebtea  to  Prof.  Bdlingeri  for  a  series  of  important  researches 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  a  littie  re- 
nnakable,  that  although  his  works  had  been  published  for  some  years,  they 
were,  until  lately,  altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  and  probably  also  in 
Fhmoe  and  Germany.  They  were  introduced  to  our  notice  by  an  able 
dMrtract,  which  impeaored  in  the  42d  and  43d  volumes  of  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum. 
The  treatise  De  Medulla  ^unalis  abounds  in  novel  and  curious  matter ;  the 
IbDowing  are  some  of  the  most  important  points  which  it  announces.  The 
eentnd  port  of  the  cord  is  composed  of  cineritious  matter,  in  the  form  of  two 
wtpnnstM  of  circles,  convex  towards  each  other,  forming  of  course  four  pro- 
jections* which  are  termed  coraua;  cap.  1.  art  1.  p.  6  et  seq.,  and  tab.  I,  2, 
S.  The  widte  or  meduDaiy  matter,  is  in  the  form  of  six  cords  or  strands, 
two  anterior,  divided  ^m  each  other  by  a  deep  furrow,  two  posterior,  like- 
^     divided  by  a  deep  furrow,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  cmeriUous  m&X- 
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To  the  lower  part  of  the  brain,  or  the  medulla  oblongata, 
are  attached  a  number  of  small  white  cords,  called  nerves, 
composed  of  medullary  matter,  possessing  a  distinct  fibimm 
structure,  and  enclosed  in  sheaths  of  membrane.  These  prin* 
cipally  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  organs  of  the  external  senses, 
and  bodies  of  a  similar  kind  pass  from  the  spinal  cord  to  tlie 
muscular  parts ;  the  former  have  been  called  the  cerebral,  the 
latter  the  spinal  or  vertebral  nerves ;  both  of  them  are  disposed 
in  pairs,  and  proceed  in  corresponding  directions  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  body.  At  their  commencement  from  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  anatomists  generally  reckon  nine  pair  of  the  former 
nerves  and  thirty  of  the  latter  ',  but  they  soon  divide  into  nn- 


ter.  These  cords  or  strands  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
parts  of  the  encephalon,  the  anterior  with  the  cerebrum,  the  posterior  with 
the  cerebellum,  and  the  lateral  cords  with  the  restifonn  processes ;  these 
are  termed  respectively  the  cerebral,  the  cerebeHic,  and  the  resdfbrm  parts 
of  the  cord.  The  white  or  medullary  matter  is  said  to  be  fibrous,  wmle  il 
is  stated,  that  the  grey  or  cineritious  matter  is  globular  (  ubi  sumt^  caj^  8 
et  alibi.  Blainville,  without,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  any  knowledge  of  6el- 
lingeri*s  observations,  had  adopted  an  opinion  of  the  structure  ot  the  cord, 
which,  in  many  respects,  coincides  with  it,  although  less  minutely  developed^ 
and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Rolando,  Induct.  Ph}«loL 
et  Pathol,  p.  197.  I  may  remark,  that  Dr.  Alison  differs  somewhat  from 
Belh'neeri  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  different  strands  of  the  ooid 
with  the  respective  parts  of  the  brain ;  Physiol,  p.  133.  The  stmctnre  of 
the  spinal  cord,  its  connexion  with  the  brain,  and  of  its  different  ptrts  wftih 
each  other,  has  been  attentively  studied  by  Foville ;  Phil.  Blag.  v.  r.  p.  S91 
et  seq.  He  conceives  that  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  bear  a  strong  ana- 
logy to  the  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  may  be  considered  as  fi- 
rectly  connected  with  the  protuberances  which  are  formed  at  its  termfaia- 
tion ;  the  corpora  pyramidalia  with  the  cerebrum,  the  corpora  olivaria  with 
the  corpora  quadrieemina,  and  the  corpora  restiformia  witn  the  cerebeOimi. 
We  have  much  valuable  information  respecting  this  part  in  the  reeent  woik 
of  Prof.  Tiedemann,  which  was  referred  to  above,  and  in  the  3d  section  of 
the  9th  chapter  of  Mr.  Mayo's  Outlines.  For  figures  of  the  spinal  eoitl. 
see  Cloquet's  Anatomic,  pi.  132,  3,  and  his  Man.  pi.  149,  0,  and  175,  the 
latter  taken  from  Gall. 

'  The  arrangement  and  enumeration  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  which  has  been 
generally  adopted,  is  the  one  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Willis,  bitC 
many  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  the  modems. 
Those,  for  example,  which  he  termed  the  7th  pair  of  the  cerebral  nenFas» 
actually  consists  of  two  pairs,  that  differ  materially  in  their  stnictine  and 
functions.  The  8th  pair  may  also  be  divided  into  two,  or  even  into  thtee 
distinct  pairs.  Cloquet  has  since  encreased  the  number  of  the  cerebnl 
nerves  to  13,  making  the  total  number  43 ;  Anat,  de  Thomme,  t.  iii.  p.  S96. 


It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  Willis's  10th  pair  of  cerebral 
has,  since  the  time  of  Haller,  been  generally  reckoned  the  Ist  cervical  pair. 
We  have  a  useful  table  of  synonimes  in  Vicq-d'Azyr,  and  in  BdTs  Ana- 
tomy, V.  iii.  p.  113,  4.  In  the  4th  plate  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  treatise  on  the 
nervous  system,  we  have  a  representation  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  me» 
dulla  oblongata,  and  the  origin  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  in  the  ninth  we 
have  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  See  also  Soemmerin|^s 
plate  in  his  treatise  De  Basi  Encephali,  also  Vicq-d'Azyr's  17th  plate*  and 
the  lOth  of  Mr.  Swan's  Demonstrations ;  we  may  contrast  this  daborate 
wo^  with  the  early  productions  of  Eustachius,  see  tab.  18.  I  may  remark 
in  this  place,  that  Uie  first  nine  plates  of  Btfr.  Swan's  Danonstmtions  consisi 
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merous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  their  passage  tliey  frequently  anastomose  or  com- 
miimcate  with  each  other,  and  these  communications  are  some- 
times  so  numerous  and  intricate  as  to  form  a  complete  net- 
work, to  which  the  name  of  plexus  has  been  applied.  From 
these  plexuses  new  nenres  originate,  which  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  those  which  produced  them.  When  the  nerves 
ftiriYe  at  their  ultimate  destination,  they  generally  ramify  into 
small  branches,  which  become  more  and  more  minute,  until 
thcnr  seem  at  length  to  be  melted  down  into  a  kind  of  pulp, 
and  are  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  \ 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  brain 
and  the  nerves,  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  the  latter  as  de- 
rived from  the  former,  or  as  productions  of  its  substance.  This 
manner  of  viewing  the  subject  probably  arose,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  hypothesis  of  the  animal  spirits,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  lodged  in  a  series  of  tubes,  that  served  as  a  receptacle  for 
them,  and  conveyed  them  to  all  parts  of  the  body ''.  And  even 
since  the  doctrine  of  the  animal  spirits  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  same  kind  of  language  is  maintained,  and  the  nerves 
aie  spoken  of,  in  a  vague  way,  as  fibres  actually  continued  from 

of  views  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  thoracic 
and  wtH^'"'"*^  viscera,  with  the  ganglia  and  plexuses ;  the  plates  10. .  16,  arc 
views  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  the  remaining  plates  17.  .25,  of  the  spinal 
nefvsa.  As  fiu  as  I  am  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  mmutc 
anstQiny.  I  should  pronounce  them  to  be  entitled  to  the  character  of  great 
accuracy  and  perfect  fidelity. 

I  Bendes  these  two  classes  of  nerves,  the  cerebral  and  the  spinal,  there 
is  one  nerve,  or  set  of  nerves,  that  appears  to  hold  an  intermediate  relation 
between  the  two,  or  to  have  a  direct  connexion  with  both  the  brain  and  the 
qiilial  cord ;  tliis  is  the  intercostal  nerve,  with  its  ramifications.  Some  nerv- 
OQi  twigs  that  descend  from  the  brain  unite  with  the  branches  that  arc  sent 
off  firom  the  spinal  cord ;  these  form  series  of  gangli^i  on  each  side  of  the 
spine,  from  which  numerous  nerves  proceed  that  are  distributed  over  all  the 
tnmdc  and  abdominal  viscera.  From  the  way  in  which  the  intercostal 
nerve  is  composed,  it  would  seem  adapted  to  combine  the  influence  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  afford  a  supply  of  this  influence  to 
each  individual  organ,  which,  in  this  way,  have  a  direct  nervous  communica- 
doDf  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  its  popular  name  of  sympathetic 
is  derived.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  both  the  anatomical  and 
the  physiological  relation  which  this  nerve  bears  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
syaleiD  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  See  Bichat  sur  la  Vie 
et  la  Mort,  p.  249  et  seq.,  and  Mr.  Shaw's  Strictures  upon  Bichat  in  Lond. 
Med.  Joum.  v.  xlix.  p.  456.  Richerand  has  some  good  observations  upon 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  108.  See  also  the  remarks 
of  Aoelon,  PhysioL  t.  i.p.203.  .6,  ancf  t.  iv.  p.  147  et  seq. ;  of  Beclard,  Eleni. 
d*Anat^  Sect.' 3.  p.  6*29  et  seq.;  of  Desmoulin's  Aunt,  des  Syst.  Nerv.  p. 
501  et  seq. ;  and  of  ^Ir.  Mayo,  p.  264,  5.  For  figures  and  descriptions  of 
this  nerve,  I  may  refer  to  Walter's  Tab.  Nerv.  No.  3 ;  to  the  trans,  of  the 
same,  pL  1 1  to  Uloquet,  (J.)  Anat.  pi.  175,  and  Manual,  200.  .2,  which  are 
taken  mm  Walter;  and  to  Swan,  pi.  1 .  .9.  We  have  a  minute  account  uf 
dus  nerve  by  Ollivier,  Diet,  dc  Med.  t  xx.  p.  143  et  seq.  See  also  the  re- 
maika  of  piof.  Cams,  Gore's  trans,  v.  i.  p.  246,  253,  and  261,  on  its  com- 
paiative  anatomv. 

'  Monro  on  the  Nervous  System,  p,  24, 
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those  of  the  meduUa  of  the  brain.  Of  late,  however,  Uie  di-^ 
rectly  contrary  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spnrzheim,  that  the  brain  is  an  appendage  to  the  spinal  cord, 
or  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  large  tubercle  or  gang- 
lion, connected  with  it,  in  the  same  way  as  other  ganglia  are 
connected  with  the  ner^-es  that  are  contiguous  to  them  \  This 
view  of  the  subject  has  been  ingeniously  defended  by  Prof. 
Tiedemann,  by  a  reference  to  the  progressive  development  of 
the  nervous  system  in  the  foetus,  in  which  we  find  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  formed  before  the  brain,  and  also  by  the  analogy 
of  the  inferior  animals,  where,  as  we  pass  on  from  the  most 
perfect  organization  to  that  which  is  less  so,  the  brain  disap- 
pears before  the  spinal  cord  *.  Perhaps  this  is  more  a  verbal 
distinction  than  an  actual  difference  in  the  conception  of  the 
object,  for  when  anatomists  speak  of  the  nerves  as  being  pro* 
ductions  of  the  brain,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  tbirt 
the  brain  is  the  centre  to  which  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  are  to  be  referred,  employing  the  phrase  father  in  a 
physiological,  than  in  an  anatomical  sense '. 

>  Recherches  sur  le  Systdme  Nerveux,  sect.  1.  As  I  have  renuuked 
above,  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  vphnl  can!, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  form  some  of  the  most  important  parti  of 
the  researches  of  Bellingeri  and  Foville ;  see  also  the  remarks  of  AMong 
Physiol,  t.  i,  p.  142  et  seq.,  where  we  have  a  perspicuous  view  of  the  m- 
nions  of  his  contemporanes.  We  have  some  valuable  ohiservations  by  Dr. 
Copland  on  this  subject,  more  especially  on  the  comparative  anatomy  m  the 
sympathetic  nerves,  and  their  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system ;  Trans,  of  Richerand,  p.  556  et  seq. 

'  Anatomy  of  the  foetal  brain,  by  Bennett,  p.  149  et  alibi.  Thia  observa- 
tion of  Prof.  Tiedemann  is  sanctioned  bv  the  authority  of  Series,  who  states 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  formed  before  the  brain  in  all  classes  of  anhnab ; 
Anat.  comp.  du  Cerveau,  p.  xxxviii.  The  particular  object  of  this  treatbe 
is  to  give  an  account  of  the  brain,  in  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebn^  and 
from  the  observations  made  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the  respective  funotioM 
of  the  several  parts.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  the  author  hat  pio* 
duced  a  work  of  very  considerable  value,  accompanied  with  numerous  en* 
savings,  the  whole  affording  very  ample  testimony  of  his  skill  and  industiy. 
On  account  of  its  importance,  I  shall  insert  a  brief  abstract  of  it  in  the  ap* 
pendix  to  this  chapter.  See  also  Beclard,  Add.  k  Bichat,  p.  44.  We  have 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  general  question,  and  on  the  opinioDf 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  various  physiologists  in  Dr.  CojpUmd, 
ubi  supra,  p.  654.  .664.  The  resmt  of  all  tne  observations  is,  that  m  the 
human  foetus,  and  in  that  of  all  the  animals  which  bear  any  considerable 
analogy  to  man,  the  spinal  cord  i^  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  it 
first  formed,  afterwards  the  medulla  oblongata,  then  the  cerebellum,  and 
lastly,  the  cerebrum. 

*  There  is  a  remark  made  by  Desmoulins  on  this  subject,  which  appean 
to  me  so  just  and  appropriate,  that  I  shall  quote  the  paragraph  at  luH 
length.  '*  Malgr^  les  subUlit^  et  les  d^^tions  de  quetques  persotmet* 
ces  mots,  origine,  naiuancCj  proditctions,  impliquent  done  dans  le  langage  det 
auteurs  qui  s'en  servent,  1'ia^  qn*une  partie  que  Ton  dit  n6e  d'une  autie^ 
produite  par  une  autre,  est  r^Iement  sortie  de  cette  partie  qui  I'aniak 
form^,  pouss6e  par  une  acte  de  vegetation.  Cela  est  evident  dant  tout 
Touvrage  de  Tiedemann.  II  a  reellement  pris  a  la  lettre,  et  au  sens  prapre 
et  non  ngur^,  les  mots  origine,  naissance,  proKiuction.  Tel  est  aussi  le  sem  qn'y 
attachent  manifestement  MM.  Gall  et  Serres";  Anat.  dee  Syst.  Nerv.  p.  241. 
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The  ganglia  arc  small  knots  or  masses  of  nervous  matter, 
which  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  nerves,  generally 
where  two  or  three  of  them  form  an  angle,  and  especially  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  two  substances,  which  appear  analogous 
to  the  cineritious  and  medullary  matter  of  the  brain  ;  they  arc 
of  a  redder  c<dour  and  are  more  copiously  supplied  with  arte- 
ries thaB  the  nerves ;  they  are  also  of  a  firmer  consistence,  and 
are  covered  with  a  denser  membrane.  Anatomists  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  a  ganglion  are  larger 
than  those  which  enter  into  it,  as  if,  in  their  passage  through  it, 
they  had  received  an  additional  quantity  of  matter'.  With  re- 
spect to  their  texture  we  are  informed  by  Monro  ^,  and  the 
account  which  has  been  more  lately  given  by  Scarpa"  is 
fimdameutally  the  same,  that  the  filaments  of  the  difiierent 
oeires  which  compose  the  ganglion  proceed  individually  with- 
out interruption,  but  that  they  are  aU  tmsted  together  into  an 
irregulav  bundle,  and  that  filaments  fi^m  difierent  nerves  are 
united  in  the  formation  of  a  new  nerve.  In  this  way  it  would 
appear  tliat  a  mechanical  connexion  is  established  between  the 
ports  that  receive  their  nerves  from  the  ganglia,  and  we  may 
presume  that  this  will  contribute  to  a  sympaUiy  between  their 
action8\ 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,  it  may  be  re- 
markedy  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  nervous  mattei*  is  sent  to 
the  organs  of  sense  and  of  voluntary  motion,  that  the  viscera 
ite  much  more  sparingly  supplied  with  nerves,  the  glands  have 
sliU  fewer,  while  some  of  the  membranous  parts  appear  to  be 
entirely  without  them  ^  Generally  speaking,  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  organs  of  sense  seem  to  proceed  immediately  from 
the  base  of  the  brain,  or  rather  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
while  the  muscles  receive  their  nerves  from  the  spinal  cord ; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  is  much  more  ir- 
regularity with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  nerves  that  go  to 
the  viscera;  they  generally  take  their  immediate  origin  from 
aome  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  that  form  part  of  the  inter- 
costal system,  and  they  are  connected  with  each  other  in  a  great 

1  Haller,  EL  Phvs.  x.  6.  11 ;  Soemmering;,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  iv.  §  157 : 
BMardt  Anat.  Cn.  z.  Sect.  3.  p.  C27  et  seq. ;  also  note  to  Bichat,  t.  i.  p. 
a34..6;    Cloquei,   Man.  pL  130;    Alison's  Physiol,  p.  132.     The  ganglia 
with  their  various  connexions  are  well  displayed  in  the  different  parts  of 
Mr,  Swan's  elaborate  work. 

'  Od  the  Nervous  System,  c.  19. 

*  De  Nervorum  Gai^liis,  §  6,  7  et  alibi,  tab.  2. 

*  We  have  a  very  mil  abstract  of  all  tiiat  refers  to  the  ganglia  in  John- 
•loners  "  Bsaayt"  with  a  copious  list  of  references.  1  may  also  refer  my 
r—dsrw  to  the  recent  tieatise  of  Brachet  of  Lyons,  Sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux 
GsngM^uiique ;  we  have  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Jour. 
V.  idT.  1^  163  et  seq. 

*  HaDer,  EL  Phys.  x.  6.  9 ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Ijum.  Fab.  t.  iv.  §  131  \ 
Blumenbach's  Inst.  Phys.  $  2)0. 
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variety  of  ways,  apparently  for  the  purpoBe  of  producing  a  di- 
rect nervous  communication  between  all  the  viscera,  as  well  as 
between  each  viscus  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  nervous  system  generally,  including 
the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  all  their  ramifications,  is  so 
disposed,  that  if  the  body  be  divided  into  two  lateral  halves,  by 
a  plane  passing  perpendicularly  through  its  centre,  the  nerves 
of  the  two  parts  will  be  almost  exactly  similar  to  each  other, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  imited  by  plexuses  and  an- 
astomoses of  various  kinds,  as  to  ensure  a  complete  connexion 
between  the  two  parts  and  an  entire  correspondence  of  their 
sensations. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  brain  that  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  arteries.  Haller  made 
a  calculation,  from  which  he  concluded,  that  one-fiflh  of  all  the 
blood  sent  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  carried  to  the 
head,  although  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject  be 
not  more  than  one-fortieth  of  that  of  the  whole  body  '•  This 
estimate  has  been  thought  to  be  too  large,  but  even  if  we  reduce 
the  quantity  of  blood  to  one-tenth,  according  to  the  idea  of 
Monro*,  it  will  be  a  very  great  over-proportion.  There  are 
many  curious  contrivances,  connected  with  the  circulation 
through  the  head,  for  preventing  this  great  quantity  of  blood 
from  producing  any  injurious  effects  upon  the  brain  by  its  pres- 
sure or  its  unequal  distribution,  in  consequence  either  of  its 
stagnating  in  the  vessels,  or  being  too  violently  propelled 
through  them,  but  the  description  of  these  is  rather  the  province 
of  the  anatomist  than  the  physiologist.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  respecting  the  use  of  this  great  quantity  of  blopd, 
and  it  gives  a  degree  of  plausibility  to  an  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  by  Hippocrates',  that  the  brain  has  some  analogy  to 
a  secreting  organ.  It  has  been  conceived  that  one  use  of  the 
ventricles,  as  well  as  of  the  various  internal  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  is  to  afford  a  more  extended  surface,  by  which  the  blood- 
vessels may  enter  its  substance  at  a  greater  number  of  points, 
and  consequently,  in  smaller  quantity  at  any  one  part,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  more  firmly  supported  in  their  passage 
by  the  greater  quantity  of  investing  membrane  \ 

Both  the  chemical  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  nervous 
matter  are  obviously  peculiar  to  itself,  unlike  what  we  meet  with  in 

I  El.  Phys.  X.  5.  20. 

'  On  the  Nervous  System,  p.  3. 

s  De  Glandulis,  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  272.  L  17. 

^  The  conjecture  of  Sir  Everard  Home  is  not  without  plausibility,  that  the 
fluid  which  the  ventricles  contain,  vanring  in  its  quantity,  may  serve  to 
equalize  internal  pressure  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  471,  and  for  1821,  p.  32. 
We  have  some  interesting  experiments  by  Professor  Meyer  of  Bonn,  on  the- 
effects  produced  upon  the  brain  and  its  functions  by  tieing  one  or  both  of  the 
carotid  arteries  ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xliii.  p.  468  et  seq. 
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any  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  but  wherever  it  is  found, 
it  exhibits  nearly  the  same  properties.  Its  general  appearance 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  description,  but  there  is  ono 
circumstance  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
non,  how  far  it  is  to  be  considered  as  being  composed  of  pro- 
per fibres.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  medullary  part  of  the 
brain,  when  examined  in  its  most  perfect  and  recent  state,  espe- 
cially after  it  has  been  artificially  hardened  or  condensed  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  certain  chemical  substances,  if  it  be  carefully 
scraped  with  a  blunt  instrument,  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
fibres  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  furrows  between  them  \ 
These  fiirrows  or  striae  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  converge  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  it  has 
been  a  question,  whether  these  fibres  merely  unite,  forming  what 
are  termed  commissures,  or  whether  they  actually  cross  each 
other,  and  pass  on  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  body.  That  this 
decussation  takes  place  with  respect  to  some  at  least  of  the  fibres, 
near  the  union  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  is  an  opinion  of 
ancient  date*,  and  has  occasionally  been  announced  in  modem 
times,  as  the  direct  result  of  anatomical  observation  ;  but  for  its 
lull  establishment  and  clear  demonstration  we  may  consider  our- 
selves as  indebted  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  \  Still,  however,  the 
quantity  of  fibres  which  can  be  seen  to  decussate  is  so  small 
compared  to  the  whole  mass  of  cerebral  matter,  as  to  leave  some 
doubt  whether  it  be  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  pathological 
consequences  that  have  been  deduced  firom  it.  I  allude  to  the 
well-'lmown  fact,  that  an  injury  inflicted  on  one  side  of  the  brain 
e:i^hibit8  its  effects  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  proving,  at 
all  events,  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  in  this  par- 
tienlar  direction,  whatever  may  be  the  physical  structure  of  the 
organ.    The  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  the  brain,  possesses  a  fibrous 

*  HaOer,  EL  Phys.  x.  1.  13  ;  CuUen's  Phys.  §  29.  The  fibrous  structure 
of  the  brain  was  tne  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  Descartes'  h^-pothetical 
opinicnm  respecting  the  animal  spirits. 

'  For  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  on  this  point  from  the  time 
of  AretKus  to  the  present  day,  see  Soemmering  de  bas.  Enceph.  p.  19  ;  also 
Dr.  Cooke's  elaborate  work  on  Nervous  Diseases,  v.  ii.  p.  109.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  question  concerning  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
opdc  nerves  appears  stfll  to  be  undeciaed,  although  it  is  a  part  which,  from 
its  size  and  situation,  might  have  been  supposed  peculiarly  ravourablc  for  the 
purpose ;  see  Vicq-d'A:^,  p.  51,  pi.  17,  fig.  I,  No.  32.  This  question  will 
be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

*  See  especially  their  sixth  sect,  and  the  observations  made  upon  it  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  were  selected  to  report  on  their  memoir ;  from 
this,  and  fit>m  various  papers  which  were  published  in  consequence  of  the 
controversy  that  ensued  on  the  originality  of  the  observations  of  Gall  and 
flptmheim,  we  may  conclude  that  the  connecting  fibres  liad  been  occasion- 
al observed  by  anatomists,  but  that  the  circumstance  liad  been  little  at- 
tended to,  and  was  not  an  opinion  attliat  time  generally  received.  We  have 
«  good  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the  modem  anatomists  on  the  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  tlie  brain,  and  the  nature  of  their  connexion  in  Adelon's  Physiol. 
t.  i.  p.  158  et  alibi,  and  in  Alison's  Outlines,  p.  134,  5. 
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texture,  but  it  difiers  from  the  brain  in  the  effects  resulting  from 
disease  or  injury,  which  are  generally  observed  to  produce  para- 
lysis  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  with  that  on  which  the  injury 
has  been  inflicted '. 

Of  late  years  we  have  had  many  microscopical  observations 
on  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain.  Prochafika,  by  employing 
a  powerful  lens,  found  it  to  be  composed  of  a  pulp,  containing  a 
number  of  small  globules  or  rounaed  particles ;  the  pulp  itself 
appeared  to  consist  of  flocculi,  likewise  formed  of  globules  con* 
nected  together  by  fine  cellular  substance,  the  ultimate  globules 
being  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence,  and  about  eight  times  less 
than  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  '.  These  observations,  in  their 
more  essential  parts,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  still  more  re- 
cent and  elaborate  examination  of  the  Wenzels,  who  by  using 
higher  magnifiers  detected  more  clearly  the  constitution  of  the 
brain,  as  composed  of  a  series  of  these  small  globules,  which 
were  apparently  of  a  cellular  texture,  and  which  constituted  the 
whole  solid  mass  of  the  organ '.  It  may  seem  remarkable  thai 
neither  Prochaska  nor  tlie  Wenzels  could  perceive  any  specific 
difference  between  the  minute  structure  of  the  medullary  and 
the  cineritious  matter,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  lat- 
ter is  more  vascular,  and  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  so  from  the 
obsen^ations  of  Mr.  Bauer,  who  confirms  the  existence  of  the 
globules,  and  remarks  that  they  are  disposed  in  lines,  so  as  to 
give  the  brain  its  fibrous  appearance.    We  are  further  informed 

>  See  Monro  on  the  Nervous  System,  c.  9 ;  also  Yelloly,  in  Med,  Chir. 
Trans,  v.  i.  p.  187  et  seq. ;  this  valuable  paper  evinces  the  uncertainty 
wliich  prevailed,  even  among  the  first  anatomists,  respectiim  a  matter  of  fiict 
apparently  of  easy  determination.  The  experiments  of  Flourens  seem  to 
prove  that  the  corpora  quadrigemina  produce  what  he  terms  the  "eflet 
croise,"  like  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
spina]  cord  produce  their  effect  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  with  that  on 
which  the  injury  has  been  received ;  Recherch.  Exper.  Mem.  2,  §  9. .  15,  p. 
100,  122.  Foville,  however,  informs  us,  that  there  is  an  evident  decussation 
of  the  fibres  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia ; 
Phil.  Mag.  V.  5,  p.  332  ;  and  Prof.  Meyer  states  that  the  decussation  may  be 
always  observed  m  the  corpora  pyramidalia  of  the  liuman  subject,  but  that 
in  many  of  the  other  classes  of  the  mammalia  it  either  does  not  exist,  or  fin 
a  very  slight  degree  only.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  great  irregularity 
in  this  respect,  and  which  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  anatomical  or 
physiological  character  of  the  animal ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xliii.  p.  487,  8. 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Mayo,  who  informs  us,  that  the  deciM* 
sation  of  the  fibres  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  may  be  easily  demonstrateil  iD 
man,  and  in  various  genera  of  the  mammalia ;  Outlines,  p.  237,  8.  Rdsndo^ 
in  an  elaborate  paper,  discusses  at  some  lengtli  the  question,  whether  the 
fibres  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata  decussate ;  he  refers  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Chaussier  in  proof  of  the  n^ative,  and  to  this  opinion  he  asseots; 
Magcndie*s  Journ.  t.  iv.  p.  817  et  seq.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Adelon, 
Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  146,  and  of  Dr.  Alison,  p.  143 ;  I  may  refer  also  to  a  case  in 
Dr.  Bright's  Reports,  v.  ii.  p.  341.  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  late  communicatioD  to 
the  Royal  Society,  maintains,  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  connected 
with  the  nerves  both  of  motion  and  of  sensation  "join  and  decussate  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;*'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1834,  p.  473,  see  pi.  19,  80,  and  21. 

^  Op.  Min.  t,  J.  p.  342.  »  De  Structura  Cerebri,  p.  24  et  seq. 
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by  hiniy  that  the  diameter  of  the  globules  varies  from  73W  to 
to  TlW  <rf  an  inch,  the  general  size  being  j^^ ;  they  are  both 
larger  and  in  greater  proportion  io  the  medullary  than  in  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain/ 

Aocora&ig  to  Sir  Everard  Home  these  globules  are  connected 
together  by  a  peculiar  gelatinous  substance,  which  he  conceives 
to  act  a  Tery  important  part  in  the  animal  oeconomy.  He  goes 
so  fiur  as  to  state  that  ^*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  commu- 
nication of  sensation  and  volition,  more  or  less,  depends  upon 
it  ;^  be  even  regards  it  as  the  very  ess^iice  of  life,  and,  referring 
to  Hunter's  doctrine  of  the  materia  vitse,  he  remarks,  ^'  this 
grand  idea  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Mr.  Bauer,  by  his  discovery  of  this 
tiansparent  mucus,  has  realized.**' 

The  neirvous  matter  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of 
BDcroscopical  observation  by  Dr.  M.  Edwards  and  M.  Dutrochet. 
AccordiDg  to  Dr.  Edwards  it  is  composed  of  lines  of  globules, 
of  the  same  size  with  those  which  form  the  membranes  and  the 
moacles,  which  have  been  described  above,  but  holding  an  in- 
termediate place  between  these  bodies,  as  to  the  regularity  of 
their  disposition,  and  having  a  fatty  matter  interposed  between 
the  rows  of  globules  ^  Dr.  Edwards's  observations  differ  from 
Mr.  Bauer's  in  one  essential  respect.  Dr.  Edwards  conceiving 
the  ^cerebral  globules  to  be  all  of  the  same  size,  while  Mr.  Bauer 
supposes  that  they  exist  of  various  sizes.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fatty  matter,  which  Dr.  Edwards  observed  between  the 
fibres,  is  the  same,  with  the  gelatinous  substance  described  by 
Sir  £.  Home\ 

Dutrochet  commences  his  account  of  the  nervous  matter  by 
remarking,  that  former  physiologists  had  asceilained  it  to  t>e 
composed  of  globules,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  *^  corpuscules 
globiileux,''  and  particularly  refers  to  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Edwards.  He,  however,  advances  a  step  feirther  than 
Dr.  Edwards,  who  simply  announced   them  to  be  globules, 

'  Ph9.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  176;  for  1821,  p.  27  et  seq.  He,  however, 
infonns  us  that  when  a  portion  of  the  brain,  in  its  recent  state,  consisting 
both  of  the  cortical  and  tne  medullary  matter,  is  viewed  by  a  high  magnifier, 
the  rows  of  globules  pass,  without  any  interruption  or  change  of  direction, 
finMD  one  wt  to  anotner ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  3,  pi.  1,  fig.  3. 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  p.  3S^  33.  It  may  appear  not  a  little  remarkable, 
Cliat  so  sealoos  Mid  intelligent  a  disciple  of  the  Hunterian  school,  and  one 
whose  puiBuits  and  acquirements  so  well  qualify  him  forjudging  of  its  tenets, 
abould  tuiFe  Uius  broached  the  most  direct  system  of  materialism  that  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  state  the  argu- 
ments which  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  immaterial  hypothesis,  but  the 
exaaiple  and  authority  of  Sir  Everard  Home  should  certainly  operate  as  a 
alioag  motive  with  those  who  embrace  this  view  of  the  subject  for  exercising 
perfect  CBBdonr  towards  their  opponents. 

*  Sur  la  Struct.  £1^.  p.  19. 

^  The  aceount  of  the  peeolisr  substance  is  as  follows  :-^'*  Si  on  ecrase  la 
matse  m^duUake,  o«  aper9oit,  outre  les  globules  primitifs,  des  g^bules  ou 
gonttelettes  dont  la  forme  et  la  volume  varient,  ct  qu  on  reconnalt  facilemcut 
pour  etre  de  la  graisse." 
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and  describes  them  as  ^'  des  cellules  d^iine  excessive  petitesse, 
lesquels  contiennent  une  substance  medullaire  ou  nervei^ae;'* 
ibus,  as  it  appears,  conceiving  of  the  elementary  globule  of 
Dr.  Edwards,  as  a  body  containing  other  matter,  which,  if  glo- 
bular, must  be  composed  of  particles  very  much  more  minute. 
This  structure,  we  are  informed,  is  very  obvious  in  the  ganglia 
which  surround  the  oesophagus  of  some  of  the  moUusca,  where 
we  can  distinctly  perceive  globular  cells,  to  the  interior  parietes 
of  which  are  attached  globular  corpuscles,   these    corpuscles 
being  themselves  cells  filled  with  medullary  or  nervous  matter^ 
The  nerves  of  a  frog  are  foimd  to  be  provided  with  these  globu- 
lar corpuscles ;  but  here  they  appear  to  be  attached  externally 
to  transparent  fibres,  the  fibres  being  tubes  filled  with  a  fluid, 
which  fluid  is  conceived  to  perform  some  important  office  in 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  ^    These  same  globular 
corpuscles  are  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  substance  of 
polypi,  and  are  supposed  to  constitute  their  nervous  system'. 
With  respect  to  the  structure  of  nerves,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  brain,  Dutrochet  contends  that  the  elementary  fibres 
which  enter  into  their  composition,  are  not  composed  simply 
of  rows  of  globules,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
*^  mais  que  ce  sont  des  cylindres  d'une  substance  diaphane  dont 
la  surface  est  herisse  de  corpuscules  globuleux,  lesquels  tantot 
sont  on  contact  et  places  a  la  file,  tantot  sont  s^par^s  les  uns  des 
autres.     Comme  ils  couvrent  toute  la  sur&ce  du  cylindre,  on 
pst  port6,  dans   robser\'ation  microscopique,  a  croire  qu'ils  le 
composent  interieurement."*     Upon  this  difference  between  the 
structure  of  the  brain  and  the  nen^es,  the  one  being  principally 
destined  for  the  production  of  nervous  power,  and  tlie  other  for 
its  transmission,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  for  nervimotion,  at  the 
same  time  tliat  the  former  is  principally  composed  of  nervous 
corpuscles  and  the  latter  of  nervous  fibres,  the  author  builds  an 
hypothesis  of  the  respective  uses  of  these  two  structures.     And 
he  farther  conjectures,  that  as  in  vegetables,  "  la  ucrviniotion  est 
transmise  par  Tintermediaire  du  liquid  seveux,''  so  in  animals 
tliese  nervous  fibres  must  be  tubes  filled  with  a  peculiar  fluid, 
and  that  it  is  through  the  intervention  of  this  fluid  that  the 
transmission  of  the  fiervimotion  is  effected  ^ 

The  fibrous  structure  of  the  ner>'es  appears  to  be  more  ob- 
vious than  that  of  the  medulla  of  the  brain.  Monro'  and 
Fontana^  have  examined  the  nerves  with  the  microscope,  and 
have  described  them  as  being  composed  of  a  number  of  longi- 
tudinal cylinders,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance, 
which,  like  the  muscular  fibres,  may  be  divided  into  portions 
that  are  more  and  more  minute,  until  at  length  we  arrive  at  Oie 
primitive  or  ultimate  nervous  filament    This,  according  to  the 

«  Recherches  Anat.  p.  166.  «  P.  168.  pi.  2.  fig.  22. 

a  P.  170.  pi.  2.  fi%^  29.  *  P.  169.  »  P.  170. 

•  On  the  Nervous  System,  c.  IS,  and  Tab.  1»3,  fig.  1 ..  14. 
'  Sur  les  Poisons,  t.  ii.  p.  18  et  seq.  pi.  3  et  4. 
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latter  of  these  authors,  is  about  tvi'elve  times  greater  than  the 
fleshy  fibtie,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  fVom  it  by  its  tex- 
ture, as  well  as  by  its  size.  It  is  of  a  waved  or  tortuous  form, 
and  is  cotiiposea  of  a  cylindrical  canal,  containing  a  viscid 
pulpy  matter,  evidently  different  from  the  substance  of  the 
canal  itself..  Monro  describes  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  as 
a  brownish  pulpy  matter,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  white 
trantiparent  bands,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  appearance  of 
bands  was  merely  an  optical  deception,  produced  by  the  effect 
of  light  acting  upon  the  waved  surface  of  the  cylinder  *.  In 
speaking  of  the  shape  of  the  nerves  I  have  employed  the 
tetm  cylindrical,  in  conformity  with  the  account  which  is 
usually  given  bt  them,  but  we  are  informed  by  Soemmering, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  that 
they  aire  of  a  conical  form,  the  apex  being  at  the  part  where 
lliey  are  sent  off  from  the  brain,  or  that  they  gradually  increase 
in'  diameter  as  they  proceed  from  their  origin  to  the  organs  for 
which  they  are  destined '.  With  respect  to  the  genersd  struc- 
ture of  the  nerves  it  may  be  ftirther  remarked,  that  the  inter- 
costal nerve  and  the  par  vagum  are  said  to  differ  from  the  other 
nerves  in  the  disposition  of  their  fibres,  which,  instead  of  being 
straight  and  parallel,  are  irregularly  connected  to  each  otiier 
and  twisted  together'. 

The  ultimate  nervous  fibre,  as  described  by  Fontana,  is  how- 
ever very  much  smaller  than  the  fibres  that  seem  to  compose 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  we  scrape  it  with  a  blunt 
instrument ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  both 
tbeee  formations,  and  to  suppose  that  the  minute  structure  of 
the  brain  is  similar  to  that  of  the  nerves,  we  must  conjecture 
tliat  the  visible  stria;  or  fibres  of  the  brain  are  analogous  to  the 
laccrti  or  larger  masses  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
muscles,  and  that,  were  their  consistence  sufiicientiy  solid,  they 
might  be  resolved  into  smaller  primitive  fibres,  like  those  that 
are  found  in  the  muscles  \  This  view  of  the  subject  seems  to 
receive  some  confirmation  from  the  observations  of  Reil  on  the 
nerves,  which,  as  they  are  among  the  latest,  so  likewise  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  best  that  we  possess 
upon  the  subject  He  describes  tiiese  bodies  as  composed  of 
Tery  fine  filaments,  that  seem  to  differ  in  thickness,  from  that 
of  a  hair  to  the  finest  fibre  of  silk.  These  filaments  are  each 
of  them  enclosed  in  a  delicate  sheath,  called  neurilema^  and 

^  On  the  Nervous  System,  c.  13  and  22 ;  See  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum. 
Fab.  t.  iv.  §  138.  ^  §  144. 

*  Wilson's  Lectures  on  the  Skeleton,  p.  7. 

*  For  Raspail's  account  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  nerves,  see  Ills 
**  New  System,**  §  510.  .518,  and  pi.  9.  His  opinion  is  nearly  that  which  is 
ordinarily  adopted,  that  they  consist  of  one  or  more  trunks  or  cords  of  an 
homogeneous  texture,  the  whole  and  each  individual  part  being  surrounded 
by  the  neurilema. 
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in  tbeir  course  down  the  nerve,  they  divide,  subdivide,  and 
unite  again,  in  the  nx>st  varied  manner,  producing  a.  perfect 
connexion  among  themselves  in  every  part  A  number  of  these 
filaments  forms  a  larger  bundle  or  fasciculus,  which  is  always 
enclosed  in  its  sheath  or  neurilema,  and  these  fasciculi  divide 
and  unite  in  the  same  way  with  the  primitive  filaments.  Most 
of  the  nerves  consist  of  several  of  these  fesciculi,  although 
there  are  nerves  which  contain  only  a  single  one,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  smallest  consist  only  of  an  individual  lament. 
The  different  filaments,  as  well  as  the  fasciculi,  are  tied  toge- 
ther by  the  substance  which  forms  their  sheaths,  and  the  same 
body  seems  to  compose  the  general  sheaths  or  covering  of  the 
whole  nerve,  presenting  altogether  a  structure  which  is  consi- 
derably analogous  to  that  of  the  muscle '. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  nervous 
matter  we  are  indebted,  in  the  first  instance  ,  to  Thouret*  and 
Foureroy  ^  who  gave  us  some  important  information  respecting 
it,  and  what  they  lefl  imperfect  has  been  more  lately  supplied 
by  Vauquelin  ^.  The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is 
that  the  medullary  matter  is  a  peculiar  chemical  compound, 
unlike  any  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  body ;  that  in  some 

'  De  Structura  Nervorum,  c.  1 .  .4,  and  plates.  Mr.  Mayo  has  conferred 
an  obligation  upon  the  student  of  anatomy,  by  presenting  him  with  a 
translation  or  abstract  of  many  of  Reil's  treatises,  with  the  accompanying 

Slates.  These,  which  are  in  some  measure  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
iagrams  or  plans  of  the  brain,  are  characteristic  and  expressive,  but  they 
appear  to  me  to  exaggerate  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  parts,  even  after 
they  have  undergone  tne  action  of  the  chemical  re-agents  by  which  their 
substance  is  haraened,  and  their  natural  divisions  reinlered  more  distinct. 
In  speakine  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  nerves  it  may  be  proper  to 
advert  to  the  curious  experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton  on  the  re-production  or 
reparation  of  nerves;  rhil.  Trans,  for  1795,  p.  190  et  seq.  It  appears 
from  them  that  after  a  nerve  has  been  completely  divided,  and  its  functions 
totally  suspended,  it  gradually  resumes  its  powers,  and  the  ends  are  fbuad 
to  be  connected  by  the  formation  of  a  new  substance.  We  should  not  pre- 
viously have  suspected  that  a  part  possessed  of  such  delicate  functions  could 
have  been  so  easily  restored,  or  tnat  the  newly-formed  portion,  which  is 
obviously  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  nerve,  would  have  proved 
adequate  to  perform  the  office  of  the  organ  in  its  original  state.  See  also 
some  observatioiM  on  the  same  subject  by  Blandin,  in  his  edition  of  Bichal, 
t.  L  p.  279  et  seq. ;  by  Flourens,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxii.  p.  225  et  seq. ;  and 
by  Prof.  Tiedemann,  Jameson's  Joum.  v.  xiv.  n.s.  p.  187.  .9. 

^  It  will  be  amusii^  and  may  not  be  altogether  uninstructive,  to  the 
student  of  animal  chemistry,  to  peruse  Lemery*s  account  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  brain,  written  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century ; 
Course  of  Chemistry,  p. 506..  10.  Lemery  was  an  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious experimentalist,  to  whom  the  science  lies  under  considerable  obli- 
gations. 

3  Joum.  de  Physique,  t.  zzxviii.  p.  3d4.  Thouret  particolarly  pointed  out 
the  circumstance  of  the  little  comparative  tendency  of  cerebral  matter  to 
undergo  decomposition ;  pi  329. 

4  Ann.  Chim.  t  xvlf.  282. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  t.  IxXxi.  p.  37 ;  Thomson's  Ann.  v.  i.  p.  332. 
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respects  it  resembles  a  saponaceous  substance,  being  miscible 
wiui  water,  and  forming  with  it  an  emulsion,  which  remains 
for  a  long  tune  without  being  decomposed.  Fourcroy  Was  not 
aUe  to  procure  any  proper  oU  from  tfie  cerebral  substance,  nor 
to  obtain  any  decisive  indication  of  the  presence  of  oil  as  en- 
tering into  its  composition,  but  Vauquelin  has  found  in  it  two 
specaea  of  adipocerous  matter,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
likewise  the  peculiar  animal  principle  which  is  called  osma- 
lome,  with  a  c^antity  of  albumen,  sulphur,  and  saline  mat- 
ter, and  a  portion  of  phosphorus  ^  The  albuminous  matter 
is  capable  of  being  partially  coagulated  both  by  heat  and  by 
acids,  but  either  it  is  in  a  state  of  combination,  which  gives  it 
specific  properties,  or  it  is  an  essentially  different  kind  of  albu- 
men from  that  which  exists  in  the  blood.  If  brain  be  gradually 
heated,  a  great  proportion*  of  its  weight,  especially  of  the  cine- 
ritious  part,  is  evaporated  in  the  form  of  water,  so  that  the  solid 
aiattor  which  is  left  amounts  to  no  more  than  about  one-fourth 
6f  the  whole ;  this  forms  a  half-solid  friable  mass,  which  may 
be  again  reduced  to  an  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Brain  is  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which, 
however,  seems  to  be  less  than  in  many  other  of  the  components 
of  the  body ;  it  consists  principally  of  the  phosphates  of  lime, 
soda,  and  ammonia. 

Sect.  2.     Vital  Potters  or  Faculties  of  the  Nervous  System, 

and  the  Mode  of  their  Operation  *. 

When  we  consider  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  living  system,  our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  properties 
they  possess  in  common  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and 
what  powers  they  have  that  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  anticipated  from  what  has  been 

.  '  We  are  informed  by  (>)uerbe,  that  the  qoantitv  of  photpheros  in  the 
team  varies  with  the  state  of  the  inteUeet,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1| 
in  idiots,  2  or  Si  in  persons  of  soond  intellect,  and  8,  4,  or  4i  per  cent,  in 
jaaoiacs;  Turner's  Chem.  p.  1013.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  so  curious  a 
circumstance  should  not  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a  single  individual,  how- 
ever respectable.  We  have  a  recent  analysis  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
bj  John  (  he  finds  it  to  consist  of  water,  albumen,  a  peculiar  white,  and  a 
i«d  firtty  matter,  osmasome,  lactic  acid,  neutral  salts,  and  earthy  phosphates^ 
The  white  portion  of  the  brain  diffbrs  from  the  red  portion  principany  in  the 
fxmer  containing  less  water  and  more  of  the  white  ratty  matter ;  British  and 
Potmn  Med.  Rev.  v.  i.  p.  288. 

*  For  some  general  remariU  on  the  properties  of  the  nervous  system  I 
aaay  refer  to  BuE«mnpues,  Phil.  Phvsiol,  sub»  init.  and  to  Bourdon,  Princ. 
de  Phy^.  ch.  2.  We  are  indebted  to  Foville  for  some  valuabk  suggei- 
tiooB  on  the  method  of  studying  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  nervoas 
miem,  PhiL  Ubq.  v.  v.  p.  Set  seq.  See  also  the  art.  *«EDc6phate,"  by 
▲delon.  Diet  de  M6d.  U  vii.  p.  518  et  seq.;  the  aits.  **  Sensation  "  and 
**  SensibiUte,"  by  RoUier,  Ibid.  t.  xix.  p.  250  et  seq.  $  and  the  art.  *'  Sensr- 
-Ulitd,"  by  Piony,  Diet.  Sc.  M6d.  t.  h.  p.  88  et  seq.  Thare  are  various 
resMrks  that  bear  upon  this  point  in  Rokuido's  "  Inductions,"  but  \  con- 
ceive that  hU  iermM  are  act,  la  mU  cases,  employed  witii  sdBdent  nceuracy* 
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already  staled;  of  the  two  specific  powers  that  distinguish 
living  from  dead  matter,  spontaneous  motion  and  sensation,  the 
first  is  confined  entirely  to  the  muscles,  while  the  latter  is  equally 
confined  to  the  brain  and  nerves.  When  a  nerve  is  acted  upon 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  its  appropriate  power  is  excited, 
motion  is  not  necessarily  produced,  nor  any  other  visible  change, 
but  the  animal  feels.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  motion  is  produced  that  is  unattended  with  sensation; 
of  this  kind  are  most  of  the  minute  operations  that  compose  the 
internal  functions,  of  which,  in  a  state  of  health,  we  are  per- 
fectly unconscious,  and  which  are  only  known  to  us  by  their 
effects '.  These  two  powers,  therefore,  motion  and  sensation, 
although  in  a  great  number  of  instances  they  are  connected  to- 
gether, being  reciprocally  the  cause  of  each  other,  are  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  connected;  either  of  them  may  exist  separately, 
and  when  they  are  connected  it  is  not  in  any  regular  proportion. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  nervous 
system  to  produce  sensation ;  but  the  way  in  which  this  is 
accomplished,  or  the  succession  of  changes  by  which  it  is  imme- 
diately pi-eceded,  we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain. 
With  respect  to  the  relation  which  the  different  parts  bear  to 
each  other,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  brain  is  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system,  or  that  part  to  which  all  the 
others  are  subservient,  and  that  the  nerves  receive  impressions 
from  external  objects  and  transmit  these  impressions  to  the 
brain,  where  they  become  sensible  to  the  mind,  constituting 
perceptions  *.    This  view  of  the  subject  is,  in  the  main,  correct, 

^  The  separation  of  the  two  vital  powers  is  well  exemplified  in  the  inter- 
esting experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  on  the  action  of  poisons  on  the  animal 
system;  rhil.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  178  et  seq.  We  learn  from  them  that 
certain  substances  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  sensibility  and  the  power 
over  the  voluntary  muscles,  while  the  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  organic 
functions  appears  to  be  affected  only,  as  it  were,  in  an  indirect  manner.  The 
same  distinction  is  still  more  amply  and  extensively  established  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Philip,  to  which  frequent  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  this  work.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  an 
experiment  of  Magendie's  on  the  effect  of  prussic  acid ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  iv. 
p.  350. 

^  I  have  ventured  to  employ  the  terms  ^  sensation  **  and  *'  perception*' 
in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  their  ordinary  acceptation,  but  by  so 
doing  it  appears  to  me  that  we  avoid  part  of  the  obscurity  which  attaches  to 
the  subject.  Sensation  is  generally  used  to  express  the  effect  produced  on 
the  sensorium  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  it  by  a  nerve,  whereas  I  think 
it  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  extend  it  to  all  the  actions  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  wiD,  therefore,  include  both  the  organic  and  animal  sensibility  of 
JBichat,  and  the  nervous  and  sensorial  powers  of  Dr.  Philip,  while  perceptioiit 
•as  I  would  propose  to  use  the  term,  constitutes  a  mode  or  species  of  s^isa* 
tion,  and  is  the  result  of  the  latter  of  these  only,  oMresponding,  to  a  certain 
extent*  with  Bichat's  animal  sensibility,  and  more  nearly  with  Dr.  Philip's 
sensorial  powers ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  97.  Ck>ndillac  employs  the  term 
"  perception  "  nearly  in  the  sense  to  which  I  propose  to  restrict  it,  but  he  does 
not  disdngubh  it  sufficiently  from  sensation ;  Traite  des  Sens,  par.  1.  The 
**  sentiment "  of  Magendie  and  some  other  French  writers,  is  nearly  synony- 
mous  with  *' perception;"  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  142;  and  Bichat  uses  the  word 
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although  the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  tlie  modem  anato- 
mists have  led  to  some  modifications  which  must  be  noticed. 

All  questions  respecting  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  are 
inyolveid  in  much  obscurity,  which,  in  some  measure,  attaches 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Although  we  have  found  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  complete  understanding 
of  muscular  contraction,  yet  we  may  form  a  plausible  conjecture 
concerning  its  mode  of  action,  and  can  distinctly  trace  its  opera- 
tion from  its  commencement  in  the  fibre  to  its  effect  on  the  part 
that  is  moved.  We  do  not  indeed  see  how  the  action  of  the 
stimuli  that  are  applied  should  cause  the  particles  of  the  fibre 
to  approximate,  but  we  can  clearly  see  the  connexion  between 
the  approximation  of  the  particles  and  the  consequences  that 
ensue.  In  the  nervous  system,  however,  we  have  no  phenomena 
of  this  kind  to  guide  our  reasoning,  and  although  we  can  prove 
that  the  nerves  are  the  media  by  which  external  impressions  are 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  conveyance  is  managed. 

In  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  our  knowledge  upon  any 
topic,  so  is  generally  the  obscurity  of  our  language,  and  the 
terms  which  we  employ,  when  speaking  of  the  nervous  system 
and  its  actions,  being  originally  metaphorical,  and  being  used  in 
different  senses  on  different  occasions,  increase  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  accurate  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  word  sensibility, 
which  is  employed  by  physiologists  to  express  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  nervous  system,  is  applied  in  common  language  to  a  cer- 
tain state  of  the  mind  or  character,  so  that  before  we  employ  it 
in  scientific  discussions  we  must  be^n  by  discarding  our  ac- 
customed associations  \  Physiological  sensibility  may  be  de- 
fijied,  the  power  which  the  nervous  system  possesses  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  certain  impressions,  and  producing  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  sensorium,  but  it  is  essential  to  notice  that 
these  two  operations  are  not  necessarily  connected  together,  or 
that  it  is  no  necessary  part  of  this  sensibility  for  these  impres- 
sions to  be  perceived  by  the  mind,  or  to  become  perceptions  *. 


"  tact "  in  nearly  the  same  sense ;  Sur  la  Vie,  &c.  ^.  83.      Leg^lois 
ever,   employs  the  word   "sentiment"  as  correlatiTe  to   ''mouvei 


lois  how- 
mouvement," 
expressing  nervous  action  generally,  p.  2  et  alibi.  The  circumstance  of  ap- 
pl^^ng  the  same  term  to  a  different  Ubculty  from  that  to  which  it  had  been 
UBvuiSy  appropriated  by  physiologists,  is  of  itself  an  objection  to  my  nomen- 
datare,  but  I  know  of  no  other  method  of  expressing  my  meaning  clearly, 
unless  by  the  invention  of  some  new  term,  to  which  I  feel  a  still  stronger 
objection.  Lodce ;  Essay,  b.  ii.  ch.  1.  sect.  3 ;  and  the  other  modem  meta- 
physicians, as  &r  as  I  am  acquainted  with  their  worics,  make  sensation  a 
mode  of  perception,  the  difference  between  the  terms  referring  rather  to 
fOine  difierence  in  the  degree  in  which  the  understanding  is  affected,  than  in 
the  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  called  into  action.  Mr.  Mayo*s 
obtervBtians  on  this  subject  I  conceive  to  be  just  and  appropriate ;  he  uses 
the  temM  veiy  nearly  in  the  mode  proposed  above ;  Physiol,  pp.  185,  6. 

^  See  note  in  p.  123. 
•   '  Akhoufl^  the  existence  of  sensation  without  percepUon  has  \>eeTi  «!\- 
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In  what  particular  cases  these  powers  are  exercised  separatetyf 
or  where  nervous  action  is  not  succeeded  by  perception,  will  be 
considered  hereafter,  but  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  is 
generally  admitted  \ 

Assuming  it,  therefore,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  brain 
and  nerves  are  the  primary  seat  of  sensibility,  we  must  inquire 
into  the  mode  by  which  this  faculty  operates.  The  operation 
we  shall  find  to  be  of  two  kinds ;  the  nrst  depending  upon  the 
action  of  eittemal  bodies  on  the  nervous  system,  die  second 
upon  the  re-action  of  the  nervous  system  itself  on  some  of  the 
corporeal  organs  ^  The  body  is  furnished  \^dth  certain  instruments, 
denominated  organs  of  sense,  consisting  essentially  of  two  parts, 
a  peculiar  conformation  of  an  organized  substance,  which  is  spe- 
cincally  adapted  to  receive  and  modify  certain  impressions,  and  a 
quantity  of  nervous  matter  suitably  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
the  impressions  after  they  have  been  thus  modified.  The  nervous 
matter  that  belongs  to  the  organs  of  sense  is  connected  by  nerves 

mitted  by  yarious  physiologists,  especially  by  Cullen,  Whyjtt,  and  Bichat, 
the  subject  has  generally  been  rendered  somewhat  obscure,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been  connected  with  it,  or  the  terms  that 
have  been  employed.  Cullen  uses  the  word  **  sensation"  in  a  sense  consi- 
derably different  from  the  one  proposed  above,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  he  expresses  himself  with  great  perspio 
cuity ;  Institutions,  §  32,  36  et  alibi.  Bichat  has  involved  the  subject  in  nis 
complicated  doctrine  of  the  two  vital  principles,  one  serving  for  organic,  the 
other  for  animal  life.  Scarpa  correctly  defines  "  simple  sensation  "  to  be 
nervous  action  which  is  not  attended  with  consciousness ;  Tab.  Neur.  §21. 
The  subject  is  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Park  ;  be,  however,  substitutes  the  term 
"  reflection"  for  **  perception  ;*'  but  I  prefer  the  latter  as  being  less  metapho- 
rical ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  i.  p.  155  et  seq.  Bicherand  correctly  divides  sensi- 
bility into  perceptibility,  and  into  sensation  without  perception  ;  but  he  aAerp 
wards  describes  this  latter  too  vaguely,  as  being  common  to  every  thing  that 
lias  life,  and  being  diffused  throu^  both  animals  and  vegetables  ;  £i.  Ph^oL 
by  De  Lys,  p.  27.  The  existence  of  nervous  action  without  percepuoo  it 
one  of  the  points  which  Sir  C.  Bell  establishes  as  marking  the  difference  be- 
tween his  divisions  of  the  nerves;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.  The  term  inner* 
vatioHf  which,  as  I  remarked  above,  has  been  lately  introduced  by  some  of  the 
French  physiologists,  expresses  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  the 
organic  functions ;  perception  is  at  least  no  necessary  part  of  tliis  process. 

'  If  a  new  term  be  thought  necessary  to  express  the  power  wliich  certaia 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  possess  of  exciting  perceptions,  the  analogy  of 
our  language  would  suggest  perceptivity :  but  I  have  not  ventured  to  intro- 
duce either  this  term  or  tensitiviti/  into  the  text.  Richerand  has  employe4 
the  word  "  perceptibilite  *'  in  the  same  sense ;  £1.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  44. 

'  Flourens  appears  to  regard  these  rather  as  two  distinct  powers  of  thi^ 
nervous  system,  than  as  different  modes  of  the  operation  of  the  same  power ; 
See  his  "  Recherches  Exp^rimentales,'*  ofwhich  a  briefabstract  is  inserted  in 
the  appendix  to  this  chapter.  We  have  an  analysis  of  it  by  Cuvier,  Amk 
Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xx.  The  recent  investigations  of  Sir  C.  oell  lead  us  to  a 
conclusion  very  similar  to  that  of  Flourens,  as  we  find  that  different  nerves* 
or  at  least  different  nervous  filaments,  are  concerned  in  these  operations,  i^ 
remarkable  instance  of  the  degree  in  which  the  judgment  is  perverted  by  jpre- 
conceived  hypothesis  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Baglivi,  a  physiologist  of  g^oiiif 
and  originality,  who  supports  the  doctrine,  that  the  proper  sensthility  of  the 
nerves  resides  in  their  membranous  coats ;  De  Fibra  Motrice  Sp«c.  lib.  L  cap. 
3.  coroh  4, 
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to  the  brain',  and  these  nerves  possess  the  power  of  conveying 
the  impressions  along  their  course  to  this  organ,  where  they 
produce  perceptions.  In  this  operation  there  are  three  distinct 
stages,  the  original  impression  on  the  sentient  nervous  extremi- 
ties, the  transmission  of  the  sensation  along  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve,  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the  brain ' ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  point,  proved  by  the  most  ample  deduction  of  facts, 
that  an  external  impression  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  mind, 
without  going  through  the  successive  steps  of  this  process. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  external  senses  is  the  touch ; 
it  is  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
its  most  delicate  seat  is  the  points  of  the  fingers.  When  a  sub- 
stance presses  upon  the  finger,  some  peculiar  change  is  induced 
npon  the  expansion  of  nervous  matter,  which  is  connected  with 
the  cutis ;  a  certain  efiect  is  immediately  propagated  along  the 
nerves  that  lead  fix>m  the  hand  to  the  brain,  and  a  third  change 
is  then  produced  in  the  brain  itself.  That  these  three  successive 
changes  are  all  concerned  in  the  operation  is  proved  by  daily 
experience,  in  which  we  find  that  if  either  the  organ  itself  be 
injured,  the  nerve  be  interrupted  in  its  course,  or  the  brain  be 
in  any  way  deranged,  the  proper  effect  does  not  follow  from  the 
application  of  the  impressioib  The  example  of  the  eyre,  another 
01  the  organs  of  sense,  may  be  adduced,  a«  affording  a  still 
clearer  conception  of  the  sulqect,  the  impressions  of  sight  behig 
of  a  more  distinct  and  specific  kind  than  those  derived  fi'om  the 
touch.  The  eye  is  an  optical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  lens, 
which  is  adapted  for  receiving  the  rays  of  light,  and  bringing 
them  into  a  proper  state  for  forming  an  impression  on  the  retina, 
an  expansion  of  nervous  matter,  that  is  situated  at  its  posterior 
part  The  action  of  the  lens  upon  the  rays  of  light  is  entirely 
mechanical,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  effect  that  is  pro- 

^  Dr.  M»  Hall,  in  his  late  investiffations  respecting  the  spinal  cord,  conceives 
that  he  has  discovered  a  new  relation  between  this  part  and  the  nerres  that 
proceed  firom  it,  or  rather  a  new  function  of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  to  which 
he  pwes  the  name  of  reflex.  The  position  on  which  it  rests  is,  that  a  nerve 
may  convey  an  impression  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  cord  may  transmit 
the  impression  so  conveyed  to  another  nerve,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  bram :  that  a  stimulus,  for  example,  may  be  applied  to  a  sentient 
nerve,  and  that  this  stimulus  may  produce  the  contraction  of  a  muscle^ 
which  is  connected  with  the  nerve  through  the  intervention  of  the  central 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  this  may  take  place  a&et  the  brain  has 
oeen  destroyed*  It  may,  I  think,  be  doubted,  whether  the  doctrine  be  alto- 
gether so  new  as  Dr.  Hall  conceives  it  to  be,  and  whether,  admitting  the 
hypothesis,  he  is  warranted  in  all  the  conclusions  which  he  deduces  from  it. 
tie,  however,  states  his  opinion  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  brings  for- 
wards many  interesting  fiicts  in  its  support.  Prof.  Bellingeri*s  doctrine  of  what 
lie  temw  nervous  antagonism,  whicn  forms  a  principal  subject  of  his  "  Osser- 
fasioni  Patokgiche,'*  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Dr.  Hall's  reflex 
fimction.     See  also  his  Treatise  de  Med.  Spin. ;  cap.  2,  art  3,  p.  98  et  seq. 

*  Cullen's  PhysioL  §  29,  30 ;  see  abo  Dr.  Thomson^s  life  of  Cullcn,  p,  269 
•  •325*  where  we  have  an  ample  detail  of  the  opinions  of  this  physiologist  on 
tlie  propeitiee  and  iunctions  of  the  nervous  system.* 
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duced  upou  them  by  a  transparent  substance  of  the  same  shape 
and  density.  The  nervous  expansion  at  the  back  of  the  eye  is 
connected  with  the  optic  nerv'e,  and  this  communicates  directly 
with  the  under  part  of  the  brain.  Now  it  is  found  as  necessary 
for  vision  that  the  nerve  should  be  in  a  perfect  state  as  the  eye 
itself,  and  we  always  find,  that  although  both  the  eye  and  Uie 
nerve  be  perfect,  if  the  brain  be  diseased,  the  correct  perception 
of  sight  is  not  excited.  It  is  very  difficult  to  perform  direct  ex- 
periments upon  those  organs  of  the  external  senses  that  are  si- 
tuated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain,  as  the  eye  and  the. 
ear,  in  consequence  of  the  short  course  of  their  nerves,  and  the  . 
impossibility  of  coming  into  contact  with  them,  without  derang-,  . 
ing  parts  immediately  essential  to  life  ;  but  there  are  many  pa-.  . 
thological  facts  which  prove  the  necessity  for  the  entire  state 
both  of  the  organ  of  sense  and  the  communicating  ncr\'e.  Blind- 
ness and  loss  of  hearing  are  as  certainly  produced  by  an  affect 
tion  of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  or  by  any  circumstance, 
which  prevents  them  from  performing  their  accustomed  actions, 
as  by  a  disease  of  tlie  eye  and  the  ear  itself,  and  witliout  any 
physical  derangement  of  the  part,  we  have  frequent  examples, 
where  mere  pressure  upon  the  nerves  produces  the  same  effect^ 
and  w^here,  upon  tlie  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  faculties  of  the 
organ  are  again  restored. 

The  second  mode  in  which  the  nervous  system  operates  is  by 
its  re-action  on  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  an  operation 
which,  with  respect  to  the  succession  of  events,  is  the  reverse  of 
the  one  which  has  been  described  above.     Of  the  actions  of  this 
description  one  of  the  most  important  to  our  existence,  and  the 
most  frequently  exercised,  is  the  faculty  of  voluntary  motion. 
Here  the  affection  originates  in  the  brain,  in  which  some  change 
takes  place ;  this  is  transmitted  down  the  nerve  into  the  muscle^ 
where  an  effect  is  produced  on  the  fibre,  which  causes  it  to  con- 
tract, and  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  all  the  three  stages  axe 
equally  essential.    I  do  not  at  present  enter  into  any  discussion 
concerning  the  nature  of  these  changes,  but  propose  merely  tQ : 
point  out  the  order  of  their  succession,  and  their  dependence 
npon  each  other.     Now,  in  this  instance,  in  consequence  of  the 
space  which  intervenes  between  the  parts  where  the  action  cons- 
mences  and  terminates,  we  have  the  most  ample  means  of  ob-. 
serving  the  necessity  of  the  integrity  of  thenen'eas  the  medium 
of  communication.     If  the  nerve  be  divided  in  its  course  we  mtky 
exert  the  volition,  and  produce  the  necessary  change  in  the  brain, 
but  no  motion  will  ensue  in  the  muscle ;  at  the  same  time  oiu 
own  feelings  will  not  indicate  to  us  that  any  thing  has  occurr^ 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  we  are  only  aware  of 
the  defect  by  finding  ourselves  unable  to  produce  the  desire4 
contraction.    And  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove  that,  in  this 
case,  the  defect  does  not  depend  upon  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  muscle,  because  if  we  irritate  the  nerve  just  below  the  point 
where  it  is  di\'ided,  we  find  that  the  muscle  will  contract,  m  tlie 
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ffSLinc  manner  as  if  a  similar  kind  of  irritation  had  been  applied 
to  the  ncr\'c  in  its  entire  state.  We  may  iilso  extend  the  same 
kind  of  trial  to  the  brain,  for  by  irritating  the  upper  part  of  the 
nerre,  above  its  division,  we  shall  have  a  sensation  produced  in 
the  brain,  similar  to  what  would  have  followed  the  application 
of  the  same  stimulus  to  the  remote  extremity  of  the  nerve. 

We  perceive  that  the  two  modes  in  which  the  power  of  sensi- 
bility operates,  as  far  as  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  concerned, 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  each  other,  but  that  the  same  parts 
are  called  into  action,  and  are  equally  connected  together'. 
We  may  then  conclude  that  sensibility  is  the  appropriate  and 
esclusivc  faculty  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  has  two 
distinct  modes  of  action,  the  one  originating  from  external  im- 
pressions, which  are  propagated  from  the  extremities  to  the 
centre,  the  other  depending  upon  a  change  in  the  brain  itself, 
which  proceeds  in  the  contrary  direction,  from  the  centre  of 
the  nervous  system  to  its  extreme  parts.  Besides  these  physical 
fiinctions  of  the  nen'ous  system,  tnere  are  others,  which  either 
belong  to  it,  or  are,  at  least,  al^'ays  connected  with  it,  of  an 
intenectual  or  moral  kind,  which  constitute  the  science  of 
metaphysics  ;  so  far,  however,  as  they  are  attached  to  the  cor- 
poreal frame  or  aifect  its  functions,  they  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of 
sensibility, either  as  i)rocceding  from  external  impressions  carried 
along  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  or  transmitted  by  them  in  the  con- 
traiT  direction,  from  the  brain  to  the  voluuiaiy  muscles,  our  next 
sulnect  of  inquiry  must  be,in  what  manner  is  this  operation  effect- 
ed r  The  question  may  be  thus  stated  in  direct  terms.  When 
an  impression  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  is  transmitted  by 
a  nerve  to  the  brain,  or  when  the  exercise  of  volition  is  comnni- 
nicatcd  to  the  nerve,  so  as  to  produce  the  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  muscle,  what  change  does  the  nerve  experience,  or  in 
wnat  way  is  it  acted  upon,  so  as  to  admit  of  this  transmission  ? 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  account  for  this  power 
of  the  nerves ;  the  one  which  is  the  oldest,  and  has  been  the 
most  generally  received,  is,  that  the  brain  and  nenxs  are  pro- 
vided with  a  certain  fluid,  called  the  animal  spirits,  which  sen-c 
as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  different  pails  of 
the  nervous  system ;  the  second  supposes  that  this  transmission 
is  efiected  by  means  of  the  vibrations  or  oscillations  of  the  par- 
tides  of  the  nervous  matter  itself;  while  the  third  ascribes  the 
action  of  the  nen-es  to  the  operation  of  electricity. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  animal  spirits  is  popularly  ascribed  to 
Descartes,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  person 
irbo  reduced  it  to  a  regular  form,  and  contributed,  by  his  autlior- 
ity,  to  its  general  reception,  although  traces  of  it  may  be  found 

*  This  remark  must  be  understood  in  a  general  sense  only,  as  from  some 
reooit  discoveries  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  two  powers  or  u\)e* 
rations  are  actually  exercised  by  different  portions  of  nervous  matter. 
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in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  ^  The  principal  ground  of  this 
hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  a 
secretoiy  organ,  an  idea  which  was  suggested  by  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it,  and  by  some  supposed  resemblatice 
in  its  structure  to  other  secreting  glands'.  Yet,  as  nothing 
cognizable  by  the  senses  is  produced  by  it,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  must  secrete  something  of  a  subtile  or  ethereal  natnre, 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  which 
belong  to  the  brain,  and  which  are  so  unlike  those  of  other  ma-» 
terial  substances.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  about  two 
centuries  ago,  eveiything  that  could  not  be  otherwise  explained 
was  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  kind  of  refined  spirit,  an  idea 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  alche- 
mists, and  after  being  incorporated  with  the  metaphysics  of  the 
age,  gave  rise  to  a  long  train  of  mysticism  '.  Upon  this  slender 
foundation  was  built  the  hypothesis  of  the  nenous  fluid,  or  the 
animal  spirits,  as  they  have  been  termed ;  yet  their  existence  was 
assumed  as  an  ascertained  fact,  and  even  their  different  affisc- , 
tions  and  diseases  were  spoken  of  with  as  much  confidence  as 
if  the  authors  had  been  treating  upon  something  which  was  the 
immediate  object  of  their  senses,  and  with  which  they  were 
perfectly  familiar*.  The  doctrine  of  the  animal  spirits  has 
likewise  become  a  subject  of  popular  belief,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  expressions,  that  are  every  day  employed  in  our 
common  language.  There  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
least  shadow  of  proof  of  their  existence,  either  from  experiment 

I  On  this  point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  learned  work  of  Dr. 
Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  v.  ii.  p.  22  et  seq. 

'  Descartes,  Tractatus  de  Homine,  sect.  14. 

'  I  mav  refer  my  readers  to  the  acute  remarks  of  the  illustrious  Harvey, 
who  on  this  subject,  as  in  so  many  others,  rose  superior  to  the  opinions  d 
his  contemporaries ;  De  Motu  Cordis,  Exer.  3.  p.  234.  See  also  the  obaerv- 
^ons  of  Mr.  Whewell  on  Newton's  hypotnesis  of  liis  ether  as.  the 
efficient  cause  of  gravity,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  223  .  .  5.  The 
h3rpothe8is  is  contained  in  the  21st  of  the  queries  appended  to  his  optics; 
Opera,  a  Horsley,  t.  iv.  p.  242,  3. 

^  Haller  devotes  no  less  than  ten  pages  of  his  great  work,  £1.  PhySi  x«  8, 
11  ..  16,  to  learned  discussions  respecting  the  nature  of  this  imaginary  agent, 
inquires  whether  it  be  albuminous,  spirituous,  acid,  sulphureous,  aerironn,. 
or  ethereal,  and  concludes  that  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  spiritus  rector  of  plants,  a  substance  nearly  as  little  understood 
as  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  respect  which  must  always 
attach  to  whatever  comes  from  Haller's  pen  prevents  those  reflections  wbpoh 
we  might  be  inclined  to  make  on  the  occasion,  and  we  are  induced  rather  to 
lament  the  low  state  of  physical  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  impute  to 
him  any  deficiency  of  judgment.  Stuart,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  on  the 
structure  and  action  of  muscles,  thus  defines  the  nervous  fluid ;  **  tenuis- 
simum,  dulcissimum,  mobilissimum,  et  minime  cohoerens,  aut  coagulatiom 
obnoxium  sanguinis ;"  C.  v.  sect.  13.  Its  existence  is  advocated  by  Sabatieri 
t.  iii.  p.  224,  and  Boyer,  t.  iii.  p.  311.  Plenk  devotes  a  section  to  the 
description  of  its  physical  properties,  many  of  which,  however,  it  must  be 
allow^  are  negative ;  Hydrologia,  p.  49.  It  is  indirectly  admitted  even  by 
Cuvier,  Regiie  Anim.  t.  i.  p,  31,  and  more  directly  by  Dr.  Good,  v.  iii: 
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or  observation ;  there  is  no  analogy  in  their  favour,  tlie  stnictuic 
and  physical  properties  of  the  nerves  do  not  seem  adapted  to 
the  office  that  has  been  assigned  them ;  and  in  short,  the  whole 
is  an  hypothesis  entirely  unfounded  and  quite  gratuitous  '. 

The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  had  been  imperfectly  stated  by 
many  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  but  it  was  so  much  detailed  and 
embellished  by  Hartley,  as  to  be,  by  common  consent,  connected 
with  his  name^  According  to  this  doctrine  the  action  of  the 
nerves  consists  in  a  vibration  of  the  particles  of  which  they  arc 
composed,  by  which  impressions  are  transmitted  along  dicni, 
and  conveyed  to  and  from  the  brain  in  perception  and  volition 
respectively  *.  This  hypothesis  has  the  advantage  over  that  of 
the  animal  spirits,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  assume  the  existence 
of  any  imaginary  agent,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  it  possesses  any  other  recommendation.     We  have  no 

>  The  curious  fact  which  has  been  established  in  the  late  controversy 
respecting  the  effect  of  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  that  the  nervous 
insoence  may  be  transmitted  along  a  divided  nerve,  even  when  the  parts  are 
<me-ft>i!lrth  of  an  inch  asunder,  anbrds  a  direct  argument  ajzainst  the  idea  of 
this  influence  depending  upon  the  passage  of  a  subtile  fluid ;  see  Quart. 
Joitm.  V.  xi.  p.  325,  and  v.  xii.  p.  1 7. 

*  The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  was  very  explicitly  laid  down  by  N.  Robin- 
soB«  who  published  his  treatise  on  the  spleen  some  years  before  Hartley's 
'*  Observations "  appeared ;  to  the  general  idea  of  the  vibratory  action  of 
the  nerves  he  also  subjoins  the  additional  speculation  of  the  *'  machinulas" 
Which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  •*  vibratiuncles ; "  New  system  of  the 
Spleen,  &c.  p.  1.  c.  7.  Some  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  especially  Con- 
duUic,  preceded  Hartley  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of  vibrations :  Condillac's 
work  on  human  knowledge,  where  he  speaks  of  the  agitation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  brain,  was  published  about  two  years  before  Hartley's  Observations. 

*  Strictly  speaking,  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  should  be  subdivided  into 
the  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  medullary  matter 
itself  me  the  agents,  or  that  there  is  diffused  or  dispersed  through  them  a 
subtile  ether  which  acts  the  sole  or  the  principal  part  Hartley  adopts  the 
•uppositioD  of  the  intermediate  action  of  the  ether,  p.  21,  and  by  thus  en- 
cumbering  his  hypothesis  with  this  imaginary  agent  deprives  it  of  its  only 
reoommendation,  that  of  simplicity.  Dr.  Young's  view  of  the  subject  coin- 
cides, in  a  considerable  degree,  with  Hartley's,  except  that  for  the  hypothc- 
tical  ether,  he  substitutes  the  electric  fluid;  See  Med.  Lit.  p.  99,  100;  and 
Lect.  T.  i.  p.  740.  Blumenbach  more  directly  and  explicitly  admits  the 
pUoubility  "  of  the  doctrine  of  a  nervous  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  oscil- 
krtory  vibrations  by  the  action  of  stimulants ; "  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with 
the  two  hjrpotheses,  he  ai^es  in  favour  of  the  similarity  of  nervous  action 
and  the  el^^c  influence.  Nor  does  he  stop  even  here,  but  goes  on  to  state 
that  by  the  oscillations  of  this  ether,  Hartley  "  very  ingeniously  explains  the 
aixiarion  of  ideas,  and  amin,  by  the  assistance  of  this,  most  of  the  functions 
cf  die  animal  faculties ; "  Physiol.  §  226.  It  cannot  but  excite  some  surprise 
t» oiiaei^e  the  fiidlity  with  which  so  eminent  a  physiologist  and  naturalist 
baeomaa  involved  in  such  an  intricate  tissue  of  unfounded  speculations.  His 
jwMcious  and  intelligent  commentator.  Dr.  Elliotson,  very  candidly  admits 
the  iirtility  of  the  whole  train  of  deductions ;  see  his  note  in  loco.  With 
raapect  to  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  I  may  remark,  that  the  fact  alluded 
to  above,  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  through  the  interval 
between  the  parts  of  a  divided  nerve,  seems  more  decisive  afi:ainst  this  specu- 
lation  than  against  tliat  of  a  nervous  fluid.  The  solution  of  continuity  must 
certainly  put  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  the  vibratory  ot  o%c\\. 
latory  a«*tion. 

L  ^ 
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more  direct  evidence  of  the  vibration  of  the  nervous  matter 
than  of  the  fluid  of  the  Cartesians,  and  we  may  remark  that  the 
general  aspect  and  structure  of  the  nerves  appear  perhaps  less 
adapted  to  vibration  than  to  secretion.  The  principal  arguvu^nts 
tjiat  ha,ve  been  adduced  in  favour  of  ihe  Ilartleian  hypothesis 
are  certain  facts,  in  which  it  seems  that  when  an  impression  has 
bqen  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense,  the  effect  is  continued  for 
liome  time  after  the  impressing  cause  is  removed,  and  that  it 
graduaTIy  subsides  in  a  way  which  was  thought  most  analogous 
to  a  vibratory  motion'.  The  facts  to  which  I  refer  occur  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  Uie  sense  of  sight,  and  will  be  detailed 
wlien  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  tliis  faculty,  and  I  shall 
defer  to  that  part  of  the  work  the  further  consideration  of  the 
hypothesis  of  vibrations,  as  its  merits  will  be  better  understood 
when  we  have  made  ourselves  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  external  senses. 

'  The  electric  hj-pothesis  is  of  modem  origin.  It  principally 
rests  upon  various  experiments  tliat  have  been  made  by  Dr.  W. 
]^ilip,  and  otlier  English  physiologists,  to  elucidate  tlie  laws  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  which  it  appeared  tliat  when  a  nerve  was 
divided,  so  as  entirely  to  intercept  the  transmission  of  its  action, 
the  place  of  the  nerve  might  be  supplied  by  a  galvanic  apparatus  *. 
The  further  examination  of  this  hypothesis  must  be  likeiicise  de- 
fiprred,  until  we  have  had  an  opportimity  of  considering  more  mi- 
nutely the  nature  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  supported,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  functions  of  secretion  and  digestion  . 

'  Hartley  on  Man,  c.  i.  §  i.  prop.  3  et  seq.;  Belsham's  Elements,  c.iii.§4; 
Alison's  Physiol,  p.  159. 

.  ^  Valli'fi  speculations  on  the  action  of  the  two  metals  upon  the  parts  of 
liidng  animals  led  him  to  assert  the  identity  of  electricity  and  of  the  nervoas 
fluid ;  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xli.  passim.  The  same  opinion  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  countenanced  by  Dr.  Young,  Lect.  v.  i.  p.  740,  and  was  formed  pre- 
viously to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip.  Mr.  Abemethy  goes  stitt  further; 
f<nr  he  seems  strongly  inclined  to  regard  some  subtile  fluid,  analogous  to  eTec« 
trtcityt  not  merely  as  the  prime  agent  in  sensation,  but  as  even  constitutii^ 
the  essence  of  life  itself:  singular  as  it  may  appear,  we  find  tlus  faigMy  re* 
spectable  and  intelligent  writer  sliding  into  materialism,  at  the  very,  time 
when  he  is  directing  the  force  of  his  genius  against  this  doctrine ;  see  Lec« 
ttires  on  Hunter's  Physiol,  p.  26,  30,  35,  80  ot  alibi.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that,  metaphysically  speaking,  the  subtile  or  ethereal  agents  that 
are  called  in  to  aid  us  in  our  explanation  of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  ai  tmiy 
material  as  the  densest  stone  or  metal. 

'  Although  the  full  consideration  of  this  hypothesis  is  deferred  until  we 
come  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  more  immediately  of  the  fiuts 
Irom  which  it  is  derived,  I  may  anticipate  the  discussion  so  far  as  to  remade* 
/khat,  before  the  electric  hypothesis  can  be  considered  as  proved,  two  points 
must  be  demonstrated ;  first,  that  evertf  function  of  the  nervous  system  wmff^ 
be  .performed  by  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  the  action  of  the  nervess 
and  secondly,  that  all  the  nerves  admit  of  this  substitution.  We  mnst  not 
rest  satisfied  with  its  apparent  action  upon  the  stomach,  which  is  at  best  a 
jdubious  case,  as  far  as  the  operation  of  the  nerves  is  concerned;  we  must 
show  that  volition  can  be  transmitted  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  this  Bukl 
is  equally  capable  of  stimulating  the  nerves  of  the  involuntary,  as  of  the 
voluntary  muscles. 
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Sect.  3*     Use  cf  the  Nervous  System  '. 

The  uses  of  the  nervous  system,  the  subject  which  we'  Ibto 
-next  to  consider,  may  be  resolved  into  two ;  first  to  maintain 
our  connexion  with  the  external  world,  by  receiving  external 
impressions  and  producing  voluntary  motions ;  and  secondly, 
to  unite  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame  into  one 
whole  *. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  kind  of  independent 
existence  being  carried  on,  at  least  for  a  limited  space  of  time, 
in  which  the  animal  shoidd  be  cut  off  from  all  surrounding 
objects,  and  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  functions  should  be 
confined  to  the  simple  continuance  of  life,  this  state  of  insula- 
tion could  not  be  long  maintained,  and  even  while  it  lasted 
would  be  attended  with  the  suspension  of  all  those  circum- 
stances which  characterize  animal  existence.  We  are,  at  every 
instant,  receiving  impressions  from  the  objects  which  surroupa 
us,  some  of  them  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying  our 
conxireal  firame  with  the  materials  necessary  for  its  supporL 
and  others  acting  more  directly  upon  the  mental  (acuities,  aha 
producing  a  species  of  re-action  upon  some  of  the  orgaiis  df 
ibe  body,  by  which  we  are  led  to  accomplish  those  ol^ccts^ 
which  iare  scarcely  less  essential  to  otur  present  state  of  existr 
ence,  than  what  contributes  to  its  immediate  physical  support. 
Now  in  consequence  of  its  power  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
tlie  impressions  of  external  objects,  the  nervous  system  is  the 
great  apparatus  by  which  these  efiects  are  accomplished. 

Nor  is  the  second  use  of  the  nervous  system  less  important^ 
that  of  uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  fi*ame  into  one 
connected  whole.  The  diflerent  fiinctions  which  depend  upp4 
contractility,  such  as  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digesr 
tioD,  have  all  no  doubt  a  necessary  connexion  with  each  ol^etfl 
The  circulation  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  the  digestion 
produced  the  materials  of  which  the  blood  is  composed ;  rc^pi^ 
ration  must  cease  unless  the  heart  propelled  the  blood  thrbuj^ 
the  lungs;  and  digestion  can  only.be  performed  by  the  bloq^ 
being  conveyed  to  the  minute  arteries  of  the  stomach,  after  it 
has  ii^ceived  its  proper  action  in  the  lungs.    But  still,  if  w0 


subject,  as  well  as  on  all  the  questions  connected  with  the  nervous 
syrtem,  we  htfve  many  interesting  obsenrations  in  the  Anat.  G^n.  of  fiich'ai. 
mizcd,  however,  as  I  conceive,  with  much  unfounded  speculation.  lwb\!iQ 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  judicious  notes  of  Blandih  tin  this 
part  o£  BiohatfB  work  r  t  i.  p.  151  et  teq. 

'  The  neseerches  of  Sir  C.  B«n  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these' t^d 
ftmctkuia  of-' the  nervous  system  are  exercised  hy  diflerent  desci^dons  di 
iierTei;*=tlie  iirM  by  certain  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  wHcli  pass  diro<i;ii]^ 
freoK  the  bNdn  iof  epinal  cord- to  the  orpin  which  receives  the  hnpression ;  tt^ 
second  byitliMe'Wiyehpasis  from  one  ofigan  t6  another,  inchiditig  the 'gaA* 
ghonio  and  tfidpaihetic  netVes^  or  what  he  terms  the  supetaddisa  vjitieTa  61 
nerves. 
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may  use  the  expression,  the  dependance  of  these  functions 
upon  each  other  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  dependance.  We 
may  conceive  of  a  being  that  should  have  all  these  operations 
j;oing  forward,  according  to  their  respective  laws,  yet  that  there 
should  be  no  consciousness  of  identity,  and  no  connexion  be- 
tween these  operations,  except  the  physical  relation  which  they 
bear  to  each  other.  If,  for  example,  we  could,  by  a  mechanical 
•  operation,  propel  the  blood  along  the  arteries,  and,  at  the  f^ame 
time,  by  artificial  means,  produce  the  alternate  motions  of  the 
lungs,  we  might  imagine  it  possible  to  procure  a  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which,  when  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  might 
act  there  so  as  to  cause  this  organ  to  digest  the  substances 
contained  in  it,  and  to  prepare  from  them  a  quantity  of  nutritive 
-matter  for  the  purpose  of  sanguification. 

Probably  the  life  of  vegetables  consists  in  this  kind  of  phy^ 
«ical  connexion  between  the  different  functions,  in  which,  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  actions  alone,  a  succession  of  changes 
takes  place  merely  depending  upon  the  physical  operation  of 
irarious  external  agents.     This  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  organic  life  of  Bichat  \     In  the  supposed 
case  of  the  animal,  as  stated  above,  if  we  only  conceive  a  force 
to  be  applied,  so  as  to  set  the  fluids  in  motion,  we  might  ima- 
^nc  the  rest  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  properties  of 
matter,  exercising  its  attractions  and  affinities,  as  the  difierent 
substances  are   brought   within   the  sphere   of  their   mutual 
action.     But  still  the  being  would  be  no  more  than  a  species  of 
automaton,  without  homogeneity  and  destitute  of  conscious* 
ness.    The  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  pervade  every  part,  and 
give  to  the  whole  set  of  organs  and  functions  a  necessary  vital 
dependance  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  bestow  upon  the  aniiAal 
the  feeling  of  individuality,  and  to  connect  all  its  operations 
without  any  visible  change  in  its  structure  and  composition.    A 
great  part  of  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  of  pathology  con- 
sists in  tracing  the  operation  of  this  nervous  connexion  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  observing  the  efiects 
which  are  propagated  to  distant  organs  or  frmctions  by  the 
affection  of  any  single  organ  or  function.     And  this  connexion 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  wo  may  denominate  physical,  where 
the  change  is  extended  to  remote  parts  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  constituents  of  the 
bodyj  but  it  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sympathetic  connexion 
between  the  parts,  which  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other 
principle  but  the  operation  of  the  nervous  energy. 

The  infonnation  which  we  gain  by  investigating  the  miatomy 
of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
human  subject,  confiiins  and  illustrates  this  idea  of  the  use  of 

'  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  p.  3 ;  see  the  remarks  of  Bourdon,  Prin.de  Physiol, 
p.  34.     Dr.  Elliotson,  however,  conceives  tliat  a  nervods  system  is  essential 
to  animal  life,  under  any  form  ;  Physiol,  p.  3,  4.     We  have  an  interesting 
v/ew  of  this  iiih/cct  in  Ticdcnianu's  Comp.  PUysioU  Part  1.  Book  2.    • 
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the  DerFOUS  Bvstem.  It  is  remarked  by  Blumenbach,  that  in 
the  cold-blooded  animals^  where  the  size  of  the  brain  bears  only 
a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it, 
there  is  mnch  less  sympathy  between  the  different  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  separate 
part  possesses  a  greater  share  of  individual  vitality.  This  we 
see  exemplified  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  life  remains 
attached  to  their  limbs  when  divided  from  the  body,  the  power 
which  some  of  them  possess  of  re-producing  parts  that  have 
been  removed,  and,  as  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  organiz- 
ation, the  still  more  extraordinary  power  of  being  multiplied, 
like  vegetables,  by  mechanical  division  \ 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  serve,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
answer  a  question,  which  was  formerly  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  physiologists,  whether  there  be,  what  has 
been  termed  a  sensorium  commune,  a  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tern,  from  which  volition  originates,  and  to  which  all  impressions 
are  referred  or  conveyed,  before  they  excite  perceptions.  The 
question  has  been  proposed  in  another  form,  although  essentially 
of  the  same  import,  whether,  when  an  impression  be  made  upon 
an  organ  of  sense,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  eye,  the  perception 
exists  in  the  eye  or  the  brain  ?  Is  the  last  change  which  takes 
place,  immediately  previous  to  perception,  an  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous matter  that  is  connected  with  the  eye  or  of  the  brain  itself? 
The  general  result  of  our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  common  centre  of  perception,  and  that  in  the  human 
species  it  exists  exclusively  in  the  brain  ^. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  common  sensorium  depends 
upon  the  facts  that  have  been  referred  to  above,  where  im- 
pressions made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  are  not  followed  by  a 
perception,  provided  the  nervous  communication  between  the 
organ  and  the  brain  be  destroyed  or  injured.  And  the  same 
com^Insion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  series  of  facts  tlie  reverse 
of  these,  where,  when  an  effect  has  been  produced  upon  the 
brain,  similar,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  one  which  had,  on  some 
former  occasion,  been  transmitted  to  it  from  an  organ  of  sense, 
it  has  excited  the  idea  of  an  external  impression,  although  the 
organ  of  sense  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  is  the  case  with 
persons  who,  after  having  arrived  at  maturity,  have  had  the  eyes 
entirely  destroyed,  yet  such  individuals  continue  to  dream  of 
visible  objects,  and  are  able  to  recal  visible  ideas  with  perfect 
facility.     It  is  partly  also  upon  the  principle  of  the  actions  of 

^  Blum^nbach,  Speciin.  Physiol,  p.  20 ;  Ebel,  Observ.  Neur.  in  Ludwig. 
Scrip.  Neur.  t.  iti.  p.  152. 

*  The  wor4  brain  is  here  employed  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  to  signHy 
all  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  except  the  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord. 
The  late  expoiments  and  researches  of  Rolando,  Bellineeri,  Floiu-ens,  Foville, 
and  others  lead  to  the  condtision,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  more  imme- 
dialelj  essential  to  certam  nervous  operations  than  cither  the  cetcbtvxm  ot 
cerebeUum/ 
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lUef  kuMn  f  r^adng  ^fStcts  similar  to  those  tiiirt  ftd)6w<  AncMti  ha- 
toblisibiis  opmi  the'^^  of  the  ^«rYe8^,  thfl(|^#e^Mi€«uiit 

m  f file' iKieCaben  perceptionfi^  that  are^atperieuoed'tdler  ih&^ss 
<if'k; 'limb/ which  are  frequently  not' to  be  dlslingfuidboA  fttfia 
lhM0thatA>rmerly  existed  in  the  part'.  -  '  •  hi  /'iff: 
(^fi'Jn'^ttiiui,  ai  tos  just' been  stated,  the  sensorinm  mp^Agr^W  be 
^eltx^reiy^tcm&ned  to  the  brain,  but  as  we  descend  in  the>sca(le 
0l'b^!QgAj  (.0  those  whose  functions,  and  especiallj  whosenerr- 
iM^'tfunction^,  are  less  perfect^  it  would  appear  that  the  <fteh- 
MHum  is  more  extended.  In  some  of  the  amphibia' w«  may 
ttotijeeture  that  the  spinal  cord  partakes  with  the  brain'in  dll  its 
AiCuliiBS,  and,  as  we  advance  to  animals  that  have  a  still  nimpler 
bt^nization,  the  brain  entirely  disappears,  and  the  spinal  eoi^ 
^ftetu$  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  doubt  whether,  in  this  case,  the  animal  possesses  any  degree 
Cf'What  can  properly  be  called  perception,  and  whether  the  i^ole 
biijet^t  of  its  ner\'0us  system  may  not  be  to  convey  im]>i^s$ions 
itom  one  part  lo  another,  which  are  necessary  for  the  functions 
M*  th6  animal,  but  which  do  not  excite  any  ideas  of  conscious- 

^  '  The  same  kind  of  communication  by  means  of  nerves,  which 
1^  have  found  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  braki,  is 
equally  so  with  respect  to  the  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  re- 
gtirded  as  a  common  centre  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  nerr^es 
that  supply  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  When  the  spinal 
eoi^  is  compressed  or  divided  in  any  part,  the  limbs  that  are 
supplied  with  nerves  which  branch  off  from  it  below  the  injury, 
aVG  palsied.  If  the  injury  take  place  near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  spine,  the  lower  limbs  alone  become  insensible,  and,  as 
none  of  the  functions  essential  to  life  are  afiected,  the  patient 
lives  with  all  his  faculties  and  powers  unimpaired,  except  that 
of  loco-motion.  Tlio  nearer  to  the  head  the  injury  is  situated, 
60  much  more  extensive  is  the  derangement  of  the  diflerent 
functions ;  and  there  arc  cases  upon  record,  where,  after  a  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  some  of  the  cervical  vertebrro,  all  power 
has  been  lost  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  functions  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  have  been  nearly  suspended ; 
yet,  for  the  time  that  life  was  capable  of  being  continued  under 
these  circumstances,  the  cerebi'al  functions  and  the  mental  fa- 
culties have  remained  in  a  sound  state  ^, 

*  Porterficld  on  the  Eye,  v.  i.  p.  364.  The  peculiar  feelings  experienced 
by  those  who  have  lost  a  limb,  which  is  described  by  the  author  as  occurring 
in  his  own  person,  probably  depends  in  part  upon  another  cause,  the  com- 
parison whicli  thoy  make  between  the  sound  and  the  mutilated  extremity ; 
an  individual  who  was  born  without  legs,  or  who  had  lost  both  of  them  in 
infancy,  would  never  have  these  false  perceptions. 

.  ^  Wc  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
ia  the  case  of  the  Italian,  Dominico  Valetto,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
jury of  the  spine,  has  remained,  for  many  years,  with  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  functions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  of  most  of  the  abdominal 
risccia,  wJiile  he  enjoys  a  state  of  general  good  healtii,  and  has  the  full  exer- 
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...CottfiidtTOgi  ^eiBfiare^'the  ibrain-aa  tht  €entM>of  peroeption, 
itf ;  ifoeQ9^pm\f:  ifollows»  Abat :  an  iigwry  to  ihia^ovganiis^  attended 
miO^ilr^iomutkxp  or  Iohs  of  setnaatioil' t&  tltts  whtlle  ^jr^t^m,  al- 
dioiigfr-  Mdi  pf-.tlie  organf  of  aense  and  motion  may  be JndiYi- 
dually  in  a  sound  state.  This  is  pvoired  bj.  our  daily  experience 
of  tl^e^effeet^ofjexteamal  yiolence  upon^tbe  brain,  and  of  .vaijtous 
dia^aflfid  .fitatea,  eilher  of  the  nenroua^  niatterataeU^  pr  of  other 
hedi^a^im  its  ticinity,  such  aa  tumours  of  the  skuU^  thickening 
of  .Ua, membranes^  or  effused  fluids  of  any  kind,  pressing:  upon 
ihor  surface  of  the  brain  or  contained  within  its  oayities»  One 
ctfilhQ'most  frequent  causes  of  the  loss  of  nervous  power  is 
pve^yaiuie^iand  this  may  take  place  without  any  permanent  in- 
jury :tQ. .  the  part  compressed,  for  we  frequently  observe  that 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  organ  resumes  its  ordinary 
functiooa'*    . 

.A  question  has  been  asked  respecting  the  organs  of  voluntary 
motion^  which  is  analogous  to  the  one  that  has  been  noticed 
above  iBspecling  the  organs  of  sense.  When  we  exercise  our 
v4)litiop,  and  produce  muscular  contraction,  is  the  first  effect  of 
volition  some  change  in  the  brain  itself,  or  does  the  will  act 
iiiini^ialely  upon  the  muscles  ?  The  question  may  perhaps  be 
nsga^ded  as  merely  a  verbal  one,  or  at  least  as  involving  more 
ef  ^inAUipby&ical  than  a  physical  inquiry,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
kAOWl^dged  that,  like  many  others  connected  with  the  nervous 
.f^yAicm^.it.  is  one  to  which  we  are  unable  to  give,  a  decisive 
(msvtFevw , :  Analogy  is,  however,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
th9[t<aoiM:change  ensues  in  the  brain  itself,  and  that  this  change 
if.tdbei£;ause  of  a  subsequent  change  in  the  nerve,  and  this  again 
of  thfO  change  in  the  muscle.  The  division  of  the  commu- 
tiicajling  nerve  produces  the  same  loss  of  voluntary  power  that 
itrdofs».o{  perception,  and  although  the  process  be  reversed,  as 
to  the. order  in  which  the  parts  are  affected,  each  separate  step 
in.  the  process  may  be  supposed  to  be  equally  essential  in  the 
one  jcase  as  in  the  other. 

..  ^Although. this  mode  of  reasoning  has  been  generally  adopted 
,by  the  modem  physiologists,  a  contrary  doctrine  was  maintained 
\)ty  iinany  of  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  and  especially  by  the 
Sfablians.  It  was  conceived  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
theoic  hypothesis,  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  mus- 
cular and  the  nervous  systems,  that  the  soul,  as  they  termed  it, 
is  co-existent  with  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  ia 

dse  of  tbe  foncdons  oi  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v. 
xliL  p.  277  et  seo. 

^  The  case  or  the  Parisian  beggar,  which  has  been  brought  forwards  to 
explain  the  nature  of  sleep ;  Hartley  on  Man,  v.  i.  p.  46 ;  although  it  does  not 
cofrectly  apply  to  that  state,  is  a  goknl  illustration  of  the  effect  c?  pressure  in 
producing  a  temporary  abolition  of  the  nervous  functions.  To  the  same  cause 
may  proboblj^be  referred,  in  part  at  least,  the  coma  which  was  observed  to  ensue 
in  the  expenments  of  Rolando  upon  deep-seated  injuries  of  the  brain,  which 
must  have  been  necessarily  attended  with  a  considerable  effhsion  of  blood  uviVi^ 
interior  of  the  organ;  Magendie,  Joum.  dc  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  05etteq.  andp  A&5« 
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()xtended  through  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  parts  subser- 
vient to  motion.  The  disciples  of  Stahl  supposed  the  soul  to 
act  directly  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  and  to  be  immediately 
concerned  in  every  vital  function,  whereas  the  opponents  of  this 
doctrine  maintained  that  the  soul  acts  only  upon  the  brain,  and 
is  immediately  concerned  in  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  func- 
tions alone  '.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  my  objections  to 
the  Stahlian  hypothesis  hereafter,  but  I  may  remark  in  this 
place,  that  even  were  it  to  be  admitted^  the  above  consequence 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  it. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
the  brain  is  the  common  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  to  which 
all  the  impressions  of  external  bodies  on  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  ai*e  referred,  and  from  which  originate  all  the  actions  that 
are  executed  by  the  organs  under  the  control  of  the  will*. 
Physiologists,  however,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  assigning 
the  brain  generally  as  the  sensorium  commime ;  they  have  been 
anxious  to  find  out  some  particular  portion  of  it  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  more  essential  organ  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  subservient.  The  investigation  is  a  curious  one,  and, 
although  it  may  have  been  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  whim- 
sical opinions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  is  in  itself  a  legitimate 
object  of  inquiry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same, 
although  expressed  in  more  correct  language,  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  older 
metaphysicians  and  physiologists,  respecting  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  by  which  word,  as  far  as  they  had  any  accurate  notions 
upon  the  subject,  they  appear  to  have  intended  to  express  the 
organ  of  perception  and  volition,^  or  rather  that  material  organ 
to  which  these  faculties  are  attached,  or  through  which  they 
operate.  There  are  many  circumstances  ^nth  respect  to  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  brain,  which  have  led  to  tlie 
supposition,  not  only  that  its  various  parts  must  each  of  them 
exercise  some  peculiar  function,  but  that  certain  portions  of  it 
possess  the  specific  powers  of  the  nervous  system  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  others.  The  fibrous  or  striated  appearance 
of  the  brain,  which  has  been  lately  so  much  attended  to  by  ana- 
tomists, seems  also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  the 
uniform  direction  of  these  stiite  and  their  regular  disposition, 
converging  to  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass,  would  induce 
us  to  regard  them  as  analogous  to  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
nerves,  and  intended  to  convey  the  nervous  influence  to  some 
particular  organ,  which  is  more  essentially  or  necessarily  con- 
cerned in  perception. 

1  See  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  x.  8.  24. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  x.  8.  23  .  .  25.  The  agency  of  the  brain  is  here  ex- 
tended to  every  operation  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  either  perception 
or  volition  is  concerned ;  in  simple  nervous  action,  as,  for  extunple,  in  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  different  abdominal  viscera,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  any  parts  ore  concerned  except  the  nerves  themselves,  or  the 
ganglia  connevted  with  them. 
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manner  as  if  a  similar  kind  of  irritation  had  been  applied 

ncn'o  in  its  entire  state.    We  may  also  extend  the  same 

»f  trial  to  the  brain,  for  by  irritating  the  uuper  part  of  the 

above  its  division,  we  shall  have  a  sensation  produced  in 

aiiiy  similar  to  what  would  have  followed  the  application 

same  stimulus  to  the  remote  extremity  of  the  nerve. 

perceive  that  the  two  modes  in  which  the  power  of  scnsi- 

dperales,  as  far  as  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  concerned, 

ULCtly  the  reverse  of  each  other,  but  that  the  same  parts 

Jled  into  action,  and  are   equally  connected  together'. 

ay  then  conclude  that  sensibility  is  the  appropriate  and 

ave  faculty  of  the  ner\'Ous  system,  and  that  it  has  two 

:t  modes  of  action,  the  one  originating  from  external  im- 

Mis,   which  are  propagated  from  the  extremities  to  the 

p  the  other  depending  upon  a  change  in  the  brain  itself, 

proceeds  in  the  contrary  direction,   from  the  centre  of 

TTons  system  to  its  extreme  parts.  Besides  these  physical 

ms  of  the  nen'ous  system,  there  are  others,  which  eitlier 

;  to  it,  or  are,  at  least,  al^^'ays  connected  with  it,  of  an 

ctnal  or  moral  kind,  which  constitute   the   science  of 

hysics ;  so  for,  however,  as  they  are  attached  to  tlie  cor- 

fiame  or  affect  its  functious,  they  will  be  considered  in  a 

[uent  part  of  the  work. 

ring  ascertained  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of 
iKty, either  as  ])roccediug  from  external  impressions  carried 
iifae  nen'es  to  the  brain,  or  transmitted  by  them  in  tlie  con- 
Krection,  from  the  brain  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  our  next 
t  of  inquiT}'must  be,  in  what  manner  is  this  operation  effect- 
The  question  may  be  thus  stated  in  direct  tenns.  When 
pression  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  is  transmitted  by 
B  to  the  brain,  or  when  the  exercise  of  volition  is  commu- 
d  to  the  nene,  so  as  to  produce  the  corresponding  effect 
the  muscle,  what  change  does  the  nerve  experience,  or  in 
iray  is  it  acted  upon,  so  as  to  admit  of  this  transmission  ? 
hypotheses  have  been  invented  to  account  for  this  power 
nerves ;  the  one  which  is  the  oldest,  and  has  been  the 
(enerally  received,  is,  that  the  brain  and  nen-es  are  pro* 
with  a  certain  fluid,  called  the  animal  spirits,  which  sen-o 
medium  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of 
rvous  s}'Stem  ;  the  second  supposes  that  this  transmission 
Hed  by  means  of  the  vibrations  or  oscillations  of  the  par- 
fi(  the  nen-ous  matter  itself;  while  the  third  ascribes  the 
of  tlie  ner^'cs  to  the  operation  of  electricity, 
t  hypothesis  of  the  animal  spirits  is  popularly  ascribed  to 
rtes,  and  he  may,  ]>erhaps,  be  considered  as  the  person 
tdaced  it  to  a  regular  foiin,  and  contributed,  by  his  author* 
its  general  reception,  although  traces  of  it  may  be  found 

is  remark  must  be  understood  in  a  general  sense  only,  as  from  some 
Bfcoveries  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  two  |M)wers  or  o|k*. 
are  actually  exercised  by  different  portions  of  nervous  matter. 

I. 
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in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  '.  The  principal  ground  of  this 
hypothesis  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that  the  brain  is  a 
secretoiy  organ,  an  idea  which  was  suggested  by  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it,  and  by  some  supposed  resemblance 
in  its  structure  to  other  secreting  glands  ^  Yet,  as  nothing 
cognizable  by  the  senses  is  produced  by  it,  it  was  concluded 
that  it  must  secrete  something  of  a  subtile  or  ethereal  nattire, 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  which 
belong  to  the  brain,  and  which  are  so  unlike  those  of  other  ma<f 
terial  substances.  It  nmst  be  recollected,  that  about  two 
centuries  ago,  everything  that  could  not  be  otherwise  explained 
was  referred  to  the  agency  of  some  kind  of  refined  spirit,  an  idea 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  alche- 
mists, and  after  being  incorporated  with  the  metaphysics  of  the 
age,  gave  rise  to  a  long  ti*ain  of  mysticism '.  Upon  this  slender 
foundation  was  built  the  hypothesis  of  the  nen^ous  fiiiid,  or  the 
animal  spirits,  as  they  have  been  termed ;  yet  their  existence  was 
assumed  as  an  ascertained  fact,  and  even  their  different  affbe- , 
tions  and  diseases  were  spoken  of  with  as  much  confidence  as 
if  the  authors  had  been  treating  upon  something  which  was  the 
immediate  object  of  their  senses,, and  with  which  they  were 
perfectly  familiar^.  The  doctrine  of  the  animal  spirits  has 
likewise  become  a  subject  of  popular  belief,  and  has  given  rise 
to  a  variety  of  expressions,  that  are  every  day  employed  in  our 
common  language.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
least  shadow  of  proof  of  their  existence,  either  fit)m  experiment 

I  On  this  point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  learned  work  of  Dr. 
Good,  Study  of  Medicine,  v.  ii.  p.  22  et  seq. 

'  Descartes,  Tractatus  de  Homine,  sect.  14. 

*  I  mav  refer  my  readers  to  the  acute  remarks  of  the  illustriouB  Harvey, 
who  on  this  subject,  as  in  so  many  others,  rose  superior  to  the  opinioiM  of 
his  contemporaries ;  De  Motu  Cordis,  Exer.  3.  p.  234.  See  also  the- observ- 
ations of  Mr.  Whewell  on  Newton's  hypotnesis  of  hia  ether-  aa  the 
efficient  cause  of  gravity,  in  his  Bri^gewater  Treatise,  p.  223  .  .  5.  The 
hypothesis  is  contained  in  the  21st  of  the  queries  appended  to  his  optics; 
Opera,  a  Horsley,  t.  iv.  p.  242,  3. 

^  HaUer  devotes  no  less  than  ten  pages  of  his  great  work,  £1.  Phya,  z.  Si. 
11  ..  16,  to  learned  dbcussions  respecting  the  nature  of  this  imaginaiy  apo^ 
inquires  whether  it  be  albuminous,  spirituous,  acid,  sulphureoust  aermnB^ 
or  ethereal,  and  concludes  that  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  spiritus  rector  of  plants,  a  substance  nearly  as  little  underftood 
as  the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  respect  which  must  atwayt 
attach  to  whatever  comes  from  Haller's  pen  prevents  those  reflectiofu  whjob 
we  might  be  inclined  to  make  on  the  occasion,  and  we  are  induoed  rather  to 
lament  the  low  state  of  physical  science  when,  he  wrote,  than  to  impute  to 
him  any  deficiency  of  judgment.  Stuart,  in  his  learned  dissertation,  on  the 
structure  and  action  of  muscles,  thus  defines  the  nervous  fluid ;  '*  teiraif^ 
simum,  dulcissimum,  mobilissimum,  et  minime  cohoerens,  aut  coagulationi 
obnoxium  sanguinis ;"  C.  v.  sect.  13.  Its  existence  is  advocated  by  sabatier« 
t.  iii*  P*  224,  and  Boyer,  t.  iii.  p.  311.  Plenk  devotes  a  section  to  the 
description  of  its  physical  properties,  many  of  which,  however,  it  most  be 
allow^  are  negative ;  Hydrologia,  p.  49.  It  is  indirectly  admitted  even  by 
Cuvier,  Regiie  Anim.  t.  i.  p.  31,  and  more  directly  by  Dr.  Good,  v.  iii- 
p.  24  . .  27. 
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or  observation ;  there  is  no  analogy  in  their  favour,  the  structure 
and  physical  properties  of  the  nerves  do  not  seem  adapted  to 
ihe  office  that  has  been  assigned  them ;  and  in  short,  the  whole 
is  an  hypothesis  entirely  unfounded  and  quite  gratuitous  ^ 

The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  had  been  imperfectly  stated  by 
many  of  the  earlier  physiologists,  but  it  was  so  much  detailed  ami 
mbellished  by  Hartley,  as  to  be,  by  common  consent,  connected 
irith  his  name'.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  action  of  the 
lervea  consists  in  a  vibration  of  the  particles  of  which  they  are 
imposed,  by  which  impressions  are  transmitted  along  Uiem, 
ind  conveyed  to  and  from  the  brain  in  perception  and  volition 
respectively '.  This  hypothesis  has  the  advantage  over  that  of 
Jbe  animal  spirits,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  assume  the  existence 
>f  any  imaginary  agent,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
rhether  it  possesses  any  other  recommendation.     We  have  no 

1  The  curious  fact  which  has  been  established  in  the  late  controversy 
mpecting  the  effect  of  dividing  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  that  the  nervous 
annence  may  be  transmitted  along  a  divided  nerve,  even  when  the  parts  arc 
xie-fburth  of  an  inch  asunder,  affords  a  direct  argument  against  the  idea  of 
tins  influence  depending  upon  tlie  passage  of  a  subtile  fluid ;  see  Quart. 
loum.  V.  xi.  p.  325,  and  v.  xii.  p.  17. 

*•  The  hypothesis  of  vibrations  was  very  explicitly  laid  down  by  N.  Robin- 
na.  who  published  his  treatise  on  the  spleen  some  years  before  Hartley's 
"  Observations "  appeared ;  to  the  general  idea  of  the  vibratory  action  of 
the  nerves  he  also  subjoins  the  additional  speculation  of  the  *'  machinulo;,** 
Irhich  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  *'  vibratiuncles ; "  New  system  of  the 
S^een,  &c  p.  1.  c.  7.  Some  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  especially  Con- 
JiIbC  preceded  Hartley  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of  vibrations :  Condillac's 
irork  on  human  knowledge,  where  he  speaks  of  the  agitation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  bcani,  was  published  about  two  years  before  Hartley's  Observations. 

»  Strictly  speaking,  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  should  be  subdivided  into 
he  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  medullary  matter 
tietf  are  the  agents,  or  that  there  is  diffused  or  dispersed  through  them  a 
tobdle  ether  which  acts  the  sole  or  the  principal  part  Hartley  ^opts  the 
nppositioD  of  the  intermediate  action  of  the  ether,  p.  21,  and  by  thus  en- 
annberiiig  his  hypothesis  with  this  imaginary  agent  deprives  it  of  its  only 
reeominendation,  that  of  simplicity.  Dr.  Young's  view  of  the  subject  coin- 
Eiifei,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  Hartley's,  except  that  for  the  hypothe- 
aod  ether,  he  substitutes  the  electric  fluid ;  See  Med.  Lit.  p.  99,  100 ;  and 
LecC  ▼.  i.  p.  740.  Blumenbach  more  directly  and  explicitly  admits  the 
iboBibility  *'  of  the  doctrine  of  a  nervous  fluid,  which  is  thrown  into  oscil- 
iilory  vibrations  by  the  action  of  stimulants;"  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with 
the  two  hypotheses,  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  similarity  of  nervous  action 
Bd  the  electric  influence.  Nor  does  he  stop  even  here,  but  goes  on  to  state 
that  by  the  oscillations  of  this  ether,  Hartley  '*  very  ingeniously  explains  the 
laocHition  of  ideas,  and  again,  by  the  assistance  of  this,  most  of  the  functions 
of  die  animal  faculties ;"  Physiol.  §  226.  It  cannot  but  excite  some  surprise 
'  le  the  fkdlity  with  which  so  eminent  a  physiologist  and  naturalist 
involved  in  such  an  intricate  tissue  of  unfounded  speculations.  His 
I  and  intelligent  commentator.  Dr.  Elliotson,  very  candidly  admits 
the  futility  of  the  whole  train  of  deductions ;  see  his  note  in  loco.  With 
mpect  to  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  I  ma^  remark,  that  the  fact  alluded 
to  above,  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  mfluencc  through  the  interval 
between  the  parts  of  a  divided  nerve,  seems  more  decisive  afi:ainst  this  spccu- 
iaiioa  than  against  tliat  of  a  nervous  fluid.  The  solution  ot  continuity  must 
certainly  put  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  propagation  of  the  vibratory  or  nsciU 
latory  action. 

L  ^ 
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more  direct  evidence  of  the  vibration  of  the  nervous  matter 
than  of  the  fluid  of  the  Cartesians,  and  we  may  remark  that  tlie 
general  aspect  and  structure  of  the  nerves  appear  perhaps  less 
adapted  to  vibration  than  to  secretion.  The  principal  arguvijenis 
that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Hartleian  hypothesis 
are  certain  facts,  in  which  it  seems  that  when  an  impression  .has 
beien  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense,  the  effect  is  continued  ibr 
some  tijne  after  the  impressing  cause  is  removed,,  and  that  it 
^aduaTly  subsides  in  a  way  which  was  thought  most  analogous 
tQ  a  vibratory  motion'.  Ilie  facts  to  which  I  refer  occur  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  tlie  sense  of  sight,  and  will  be  detailed 
wlien  I  come  to  give  an  account  of  this  faculty,  and  I  shall 
defer  to  that  part  of  the  work  the  further  consideration  of  the 
hypothesis  of  vibrations,  as  its  merits  will  be  better  understood 
when  we  have  made  ourselves  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  external  senses. 

;  The  electric  hypothesis  is  of  modem  origin.  It  principally 
rests  upon  vaiious  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  pr.  W. 
l%ilip,  and  otlier  English  physiologists,  to  elucidate  the  laws  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  which  it  appeared  tliat  when  a  nerre  was 
divided,  so  as  entirely  to  intercept  the  transmission  of  its  actioD, 
the  place  of  the  nerve  might  be  supplied  by  a  galvanic  apparatus  ^ 
The  further  examination  of  this  hypothesis  must  be  likewise  de- 
fi^rred,  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  more  hu- 
nutely  the  nature  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  supported,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  functions  of  secretion  and  digestion  . 

'  Hartley  on  Man,  c.  i.  §  i.  prop.  3  et  seq.;  Belsham*s  Elements,  ciii.} 4; 
Alison's  Physiol,  p.  159. 

.  *  Valli*8  speculations  on  the  action  of  the  two  metals  upon  the  parts  of 
liying  animals  led  him  to  assert  the  identity  of  electricity  and  of  the  nervoas 
fluid ;  Journ.  de  Phys.  t.  xH.  passim.  The  same  opinion  is,  to  a  cuUin 
extent,  countenanced  by  Dr.  Young,  Lect.  v.  i.  p.  740,  and  was  formed  pre- 
viously to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip.  Mr.  Abemethy  goes 'still  furtner; 
fbr  he  seems  strongly  inclined  to  regard  some  subtile  fluid,  luialogous  to  e!ec« 
tricity,  not  merely  as  the  prime  agent  in  sensation,  but  as  even  oonttitiidiig 
the  essence  of  life  itself:  singular  as  it  may  appear,  we  find  this  higUf  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  writer  sliding  into  materialism,  at  the  very,  tine 
when  he  is  directing  the  force  of  his  genius  against  this  doctrine ;  see  LieCf 
ttires  on  Hunter's  Physiol,  p.  26,  30,  35,  80  et  alibi.  It  is  scarcely  necesmy 
to  observe  that,  metaphysically  speaking,  the  subtile  or  ethereal  agents*  that 
are  called  in  to  aid  us  m  our  explanation  of  the  vital  phenomena,  ne  as'tflriy 
material  as  the  densest  stone  or  metal. 

'  Although  the  full  consideration  of  this  hypothesis  is  deferred  until  we 
come  to  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats  more  immediately  of  the  frcii 
from  which  it  is  derived,  I  may  anticipate  the  discussion  so  fiir  at  to  lenMfc, 
ithat,  before  the  electric  hypothesis  can  be  considered  as  proved,  two  points 
must  be  demonstrated ;  first,  that  every  function  of  the  nervous  system  wtf, 
be  performed  by  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  the  action  of  the  nerresi 
and  secondly,  that  a//  the  nerves  admit  of  this  substitution.  We  moat  not 
rest  satisfied  with  its  apparent  action  upon  the  stomach,  which  is  at  belt  « 
dubious  case,  as  far  as  the  operation  of  the  nerves  is  concerned;  we  mutt 
show  that  volition  can  be  transmitted  by  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  thia  imd 
is  equally  capable  of  stimulating  the  nerves  of  the  involuntary,  as  of  the 
voluntary  muscles. 
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Sect.  3*     Use  (^  the  Nervous  System  \ 

•  The  uses  of  the  nervous  system,  the  subject  which  we'  arc 
•next  to  consider,  may  be  resolved  into  two ;  first  to  maintain 
our  connexion  with  the  external  world,  by  receiving  external 
impressions  and  producing  voluntary  motions ;  and  secondly, 
to  unite  the  dimsrent  parts  of  the  animal  frame  ill  to.  one 
whole*. 

Althongh  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  kind  of  independent 
ezistifnce  being  carried  on,  at  least  for  a  limited  space  pJT  tipie, 
in  which  the  animal  shouJd  be  cut  off  from  all  surrounding 
olgects,  and  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  functions  should  be 
confined  to  the  simple  continuance  of  life,  this  state  of  insula- 
tion conld  not  be  long  maintained,  and  even  while  it  lasted 
would  be  attended  with  the  suspension  of  all  those  circ^- 
slances  which  characterize  animsd  existence.  We  are,  at  ^very 
instant,  receiving  impressions  from  the  objects  which  surrpi^m 
08,  some  of  them  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  supplying;  our 
corporeal  frame  vrith  the  materials  necessary  for  its  supbort. 
and  others  acting  more  directly  upon  the  mental  fkcultie^,  ana 
producing  a  species  of  re-action  upon  some  of  the  organs  c^f 
the  body,  by  which  we  are  led  to  accomplish  those  ot^ect^ 
which  are  scarcely  less  essential  to  our  present  state  of  esBst- 
ebee,  than  what  contributes  to  its  immediate  physical  Suppdrt 
Now  in  consequence  of  its  power  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
tjie  impressions  of  external  objects,  the  nervous  system  is  the 
great  apparatus  by  which  these  effects  are  accomplished. 

Nor  ia  the  second  use  of  the  nervous  system  less  importanti 
that  of  uniting  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  frame  into  one 
connected  whole.  The  different  ftmctions  which  depend  upoi) 
contractility,  such  as  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  diges? 
lion,  have  all  no  doubt  a  necessary  connexion  with  each  otiitati 
The  circulation  could  not  be  carried  on  unless  the  digestion 
pfodoced  the  materials  of  which  the  blood  is  composed ;  re^pi-: 
ration  must  cease  unless  the  heart  propelled  the  blood  tfirbug^ 
the  lungs;  and  digestion  can  only.be  performed  by  tl^e  blood 
being  conveyed  to  the  minute  arteries  of  the  stomach,  after  it 
has  received  its  proper  action  in  the  lungs.    But  still,  if  we 

^  Ob  this  sutgect,  as  well  as  on  ill  the  questions  connected  with  the  nervous 
tptitmt  we  have  many  interesting  observations  in  the  Anat.  Gen.  of  fii(i.hat. 
■facd,  however,  as  I  conceive,  with  much  unfounded  speculation.  IVbuld 
diiBct  the  attentkMi  of  the  reader  to  the  judicious  notes  of  Blan(fih  dn  this 
part  of  BiohalfB  work ;  t.  i.  p.  151  et  seo.  '     '  -" 

^  The  researches  of  Sir  C.  Bell  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  tyd 
US  of- the  nervous  system  are  exercised  by  difi^enjt  descdptions  df 
;  the  first  by  cisrtain  cerebral  and  spinal '  nerves,  whicli  pass  ^rei^j 
the  bimi  crsptnd  cord  to  the  organ  which  receives  thehnpt^s^oti :  tbe 
id  by'th<tfci'Whicli  pass  from  one' organ  t6  another^  incUfiin'g  t^e  gani^ 
g)Banfio  aiid  sympaihetic  netves,  or  what  he  terms  the  superadded  system  of 
nerves. 
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may  use  the  expression,  the  depeDdance  of  these  funclions 
upon  each  other  is  a  kind  of  mechanical  dependance.  Wc 
may  conceive  of  a  being  that  should  have  all  these  operations 
going  forward,  according  to  their  respective  laws,  yet  uiat  tfiere 
should  be  no  consciousness  of  identity,  and  no  connexion  be* 
tween  these  operations,  except  the  physical  relation  which  they 
bear  to  each  other.  If,  for  example,  we  could,  by  a  mechanictd 
operation,  propel  the  blood  along  the  arteries,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  artificial  means,  produce  the  alternate  motions  of  the 
lungs,  we  might  imagine  it  possible  to  procure  a  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which,  when  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  might 
act  there  so  as  to  cause  this  organ  to  digest  the  substances 
contained  in  it,  and  to  prepare  from  them  a  quantity  of  nutritive 
-matter  for  the  purpose  of  sangiiification. 

Probably  the  life  of  vegetables  consists  in  this  kind  of  phy- 
sical connexion  between  the  different  functions,  in  which,  by 
mechanical  and  chemical  actions  alone,  a  succession  of  changes 
takes  place  merely  depending  upon  the  physical  operation  of 
irarious  external  agents.  This  may  be  considered  as  nearly 
coinciding  with  the  organic  life  of  Bichat  \  In  the  supposed 
case  of  the  animal,  as  stated  above,  if  we  only  conceive  a  force 
to  be  applied,  so  as  to  set  the  fluids  in  motion,  we  might  ima- 
^nc  the  rest  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  properties  of 
matter,  exercising  its  attractions  and  affinities,  as  the  different 
substances  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual 
action.  But  still  the  being  would  be  no  more  than  a  species  of 
automaton,  without  homogeneity  and  destitute  of  conscious- 
ness. The  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  pervade  ^very  part,  and 
givo  to  the  whole  set  of  organs  and  functions  a  necessary  vital 
dependance  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  bestow  upon  the  aniiMJ 
the  feeling  of  individuality,  and  to  connect  all  its  operations 
mthout  any  visible  change  in  its  structure  and  composition.  A 
great  part  of  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  of  patlioldgy  cod^ 
sists  in  tracing  the  operation  of  this  nervous  connexion  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  observing  the  eSbets 
which  are  propagated  to  distant  organs  or  functions  by  the 
affection  of  any  single  organ  or  function.  And  this  connexion 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  we  may  denominate  physical,  where 
the  change  is  extended  to  remote  parts  in  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  constituents  of  the 
body^but  it  is  to  be  referred  to  that  sympathetic  connexion 
between  the  parts,  which  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other 
principle  but  the  operation  of  the  nervous  energy. 

The  information  which  we  gain  by  investigating  the  anatomr 
of  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  comparing  them  with  the 

human  subject,  confirms  and  illustrates  this  idea  of  the  use  of 

#    • 

*  Sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  p.  3 ;  see  the  remarks  of  Bourdon,  Prin.  dc  Phy»o). 
p.  34.  Dr.  Elliotson,  however,  conceives  that  a  nervotts  system  is  essehtn' 
to  animid  life,  under  any  form  ;  Physio!,  p.  3.  4.     We  have  an  iiMerfrtiw? 

view  of  this  subjr'ct  in  Tii'dcninnn's  (>onip.  Physiol.  Part  1.  Book  2.    • 
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the  DCFFOUS  BYstem.  It  is  remarked  by  Blumenbach,  that  in 
Ibe  cold-blooded  animals,  where  the  size  of  the  brain  bears  only 
%  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  it, 
diere  is  much  less  sympathy  between  the  cUfierent  organs  and 
fbnctions  of  the  body,  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  separate 
part  possesses  a  greater  share  of  individual  vitality.  This  we 
lee  exemplified  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  life  remains 
ittached  to  their  limbs  when  divided  from  the  body,  the  power 
irhich  some  of  them  possess  of  re-producing  parts  that  have 
been  removed,  and,  as  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale  of  organiz- 
ation, the  still  more  extraordinary  power  of  being  multiplied, 
like  vegetables,  by  mechanical  division  \ 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  serve,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
answer  a  question,  which  was  formerly  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  physiologists,  whether  there  be,  what  has 
been  termed  a  sensorium  commune,  a  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, from  which  volition  originates,  and  to  which  all  impressions 
•re  referred  or  conveyed,  before  they  excite  perceptions.  The 
question  has  been  proposed  in  another  form,  although  essentially 
of  the  same  import,  whether,  when  an  impression  be  made  upon 
an  organ  of  sense,  as,  for  example,  upon  the  eye,  the  perception 
exists  in  the  eye  or  the  brain  ?  Is  the  last  change  which  takes 
place,  immediately  previous  to  perception,  an  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous matter  that  is  connected  with  the  eye  or  of  the  brain  itself? 
The  general  result  of  our  experience  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
there  is  a  common  centre  of  perception,  and  that  in  the  human 
species  it  e3usts  exclusively  in  the  brain  ^. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  common  sensorium  depends 
vpon  the  facts  that  have  been  referred  to  above,  where  im- 
pressions made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  are  not  followed  by  a 
perception,  provided  the  nervous  communication  between  the 
organ  and  the  brain  be  destroyed  or  injured.  And  the  same 
ocmcliision  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  series  of  facts  the  reverse 
of  these,  where,  when  an  efiect  has  been  produced  upon  the 
brain,  similar,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  one  which  had,  on  some 
former  occasion,  been  transmitted  to  it  from  an  organ  of  sense, 
it  has  excited  the  idea  of  an  external  impression,  although  the 
organ  of  sense  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  is  the  case  with 
persons  who,  after  having  arrived  at  maturity,  have  had  the  eyes 
entirely  destroyed,  yet  such  individuals  continue  to  dream  of 
visible  objects,  and  are  able  to  recal  visible  ideas  with  perfect 
fiidlity.     It  is  partly  also  upon  the  principle  of  the  actions  of 

•  Blumenbach,  Specim.  Physiol,  p.  20 ;  Ebel,  Observ.  Neur.  in  Ludwig. 
Scrip.  Neur.  t.  iti.  p.  152. 

*  The  word  brain  is  here  employed  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  to  signify 
an  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  except  the  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord. 
The  late  experiments  and  researches  of  Rolando,  Bellineeri,  Flourens,  Fovillr, 
and  others  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  more  immc- 
fiiately  essential  to  certain  nervous  operations  than  either  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum. 
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tk€i  kmbin  f  nrfadng«flfecti$  sitnilar  to  those  tbttt  fidlMr^ftotti  hn* 
|n^il$a6ii»  upOd  the^^xttecnk  of  the  ^«Ttei^'th0fli/#e'»dciMiilt 
ibt  ;fiie>  mieCaben  pdrceptions  that  are  ^otperidnc^d'ttitet  tbe^ftoss 
of 'ii'Iimby, which  are  frequently  not' to  be  dlstingftiisheditofei 
IhMO tii|at  fennerly  existed  in  the  part'.  -  •  •*  ai  ^Ji»  i'^ 
'd'ift  mion,  an  has  just  been  stated,  the  sensorinm  mpp^iMIti  be 
^xblu^rely  oonfin^  to  the  brain,  but  as  we  desoeadtn  theiseale 
9t  b^iQgAi  (.0  those  whose  ftmctions,  and  especially  ivbidBCf  tifrr- 
tsui-'fuiictions,  are  less  perfect^  it  would  appeair  that  the  «efa- 
aorium  is  more  extended.  In  some  of  the  amphibia^wvniay 
Oonjecture  that  the  spinal  cord  partakes  with  the'brain^in  M  its 
Aiculties,  and,  as  we  advance  to  animals  that  have  a  still  simpler 
dri^anization,  the  brain  entirely  disappearsj  and  the  spinal  cord 
iieenis  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  There  is,  however^  rtiosoB 
to  doubt  whether,  in  tliis  case,  the  animal  possesses  any  dei*teo 
of-^hat  can  properly  be  called  perception,  and  whether  lite -sole 
k>bjeict  of  its  ner\'ous  system  may  not  be  to  convey  iui|>iie8simis 
i\Bom  one  part  to  another,  which  are  necessary  for  the  (unctions 
^  the  animal,  but  which  do  not  excite  any  ideas  of  conscious- 
tiess. 

> '  The  same  kind  of  communication  by  means  of  nerves,  Which 
We  have  found  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  fataln,  is 
equally  so  with  respect  to  the  spinal  cord,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  common  centre  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  n^rres 
that  supply  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  When  the  spinal 
eoi*d  is  compressed  or  divided  in  any  part,  the  limbs  that  are 
supplied  with  nerves  which  branch  off  from  it  below  the  injmy, 
are  ])alsied.  If  the  injury  take  place  near  the  lower  extrendty 
of  the  spine,  the  lower  limbs  alone  become  insensible,  and,  as 
none  of  the  functions  essential  to  life  are  afiected,  the  patient 
lives  with  all  his  faculties  and  powers  unimpaired,  except  that 
of  loco-motion.  Tlie  nearer  to  the  head  the  injury  is  situated, 
so  much  more  extensive  is  the  derangement  of  the  diflfereot 
functions ;  and  there  arc  cases  upon  record,  where,  after  a  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  some  of  the  cervical  vertebrcej  all -power 
has  been  lost  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  functions  of 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  have  been  nearly  suspended; 
yet,  for  the  time  tiiat  life  was  capable  of  being  continued  under 
these  circumstances,  the  cerebral  functions  and  the  noental  fa- 
culties have  remained  in  a  sound  state*. 

*  Porterficld  on  the  Eye,  v.  i,  p.  364.  The  peculiar  feelings  experienced 
by  those  who  liave  lost  a  limb,  which  is  described  by  the  author  as  Oecunrii^ 
in  his  own  person,  probably  depends  in  part  upon  another  cause,  the  com- 
parUon  whicli  they  make  between  the  sound  and  the  mutilated  extremity ; 
an  individual  who  was  bom  without  legs,  or  who  liad  lost  botli  of  them  Id 
infancy,  would  never  have  these  false  perceptions. 

3  We  have  an  excellent  Illustration  of  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian,  Dominico  Valetto,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
jury of  the  spine,  has  remained,  for  many  years,  with  the  complete  abofition 
of  the  functions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  of  most  of  the  abdoDunal 
viscera,  while  he  enjoys  a  state  of  general  good  health,  and  has  the  full  ezer- 
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...Coiifiwlttampj  ^eiefinrapthe  •brain-aer  tht  dentin <of  perception, 
lifi  wtfrwwnfily  rf»llow8»  .tbat:  an  iiji^.ta  ifaia  ovgaii'i»'iitteaded 
vUb  a:^iiiniPU(kui  or  Iods  of  aeasation^t^  the.  whtlle ^jr^t^iti}  al- 
IhoHe^r  Mfib  pf-.tfae  organf  of  ^6e  ami  motion  ikiay  be.indiYi- 
doally  in  a  sound  state.  This  is  pvoired  by.  our  daily  ex{>erience 
of  die-effefy^  of.  external  violence -upon' the  brain,  and  of  yajjtous 
die^uwld  ftitatea,  either  of  the  nenroua  niattev«it8eU^  prof  other 
hediea-iDi  ita  Ticinity,  such  as  tumours  of  the  skuUy  thickening 
of  j^.lnembraiiesy  or  effused  fluids  of  any  kind,  pressing;  upon 
ihoi  surface  of  the  brain  or  contained  within  ita  oayitieSi  .  One 
of  itbe  most  frequent  causes  of  the  loss  of  nervous  power  is 
fiefiawrOf  and  this  may  take  place  without  any  permaneiU  in- 
|Hiy  to.  the  part  compressed,  for  we  frequently  observe  that 
when  the-  pressure  is  removed,  the  organ  resumes  its  ordinary 

liHictioiia** 

.;.  A  question  has  been  asked  respecting  the  organs  of  voluntary 
niolion^  which  is  analogous  to  the  one  that  has  been  noticed 
above  respecting  the  organs  of  sense.  When  we  exercise  our 
veiitioD,  and  produce  muscular  contraction,  is  the  first  eSeot  of 
volition  some  change  in  the  brain  itself,  or  does  the  will  act 
iuimedialely  upon  the  muscles  ?  The  question  may  perhaps  be 
i^ga^ded  as  merely  a  verbal  one,  or  at  least  as  involving  more 
a(  a  motupbysical  than  a  physical  inquiry,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  like  many  others  connected  with  the  nervous 
l^icm^  it  is  one  to  which  we  are  unable  to  give,  a  decisive 
aiaswei^.  Analogy  is,  however,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
tM^aome:  change  ensues  in  the  brain  itself,  and  tliat  this  change 
ifitfie  pause  of  a  subsequent  change  in  the  nerve,  and  this  again 
jQ)f  the  change  in  the  muscle.  The  division  of  the  commu- 
niriting  nerve  produces  the  same  loss  of  voluntary  power  that 
it.  does  of  perception,  and  although  the  process  be  reversed,  as 
tathe  Older  in  which  the  parts  are  affected,  each  separate  step 
ML  the  process  may  be  supposed  to  be  equally  essential  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other. 

...^Although  this  mode  of  reasoning  has  been  generally  adopted 
,by  the  modem  physiologists,  a  contrary  doctrine  was  maintained 
^  many  of  the  writers  of  the  last  centur}*,  and  especially  by  the 
IS^ahlians.  It  was  conceived  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
(heir  hypothesis,  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  mus- 
cular and  the  nervous  systems,  that  the  soul,  as  they  termed  it, 
is  co-existent  with  the  different  parts  of  the  body,   and  is 


of  the  funcdons  oi  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v. 
diL  p.  277  et  scq. 

^  The  case  or  the  Parisian  beggar,  which  has  been  brought  forwards  to 
explain  the  nature  of  sleep ;  Hartley  on  Man,  v.  i.  p.  46 ;  although  it  does  not 
correctly  apply  to  that  state,  is  a  sood  illustration  of  the  efiect  of  pressure  in 
producing  a  temporary  abolition  of  the  nervous  functions.  To  the  same  cause 
11117  probably  be  referred,  in  part  at  least,  the  coma  which  was  observed  to  ensue 
IB  the  experiments  of  Rolando  upon  deep-seated  injuries  of  the  brain,  which 
must  have  been  necessarily  attended  with  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
interior  of  the  organ ;  Magendie,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  95et8ec\.  and\).\55« 
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extended  through  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  parts  aubser- 
yient  to  motion.  I'he  disciples  of  Stahl  supposed  the  soul  to 
act  directly  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  and  to  be  immedialely 
concerned  in  every  vital  function,  whereas  the  opponents  of  this 
doctrine  maintained  that  the  soul  acts  only  upon  the  brain,  and 
is  immediately  concerned  in  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  func- 
tions alone  \  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  my  objections  to 
the  Stahlian  hypothesis  hereafter,  but  I  may  remark  in  this 
place,  that  even  were  it  to  be  admitted^  the  above  consequence 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  it. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  conclude  that 
the  brain  is  the  common  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  to  which 
all  the  impressions  of  external  bodies  on  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  are  referred,  and  from  which  originate  all  the  actions  that 
are  executed  by  the  organs  under  the  control  of  the  will'. 
Physiologists,  however,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  assigning 
the  brain  generally  as  the  sensorium  commune ;  they  have  been 
anxious  to  find  out  some  particular  portion  of  it  which  might 
be  regarded  as  the  more  essential  organ  to  which  all  the  rest 
are  subservient.  The  investigation  is  a  curious  one,  and, 
although  it  may  have  been  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  whim* 
sical  opinions  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  it  is  in  itself  a  legitimate 
object  of  inquiry.  It  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  same, 
although  expressed  in  more  correct  language,  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  older 
metaphysicians  and  physiologists,  respecting  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  by  which  word,  as  far  as  they  had  any  accurate  notions 
upon  the  subject,  they  appear  to  have  intended  to  express  the 
organ  of  perception  and  volition,,  or  rather  that  material  oi^gan 
to  which  these  faculties  are  attached,  or  through  which  ^ey 
operate.  There  are  many  circumstances  with  respect  to  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  brain,  which  have  led  to  the 
supposition,  not  only  that  its  various  parts  must  each  of  then 
exercise  some  peculiar  function,  but  that  certain  portions  of  it 
possess  the  specific  powers  of  the  nervous  system  in  a  mvch 
greater  degree  than  others.  The  fibrous  or  striated  appearance 
of  the  brain,  which  has  been  lately  so  much  attended  to  by  ana- 
tomists, seems  also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  the 
uniform  direction  of  these  striae  and  their  regular  disposition, 
converging  to  certain  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass,  would  induce 
us  to  regard  them  as  analogous  to  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
nerves,  and  intended  to  convey  the  nervous  influence  to  some 
particular  organ,  which  is  more  essentially  or  necessarily  con- 
cerned in  perception. 

1  See  Holler,  El.  Phys.  x.  8.  24. 
.  *  Haller,  El.  Phys.  x.  8.  23  .  .  25.  The  agency  of  the  brain  is  liere  ei- 
tended  to  every  operation  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  either  perceptioo 
or  volition  is  concerned ;  in  simple  nervous  action,  as,  for  example,  in  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  different  abdonn'nid  visoera,  we  have  bo 
evidence  that  any  parts  ore  concerned  except  the  nerves  thems^ves,  or  the 
ganglia  connected  with  them. 
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It  would  be  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time  to  relate  the  various 
notions  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this  subject,  as  tliey 
are,  for  the  most  part,  piurely  hypothetical,  and  destitute  even  of 
a  shadow  of  proof.     It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  notice  an 
opinion  that  prevailed  at  one  time  among  some  eminent  physio- 
logists, that  the  immediate    seat  of  perception  is  not  in  the 
brain  itself,  but  in  the  investing  membrane,  an  opinion  evidently 
connected   with  the    mistaken    hypothesis   derived   from   the 
ancients,  respecting  the  sensibility  of  membrane  generally,  to 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  which,  as  we 
shall  ailenvards  find,  was  applied  to  many  other  ])arts  of  the 
animal  ceconomy.    'lliere  is  also  another  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject that  may  be  noticed,  but  certainly  more  in  consequence  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  name  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  to  the 
favourable  reception  which  it  experienced  among  men  of  science, 
than  of  its  intrinsic  merit.  I  allude  to  the  idea  of  Descartes,  who 
pointed  out  the  pineal  gland  as  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  nervous 
functions,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  seat  of  tlie  soul  \     The 
pineal  gland  is  a  small  projection  at  the  basis  of  the  brain, 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  curiously  organized,  and  appears  to 
be  carefully  protected  firom  external  injury.     It  was  therefore 
conjectured  that  it  must  ser^'e  some  important  purpose,  and  this 
conjecture  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that, 
npon  examining  the  brains  of  certain  idiots,  they  were  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter.     This  sand  was  supposed 
to  be  an  extraneous  substance  which,  from  accident  or  disease, 
was   lodged  in  the  part,  and  impeded    its  functions,  and,   a 
connexion  thus  appearing  to  exist  between  a  disease  of  this  part 
and  ail  imperfection  iu  the  nervous  powers,  it  was  concluded  to 
be  the  immediate  seat  of  these  faculties.  There  was  some  plausi- 
bility in  this  reasoning.     But  Descartes,  although  a  man  who 
very   effectually  promoted  the  progress  of  knowledge,  lived 
before  the  full  establishment  of  the  inductive  method  of  philo- 
sophizing.    He  neglected  to  inquire  into  the  natural  state  of 
the  gland ;  it  has  been  since  found  that,  in  the  adult  human 
subject,  earthy  matter  is  always  present  in  it,  and  indeed  com- 
poses a  considerable  part  of  its  substance  '^. 

■  *  Tractatus  de  Homine,  Pars  Quinta.  This  organ  is  thus  described  by 
Muraltus ;  "  Hsec  (glandula  pinealis)  radicibus  quatuor,  alimiando  binis, 
afiquando  iinica,  insignibus  mediillaribus,  i.  e.  nervis  omnibus  m  compendio 
jonctis  suifulcitur :  haec  omnium  objectorum  motus  excipit :  anima  in  hac 
tola  per  hos  motus  sensifia  externa,  et  omnes  ideas,  quae  a  sensibus  proficis- 
cuntur,  apprehendit,  tanquam  in.  centro,  &c. ;"  Clavis  Medicinse,  p.  508. 
(1677.)  A  perspicuous  abstract  of  Descartes'  system  may  be  found  in  Spren- 
^1,  Hist,  de  la  MM.  t.  v.  sect.  5.  ch.  4.  He  informs  us,  contrary  to  what 
IS  commonly  related,  that  the  existence  of  earthy  matter  in  the  pineal  gland 
was  first  detected  by  Huet.  For  the  form  of  the  organ  and  its  connexion 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  see  Vicq-d'Azyr,  pi.  8.  fig.  1,  Nos.  17,  18; 
rf.  12,  No.  14;  pi.  13.  No.  14:  pi.  14.  No.  20;  pi.  16.  No.  45;  pi.  27, 
w.  7.  taken  from  Soemmering.  This  splendid  perfonnance  may  be  admitted 
nmost  to  supersede  ever)'  other  reference. 
'  BKnnenhach's  Dn-sioh  p.  125;  and  Comp,  Anat.  by  Lavrrence,  \i.  ^^\ 
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The  investigation  of  the  particalar  ik^at  of  nervous  sensiUIHy 
has  been  diligently  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  modem  ailattiy- 
miaUiy  and  they  have  undoubtedly  proceeded  upon  a  mote  c6ii- 
rcct  plan,  if  they  have  not  been  more  successful  in  their  result 
They  have  not  been  satisfied  with  mere  conjecture,  but,  in  ordcnr 
to  discover  this  supposed  seat  of  sensibUity,  they  ha^e  ado{>t^ 
two  modes  of  inquiry. 

According  to  the  first,  they  have  examined  the  brain  afto-k 
has  been  injured  by  accident  or  disease,  and  have  noticed  vrtial 
effects  have  been  produced  upon  its  faculties ;  whether  'the 
destruction  of  any  particular  part  has  been  followed  by  th<^  Iiiiisl 
of  any  particular  faculty ;  or  whethei*  there  is  any  one  port^  tli^ 
destruction  of  which  seems  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  th^ 
total  loss  of  the  sensitive  functions.  But  although  many  accu^- 
rate  examinations  have  been  made,  and  many  curious  facts-  diat 
bear  upon  the  question,  have  been  brought  forward,  we  ba^^ 
arrived  at  scarcely  any  conclusions,  which  can  bo  consideilM 
as  fully  established,  except  that  the  medullary  matter  in  gedeitB 
possesses  the  appropriate  faculties  of  the  nervous  system  itf  (it 
higher  degree  than  the  cortical  \  It  seems  likei^'ise  to  be  plroVi^ 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  medullary  part  itself  increases  as  Wd 
proceed  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  brain,  where  we  also  find ^ 
much  more  elaborate  system  of  organization  and  a  much  greHVet 
variety  of  separate  parts,  all  of  which  we  may  fairly  concldA» 
serve  some  appropriate  purpose  connected  with  the  nervous 
powers.  Indeed,  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  braxn^' 
after  it  has  been  injured  or  diseased,  is  that  it  is  capable  bf 
undergoing  a  much  greater  degree  of  disorganization  in  its  zoe- 
chanical  structure,  than  could  previously  have  been  suppo^^ 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  its  functions,  without  their 
being  very  materially  affected.  With  respect  to  the  more  extei^ 
nal  portion  of  the  brain,  it  is  well  known  that  it  may  be  pierced; 
or  cut,  or  even  that  large  masses  of  it  may  be  removed  witliQiit 
any  very  considerable  effect  being  produced  upon  the  perceptiva, 
faculties',  and  we  firequently  find  that  large  abscesses  are  fanoaed. 

Soemmering,  De  A9eryulo  Cerebri  Dlssertatlo,  in  Ludwig,  Scrip,  Neur.t.  iuL! 
p.  322.  An  analysis  is  given  of  the  earthy  matter,  but  it  is  not  suf&eieiitly 
accurate  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  nature ;  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  CMh*^ 
tains  lime,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  oxalic  acid  enters  into  its  compoaiCioi^  im-t 
337.  See  also  SoBmmering,  Ck>rp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  4.  sect.  52,  ei  Weasel  cb) 
Fenit  Struct.  Cereb.  p.  316  ■  .'::  n 

^  I  have  stated  above,  that  even  on  this  point,  the  contrary  docbrino  bsiCi 
been  maintained  by  Foville.  .  •;:  n 

'  This  was  very  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  ejq[>eriments  of  M<  LcgaDois 
and  Br.  Philip,  and  more  particularly  in  those  that  have  been  made  mar^ 
\atefy  by  M.  Floorens.  Sir  Everard  Home's  experience  leads  him  to  a  ooo^ 
duj^QD  still  more  singular,  that  all  the  functions  of  the  brain  remain  aft^  the.: 
destruction  of  the  woole.of  its  meduOaiy  matter;  Phil.  Trans*  fortl^^.Upvi 
31.  See  likewise  Monro  on  the  Brain*  p.  38,  with  the  Referenae$.ii  mMi 
Di<;t.  df s  Scl^  Mid.  Art,  <' Hydrociphale,"  t.  xxii.  p.  243  i^tsi^Hbir  bit* 
Itard.  Xhu  is,  |dso  the  inlvrence  that  we  lure  to  draw  fipm  an  anmwng^.aJH  • 
tiiopglmotY^  sipientific  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  suv.  p.  434; 
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iu  it,  or  iunioure  aod  excrescences  cf  Tarious  kinds,  which,  if 
they  .do  not  compvess.  the  remaining  part  of  the  bmin,  seem* to 
pKoduce  little  injury  to  its  functions.*  Thene  are  also  many 
curious,  and  well  authenticated  pathological  facts  on  record,  as 
,w)ell  as  the  results  of  experiments;  where  difierent  parts  of  the 
medulla  of  ,ihe  brain  have  been  destroyed,  and  even  those  which, 
firoiii  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  organs  of  saise,  might 
hm^'  been  supposed  the  most  essential,  and  yet  the  nervous 
ppMrefs  have  remained  nearly  in  their  ordinary  state  \ 
;;Xbe  facts  that  have  been  observed  with  respect  to  hydroce- 
phalus bear  immediately  upon  this  question,  and  lead  to  con- 
dllsioKis  that  are  very  unexpected.  When  the  water  collects  in  the 
Yfmtricles  that  are  near  the  base  of  the  brain,  if  the  skull  yields 
tp  the  distending  force  from  within,  and  the  pressure  be  not  too 
Nftddenly  applied,  the  bones  separate  and  the  skull  becomes  en- 
bijged  to  an  immoderate  size.  When  the  head  is  examined 
afler  death,  the  cavity  of  the  skull  is  fonnd  to  be  filled  with  a 
flliid»  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  bag  of  cerebral  matter.  Until 
lately  it  was  assumed  as  an  obvious  and  well  ascertained  fact, 
tbaty  in  these  cases,  a  considerable  part  of  the  brain  was  actually 
removed  by  the  absorbents ;  but  even  if,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Gall  and  some  of  the  continental  anatomists,  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  brain  is  not  actually  diminished,  still  its  texture 
and  organization  must  be  very  materially  deranged '.    From  the 

if  ,we  adopt  implicidy  all  the  statements  that  are  brought  forward  in  this 
aiticle,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any  use  for  the  brain.  Of  the  two 
most  remarkable  cases  quoted,  that  token  from  Quin,  it  mav  be  remarked,  is 
TBguely  and  briefly  related,  and  is  moreover  anonymous ;  On  Dropsy  of  the 
ftridn,  p.  104.  The  other  case,  which  was  very  minutely  described  by  Hey- 
•haB^  is,  on  many  accounts,  deservinc;  of  our  attention,  and  serves  to  show, 
in?  a  remarkable  manner,  the  independence  of  the  contractile  functions  upon 
tiift  nervous  system,  but  it  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  brain  and  the  sensitive  functions.  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hull  would  have  been  more  perspicuous  had  the 
tariM  employed  been  used  in  a  more  definite  manner ;  the  essay  is,  however, 
a  talanble  collection  of  facts ;  Manchester  Mem.  vol.  v.  p.  475. 

*  So  many  fects  of  this  description  have  been  lately  brought  to  liglit,  that 
Dr.  Alison  conceives  it  to  be  "  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  no  part  of  the 
liraiB,  h%her  than  the  corpora  quodrigemina,  nor  of  the  cerebellum  is  es- 
•cMially  GOrtcArned  in  sensation  ;*'  Physiol,  p.  167.  We  have  a  remarkable 
coe,  which  bears  upon  this  point,  related  by  Covhhette,  of  a  girl  who  lived 
fo#  niiie  years,  and  who  was  found  on  exammadon  after  death  to  be  totally 
without  the  cerebellum,  and  where,  according  to  Magendie's  opinion,  the 
difbet  was  eotag«nitaI ;  the  state  of  the  senses  was  much  less  imperfect  than 
BB^t  have  been  anticipated ;  Journ.  t.  xi.  p.  27  et  seq. 

*  The  opinion,  that  in  those  cases  of  hychocephalus  where  the  skull  allows 
of  the  extension  of  the  size  of  the  head,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
lai^  eentral  cavity,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  not  actually  removed,  but 
ha*  onH^'the  relative  situation  of  its  parts  changed,  was  maintained  by  Sir 
Efenjtfd  Home,  probably  before  it  had  been  promulgated  by  the  continental 
■iafnminti  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  474,  after  giving  an  account 
of  i  case  in  which  the  head  had  acquired  an  enormous  size,  while  the  mental 
ftMtdeu  -wtre  but  little  impaired,  he  adds,  "  The  cerebrum  is  made  vl^  ^ 
thin  con?oludons  of  meduliaiy  and  cortical  substance,  sotroundin^iVvetwo 
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gradual  way  iii  which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifest 
themselves,  we  maybe  certain  that,  for  a  long  time  before  death, 
the  head  must  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is 
found  upon  dissection,  yet  the  fEiculties,  both  physical  and  in-* 
tellectual,  have  remained  in  tolerable  perfection,  and  the  patient 
has  rather  suffered  from  general  indisposition,  and  from  the  in* 
convenience  of  an  unwieldy  head,  totally  disproportioned  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  than  from  a  defect  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous 
system*. 

Another  method  which  has  been  employed  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  seat  of  the  sensorium  commime,  is  to  endeavour  to  trace 
up  the  nerves  of  the  different  organs  of  sense  to  one  spot  within 
the  brain,  which  might  be  considered  as  their  origin.  But  al- 
though this  plan  has  been  attempted  by  tlie  most  skilful  anato- 
mists, it  has  not  been  successful ;  many  of  tlie  nerves  may  indeed 
be  traced  up  to  the  base  of  tlie  brain,  or  to  some  part  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  but  tliis  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  them.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  no  anatomical  centre  of  this  kind  has  yet 
been  detected,  and  when  we  find  that  the  accurate  Soemmering, 
as  the  result  of  his  researches,  has  fixed  upon  the  halitus,  or 
fluid  in  the  ventricles,  as  the  primary  seat  of  sensibility  *,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  that  it  ever  will  be  disco vered* 

lateral  ventricles,  which  are  unfolded  when  the  cavities  of  these  ventrides 
are  enlarged,  and  in  tliis  unfolded  state  the  functions  belonging:  to  this  part 
of  the  organ  can  be  carried  on."  As  the  brain  in  this  case  was  not  esuunined* 
we  may  infer  that  the  above  conclusion  was  derived  from  dissections  of  mor-^ 
bid  brains  that  had  been  previously  made,  and  it  will  hence  afford  us  another 
instance  in  which  Sir  Everard  Home  has  anticipated  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
in  what  has  been  supposed  among  the  most  novel  of  their  doctrines.  A  well 
marked  case  of  this  description  has  been  lately  published  by  Dr.  Craigie,  in 
the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxviii.  p.  45  et  seq.  Dr.  Alison,  however,  beeves 
that  there  is  occasionally  in  this  disease  an  actual  absorption  of  cerebral  mat- 
ter ;  Physiol,  p.  139.  Some  remarks  are  made  by  Morgagni  on  tliis  subject. 
Book  1.  letter  12.  art.  13  et  seq.,  which  show  that  he  had  a  somewhat  similar 
idea,  although  probably  less  precise  than  that  of  Sir  Everard  Home.  He 
speaka  of  '*  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum  itself"  adhering  to  the  skull  "in 
the  form  of  a  membrane ;"  of  "  the  brain  being  extended  almost  to  the  thin- 
ness of  a  membrane ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  conceives  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  brain  is  actually  destroyed.  It  does  not  exactly  ap- 
pear whether  he  thousht  the  loss  of  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions 
were  in  proportion  to  the  actual  destmction  of  the  brain. 

I  Dr.  Male  has  detailed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  on  record  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  ix.  p.  398.  On  tint 
point,  as  well  as  on  every  thing  which  respects  the  physiology  or  pathology 
of  this  disease,  1  may  refer  my  readers  to  the  elaborate  article  **  Hydroc^ 
pliale  chronique,"  by  Breschet,  in  Diet,  de  M^d.  t.  xi.  p.  319  et  seq. 

^  He  admits  tliat  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been  injured,  without  any  cor- 
responding injury  having  been  perceived  in  its  functions,  and  ho,  at  the  same 
time,  objects  to  the  doctrine  that  all  the  brain  in  its  whole  extent  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  seat  of  the  mental  powers ;  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  iv.  §  96. 
Hence  he  conceived  himself  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  fixing  upon  the  fluid 
of  the  ventricles  as  the  appropriate  organ  of  the  noblest  faculty  which*  is  pos- 
seased  by-inan.     In  §  59,  he  says,  **  peculiare  orgnn^xn:Sensorii^comrounIa.si 
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And  besides  tho  difRcuUies,  both  pathological  and  anatdniical, 
which  we  have  found  in  our  attempts  to  fix  upon  any  spot  within 
the  cerebral  mass  as  the  immediate  seat  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, there  are  some  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  doubt  whe- 
ther any  organ  of  this  kind  actually  exists.  There  are  certain 
considerations  which  have  induced  many  physiologists  to  con- 
clude that,  altliough  the  brain  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  common 
sensorium,  yet  that  the  expression  can  only  be  employed  in  a 
general  way,  when  we  speak  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  as 
contrasted  with  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord.  An  opinion  has 
long  prevailed  that  different  portions  of  the  brain  are  subservient 
to  different  offices,  as,  for  example,  that  some  are  more  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  organs  of  sense,  some  with  voluntary  motion, 
and  others  with  the  different  vital  functions.  Willis  was  among 
the  first  who  distinctly  pointed  out  certain  phenomena  that  were 
supposed  to  lead  to  tliis  conclusion.  His  idea  was,  that  the 
cerebrum  or  proper  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  perceptions  de- 
rived firom  the  external  senses,  and  of  voluntary  motion,  while 
the  cerebellum  is  the  source  of  the  involuntary  and  vital  func- 
tions ^  This  opinion,  which  was  embraced  and  zealously  de- 
fisnded  by  Boerhaave,  and  many  of  his  disciples  ^,  was  derived 
Milly  fi'om  observations  and  experiments  on  the  effects  of  in* 
juries  to  the  two  parts  of  the  cerebral  mass  respectively,  and 
partly  6roui  the  investigations  of  comparative .  anatomy ;  many 
curious  coincidences  were  indeed  pointed  out,  yet  the  objec- 
tions that  were  urged  against  the  hypothesis  by  Haller  and 
others  appeared  to  be  so  decisive  ^,  that  it  was  generally  aban< 
doned,  as  being  altogether  untenable. 

■  The  French  physiologists,  of  late  years,  have  been  particidarly 
^tctive  in  this  investigation,  both  in  the  way  of  direct  experiments 
on  living  animals,  and  of  pathological  observations.  Among 
the  experimentalists,  Flourens  has  especially  distinguished 
himself^ ;  he  proceeded  upon  tho  plan  of  gradually  removing  the 


fas  est,  yel  si  propria  sedes  sensorio  communi  in  cerebro  est,  baud 
veri  quadam  specie  hoc  in  humore  (ventriculorum)  qusri  debet."  On 
subject  see  Sprengel,  Inst  Med.  t.  ii.  p.  237  et  sec^ .  The  experiments 
o£  many  of  the  modern  physiologists  appear,  indeed,  to  mdicate,  that  the  re- 
moval or  mutilation  of  the  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  5tli, 
7thy  and  8th  pairs  of  nerves  originate,  is  immediately  followed  by  the  loss  of 
thb  perceptive  faculties,  and  the  cessation  of  the  vital  functions.  Flourens 
ezpMSsl^  states,  that  the  origin  of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves  in  the  meduHa  ob- 
longita  IS  the  essential  seat  of  motion  and  perception,  an  opinion  which  he 
advances  as  the  direct  result  of  his  experiments ;  M^.  Acad.  Sc  t.  ix.  p. 
476  et  seq.  $  5.  But  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  remove 
this  part,  without  injury  to  the  other  cerebral  organs,  and  how  many  embar- 
rassing circumstances  must  necessarily  attend  upon  such  an  experiment*  we 
are  perhaps  scarcely  warranted  in  the  positive  conclusion  that  lias  been  de- 
duced from  it. 

>  Cerebri  Anat.  c.  15.  p.  74. 

>  Boerhaave,  Instit.  §  401,  415.     See  also  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  iv.  5,  8. 
»  El.  Phys.  X.  7,  36. 

^  The  most  complete  account  of  Flourens'  experiments  is  contained  in  his 
M  Bechenrhes  exp^rimentales";  a  work  which  embraces  so  many  novf  ii\^v\ 
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brain  by  successive  portions,  and  noticing  the  corresponding 
changes  which  were  produced  on  the  functions  of  the  animals  that 
had  been  thus  treated.  His  experiments  appear  to  have  been  nu- 
merous and  to  have  been  carefully  performed ;  the  results  coincided 
very  remarkably  with  those  which  had  been  previously  obtained  by 
Professor  Rolando ',  but  of  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Flourens  had  no  knowledge  when  his  work  was  published  f 
they  have  been  also  confirmed,  in  some  of  tlieir  leadmg  points, 
by  the  later  experiments  of  Serres  and  Desmoulins',  and  they 
have^  moreover,  obtained,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sanction  of 
Cuvier '.  But  although  we  may  admit,  that  the  experiments  of 
Flourens  and  his  learned  colleagues  afford  us  many  important 
and  interes^ting  results,  I  am  disposed  to  regard  them  as  less^cal- 
culated  to  lead  us  to  the  true  theory  tlian  the  pathological  observ- 
ations which  have  been  made  by  Foville  and  oUlers^  inas- 
much as  there  are  difficulties  in  all  experiments  that  are  per- 
formed on  living  animals,  and  especially  those  respecting  ihe 
nervous  system,  which  no  dexterity  or  address  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  can  entirely  overcome.  In  the  present  case  we  haver 
physiologists,  between  whose  claims  on  our  attention  it  .would 
be  difficult  to  decide,  who  relate  the  results  of  their  experiments 
with  minuteness,  and  with  every  appearance  of  candour  and 
correctness,  and  yet  whose  conclusions  are  frequently  at  variance 
with  each  other.  Flourens,  for  example,  conceives  that  the 
cerebrum  is  necessary  to  perception,  and  is  the  immediate  seat  of 
volition  and  intellect,  while  the  cerebellum  appears  to  be  the 
organ  through  which  the  animal  exercises  its  voluntary  power 
over  the  muscles,  and  combines  and  regulates  their  actions,  so 
as  to  produce  all  the  complicated  varieties  of  voluntary  motion. 
We  have,  however,  a  series  of  experiments  by  Bouillaud ', 

interesting  statements,  that  I  have  thought  it  desirahle  to  subjoin  a  some- 
what detailed  analysis  of  it  in  the  appendix.  A  valuable  report  of  the  ex- 
periments, drawn  up  by  Cuvier,  is  contained  in  the  Ann.  Chim.  Phj's.  t.  xx. 
p.  294  et  seq.,  also  in  Magendie's  Journal,  t.  ii.  p.  372  etseq.  There  is  like- 
wise an  account  of  some  curious  experiments  by  Flourens,  on  the  eS^ct  of 
the  application  of  various  stimulating  substances  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  m  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xx.  p.  337  etseq.  The  results  of  the  two  sets  of 
experiments  are,  for  the  most  part,  coincident. 
1  See  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 

*  Ad  analysis  of  Serres'  work,  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain, 
and  of  Desmoulins',  entitled  <*Anatomie  des  systemes  nerveuxdes  Animaux 
k  vert^bres,"  are  subjoined  in  the  appendix. 

*  In  the  report  in  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  referred  to  above. 

*  Foville's  pathological  observations,  and  the  conclusions  which  he  dedueet 
from  them,  are  contained  in  his  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  translation  of  which,  together  with  the  report  of  Blainville,  by  Dr.  Hodg^n, 
b  inserted  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  v.  v.  p.  278  et  seq.  and  p.  331  et  seq.  See  also 
Grandechamp  and  Foville  sur  le  systeme  nerveux;  the  art.  f<  £nc%>hale'* 
in  Diet.  Prat.  Mdd.  et  Chir.;  and  Prichard  on  Insanity,  p.  219  etseq. 

*  We  have  an  account  of  Bouillaud's  experiments  and  opinions  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  in  the  10th  vol.  of  Magendie's  Journ.  p.  36  et  seq. 
He  gives  great  praise  to  Flourens  for  his  researches  on  the  cerebeUum,  but 
he  thinks  that  his  ideas  respecting  the  cerebrum  are  not  correct.    He  found 
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die  results  of  wblch  are  decidedly  op])osed  to  those  of  Flou- 
reus,  trtth  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebnim,  for  we 
learn  firom  him,  that  animals,  in  whom  this  part  has  been  en- 
tirely removed,  still  gave  evident  marks  of  perception,  and  per- 
formed certain  motions,  which  must  be  regarded  as  depending 
on  habit  or  instinct.  BouiUaud  agrees  generally  with  Flourens 
in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  and  this  view  of  its 
Amctions  may  be  considered  as  generally  confirmed  by  the  very 
singular  effects  that  were  observed  by  Magcndie  and  Fod^ra  ' 
to  be  produced  by  the  removal  or  mutilation  of  this  part.  But 
here  again  we  have  a  series  of  experiments  by  Desmoulihs, 
which  appear  equally  direct  vrith  those  of  Flourens,  but  which 
were  attended  with  different  results  *.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  dis- 
posed to  conclude,  that  although  experiments  on  living  animals, 
when  not  too  complicated  and  refined,  may  assist  us  in  our  in- 
vestigations, yet  that  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  much  less  liable  to 
error  by  punniing  the  method  of  pathological  observation;  that  by 
this*  mode  we  avoid  those  counteracting  and  interfering  cir- 
cnmstances,  which  must  occur  in  all  experiments  on  living 

that  the  removal  of  the  cerebral  lobes  of  a  fowl  produced  drowBinem  and 
want  of  perception  ;  but  although  the  intellectual  powers  were  destroyed^ 
the  animal  still  appeared  to  retain  sensation ;  hence  he  infers  that  these  lobei 
are;  the  more  immediate  seat  of  die  intellect.  He  dissents  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  Fbville  that  they  are  *'  the  sole  seat  of  the  sensations,  the  instincts, 
intelligrace,  and  volition,'*  because  some  sensations  and  instincts  certainly 
remain  after  their  removal.  He  supposes  tliat  the  different  portions  oif 
the  cerebral  lobes  possess  distinct  functions,  as  some  of  them  may  be  de- 
stroyed while  others  continue.  A  number  of  experiments  are  then  detailed, 
in  which  the  lobes  of  various  animals,  birds,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  were  removed, 
cauterized,  or  laid  bare ;  the  general  results  were,  that  the  sensations  were 
not  destioyed,  but  that  the  intellectual  powers  were  either  destroyed  or  dis- 
ordered. The  removal  of  the  cerebrum  destroyed  the  power  of  recognizing 
external  olgects  and  intellectual  acts  depending  on  this  power,  but  the  animal 
still  retained  the  power  of  motion  and  the  use  of  the  external  senses ;  the 
destruction  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum  produced  yery  nearly  the 
same  effects  with  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  The  experiments  were  sitp- 
poaed  to  afford  clear  proof  of  the  different  seat  of  the  sensations  and  the  in-t 
tellectual  facidties.  It  would  appear  that  the  anterior  lobes  are  more  eape^ 
ciaDy  the  seat  of  many  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

^  The  experiments  of  Magendie  here  referred  to  are  those  in  which  the 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  produced  in  the  animal  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  retrograde  motion ;  Joum.  t.  iii.  p.  157,  and  those  in  which;  on 
diTifUng  one  of  the  crura  cerebclli,  the  animal  began  to  rotate  with  great  n^ 
pidi^,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  interruption  as  long  as  it  survived  the 
operation ;  Joum.  t,  iv.  p.  899  et  seq.  A  similar  kind  of  rotation  was  ob« 
served  by  Serrea  in  a  man,  in  whom  after  death  a  disease  of  the  same 
port  of  the  brain  was  detected ;  p.  405.  Fod^ra  also  witnessed  the  same 
irreaiatible  tendency  to  retrograde  motion  after  the  removal  or  mntilatlmi  of 
the  ceicbellum ;  Joum.  t.  iii.  p.  191. 

'  Than  is  no  part  of  the  encephalon  which  has  been  the  subject  of  more 
experiment,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  areater  number  d  speculations  than  the 
•etebeUum »  we  have  a  summary  of  tnem  given  us  by  Montauk,  in  Magendie's 
Joum.  t.  xi.  p.  61  et  seq.  1  may  refer  in  this  place  to  the  valuable  patholo- 
peal  paper  of  Serrea,  on  the  organic  diseases  of  the  cerebellum,  in  tne  mom 
work.  t.  iiLp.  114  et  seq. 
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animals,  against  which  it  is  impossible  U>  guard,  and  the  amount 
of  which  we  are  unable  to  appreciate.  And  in  addition  to  these 
considerations  I  may  remark,  that  all  experiments  of  this  de- 
scription are  necessarily  confined  to  the  inferior  animftls»  and 
that  among  these,  even  those  which  approach  the  most  nearly  to 
man,  still  differ  from  him  considerably,  both  in  tbe^pbysical  or« 
ganization  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  extent  and  diversity  of  their 
nervous  functions,  so  that  any  analogy  or  inference  v^hich  ..^9 
may  draw,  must  be  proportionally  imperfect  and  faUacious*    . 

But  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  completely 
socceeded  in  our  attempts  to  appropriate  different  parts,  o£.  die 
cerebral  mass  to  different  nervous  functions,  either  accprdii^  to 
die  arrangement  of  Willis,  or  of  any  other  which  has  been,  pro** 
posed  since  his  time,  still  there  are  various  considerati<ms  whid 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  that  this  appropriation  actually 
exists.  We  may  regard  it  as  fully  established,  tnat  the  functions 
of  the  ner\*^es  are  different  from,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  inda^ 
pendent  of  those  of  the  brain,  and  accordingly  Dr.  Philip,  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  physiologists  who  clearly  recognised 
this  distinction,  has  assigned  them  different  denominations, 
styling  them  respectively  the  nervous  and  the  sensorial  powers  \ 
It  Appears  that  the  former  of  these  consists  simply  in  toe  trans- 
mission of  certain  effects  by  means  of  the  nerves  from  one  pM 
of  the  system  to  another,  in  which  the  brain  is  not  necessarilir 
concerned,  and  that  consequently  they  are  not  referable  to  the 
common  sensorium.  On  the  present  occasion,  our  inquiry  will 
be  limited  to  Dr.  Philip's  sensorial  power,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  composed  of  the  functions  oi  perception'  and  volitioiu 
Now  there  is  at  least  no  antecedent  improbability  in  the  8np«' 
position,  that  these  functions,  which  appear  to  be  so  dearly 
distinct  in  their  nature  and  operation,  might  be  attached  to 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  this  opinion  would  appear  to 
be  confirmed  by  some  of  the  experiments  and  observations 
which  have  been  refeiTed  to  above.  Admitting  that  the  sub- 
ject still  requires  further  elucidation,  and  that  there  is  still  con- 
siderable uncertainty  attached  to  it,  we  appear  to  be  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  the  perceptive  faculties  have  their  specific 
seat  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  appendages,  that  volition 
has  probably  a  more  extended  connexion  with  some  other  parts 
of  tae  cerebral  mass,  perhaps  with  the  cerebellum,  while  the 
cerebral  lobes  are  the  more  immediate  seat  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  tr  that  it  is  through  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
that  the  mind  acts  on  the  physical  organs*.    But  although 

1  Inquiiy,  p.  186;  PhiL  Trans..for  1815,  p.  90.  We  have  some  useful  ob* 
servatioDs  by  Bourdon  on  this  subject,  in  his  Princ.  de  Physiol. ;  he  dves  us  a 
very  copious  list  of  references  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  dis  poinL 

'  Or,  as  he  terms  it,  sensation;  see  note  in  p.  140. 

'  I  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  Dr.  Philip,  whose  experimental  reaearcbet 
give  so  much  weight  to  his  opinion,  concludes,  that  the  division  of  the  en- 
ceohalon  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  has  no  relation  to  the  actions  of  ihe 
rohmtary  and  involuntary  muscles,  but  may  rather  refer  to  some  distinctioa 
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SO  much  doubt  still  attaches  to  our  hjrpotliesos  respecting  the 
use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  especially  respecting 
the  specific  seat  of  Uie  two  functions  of  perception  and  volition, 
the  inteiresting  researches  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  Professor  Bellingeri, 
and  M.  Magendie '  have  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  trans- 
mission of  these  powers,  finom  the  extremities  to  the  brain,  or 
from  the  brain  to  the  extremities,  is  effected  by  different  nerves. 
The  nerves  that  proceed  from  the  spine  have  a  double  origin,  or 
ixe  composed  of  two  nerves,  one  proceeding  from  the  ante- 
rior, and  the  other  from  the  postenor  part  of  the  cord.  Now 
it  has  been  found  by  direct  experiment,  that  the  parts  to  which 
die  nerves  are  sent  are  deprived  of  motion  and  sensation  re- 
spectively, according  as  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  are  divided  .    From  this  separation  of  the  functions  of 

between  the  (liferent  sensorial  functions ;  Exp.  Inq.  p.  108.  On  the  subject  I 
nwy  refer  to  Buzareingues,  PhiL  Physiol,  p.  90;  to  Fodera,  Magendie's  Journ.  t. 
iiL  p.  1 91  et  seq. ;  to  ik^uillaud,  ibid  t.  x.  p.  36  et  seq. ;  to  Montault,  ibid  t.  xi.  p. 
61 ;  and  toFovme,  Phil.  Mag.  v.  5.  According  to  Dr.  Roget,  v.  2.  p.  565,6,  the 
oenSbnl  hemispheres  are  the  chief  instrument  of  the  intellectual  operations, 
the  optic  lobes  and  the  medulla  oblongata  are  principally  concerned  in  sen- 
■stXMi,  while  the  cerebellum  is  the  immediate  agent  in  voluntary  motion.  Bel- 
fiiHeri  thinks  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  encephalon,  the  cerebrum 
ana  the  cerebellum,  are  connected  respectively  with  the  motions  of  flexion 
and  extension ;  Osserr.  PatoL  cap.  3  and  4.  He  extends  his  doctrine  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cords  of  the  spinal  column  ;  cap.  6  and  7. 

*  l^th  respect  to  the  claims  of  Sir  C.  Bell  and  Professor  Bellingeri  to  the 
fWHitily  of  discoTery,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  Sir  C.  Bell  may  have  been  anticipated  on  some  points  by  the  Italian 
pfagfaidogist,  yet  that  when  he  performed  his  experiments  and  published  an 
account  of  them,  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  those  ot  Bellingeri. 
Their  coincidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Flourens  and  Rolando,  must  be  rcganied 
at  aflordii^  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  truth.  With  respect  to  tlie  re- 
^ective  claims  of  Sir  C.  Bell  and  M.  Magendie,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
ao  much  discussion,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  state,  injustice  to  the  former,  that  his 
a:q>effiiDents  dearlv  appear  to  have  been  antecedent  to  those  of  M.  Magendie. 
On  this  subject  trie  papers  of  Mr.  Shaw  furnish  very  decisive  evidence,  and 
ahoiild  be  perused,  as  well  for  this  as  for  the  other  valuable  matter  which  they 
oonCain*  connected  with  the  double  function  of  the  nerves ;  see  Lond.  Medf. 
Jouni.  T.  xlviii.  p.  343  and  457  ;  v.  xlix.  p.  449.  It  is  always  a  painful  task  to 
Bolice  what  may  appear  like  disingenuousness,  especially  in  those  whose  attain- 
mttaU  are  of  a  superior  order ;  such  a  reflection  cannot,  however,  but  be 
ainested  by  the  perusal  of  a  late  memoir  of  M.  Magendie's  in  Ann.  de  Chim. 
etPhys.  t.  xxiii.  p.  429.  Sec  also  various  papers  by  Magendie  in  the  2d 
TQL<if  his  Journal;  also  a  note  in  t.  x.  p.  1,2.  I  may  also  refer  to  a  note 
appended  to  Sir  C.  Bell's  work  on  the  nervous  system,  p.  xxi. 

'  The  tlieory  of  the  distinct  office  of  the  two  portions  of  the. spinal  nerves 
has  been  confirmed  by  some  late  experiments  of  Professor  Muller  of  Bonn. 
He  employed  frogs  and  made  use  of  the  galvanic  influence ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t. 
XxiiL  p.  95  et  seq.  Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  performed  by 
Pkofetsor  Paniaza ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  45.  p.  87  •  •97.  We  have  an  interest- 
ing case  of  the  separation  of  the  two  powers  in  Dr.  Bright*s  Med.  Rep.  v.  ii,  p. 
&S^  9 ;  the  patient  in  question  had  a  paralysis  of  the  motive  nerves  of  the  left 
CBliemity  and  the  perceptive  nerves  of  the  right.  I  may  be  permitted,  in 
connezioD  with  this  subject,  to  refer  to  a  case,  wTiich  fell  under  my  own  obser- 
VBtioDf  where  there  was  a  complete  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  mu8cVei« 
while  the  other  (unctions,  that  depend  upon  the  neryouB  system,  seemed  toXyt 
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the  neires,  and  the  appropriation  of  each  function  to  a  specific, 
organ  \  we  gain  an  analogical  argument  for  the  same  kind  of 
separation  in  the  brain,  and  this  conjecture  would  appear  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  and  Rolando. 
-  Sir  C.  Belly  in  connexion  with  his  discovery  of  the  dis-> 
tinct  functions  of  the  two  kinds  of  nerves,  has  brought  forwards- 
a  new  series  of  very  interesting  anatomical  facts,  which 
throw  considerable  light  upon  their  mode  of  action  and  their 
connexion  ^'iih  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  There  are 
certain  circumstances  in  the  anatomical  structure  and  the  dis-» 
tribution  of  the  nerves  which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  them 
into  two  classes,  and  which  indicated  that  ^ey  each  serve 
different  purposes  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  From  the  situation 
of  these  two  sets  of  nerves  with  respect  to  their  origin  and  ta 
each  other,  Sir  C.  Bell  has  given  them  the  names  of  symmetrical 
or  original,  and  irregular  or  superadded.    The  first  set,  which 

little,  if  at  all  afibcted ;  Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  v.  ix.  p.  1  et  seq.  The  occurrenoe 
took  place  twenty  years  aco,  before  the  distinction  between  the  motive  and  the' 
perceptive  functions  of  the  nervous  system  had  been  recognized.  Although - 
scarcely  any  morbid  appearances  were  detected,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  brain  and  the  parts  immediately  connected  withjt,  which  could  account 
for  the  symptoms,  it  affords  a  very  decisive  example  of  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  powers.  The  above  case,  in  many  of  its  leading  symptomo, 
presents  a  great  resemblance  to  a  very  remarkable  one  detailed  by  Rullier,- 
where  the  motion  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  was  completely  lost* 
while  their  sensibili^  remained  unimpaired.  Here,  however,  it  was  fbuod 
upon  examination  after  death,  that  some  inches  of  the  spinal  cord  were  com-' 

Sletely  destroved;  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  iii.  p.  173  et  seq.  How  fiur  any 
estruction  of^^  a  similar  kind  took  place  in  the  first  case  it  is  now  impossibie 
to  decide,  but  it  may  be  remarked,  tnat  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  state 
of  the  spine  was  frequently  attended  to,  and  that  no  external  indication  6t 
disease  could  be  detected. 

*  The  researches  of  Professor  Bellingeri  on  the  structure  of  the  spinal  cord; 
of  which  some  account  was  given  above,  serve  to  illustrate,  in  a  remarkaMe 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  separate  offices  of  the  different  nerves,  and  at  the 
same   time   to  point  out   the  immediate  cause  of  this  difference  in  their 
properties,  as  being  connected  with  the  different  parts  of  the  cord.      Ma- 
gendie  had  suggested  the  idea,  that  the  two  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
were  connected  respectively  with  the  pillars  of  which  the  cord  is  composed ; 
Joum.  t.  iii.  p.  153.     Bollmgeri's  experiments  have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  anterior  pillars  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  flexion  of  the 
Hmbs,  and  the  posterior  with  their  extension,  and  he  has  applied  this  doctrine 
to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  themselves,  in  consequence  of  their  supposed 
connexion  with  the  two  parts  of  the  column;  see  his  treatise  entitled  Eiper. 
Physiol,  in  Med.  Spin.,  sub  finem.     This  distinction  we  may  presume  is,  in 
some  degree,  referable  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  motions  of  flexion  are. 
more  immediately  connected   with   the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  those 
of  flexion  with   their  relaxation.      I  must  observe,  however,  that  on  tlrfi 
point  the  opinion  of  Bellingeri  differs  materially  from  that  of  Bell  and  Ma- 
ffendie.    In  the  third  plate  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  work  on  the  nervous  system  we 
have  a  view  of  a  part  of  the  s{»nal  cord,  with  the  spinal  nerves  proceeding  ftom^ 
it»  in  which  their  structure  is  well  exhibited.     His  latest  views  of  the  structme 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts  with  the  diifeieBt 
portions  of  the  encephalon  are  contained  in  his  two  papers  read  to  the  Roffii' 
Society  in  lSd4  and  1835.     I  may  remark  that  his  descriptions  do  not  ia 
off  respects  coincide  with  ihoie  0^  oeX&n^n. 
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Slight  perhaps  be  called  more  appropriately,  the  general  nerves, 
consists  of  the  fifth  pair  of  the  cranial  and  all  the  spinal 
nerves':  they  have  douole  roots,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
ganglia ;  they  pass  laterally  to  the  two  halves  of  the  body,  the 
two  sides  having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
distributed  to  all  the  muscolar  parts  that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  will.  They  appear  to  be  the  org^s  of  perception  and 
Tolition,  deriving,  as  we  may  conjecture,  these  two  functions 
from  their  double  roots  \  These  we  may  regard  as  that  part  ci 
the  nervous  system  which  serves  the  purpose  of  establishing  our 
connexion  with  the  external  world. 

'  Sir  C.  Bell's  second  set  of  nerves  proceed  by  single  roots 
from  the  base  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  parts  immediately 
connected  with  it;  they  proceed  in  a  much  more  irregular 
manner  than  the  former,  and  are  distributed  to  all  the  organs 
which  are  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  function 
of  respiration.  From  this  circumstance  they  have  received  the 
denomination  of  respiratory  nerves,  as  well  as  that  of  superadded 
or  irregular.  Their  course  is  designated  by  this  last  term,  as 
they  pass  from  one  organ  to  another  in  the  most  intricate 
manner,  connecting  them  together,  passing  across  the  general 
verves,  occasionally  uniting  with  them,  and  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  halves  of  the  body.  These 
nerves  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  not  capable 
of  exciting  perception ;  they  are,  therefore,  fumi&hed  only  with 
the  faculty  of  transmitting  the  nervous  influence,  or  with  what 
Dr.  Philip  styles  nervous  power,  in  opposition  to  sensorial. 
Some  very  curious  and  important  pathological  deductions  have 
been  made  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  from  the  new  views  which  he  has 
giren  us  on  the  subject  of  the  nerves,  and  we  have  also  a 
number  of  additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Shaw,  which  confirm  and 
illustrate  Sir  C.  Bell's  doctrines,  and  give  us  reason  to  expect 

^  With  re«peet  to  the  other  cranial  nerves,  the  1st,  2d,  and  the  portio 
noUis  of  the  7th  pair  have  distinct  functions,  connected  with  the  organs  of 
"Miise  to  which  they  arc  destined,  while  the  3d,  the  4th,  the  6th,  the  portio  dura 
t)f  the  7th,  and  the  9th,  are  more  strictly  a  part  of  the  symmetrical  system, 
and  are  more  especially  appropriated  to  motion ;  the  8th  pair  belonss  to 
ibe  irrcf^olar  class.  I  conceive  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  controversy  wnich 
haa  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  5th  pair  of  nerves  and  the  class  in  which 
H  ahould  be  placed,  according  to  the  modem  doctrines,  depends  upon  its  having 
been  described  as  one  pair,  which  divides  into  various  branches  ;  whereas 
the  branches  are  really  distinct  nerves,  dissimilar  in  their  structure  and  des- 
tined for  different  functions,  being  connected  merely  by  the  accidental 
oecurrence  of  proximity.  This  circumstance  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
BdUngeri,  in  his  Dissert.  Inaug.  p.  2.  p.  41  et  seq. ;  see  also  the  Ed.  Med. 
Joum.  V.  zlii.,  and  Mayo*s  Com.  pi.  2.  p.  7  .  .  18,  for  an  account  of  Soem- 
mering'a  opinion.  The  origin  of  this  nerve  is  well  represented  in  Sir  C.  Bell's 
work  on  the  nervous  svstem,  pi.  8.  In  Dr.  Milligan's  notes  to  his  trans- 
htdcn  of  Magendie,  we  have  a  tabular  view  of  the  classification  of  the  nerves 
froitling  to  the  systems  of  Bell,  Magendie,  and  Desmoulins ;  p.  549,  0. 
"See  idso  Qnain's  Anat  p.  95,  6. 

*  Prof.  Biayer  conceives  that  a  double  root  may  be  demonstTBled  m  t^ve 
paeuaMJjgMstnc,  and  in  some  otlter  nerves,  where  \t  had  not  been  pieV\o>ia\v 
supposed  to  eiist ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xijij,  p.  485  .  .  7. 
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that  they  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  \ 

The  result  of  our  observations  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
its  functions  is,  that  it  has  two  distinct  powers,  that  of  receinng 
and  transmitting  impressions,  which  is  exercised  by  the  nerves 
and  spinal  cord,  and  that  of  perception  and  volition,  which  is 
more  immediately  exercised  by  the  brain '.  Upon  this  principle 
Blumenbach  has  arranged  the  organs  of  these  functions  into 
the  two  classes  of  sensorial,  comprehending  the  brain  and  its 
immediate  appendages,  and  the  nervous,  properly  so  called, 
including  the  nerves,  the  plexuses,  and  the  ganglia'.  The 
sensorial  organs  are  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  volition,  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  while  the 
office  of  the  nerves  is  to  serve  as  media  of  commimication 

1  See  Bell,  in  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1821,  p.  398  et  seq. ;  also  Phil.  Trans,  for 

1822,  p.  284  et  seq. ;  and  Shaw,  in  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  120 ;  and  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  105  ;  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Joum.  v.  xlviii.  p.  343,  and 
457 ;  V.  xlix.  p.  449.     Sir  C.  Bell,  in  two  papers  in  the  Phil.   Trans,  for 

1823,  p.  166  and  289,  has  made  a  beautiful  application  of  his  principle  to 
illustrate  the  respective  offices  of  the  different  nerves  that  are  sent  to  the  e\e 
and  the  parts  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  in  a  later  paper,  in  tne 
PhiL  Trans,  for  1829,  p.  317,  he  has  still  farther  illustrated  the  functions  of 
the  various  facial  nerves.  Experiments  similar  to  those  of  Sir  C.  Bell  have 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Mayo,  but  with  a  different  result  as  far  as  regards  the 
respective  powers  of  certain  nerves  with  relation  to  the  faculties  of  perception 
and  motion.  These  differences  principally  refer  to  the  functions  otthe  portio 
dura  of  the  7th  and  the  various  branches  of  the  5th  pairs ;  Comment,  p.  107 
et  seq.,  and  part  2,  p.  2  et  seq. ;  Outlines,  p.  258  et  seq.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  discrepancies  should  arise,  especially  in  the  case  of  two  individuals, 
who  have  conferred  such  substantial  benefits  on  the  science  of  physiology; 
but  where  truth  is  the  only  object  of  the  inquirer,  they  will  be,  in  no  long  time, 
reconciled  Iw  multiplying  our  observations  and  experiments.  The  acute 
mind  of  J.  Hunter  enabl^  him  to  detect  the  general  principle  of  the  specific 
powers  of  different  nerves  when  sent  to  the  same  oigan ;  Animal  (Economy, 
p.  262 ;  but  the  merit  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  principle,  and  of  its 
successful  application,  rests  with  Sir  C.  BelL  We  have  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  (uscoveries  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  the  opinions 
entertained  respecting  the  different  functions  of  the  nerves,  in  Dr.  CL 
Henry's  Report,  referred  to  above,  p.  80  . .  91.  Dr.  Alison  has  given  us  a 
perspicuous  account  of  this  division  of  the  nerves,  in  his  PhysioL  p.  130,  1. 
141,  and  161.  He  has  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  appropriation  of  the 
term  respiratofy  to  the  2d  division  of  the  nerves,  and  I  think  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  showing  that  it  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  anatomical  comiexion 
which  subsists  between  these  nerves  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  different  organs  that  are  concerned  in  the  function  of 
respiration ;  Ed.  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  ii.  I  think  it  due  to  Dr.  Alison,  to  remari^ 
that  in'  criticizing  the  opinions  of  Sir  C.  BeU,  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his 
merits  as  an  anatomist  and  a  physiologist^  and  that  his  observations  are 
delivered  in  that  candid  and  philosophical  spirit,  v^hich  indicates  a  mind  bent 
rather  on  the  attainment  of  truth,  than  on  the  mere  establishing  of  9  par- 
ticular set  of  opinions.  I  may  remark  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Newport's 
elaborate  researches  into  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  genera  Spbinx  and 
Papilio  have  shewn,  that  these  animals  possess  the  same  division  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  same  appropriation  to  distinct  functions,  which  9k 
C.  BeU  has  demonstrated  in  the  nigner  animals;  PhiL  Trans,  fisr  18S4,  p. 

^  et  tyt,,  with  the  aocompanying  plates. 
^  Dr^  PnUipf  in  Quart  Joum.  v.uv.  p.^. 
*  Instit.  Physiol,  sect.  ld8. 
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between  the  common  centre  and  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion  ^. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man 
orer  those  of  other  animals,  has  induced  anatomists  to  investi- 
gate whether  there  be  any  thing  in  his  anatomical  structure 
which  would  serve  to  account  for  this  superiority.  The  great 
of  the  human  brain,  compared  to  that  of  other  animals,  was 
by  the  ancients,  and  Aristotle  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
prin^ple,  that  the  faculties  which  were  refened  to  this  organ 
were  in  proportion  to  its  size,  compared  with  that  of  the  whole 
body.  This  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
domestic  animals,  which  were  the  best  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  upon  which  we  may  presume  that  their  observations  were 
made.  For  example,  the  brain  of  a  man,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Monro,  is  four  times  that  of  an  ox,  although,  upon 
an  average,  the  body  of  the  ox  is  six  times  the  size  of  the 
human  body '.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  nde.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  accurate  researches  of  the  modem  anato- 
floists,  that  in  some  of  the  mammalia,  the  proportion  of  the  size 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the  human  subject  % 

>  What  is  stated  in  the  text  is,  perhaps,  all  that  we  arc  warranted  in 
condu^ng  from  the  facts  which  are  at  present  clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  is 
sliiiost  impossible  to  proceed  so  far  "nnthout  forming  some  conjectures,  or  pro- 
■osiiig  some  queries  respecting  what  remains  still  to  be  discovered.  Sir  C. 
BeD's  first  set  of  nerves,  i.  e.  the  fifth  cranial  and  the  spinal,  possess  the 
fiinctioh  of  communicating  both  perception  and  volition,  and  as  they  arise 
fiom  double  roots,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  the  two  roots  serve 
reflectively  for  the  two  powers.  But  these  nerves  are  distributed  both  to 
Ibe  voluntaiT  muscles,  and  to  the  skin  and  the  internal  sur&ces ;  has  any 
anatomical  difference  been  detected  between  the  nerves  of  the  two  orders  of 
jMOtSy  the  one  possessing  the  double  function,  the  other  merely  serving  for 
the  transmission  of  perception  ?  Sir  C.  Bell's  second  division  of  nerves,  the 
irregular,  are  not  capable  of  communicating  either  perception  or  volition,  but 
serve  to  transmit  the  nervous  influence  from  one  part  to  another ;  it  includes 
what  he  names  the  respiratory  nerves  and  the  intercostal  system,  and  is  con- 
nected in  an  indirect  manner  only  with  the  brain,  while  it  is  principally  to 
these  nerves  that  the  ganglia  are  attached.  Are  these  nerves  capable  of 
traasmittiDg  their  influence  in  both  directions  ?  Is  it  probable,  that  besides 
dieir  ordinary  office,  these  nerves,  on  certain  occasions,  are  capable  of  con- 
veying perceptions,  and  that  the  ganglia  are  the  psrts  to  which  the  perceptions 
wn  refened ;  for  example,  the  perceptions  of  internal  diseases  r  Besides 
thete  two  classes  of  nerves,  we  have  a  third  kind,  those  appropriated  to 
MBedfic  perceptions,  as  the  optic,  the  olfactory,  &c. ;  what  is  there  peculiar  in 
tneir  anatomical  structure  ?  Do  not  the  mere  perceptive  parts  of  the  first 
dns  bdoi^  to  this  cUvision  ?  Have  not  the  nerves  of  the  surfaces  more  ana- 
logy, at  least  in  their  functions,  with  these  nerves,  than  with  those  which 
tiauiuilt  voHdon?  What  relation  do  the  nerves  that  convey  simple  sen- 
ntions  of  pleasure  and  pain  bear  to  the  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
The  iurdier  consideration  of  many  of  these  pomts  obviously  belongs  to  a 
tdM^mnt  part  €£  the  work.  In  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  it  might  be 
eaovenient  to  dve  the  names  of  simply  sensitive,  perceptive,  and  motive, 
to  the  three  finds  of  nerves,  according  as  they  respectively  serve  for  the 
oAoet  of  the  mere  transmission  of  nervous  influence,  for  perception,  imd 
Mr  'iMiilitaiT  inotion. 

«  On  Ae  Nervous  S^ate/n, /I.  «K     •'    '  -    '^  *   > 

»  BaOba,  n  Ir,  p.  247,  Bays  that  the  brain  of  the  seal  is  larger  In  piOTOTtAOXi 
^iAebififyro/'dieaminaJ  than  that  of  the  human  Bvbject 
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and  that  there  are  certain  species  of  birds  in  which  the  propor<« 
tional  size  is  even  greater.  It  further  appears  that  some  animals, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  comparative  perfection  of  their 
sensorial  powers^  have  the  brain  below  the  average  size,  as  the 
horse  and  the  elephant.  In  man,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
brain  to  that  of  the  whole  body  has  been  stated  at  an  average 
at  about  -^^  in  the  dog  it  is  about  f^,  in  the  horse  7^,  in  the 
elephant  j^s  only,  while  on  the  contrary,  in  several  of  die  small 
singing  birds,  and  particularly  in  the  canary,  the  brain  is  above 
the  average  of  man^  being  as  much  as  i^^  \  ^^nd  Ebel  mentions 
a  kind  of  simia,  where  the  proportion  is  even-^V'* 

But  an  observation  has  been  made  by  Scemmering,  to  which 
hitherto  no  exception  has  been  found,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
sensitive  functions  does  not  depend  upon  the  absolute  size  of 
Uie  brain,  nor  upon  its  proportion  to  the  body  at  large,  but 
upon  tiie  proporti6n  between  the  size  of  the  brain  and  the 
Aggregated  bulk  of  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  it';  or  accord«- 
ing  to  Blumenbach's  nomenclature,  between  the  sensorial  and 
the  nervous  organs.  As  an  illustration  of  this  position  the  ex- 
ample of  the  horse  is  cited ;  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  of 
the  horse  is  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  human  brain,  while 
the  mass  of  the  nerves  of  tiie  horse  at  their  origin  is  no  less 
than  ten  times  larger  than  that  of  man.  And  as  we  pursue  our 
.  researches  into  comparative  anatomy,  we  find  that  we  are 
able,  in  most  cases  at  least,  to  trace  a  correspondence  between 
the  perfection  of  the  respective  functions  ana  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  organs.  Most  of  the  inferior  animals  have  larger 
nerves,  and  possess  some  of  the  nervous  functions  in  a  much 
more  acute  state  than  man,  but  man  decidedly  excels  them  all 
in  the  comparative  size  of  the  brain  and  in  the  perfection  of  his 
intellectual  functions  \ 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Willis  the  proportion  of  the  cerebrum 
to  the  cerebellum  is  a  point  that  has  been  attended  to  by  ana- 
tomists, as  marking  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  perfectibn  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  proportion 
of  the  cerebrin  to  'the  cerebeUuin  «  greater  in  man  iJrn  any 
Other  animal.  But  although  this  holds  good  in  most  instances, 
it  appears  firom  Cuvier  that  there  are  some  exceptions,  and,  as 

^  Cuvier,  Le9.  d'Anat.  Ck>mp.  t.  ii.  p.  149  et  seq.  See  also  Lawrence's 
Lect.p.  191. 

*  Observ.  Neurol,  ex  Anat.  Comp.  in  Ludwig,  Scrip.  Neur.  t  iii.p.  150. 

*  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  iy.  §  92 ;  de  Basi  Enceph.  p.  14 ;  et  Tab.  Bas« 
Enceph.  Cap.  1.  p.  5.  .11 ;  Lawrence's  Lectures,  p.  192  et  seq;  Blumen- 
bach's  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  292.  Prof.  Carus,  in  his  comparative 
examinations  of  the  nervous  systems  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  insists 
upon  the  greater  proportion  which  the  brain  bears  to  the  spinal  cord  in  the 
human  subject ;  Comp.  Anat.  by  Gore,  p.  273 . .  7. 

^  Prof.  Tiedemann,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has   pointed  out    an 

interesting  analogy  between  the  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human 

foetus  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  the  respective  state  of  its  two  gre^ 

divisions,     hi  the  earlier  stages  of  existence  the  spinal  cord  predominates, 

wliile  the  brain  is  relatively  increased  in  size  in  pTopoTlVoti  \.o  iVve  devdbopment 

of  the  various  parts  of  the  young  animal. 
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is  often  the  case  in  comparative  anatomy,  we  fitid  that  in  those 
points  where  man  differs  most  from  other  animals,  there  are  some 
species  of  simias  which  resemble  the  human  subject  In  man 
the  Weight  of  the  cerebrum  is  to  that  of  the  cerebellum  as  nine 
to  one,  in  the  dog  as  eight  to  one,  in  the  horse  as  seven  to  one, 
in  the  cat  ^a  six  to  one,  in  the  sheep  as  five  to  one,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  certain  species  of  monkey,  the  proportion  is  as 
much  as  fourteen  to  one\  It  may  seem  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  although,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  we  find  a  general 
ratio  between  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  large 
size  of  the  cerebrum,  compared  with  that  of  the  cerebellum,  yet 
when  we  descend  lower  in  the  scale,  we  meet  with  some  case 
ID  which  the  cerebellum  is  entirely  wanting.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  general  form  of  the  brain  differs  so  much  from  that 
of  man,  and  the  animals  that  resemble  him,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  are  the  parts  most  analogous  to  each  other,  or  to 
what  portions  of  the  brain  the  different  appellations  ought  to  be 
applied. 

Another  comparison  has  been  instituted,  which  gives  a  more 
constant  superiority  to  the  human  subject,  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  although,  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  simiae  are  found  to  be 
more  analogous  to  man  than  to  any  other  animals  ^ 
-  All  these  comparative  observations  are  deserving  of  attention, 
bat  we  may  remark  concerning  them,  that  we  might,  a  priori^ 
tfKpect  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  to  depend  as  much,  at 
least,  npon  the  perfection  of  its  organization,  as  upon  its  mere 
bulk,  or  upon  the  proportion  between  the  size  of  its  different 
parts^  It  does  not  appear  that  any  very  accurate  comparative 
observations  have  been  made  upon  the  minute  structure  of  the 
brmin  in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  nor  perhaps  ought  wo  to 
expect  to  be  able  to  discern  any  visible  difference  between  them; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  variety  exists  in  their  ge- 
neral figure  and  anatomical  structure,  and  although  we  are  very 
fre<inent]y  unable  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  configura- 
tion of  parts  and  their  respective  functions,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  such  a  connexion  actually  exists '. 

The  only  further  observations  that  I  shall  offer  on  the  com- 
j^arative  uses  of  the  diifiereut  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
concerning  the  appropriate  ofSce  of  the  ganglia.  From  the 
inode  in  which  they  are  composed,  it  appeared  a  natural  conclu- 

'  L^  d'Anat.  Ck)Dip.  t.  ii.  p.  152  et  seq. ;  Bliunenbach's  Comp.  Anat. 
hf  Lamence*  p.  312.  The  experiments  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  raerred  to 
aqove,  confirm  the  fiict,  as  to  the  exceptions  from  the  general  rule  being  not 
onfiequent, 

'  Le^.  d'  Anat.  Comp.  t.  ii.  p.  152  et  seq.  The  dolphin  forms  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  among  the  animals  upon  which  observations  have  been 
made. 

*  This  inquiry  into  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  has  been  ptosQ- 
cQled  with  much  diligence  by  Serres,  in  the  work  to  which  1  have  leCene^ 
above. 
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eion,  that  one  oflBice  which  they  perfoim  is  to  produce  a  more 
complete  connexion  and  sympathy  between  the  sensations  of 
different  parts ;  but  this,  as  far  as  appears,  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  simple  union  of  the  nervous  filaments,  as 
occurs  in  the  plexuses,  without  the  additional  apparatus  which 
we  observe  in  the  ganglia ;  some  eminent  anatomists,  as  Wins- 
low,  Willis,  and  Vieussens,  supposed  them  to  be  small  brains, 
or  independent  sources  of  nervous  power  and  central  spots,  to 
which  perceptions  are  referred.  This  opinion  is  embraced  by 
Richerand*  and  by  Cuvier%  and  a  doctrine  essentially  similar 
is  maintained  by  Bichat",  who  conceives  them  to  be  the  ner* 
vous  centres  of  the  organic  functions.  Lancisi  had  a  fancifiil 
notion  that  they  promoted  the  flow  of  the  animal  spirits  along 
the  nerves,  by  a  kind  of  muscular  action^;  Johnstone  supposed 
that  their  use  is  to  render  the  organs  which  derive  their  nerves 
from  them  independent  of  the  will^,  and  it  has  been  lately 
conjectured  that  their  ojQice  is  to  recruit  the  nerves  that  pass 
through  them,  or  to  add  to  their  substance,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain  has  been  conceived  to 
generate  the  medulla.  Dr.  Philip  considers  the  ganglia  as  se- 
condary nervous  centres,  the  specific  ofiice  of  which  is  to  receive 
supplies  of  the  nervous  influence  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  which  are  the  active  parts' of  Uie  system,  and  trans- 
mit this  collected  influence,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  to  the  or- 
gans, where  it  is  required,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  serve 
to  combine  into  one  whole  the  different  parts  of  die  nervous 
system  ^  But  the  difiiculty  which  has  been  already  alluded  to 
occurs  in  this  hypothesis,  that  this  combination  of  nervous  in- 
fluence, so  far  as  we  know,  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  mere  union  of  the  nervous  filaments^.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
apprehend  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  specific  office  of  die 
ganglia  has  not  been  discovered. 

1  Physiologie,  t.  i.  p.  108. 

'  Le^.  d*Anat.  Corop.  Intr.  p.  26.  The  author  remarks  that  the  gaq^ 
are  larger  and  more  numerous  when  the  brain  is  deficient  in  size. 

*  Anat  G6n.  t.  i.  p.  200;  t.  ii.  p.  405. 

^  Morgagni,  Advers.  Anat.  pars.  5.  p.  113. 

*  Essay  on  the  Ganglia,  p.  19. 

*  Inquiry,  p.  170  et  seq. ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815,  p.  436 ;  Quart.  Joum. 
V.  xiii.  p.  266 ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  55  et  seq. ;  see  especially  his 
genenU  conclusions,  p.  70,  1.  This  opinion  is  also  eoibraced  by  Dr«  JM^get; 
Bridgewater  Treat,  v.  ii.  p.  359,  0. 

*  For  a  concise  view  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
upon  this  subject,  see  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  §  161 ;  also  B^daid, 
Anat.  Ch.  10.  §  3.  In  connexion  with  the  physiology  of  these  organs,  it  is 
important  to  refer  to  the  late  investigations  of  Sir  G.  Bell  and  others,  frpm 
which  we  learn,  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  have  ganglia  at  ihea  roots* 
while  those  of  modoa  are  without  them. 


"*»if    f9  'i*'  i       f-       'I'    <*^^       .  i-.   .^%Vlf    ..,,.,,■.       .       ^-      .-.    »       '■AT     Jf\    0 

■    M     -m.      ^    ^      1^  2  r.  ■■.         ,.  ..  .-•4,.  ».'  «. 
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Sect.  4.   Connexion  between  the  Muscular  and  Nervous 

Systems, 

Having  considered  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  nervous 
system,  I  proceed  to  inqiure  into  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  nerves  and  the  muscles,  or,  more  generally,  between 
sensation  and  motion.  After  Haller  had  clearly  established  the 
difference  between  the  two  essential  properties  of  animal  life, 
contractility  and  sensibility,  and  pointed  out  their  mode  of  ac- 
tion, it  was  universally  admitted  that  the  former  of  them  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  motion  and  the  latter  of  sensation  \  It 
was  obvious  that  motion  was,  in  many  cases,  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  sensation,  but  the  question  then  arose,  whether  it 
was  so  in  all  instances.  The  solution  of  this  question  was  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  and  eventually  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  animated  controversies  that  ever  took  place  in  phy- 
siology, and  which,  although  no  longer  pursued  with  any  de- 
gree of  acrimony,  subsists  to  the  present  day. 

The  point  at  issue  may  be  thus  stated.  When  a  stimulant 
acts  upon  a  muscular  fibre,  so  as  to  produce  contraction,  does  it 
act  immediately  upon  the  fibre  itself,  or  does  it  not  always  act 
through  the  intervention  of  a  nerve  ?  The  nerves  are  the  organs 
of  sensation ;  when,  therefore,  a  muscle  receives  the  impression 
of  a  stimulant,  is  not  this  impr^s8ion  always,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, received  upon  the  nervous  matter  distributed  through 
the  muscle,  and  the  impression  then  transferred  from  the  nerve 
to  the  muscular  fibre  ?  Haller  and  his  disciples  thought  the 
intervention  of  the  nerves  not  to  be  necessary,  but  supposed 
that  the  irritability  of  the  muscle,  as  thev  termed  it,  was,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  alone  concerned,  and  that,  consequently, 
stimulants  were  capable  of  acting  upon  the  fibre  itself.  His 
opponents,  of  whom  Whytt  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
zealous,  supported  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  maintained  that 
the  muscular  fibre  is  merely  an  organ  of  motion,  that  it  is  inca- 
pable of  receiving  impressions  firom  external  objects,  and  never 
contracts,  except  through  the  intervention  of  the  nervous 
power'.  This  hypothesis  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  French 
writers,  particularly  by  Senac,  who  became  one  of  its  most  able 
defenders,  as  well  as  by  the  colleagues  of  Whytt,  Cullen,  and 
Monro ;  and  it  was  the  doctrine  generally  embraced  in  the  Uni- 
Teruty  of  Edinburgh,  then  approaching  to  its  most  splendid 

1  Thii  was  the  piincimd  object  of  his  '*  M£m.  sur  la  nature  sens,  et  iirit.  des 
joprties  du  corps  animal ;"  it  contains  a  number  of  experiments  perfbrmed  by 
Umwlf  and  bv  his  friends  and  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
wtablishing  his  doctrine ;  among  the  principal  contiibutors  are,  Zinn,  Ziinmer- 

■B.  Fontana,  Tiasot,  and  CaldanL 

^  OuyMjad  hfwohatmj  MMqos,  9Bet  1.  p.  lOelaSii, 
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period  of  reputation  \  The  term  irritability,  which  had  been 
originally  used  by  Glisson  in  a  physiological  sense,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  Haller,  was  employed  by  the  two  parties  in  a 
somewhat  difierent  meaning,  a  circunistance  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  in  examining  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy. By  Haller  it  is  intended  to  express  the  power  in- 
herent  in  the  muscular  fibre  (its  vis  incita)  of  being  excited  to 
contraction  on  the  application  of  a  stimulant;  according  to 
Whytt  it  means  the  faculty  which  the  muscular  fibre  possessed 
of  receiving  impressions  transmitted  to  it  from  the  nerves.  The 
experiments  and  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  this 
controversy,  in  support  of  the  two  opposite  opinions',  have 
filled  many  volumes ;  I  shall  only  have  it  in  my  power  at  pre- 
sent to  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  that  have  been  stated, 
and  the  general  scope  of  the  reasoning  that  has  been  em- 
ployed ^ 

The  great  argument  of  Haller  was  an  appeal  to  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  obvious  powers  of  the  animal  body.  He 
made  a  distinction  between  the  contractile  and  the  sensitive  or- 
gans, and  he  endeavoiured  to  point  out  to  what  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem these  terms  were  respectively  applicable  *.  He  pointed  out 
some  which  were  extremely  contractile,  but  were  only  scantily 
supplied  with  nerves,  and  it  was  found  generally,  that  the  con^ 
tractility  of  parts  did  not  bear  any  ratio  to  their  sensibility,  or  to 
the  quantity  of  nerves  sent  to  them.  The  example  of  the  heart 
was  adduced  in  proof  of  this  position.  Indeed,  so  little  sensi- 
itive  is  this  organ,  not  merely  in  its  sound,  but  even  in  its  morbid 
state,  that  there  are  many  wcU-lmown  instances,  where  it  19 
found  to  have  undergone  great  alteration  in  its  structure,  to  have 

*  Willis,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that  minutely  attended  to  the  opentioiis 
of  the  nervous  system,  conceived  that  all  motion  depends  upon,  or  or^inatas 
in,  the  nerves,  and  that  the  nerves  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  orgam 
are  derived  from  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  respectively.  Mayow,  Boer* 
haave,  and  other  eminent  physiologists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  adopted  Willis's  hypothesis, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  prevailing  opinion  until  the  time  or  HaBeri 
A  well  digested  summary  of  Cullen's  doctrines  on  the  functions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  contained  in  Dr.  Thomson's  work,  p.  269.  .325. 

'  A  well-digested  and  correct  state  of  the  hypotheses  tliat  prevailed  on  this 
subject  before  the  time  of  Haller,  and  of  his  own  doctrines,  will  be  found  in 
a  report  made  to  the  French  Institute  on  the  experiments  of  Legaflois  by 
Percy,  Humboldt,  and  Hall^ ;  see  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  x.  p.  207;  and  PKHp, 
in  Quarterly  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  96;  also  Dr.  Cooke's  introduction  to  his  va* 
luable  treatise  on  nervous  diseases.  Cabanis,  an  doquent  and  acute 
writer,  and  the  nature  of  whose  work  might  be  supposed  to  lead  him  la  ^ 
degreeof  logical  accuracy,  has,  notwithstanding,  chosen  to  regard  this  con- 
troversy as  merely  a  verbal  one,  but  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  stat- 
ing that  he  has  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  argument.  See 
Rapports  du  Phys.  et  Mor.  de  Thomme,  t.  i.  p.  90,  91,  (2d  edit.)  •  Fcir  a 
more  particular  account  of  Wh^'s  opinions,  and  for  -the  share  which 
he  took  in  the  discussions  >  of  hjs  times,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  ThoBUOii» 
p.  241.. 258. 

'  Mem.  surles  Part.  Sens,  et  Irrit.     Qfvn,  l/tinora^  t«  i.  p.  4289.  - 
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hfld  its  parts  condensed  by  the  effect  of  inflammation,  or  even. 
destroyed  by  suppuration,  and  yet  no  pain  has  been  felt,  and 
nothing  unusual  has  been  experienced,  except  a  sense  of  op- 
pression,  and  this  not  depending  so  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  heart  itself,  as  upon  the  difficulty  which  it  had  in  transmit- 
ting the  blood  along  the  arteries. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  urged  as  a  powerful  argument  in 
&your  of  the  Hidlerian  doctrine,  that  muscular  parts  remain 
contractile  for  a  long  time  after  they  are  removed  from  the  body, 
and  when  their  communication  with  the  brain  is  of  course  de- 
stroyed \  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  heart, 
which  in  frogs  and  in  cold-blooded  animals  generally,  for  many 
hours  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  will  still  contract  on 
the  application  of  a  stimulant ;  but  how,  it  is  asked,  can  the 
nenrous  system  be  concerned  in  this  case,  since  the  centre  of 
the  sensibility  is  removed  ? 

A  third  set  of  facts,  which  were  supposed  to  be  still  more  in 
fiiTonr  of  his  doctrine,  was  brought  forwards  by  Haller,  consist- 
ing of  the  accounts  of  foetuses  that  were  bom  with  imperfect 
brains,  or  even  altogether  without  heads,  and  yet  had  grown  to 
tb^r  frill  size  in  the  uterus,  and  after  birth  exhibited  many  marks 
of  contractility,  being  capable  of  moving  their  limbs  upon  the 
application  of  stimuli,  of  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
and  intestines,  and,  in  short,  of  exercising  the  accustomed  func- 
tionjA,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  imperfect  organization  '. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that,  if  we  could  have  supplied  the. 
materials  for  digestion,  life  might  have  been  prolonged  to  an  inde- 
finite period*  This  point  has  been  lately  insisted  upon  by  Dr. 
Philip,  in  his  essay  on  the  connexion  between  the  muscular  and 
the  nervous  powers.  From  some  experiments  that  were  per- 
formed by  Legallois  on  this  subject,  it  seemed  to  be  proved,  that 
the  motion  of  the  heart  was  independent  of  the  brain,  yet  that 
there  was  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  heart  and  the 
spinal  cord  \  But  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  have  demon- 
strated, that  the  spinal  cord  is  no  more  necessary  than  the  brain 
for  the  motion  of  tne  heart.  He  found  that  the  total  destruction 
both  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  did  not  prevent  the  con* 
traction  of  the  heart  from  proceeding  in  its  ordinair  manner, 
piorided  its  other  connexions  with  the  system  were  duly  main- 
tained ;  he  likewise  adduces  cases,  apparently  well  authenticated, 
of  foBtnses  bom  in  a  state  of  maturity,  where  the  spinal  cord,  aa 
well  as  the  brain,  was  totally  wanting  *. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Hallerian  doctrine  has  been  supposed 
by  some  physiologists  to  receive  very  powerihl  support  from  the 
constitution  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  such  as  the  Actinis, 

^  Haller  sur  les  Part.  Sens,  et  Iirit.  t.  i.  p.  48  et  seq. 
-  *  A  mote  porticulBr  account  of  these  will  be  gtven  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
tliew«rk. 
:  *  Sot  W  Frinicipe  de  la  Vis»  p.  138  et  8eq.  et  alibi.. 

<  Philip's  I119.jBu.tfSL    LMwrfoce,  in  Mmk  Chir.  Tnms.  v.  v.  p.  \^  ^^«<\. 
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and  oihers  of  the  larger  zoophytes^  which  are  of  considerable- 
size,  and  are  endowed  with  a  great  degree  of  contractile  power,' 
yet  in  which  the  most  minute  researches  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  a  netvoas  system.  The  limbs  of  these  animals  contract 
upon  the  application  of  a  stimulant,  and  of  course  the  contrae* 
tion  is  brought  about  without  the  intervention  of  nenres,  bat  aa- 
it  appears  to  be  precisely  similtr  to  that  of  animala  that  hate  a 
nervous  system,  so  we  may  conclude  that  in  both  casesiSife  pt(^^ 
cess  is  conducted  in  the  same  mannetj  and  according  to  the  naime 
gfeneral  laws. 

A  fifth  argument  in  favour  of  the  Hallerian  doctrine  has  been 
derived  from  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  come  into  existence  and  acquire  their  full  powers. 
By  minute  observations  made  upon  the  foetus,  and  more  e8t)eci-' 
i^y  upon  the  chick  in  ovo,  during  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
existence,  we  learn  that  the  formation  of  the  heart  precedes  that 
of  the  brain ;  that  the  first  distinct  indication  of  life  is  a  smiall 
beating  point,  the  punctum  saliens,  as  it  has  been  called ',  ^hicfa 
afterwards  becomes  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ventricles ; 
from  this  the  large  vessels  gradually  expand,  and  it  is  not  until 
after  some  time  that  the  brain  becomes  organized  *.  The  sdc* 
cessive  periods  at  which  the  functions  of  the  parts  respectively' 
commence  their  actions  agree  with  these  observations.  The 
contractions  of  the  heart  proceed  with  perfect  regularity  long 
before  we  can  trace  any  sign  of  the  operations  of  the  ner^'ous 
system,  and  we  find  a  great  variety  of  involuntary  muscular  mo- 
tions performed  in  the  most  p^ect  manner  immediately  after 
birth,  while  it  seems  necessary  that  a  considerable  length  of  time 
should  elapse  before  any  of  the  nervous  functions  arc  capable  of 
being  exercised  *. 

Besides  the  above  arguments,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  derived 
from  legitimate  grounds  of  reasoning,  other  considerations  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Hallerian  doctrine,  which  are 
either  in  themselves  of  less  weight,  or  have  been  since  super- 
seded by  more  correct  scientific  investigations.  These  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  notice,  except  indeed  that  derived  (torn  the 
analogy  of  vegetables,  which  Haller  himself  seems  to  have  re- 
garded as  of  considerable  force.  Plants,  he  said,  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  irritability,  they  possess  spontaneous  motion,  and  obey 
the  operation  of  stimulants,  yet  they  are  ^Hthout  nerves,  so  that 
we  have  here  a  case  in  which  irritability  exists  independent  of 

1  Harvey  de  Generatione,  Exerc.  17. 

'  From  the  recent  observations  of  Sir  £.  Home  we  learn,  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  visible  before  the  heart,  but  it  may  be 
argued,  that  the  nervous  system  is  at  this  period  incapable  of  performing  any 
of  its  functions ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  342. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  iv.  4.  28.    On  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  opinion 
of  Blainville,  as  detaOed  by  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  223  et  seq.     See  alao  t. 
iv.  p.  353,  for  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  bv  various  physiologists 
respecting  the  successive  development  of  the  ^arts  of  the  foetus.    . 
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a  nerrous  system.  But  this  is  certainly  an  attempt  to  explaiu 
what  is  obscure  by  something  which  is  still  more  so ;  we  know 
less  of  vegetable  tnan  of  animal  life,  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
itritability  of  vegetables,  we  employ  a  metaphorical  expression 
to  denote  a  quality,  with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  totally 
unacquainted. 

I  must  sot  omit  to  mention  an  argument,  that  would  have 
great  w^ght  in  favour  of  the  independent  contractilitv  of  the. 
muscidar  fibre,  were  the  &ct  on  which  it  is  founded  fbllv  esta^ 
blished.  I  allude  to  some  experiments  which  were  performed 
in  Italy  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  application  of  gafranism  to 
tiie  fibrin  of  the  blood  immediately  after  coagulation,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a  contraction  was  produced  in  this  sub- 
stance similar  to  that  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The  strong  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibnn 
would  no  doubt  go  far  to  demonstrate,  that  if  contraction  could 
be  produced  without  the  inten'^ention  of  nerves  in  the  one  case, 
it  might  be  so  likewise  in  the  other.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  fact  in  question  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated ;  the  experi- 
ment, when  performed  in  this  country,  has  not  succeeded,  and 
although  a  negative  experiment  is  not  to  be  considered  as  of 
itself  of  equal  force  Mriui  a  positive  one,  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  \ 

Fowerful  and  direct  as  the  arguments  may  seem  which  were 
adduced  by  Haller  and  his  disciples,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  independent  action  of  the  muscular  fibre,  the  neurologists  have 
not  been  remiss  in  replying  to  them,  and  they  have  further  sup- 
ported their  side  of  the  question  by  arguments,  which,  by  many 
physiologists,  have  been  thought  even  more  convincing.  In 
opposition  to  Haller  they  have  likewise  appealed  to  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  body,  and  have  particularly  insisted  upon 
the  general  difiusion  of  ner\'ous  matter  through  the  substance  of 
the  muscles.  Although  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  nerves  to 
their  extreme  ramifications,  yet  it  is  contended  that  they  are  in 
fret  distributed  to  each  individual  fibre,  for  when  we  insert  into 
a  muscular  part  the  finest  point  of  a  needle,  if  it  be  only  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  contraction,  it  will  excite  a  corresponding 
sensation.  Indeed  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  this  side  of 
the  question,  and  particularly  Smith,  seem  disposed  to  rest  the 
issue  of  the  question  upon  this  sole  point,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  discover  any  part  which  is  contractile,  and  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  not  furnished  with  nerves.  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  put  it  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment,  for  although 
we  might  have  it  in  our  power  to  obtain  the  muscular  fibre  in  a 
separate  state,  and  mignt  even,  by  the  diagnostic  characters 

*  See  also  Benelius  on  the  progress  of  animal  chemistiy,  p.  20,  where  we 
ate  informed  that  the  apparent  contraction  of  fibrin  upon  the  application  of 
dcctricity  depends  upon  the  shrinking  of  the  body  connected  with  its  ooa^- 
ic  b  not  improbable  that  theproeesB  may  be  promoted  by  cAectcidt^. 
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pointeil  out  by  Fontana^  aecuratelj  disUnguish  between  the  mus- 
cular and  tbe  neivous  filaments,  yet  in  employing  the  mechanical 
means  necessary  for  their  separation,  all  their  vital  properties 
would  be  unavoidably  extinguished.  With  respect  to  the  heart 
and  the  other  parts  whicli  are  scantily  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
yet  possess  a  great  degree  of  contractility,  it  was  said  that  in 
these  cases,  the  quantity  of  nerve,  although  small,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  stimulant,  and  the  degree  of  effect  re* 
quired,  and,  in  short,  that  the  ner^'es  of  the  heart  are  adequate 
to  the  action  of  the  organ.  Then  it  is  argued  that  the  heart  is 
furnished  with  nerves,  although  small,  and  if  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  producing  its  contraction,  for  what  purpose  are  they 
destined  ? 

With  respect  to  the  power  which  individual  muscles  possess 
of  retaining  their  contractility  when  separated  from  the  body, 
the  neurologists  certainly  appear  to  have  been  much  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  phenomena,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  the  opinion,  which  appears  to  involve  a  gross 
inconsistency,  that  the  sentient  principle  is  divisible  \  or  rather 
t^at  there  is  no  sensorium  commune.  This  inconsistency  they 
could  only  escape  by  adopUug  the  Stahlian  hypothesis  of  the 
soul  being  co-extended  with  the  body  ^,  as  they  termed  it,  or  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  were  able  individually  to  perceive 
the  effect  of  stimuli  applied  to  tliem.  Senac  explicitly  states  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord  possess  all  the 
properties  of  the  brain,  only  in  a  less  degree,  and  that  they  are 
capable,  for  a  limited  time,  of  performing  all  its  functions  *•  Ac* 
cording  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  animal  spirits,  which  was  then 
generally  adopted,  he  conceives  that  the  spinal  cord  and  evea 
the  nerves  are  capable  of  generating  these  spirits,  and,  in  short, 
that  the  whole  nervous  system  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  seat  of 
perception  \    The  same  kind  of  reasoning  was  appUed  to  repel 

1  Whytt  on  Sensibility  and  Lritability,  part  2,  §  2.  On  Vital  and  Invo- 
luntary Motions,  §  14.  We  may  remark  now  directly  the  opinions  of  thia 
learned  physiologist  lead  to  materialism,  at  the  very  time  that  he  ia  aiuulag 
arainst  this  doctrine ;  a  striking  example  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  wi 
uul  when  we  attempt  to  investigate  topics  that  are  beyond  our  comprehen8ioa« 
and  a  powerful  motive  for  exercising  the  utmost  candour  towards  those  who 
differ  from  us  on  such  abstruse  points.  Mr.  Mayo,  who  is  in  general  remaifc- 
able  £br  the  correctness  of  his  phraseology,  may  be  cited  as  an  iUuatmtioir  cf 
the  same  sentiment.  In  his  observations  upon  this  much  agitated  quesdea^ 
he  uses  the  expression,  "  mind  and  matter  are  logically  distinct  subetances," 
thus  controverting  his  own  position  in  the  very  enunciation  of  it  The  Cttidi4 
and  philosophical  reflections  with  which  he  concludes  the  chapter  cannot  b<?' 
too  highly  commended ;  Anat.  Comment,  p.  8,  9. 

'  S^  Stuart  de  Motu  MuscuL  §  5. 

>  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  likewise  of  Scarpa ;  speaking  of  the  nerfta 
generally,  ne  savs  that  they  possess  a  power  independent  of  the  brain,  vod 
eites.  the  cases  of  acephalous  foetuses  in  proof  of  this  point ;  Tabuke  Neur.  §  8S. 
'  *  Tniik  du  Cceur,  liv.  4.  c.  vlii.  These,  and  other  aimilar  jpeculrtidniy 
may  be  cegiUNied  a»  analogoiia  to  Dr.  Hall's  hypothesia  retpec^feg  wlMt  hm 
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the  arguments  that  were  drawn  from  the  existence  of  fcetiiscs 
without  heads,  in  which  case  it  was  said  that  the  seat  of  sensi- 
bility was  only  in  part  removed,  and  that  what  was  left  in  the 
spinal  cord,  the  nerves,  and  the  ganglia,  was  still  competent  to 
carry  on  all  the  functions,  which  are  exercised  by  these  imper- 
fect beings. 

In  connexion  with  this  argument  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  different  classes 
of  animals,  bears  no  proportion  to  each  other ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  we  descend  to  the  less  perfectly  organized  classes,  the  brain 
diminishes,  and  at  length  entirely  disappears,  while  the  spinal 
oord  is  increased  in  size,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
place  of  the  brain.  These  facts  are  well  known,  but  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  them  is  not  so  clear.  Before  we  can  form 
an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  ner\'Ous  system, 
derived  from  observations  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
inferior  animals,  we  must  previously  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  functions,  which  we  have  many  reasons 
for  supposing  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  human 
species.  The  acephalous  fcetuses,  which  have  been  employed 
to  show  tlie  independence  of  the  muscles  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, have  been  also  brought  forward  to  prove  the  independence 
of  ^e  nerves  upon  the  brain,  for  it  is  said  that,  in  these  cases, 
the  nerves  are  perfectly  formed^  or  even  sometimes  larger  than 
natural,  as  if  intended  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  brain. 
Bnt  kere  again,  although  we  may  admit  the  anatomical  facts, 
the  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  them,  for  in 
these  instances  there  is  no  uneqidvocal  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  any  Ainctions,  which  the  Hallerians  conceive  to  be  exclusively 
attached  to  the  brain  as  distinct  from  the  nerves,  and  although 
the  nerves  exhibited  their  natural  appearance,  and  seemed  to 
poesess  a  perfect  anatomical  structure,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  in  what  degree  they  were  capable  of  exercising  their 
appropriate  functions. 

The  uniformity  of  the  action  of  the  different  fibres  of  which 
tkernrascle  consists^  or  what  has  been  termed  the  general  con- 
seht  of  all  its  parts,  has  been  regarded  by  some  of  the  neurolo- 
giala  as  an  argument  of  much  weight  in  favour  of  their  doctrine. 
If  only  one  fibre  be  irritated,  the  whole  muscle  instantly 
eonlraeta;  but  how  can  this  contraction  be  propagated  from 
fibre  to  fibre  except  by  means  of  nerves  ?  This  argument, 
however,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of  muscular 
contractility  which  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume,  and  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  endeavouring  to  explain  a  difficulty  by  the 
adoption  of  an  hypothetical  principle,  which  itself  stands  in 
need  of  proof. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Hallerian  hypothesis,  drawn 
from  the  absence  of  nerves  in  the  zoophytes,  was  answered  by 
aaserting,that  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  s1yv\c- 
tnre  of  ^ese  animals  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  our  reaf^omw^^ 
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and  it  iva8  even  alleged,  that  tke  same  argument  might  be 
employed  to  prove  the  existence  of  contractility  without  the 
muscular  fibres ;  for  a  proper  fibrous  structure  can  no  more  be 
perceived  in  these  animals  than  a  nervous  system.  In  the  same 
manner  it  was  stated,  that  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  different 
parts  are  formed  was  a  subject  involved  in  too  much  obscurity 
to  permit  us  to  employ  it  in  our  reasoning.  It  was  said  that 
the  heart  might  be  sooner  visible  than  the  bi*ain,  in  consequence 
of  its  motion,  of  its  consistence,  and  its  otlier  sensible  properties, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide  which  of  the  parts  is 
actually  first  brought  into  existence  \ 

So  far  1  have  attempted  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  neurologists  replied  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Halle- 
rians  ;  they  have  also  employed  direct  argiunents  in  support  of 
their  opinions,  which  must  now  be  stated.  But  before  I  enter 
upon  this  subject  I  may  remark  concerning  the  heart,  which,  as 
it  appears,  has  been  appealed  to  by  the  supporters  of  both  sides 
of  the  question,  as  a  proof  of  their  respective  doctrines,  that  the 
structure  of  the  nerves  of  this  organ  has  itself  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  among  anatomists,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
learned  discussion  and  minute  investigations.  According  to 
Soemmering  '^,  the  nerves  sent  to  the  heart  are  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  tlie  size  of  the  organ  than  to  any  other  muscle, 
and  it  was  even  contended  by  Behrens  ^,  that  these  nerves 
are  not  destined  for  the  muscular  part  of  the  organ,  but  for  its 
large  vessels,  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  no  less  re- 
spectable authority  of  Scarpa  *  in  support  of  the  opinion  tliat 
the  heart  is  furnished  with  nerves  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  muscles  of  the  body  *.  Until  the  anatomical  question 
respecting  the  nerves  of  the  heart  be  decided,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  build  any  physiological  hypothesis  upon  them,  but  the 
comparatively  insensitive  state  of  the  heart  is  admitted  by  every 
one,  and  may  be  adduced  as  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
neurologists,  even  were  the  existence  of  its  nerves  fully  esta- 
blished. 

The  argument  which  was  brought  forward  by  the  neurologists 
with  the  most  confidence  was  derived  firom  experiments  made 
with  artificial  stimulants,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that, 
in  a  great  number  of  the  most  imequivocal  cases,  they  act  upon 
the  muscles  through  the  intervention  of  tlie  ner\'es.     The  expe- 

'  See  note  in  p.  174.  »  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  iii.  sect.  32. 

'  Dissert,  qua  demon.  Cor  Nervis  carere. 

*  Tabulae  Neurologicae  Card.  Nerv.  &c.  These  may  be  considered  as,  in 
all  respects,  among  the  best  anatomical  plates  that  were  ever  published. 
They  are  admirably  expressive  of  the  subject,  without  the  gaudiness  of  the 
French  engravers,  who  appear  to  aim  principally  at  effect,  or  the  tameness  of 
the  English,  who  seem  to  think  of  little  else  except  (economy.  See  also 
Cloquet,  pL  189. 

*  See  ^so  Scnac's  work  on  the  Heart,  liv.  i.  ch.  7,  where  we  have  a  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  observations  of  various  anatomists  and  physiologists  pre- 
vious to  liis  publication,  and  liv.  iii.  ch.  8.  sect.  5. 
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riments  of  Smith  are  some  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most 
decisive  that  were  performed  on  this  subject',  and  he  found 
that  exactly  the  same  effects  were  produced,  whether  the 
stimulant  was  a])plied  to  the  fibres  themselves,  or  to  the  nerve 
that  is  distributed  through  them  *.  This  he  observed  to  obtain 
with  respect  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  stimulants,  mechanical 
as  well  as  chemical,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  easy  to  detach  the 
ner\'e  from  the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  the  application  may 
be  made  to  it  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner.  The  ex- 
periments that  have  been  more  lately  made  with  galvanism 
tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  Here,  when  a  muscle  is  completely 
separated  from  the  body,  except  by  the  intervention  of  a  nene, 
contractions  are  excited  by  transmitting  the  electric  influence 
through  the  nerve,  and  it  is  always  found  that  if  a  trunk  of  a 
nerve  form  part  of  a  circuit,  it  is  not  the  muscles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  nerve  that  are  excited,  but  those  to  which  the 
nerve  is  ultimately  distributed,  however  distant  they  may  be. 

By  reversing  the  nature  of  the  experiment  the  reverse  effect 
was  produced.  If  instead  of  applying  a  stimulant  we  make  use 
of  a  sedative,  such  as  opium  or  laurel  water,  and  immerse  the 
nerve  in  it,  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  is  sent  lose  their 
contractility  as  entirely  as  if  the  sedative  had  been  applied  to 
the  muscular  fibres  themselves.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  so  well 
substantiated  as  to  admit  of  no  contradiction,  and  they 
undoubtedly  seem  to  disprove  one  part  of  Haller's  doctrine,  that 
opium  and  other  narcotics,  when  they  affect  the  muscular 
power,  operate  through  the  intervention  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  not  of  the  nerves.  Now  it  is  said  that  we  have  certain 
eridence  of  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  power  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases ;  it  is  therefore  a  reasonable  and  fair  inference 
that  the  same  intervention  exists  in  all  cases,  and  that  muscular 
contraction  never  ensues  firom  the  application  of  a  stimulant, 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  nerve. 

But  the  facts  which  have  been  generally  thought  the  most 
decisive  against  Haller  are  those  in  which  we  observe  the  mus- 
cular power  to  be  affected  by  mental  operations,  such  as  the 
passions,  and  this  is  observed  to  be  especially  the  case  with  re- 
mect  to  the  heart,  the  organ  which  had  been  selected  by  the 
Hallerians,  as  one  that  acted  independently  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  was  even  thought  to  be  entirely  without  nerves. 
And  besides  the  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  the 
body,  whilein  a  state  of  health, numerous  pathological  occurrences 
daily  present  themselves  to  us,  where  the  contractility  of  the 
muscles  is  obviously  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  hy  agents  which  can  only  operate  through  its  means. 

■  From  a  MS.  copy  of  Cullen's  Lectures  on  Physiology,  of  which  I  am  in 
posseflsion,  it  appears  that  it  was  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Smith's  experi- 
ments, that  he  derived  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  fibres. 

*  De  Actione  Musculari,  passim. 
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Other  considerations  of  less  weight  or  founded  upon  less  cer- 
tain grounds,  have  been  urged  by  the  neurologists,  but  what  I 
have  stated  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  most  important  part 
of  their  reasoning,  and  so  convincing  did  it  appear,  that  their 
hypothesis  has  been  continually  gaining  ground,  until  it  came 
to  be  almost  universally  adopted  \ 

The  opinions  of  physiologists  on  this  disputed  question  were 
much  influenced  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  neurologists 
by  the  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  train  of  experiments  which 
were  performed  by  Legallois,  to  which  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  refer.  Ilaller  had  showa  that  the  heart  can  continue 
its  action  when  it  is  detached  from  the  nerves  that  proceed  to 
it  directly  from  the  brain,  and  had  thence  concluded  that  it 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  Legallois, 
however,  endeavomed  to  prove,  that  if,  besides  the  removal 
of  the  brain,  we  also  destroy  the  spinal  cord,  the  motion  of 
the  heart  immediately  ceases,  and  thus,  by  estabUshing,  as 
he  conceived,  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  tl)e  spinal  cord,  he  controverted  the  argument 
that  had  been  deduced  by  Haller  in  favour  of  the  independent 
contractility  of  tlie  muscles.  The  experiments  by  which  Le- 
gallois supported  his  opinion  were  apparently  so  direct  and 
unequivocal,  as  to  gain  very  general  assent  to  his  doctrine,  and 
were  supposed  completely  to  subvert  that  of  Haller,  when  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Philip,  who,  by  repeating  and 
modifying  the  experiments  of  Legallois,  detected  a  source  of 
fallacy  in  them,  which,  as  far  as  this  question  is  coucemedy 
entirely  destroys  their  value,  and  subverts  the  conclusion  which 
had  been  draw^n  from  them.  Legallois  had  announced  that 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed,  every  part  of  the  body  loses 
its  contractility,  but  Dr.  Philip  discovered  that  this  is  only  the 
case  when  the  cord  is  desti'oyed  suddenly ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  destruction  is  eflfected  slowly  and  gradually,  he  found 
that  the  heart  was  capable  of  continuing  its  contraction*,  and 
hence  he  infers  the  correctness  of  Haller's  doctrine  of  the  in- 
herent contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
allow  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Philip's  results,  respecting  which 
there  appears  no  reason  to  entertain  any  doubt,  they  afford  us 
the  most  direct  confirmation  of  Haller's  doctrine  of  muscular 
contractility  being  a  faculty  which  exists  independently  of  nerv- 
ous sensibility'. 

>  See  Dr.  Alison's  remarks  in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  v.  ix.  p.  106 ;  also 
the  report  made  to  the  French  Institute,  referred  to  above,  p.  172.  Cuvier 
says  that  the  objections  to  Haller's  doctrine  are  every  day  becoming  more  ap- 
parent ;  Leq.  d' Anatomic  Comp.  Intr.  p.  22. 

'  Experimental  Inquiry,  p.  88  and  97. 

'  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  experi- 

ments  and  reasoning  which  were  adduced  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 

which  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  curious  and  important  tliat  ever 

engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists,  the  following  works  should  be  care- 

funy  perused.     Le^lois'  work,  **  Experiences  sur  le  Principe  de  la  Vie," 
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Besides  establishing  the  general  fact,  that  the  heart  retains 
its  contractility  after  it  has  been  separated  both  from  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord,  Dr.  Philip  performed  some  further  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  contractile  power  of 
the  muscles  is  independent  of  the  nervous  influence.  The  ex- 
periments consisted  in  employing  the  corresponding  muscles  of 
the  two  extremities  of  an  animal,  the  nerves  of  one  of  which 
were  divided,  while  those  of  the  other  remained  entire.  Both 
the  sets  of  muscles  were  then  thrown  into  strong  contractions 
by  the  direct  application  of  a  stimulant,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  extremity  in  which  the  nerves  were  left  entire  lost  its  con- 
tractile power  as  soon  or  sooner  than  that  in  which  the  nerves 
were  divided'.  This  result  appears  fully  to  justify  Dr.  Philip's 
conclusion,  that  contractility  is  an  inherent  power  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing  which  is  conveyed  to 
them  through  the  media  of  the  nerves'.  About  the  same  time 
when  Dr.  Philip  was  engaged  in  his  experiments  to  prove  the 
independent  contractility  of  the  heart,  some  valuable  observa- 
tions upon  the  same  subject  were  made  by  Mr.  Clift,  which  led 
him  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  were  made  on  tlie  carp, 
and  it  w^as  found  the  heart  of  this  animal  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting its  contractility  for  some  hours  after  its  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord*. 

In  concluding  the  review  of  this  controversy  we  may  observe, 
that,  on  arguing  upon  this  subject,  writers  in  general  have  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  a  point,  which  was  very  explicitly  stated 
by  Haller  himself,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  nerve 
generally  inter>'enes  between  the  action  of  the  stimulant  and 
Uie  contraction  of  the  muscle,  but  whether  its  intervention  can, 
in  any  instance,  be  dispensed  with^.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  describe  the  process  by  which  volition  is  propagated 
from  the  brain  down  the  nerve  to  the  muscle,  and  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  action  of  the  nerve  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  process.     And  this  is  not  only  the  case 

which  contains  his  original  Experiments ;  Dr.  Philip's  two  papers  in  the  Phil. 
Tians.  for  1815,  in  which  he  urges  his  objections  to  Legallois'  conclusions, 
and  states  the  main  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  own  opinion ;  his  **  Experi- 
mental Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions ;"  and  his  series  "of  pa- 
pers in  the  Quarterly  Journal,  v.  xiii.  and  xiv.  consisting  of  his  general  conclu- 
sions and  a  digested  summary  of  his  doctrines.  A  very  correct  and  elegant 
abstract  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Legallois  and  Dr.  Philip,  and  the  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  deduced  from  them,  is  given  by  Dr.  Roget  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  "  Physiology." 

'  Experimental  Inquiry,  p.  99.  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815,  p.  89. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815.  The  important  and  decisive  experiments  of  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  although  performed  with  a 
somewhat  different  object,  bear  very  directly  upon  this  point ;  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1811,  p.  36  et  seq.     See  also  Mr.  Mayo's  Cfomment.  p.  16. 

*  Whytt,  a  writer  of  considerable  acuteness  and  information,  argues  upon 
the  principle,  that  as  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system  is  necessary  for' 
the  perfbrmancG  of  certain  muscular  motions,  it  must  be  so  in  a\\  ea;^;^^  \  ^ee 
the  Essay  on  Vital  and  Involuntary  Motions,  passim. 
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ill  all  voluntary  motions,  but  also  in  all  those  motions,  either 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  where  the  stimulant  is  not  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  part  that  is  ultimately  moved.  Here  the  trans- 
mission of  the  effect  is  always  through  thq  ner\'e,  and  it  ap- 
pears, moreover,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  any  way,  except  by  means  of  the  nerve. 
A  great  number,  however,  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the 
body  are  performed  in  consequence  of  the  direct  application  of 
stimulants  to  the  part  that  is  to  be  moved.  Of  this  description 
are  the  vital  functions  generally,  where  different  substances, 
partly  as  it  appears  by  their  mechanical  bulk,  aud  partly  by 
certain  specific  properties,  cause  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  to  which  they  are  applied.  These  operations  are 
most  of  them  involuntary,  apparently  placed  out  of  tlie  direct 
influence  of  the  nervous  system,  and  seem  to  be  examples  of 
the  excitement  of  muscular  contraction  in  consequence  of  the 
direct  application  of  a  stimulus.  We  accordingly  find  that  this 
question  has  been  much  embarrassed  by  not  attending  to  the 
difference  between  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  muscles, 
a  difference  which  was  seldom  adverted  to  by  the  earlier  phy- 
siologists, although  not  totally  unknown  to  them.  This  dif- 
ference will  be  more  fully  explained  when  we  discuss  more  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  volition  ;  but  I  may  remark  in  this  place, 
that  although  there  are  certain  muscles  that  act  habitusdly  in 
both  ways,  and  others  which  may,  on  certain  occasions,  act  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  which  appears  to  be  their  ordi- 
nary mode,  yet  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  between  the 
two  classes,  and  that  this  distinction  depends,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  upon  the  quantity  of  nerve  that  is  sent  to  them,  and 
the  source  whence  the  nerves  are  derived.  The  organs  of  vo- 
luntary motion  are  more  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
they  are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord,  while  the  involuntary  muscles  have  fewer  nerves, 
and  those,  for  the  most  part,  proceeding  immediately  from  the 
intercostal  nerve,  or  from  some  of  the  numerous  gauglia 
with  which  it  is  connected  \  The  ordinary  motions  of  these 
parts  are  not  only  independent  of  volition,  but  they  are  with- 
out consciousness,  which  always  attends  the  contractions  of 
the  voluntar}'  muscles,  and  they  may  be  generally  said  to 
want  those  characteristic  circumstances  which  mark  the  in- 
tervention of  the  nervous  system,  or  which  indicate  it  to 
have  any  connexion  with  or  co-operation  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  are  therefore  entirely  to  dis- 
card the  consideration  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  to  dis- 
regard all  the  experiments  that  have  been  performed  upon  them, 
as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  are  placed  under  the 

*  Bichat,  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  405 ;  sec  also  Johnstone  on  the  Ganglia, 
sect,  2. 
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direct  control  of  the  nen'ous  system'.  The  only  subjects  of 
controversy  are  the  involuntary  muscles,  and  here  the  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  we  have  on  one  side  the  most  decisive  proof  that 
these  muscles,  such,  for  example,  as  the  heart,  can  act  when 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  nen-ous  system, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  less  decisive  proof  that  they 
are  caplable  of  being  influenced  by  causes  which  can  only 
operate  through  the  intei-vention  of  the  nerves.  This  apparent 
difficulty  may  be  removed,  as  Dr.  Philip  has  clearly  shown,  by 
making  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary 
action  of-  these  parts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
heart  contracts  merely  by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inherent  contractility  of  its  fibres,  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  it  is  liable  to  feel  the  influence  of  passions 
and  other  mental  emotions,  which  can  only  be  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  intervention  of  the  nerves'.  What  determines  the 
operation  of  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  involuntary  muscles,  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  consideration  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  facts  must  be 
admitted,  and  they  seem  to  offer  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  so  long  embarrassed  this  question. 

By  not  attending  to  this  distinction  between  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles,  the  greatest  part  of  the  experiments 
on  the  artificial  application  of  stimulants,  which  had  been 
regarded  as  among  the  most  decisive  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  neurologists,  will  be  found  to  be  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  question.  In  the  experiments  of  this  l«ind  the 
application  has  generally  been  made  to  the  voluntary  muscles, 
which  are  not  properly  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  involuntary  muscles  be  employed,  we  shall 
obtain  results  that  favour  the  Hallerian  hypothesis.  From 
obvious  causes  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perform  experiments  on  the 
involuntary  as  on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  but  upon  the  whole  it 

'  Dr.  Philip,  'with  his  usual  clearness  and  sagacity,  has  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference which  exists  between  the  voluntary  and  in?oluntary  muscles  with 
respect  to  tlie  cause  which  stimulates  them  into  action.  This,  in  the  former,  he 
states  to  be  the  act  of  volition  alone ;  but  tliis  limitation  I  conceive  to  be  liable 
to  certain  exceptions,  although  it  is  obvious  that  the  will  is  their  appropriate 
and  ordinary  stimulant;  See  **  Inquiry,"  p.  101.  If  we  refer  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  nerves  which  is  stated  above,  we  should  say  that  the  voluntary 
muscles  possess  both  perceptive  and  motive  nerves,  the  in  voluntary  muscles 
possess  no  motive  nerves,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  nerves  are  principally  the 
simply  sensitive,  with  a  small  proportion  however  of  the  perceptive.  This 
consideration  may  lead  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  electric  fluid  is  not  capable  of 
acting  upon  the  nerves  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  simple  sensation,  but 
that  both  the  perceptive  and  the  motive  nerves  are  under  its  influence.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  small  degree  of  perception  which  the  involunt;iry  muscles 
possess  is  not  employed  in  their  ordinary  action,  but  serves  only  to  convey  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  any  unnatural  or  morbid  state  of  the  parts,  and  that  the 
ganglia  are  the  centres  to  which  theso  perceptions  are  referred  ? 

*  Exper.  Inq.  p.  7J>.     Spc  Dr.  Alison,  p.  14.5. 
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seems  tolerably  well  established,  that  the  nerves  which  supply 
these  parts  are  not  affected  by  the  application  of  artificial  sti- 
muli, or  rather  will  not  admit  of  the  transmission  of  tlie  effect 
to  distinct  muscles,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  nerves  that  go 
to  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  experiments  with  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  which  are  the  most  easily  performed,  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  either  that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  stimulated  by  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  nerves,  or  at  least  in  so  small  a  degree  as  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  nerves,  or  to  the  contractility  of  the 
part,  when  the  stimulus  is  applied  directly  to  its  substance'. 

The  final  result  of  the  controversy  appears  therefore  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Haller,  although  in  admitting  it  we 
are  obliged  to  introduce  certain  modifications,  which  did  not 
enter  into  his  original  hypothesis*. 

Sect.  5.   Arrangement  qfUte  Functions. 

These  observations  upon  the  coimexion  which  subsists  between 
the  action  of  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  will  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  the  plan  which  we  ought  to  adopt  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Amotions.  The  older  physiologists,  and  many  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  modems,  have  classed  them  under 
the  three  divisions  of  animal,  vital,  and  natural ;  the  first  signi- 
fying those  which  are  specifically  attached  to  animal  existence, 
such  as  immediately  depend  upon  sensibility  and  contractility, 
including  the  various  forms  of  sensation  and  spontaneous 
motion ;  the  vital,  denoting  those  that  are  directly  concerned 

*  For  the  effect  of  galvanism  on  the  involuntary  muscles,  see  my  Essay 
on  Galvanism,  p.  49 ;  Bichat,  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  p.  1 20 ;  Bichat,  indeed, 
states  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  a  general  way  only,  yet  we  may  regard 
his  statement  as  sufficient  to  prove  the  different  effect  produced  on  the  two 
kinds  of  muscles  ;  also  Dr.  Paris's  observations  on  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  the  action  of  the  heart ;  Med.  Juris,  v.  ii.  p.  32.  I  must,  however,  observe 
that  Dr.  Park,  arguing  from  the  same  premises,  is  led  to  form  an  opposite 
conclusion ;  Quart.  Journ.  v.  ii.  p.  233.  Because  it  has  been  found  in  these 
experiments  that  the  involuntary  muscles  are  ver}'  slightly  affected  by  the 
galvanic  influence,  he  contends  that  there  is  no  specific  difference  between  tliem 
and  the  voluntary  muscles.  But  in  answer  to  the  objection  of  this  intelligent 
physiologist,  1  reply,  that  the  extremely  delicate  sensibility  of  the  one  cIasB» 
and  the  small  share  of  it  possessed  by  the  other,  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
(juantity  of  nerves  respectively  sent  to  them,  and  can  only  be  explained 
upon  the  supposition  of  some  essential  difference  in  the  properties  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  or  in  their  relation  to  the  muscles. 

2  Philip's  Inquir)',  p.  103.  Dr.  C.  Henry  has  lately  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  the  neurologists;  he  states  his  reasons  in  a  way  which  proves 
his  tlwrough  acquaintance  with  the  Object,  and  the  attention  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  rt,  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  disposed  to  change  the  opioion 
which  I  had  previously  formed  respecting  it.  I  must,  however,  recommend 
the  careful  perusal  of  his  paper  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1830, 
p.  63  et  seq.,  and  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxvii.  p.  It  rt  seq. 
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in  the  continuance  of  life,  such  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
lungs ;  and  the  third  class,  the  natural,  intended  to  express 
those  which  are  not  necessary  for  the  immediate  continuance  of 
life,  but  which  serve  to  maintain  the  body  in  its  proper  con- 
dition, and  to  support  all  the  other  functions;  in  this  class  are 
placed  digestion,  secretion,  and  absorption.  There  is  a  found- 
ation for  this  division,  but  it  is  in  some  respects  faulty,  especially 
in  there  not  being  any  precise  limits  between  the  two  latter 
classes,  the  vital  and  the  natural ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  whole  it  is  obviously  incorrect  In  the 
first  place,  every  one  of  the  functions  may  be  strictly  called 
animsd,  for  in  every  one  of  them  the  operation  either  of  sensi- 
bility or  of  contractility  is  immediately  concerned.  The  animal 
functions  are  also  strictly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  vital, 
for  not  only  are  they  directly  essential  to  the  support  of  life, 
but  they  are  likewise  the  most  characteristic  of  its  presence ; 
with  respect  to  the  term  natural,  as  applied  to  any  description 
of  functions,  it  is  clearly  without  any  specific  meaning. 

Several  new  classifications  of  the  functions  have  been  lately 
proposed  in  France  by  physiologists,  whose  works,  although  of 
vanous  characters,  have  each  of  them  obtained  a  considerable 
ahare  of  reputation ;  of  these  I  shall  only  notice  at  present 
those  of  Bichat  and  Cuvier. 

Bichat,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  has  disregarded,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  and  founded 
his  system  upon  a  new  principle,  which  appears  more  philoso- 
phical, although  not  without  considerable  objections.  He 
places  all  the  functions  in  two  classes,  to  which  he  gives  the 
names  of  animal  and  organic,  the  first  coinciding  nearly  with 
the  animal  functions  of  the  older  physiologists;  the  organic 
embracing  both  their  vital  and  natural  functions.  The  author 
himself  characterizes  his  animal  fimctions  as  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  living  animal  from  all  other  beings,  those  which 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  connexion  with  the  external  world, 
originating  from,  or  immediately  consisting  in,  the  faculties  of 
sensation  and  locomotion.  The  organic  functions  are  those 
which  serve  for  the  support  of  the  body  individually,  without 
any  reference  to  surrounding  objects,  which  are  performed  by 
certain  organs  that  are  similar,  or  at  least  analogous,  to  what 
we  find  in  every  being  that  is  possessed  of  organization.  This 
division  is  preferable  to  the  old  one,  in  being  more  simple,  and 
in  not  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the  vital  and  natural 
fimctions,  which  arc  so  closely  connected  together.  But  I  con- 
ceive that  it  is  not  unexceptionable,  either  with  respect  to  the 
actual  nature  of  the  fimctions,  or  to  the  names  by  which  they 
are  designated.  All  the  functions  xre  properly  animal,  for  they 
are  all  sufficiently  distinct,  both  in  their  prime  cause  and  their 
phenomena,  from  any  which  are  exercised  by  vegetables,  and 
they  are  all  entitled  to  the  name  of  organic,  for  the  brain  and 
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muscles  are  as  properly  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  as  the  ' 
heart  and  lungs  are  of  the  circulation  and  the  respiration  '. 

Cuvier  divides  the  functions  into  three  classes,  animal,  vital, 
and  generative ;  the  first  coinciding  with  the  functions  so 
named  by  Bichat,  and  the  second  being  also  similar  to  his 
organic  functions,  except  in  separating  those  that  are  subser- 
vient to  generation.  This  method  labours  under  the  same 
objections  with  that  of  Bichat,  although  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
improved  by  the  separation  of  the  generative  functions,  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  included  under  the  organic,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  which  he  gives  of  them  *. 

Besides  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  these  different 
an*angements,  considered  individually,  there  is  one  that  attaches 
to  them  generally,  as  well  as  to  all  the  others  that  have  been 
proposed,  that  they  do  not  make  a  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  functions  immediately  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
nen'ous  system,  as  forming  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  body, 
and  the  mental  or  intellectual  operations.  The  brain  is  indeed 
the  instrument  of  the  mind,  or  the  medium  through  which  the 
mind  acts,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  mind  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  quality  or  property  of  the  brain.  But  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  upon  this  point,  we  may  without  hesi- 
tation assume,  that  the  functions  which  result  from  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  brain  and  nerves  are  altogether  so  different 
from  those  of  the  mind  or  intellect,  that  notwithstanding  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  them,  they  should  be  placed 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Blandin,  in  the  note,  t.  i.  p.  ciii,  where  he  also  gives 
an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  Royer-Collard. 

•  It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  Cuvier,  who  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  sagacity  in  classification  and  arrangement,  should  have 
described  sensibility  and  muscular  contractility  as  both  of  them  functions  of 
the  nerves  ;  Rt^gne  Anim.  p.  33.  Adelon  observes,  that  the  diflfereut  actions 
which  constitute  life  are  named  functions ;  of  these  he  enumerates  eleven ; 
sensibility,  locomotion,  language  or  expression,  digestion,  absorption,  respi- 
ration, circulation,  calorification,  secretion,  and  generation ;  Physiol,  t.  i. 
p.  116.  Bourdon's  seven  characteristics  of  life  may  be  regarded,  in  like 
manner,  as  so  many  functions ;  they  are  as  follows :  **  Caloricite,  nutrivite, 
absortivite,  exhalativite,  durabilite,  reproductivite,  et  resistabilite " ;  Princ 
de  Physiol,  p.  28,  9.  Dr.  Elliotson  adopts  the  arrangement  of  Bichat, 
Physiol,  p.  20.  Beclard  arranges  the  functions  into  six  classes  ;  nutrition  in 
its  most  extensive  sense,  generation,  muscular  action,  "  les  sensations,'* 
**  Taction  nerveuse,"  and  the  intellectual  functions;  Elem.  d'Anat,  p.  100; 
but  I  conceive  that  he  confounds  what  are  properly  termed  functions  with 
vital  powers.  Dr.  Roget  reduces  the  functions  to  four  classes,  which  are 
named  mechanical,  nutritive  or  vital,  sensorial,  and  reproductive.  The  first 
consist  of  the  direct  effects  of  muscular  contraction,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it ;  the  second,  of  those  which  serve  directly  for  the  growth  and  support 
of  the  body,  comprising  assimilation,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion, 
excretion,  absorption,  and  nutrition ;  the  third  class,  of  those  in  which  the 
nervous  system  is  primarily  concerned,  which  serve  to  connect  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  external  world ;  while  the  object  of  the  fourth  is  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species ;   Bridgewator  Treatise,  passim. 
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in  distinct  classes.  Perhaps  one  cause  why  writers  on  physio- 
logy have  not  made  separate  classes  of  these  two  orders  of 
functions  may  be,  that  they  supposed  the  former  of  tliem  alone 
to  be  the  proper  objects  of  their  attention,  and  that  the  mental 
or  intellectual  powers  belonged  exclusively  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics.  This,  however,  is  no  ground  for  employing  a 
defective  arrangement,  and  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  that 
although  the  object  of  metaphysics  be  very  different  from  that 
of  physiology,  yet  the  operations  of  mind  and  body  are  so 
intimately  connected  together,  and  the  one  part  of  our  frame 
has  so  much  power  over  the  other,  that  no  system  of  phy- 
siology can  be  perfect,  in  which  the  mental  faculties  are  entirely 
disregarded. 

The  mode  of  viewing  Uie  subject  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  correct,  is  to  regard  contractility  and  sensibility  as  the  two 
primary  attributes  of  animal  life,  each  equally  characteristic  of 
it  and  peculiar  to  it,  and  each  performed  by  its  appropriate 
organs.  The  ftinctions  depend  upon  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
and  although  probably,  in  all  cases,  they  are  both  of  them  exer- 
cised, yet  generally  one  of  them  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent, 
or  the  prime  origin  of  the  ensuing  operation ;  we  may  conse- 
quently divide  tliem  into  the  contractile  and  sensitive  functions, 
or  those  which  more  directly  belong  to  contractility  and  to  sen- 
sibility, and  which  of  course  serve  respectively  for  motion  and 
sensation,  and  to  these  two  classes,  according  to  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  above,  must  be  added  tlie  third  class  of  the 
intellectual  functions '. 

The  contractile  functions  must  be  considered,  in  the  first  place, 
as  being  the  most  independent,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prime  cause  of  the  others,  for  wc  have  seen  that  the  muscular 
system  can  act  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous,  but  that 
the  nervous  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  muscular.  The  heart 
and  the  involuntary  muscles  continue  to  contract,  and  the  limbs 
remain  sensible  to  the  impression  of  stimulants,  after  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  are  totally  destroyed,  but  if  the  circulation  and 
the  respiration  be  stopped,  the  ner\'ous  power  is  immediately 
extinguished. 

Among  the  contractile  frmctions,  the  essence  of  which  consists 
in  motion,  the  first  in  point  of  importance,  and  the  one  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  necessary  to  the  direct  support  of 
life,  and  to  the  indirect  maintenance  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  circu- 
lation. In  all  animals,  whose  functions  and  mode  of  existence 
bear  any  considerable  analogy  or  resemblance  to  the  human 
subject,  we  observe  that  the  fluid  which  serves  for  the  support 

^  I  conceive  that  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  account  of  the  vital  powers,  has  not 
sufficiently  discriminated  between  the  nervous  and  the  intellectual  functions, 
when,  in  reference  to  Bichat's  doctrine  of  organic  and  animal  life,  he  defines 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena^as  "  those  which  do  not  imply  the  intervention 
or  consciousness  of  the  mind,  and  those  in  which  some  act  of  the  m\i\d\s  essetv- 
^ly  concerned" ;  Physiol  p.  5,  6,  alsop,  151. 
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of  the  system,  and  from  which  the  materials  for  its  nutrition  are 
immediately  derived,  is  kept  in  continual  motion.  In  the  more 
perfect  animals  the  great  source  of  motion  in  the  circulating 
fluid  is  the  heart,  but  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organization, 
the  heart  becomes  of  less  relative  importance,  and  a  part  of  its 
power  is  supplied  by  the  action  of  the  great  vessels,  until  at 
length  we  arrive  at  an  order  of  animals,  where  its  power  is  en- 
tirely superseded  by  that  of  the  large  arteries,  while  in  the  lowest 
tribes,  which  possess  any  thing  analogous  to  a  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem, the  large  arteries  themselves  are  not  to  be  distinguished, 
nor  is  there  any  regular  progression  of  the  fluids,  and  we  can 
observe  nothing  more  than  a  general  oscillatory  motion  in  them, 
which  appears  to  be  equally  extended  through  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
circulating  system  does  not  hold  an  exact  ratio  with  that  of  the 
organization  generally.  Many  insects  that  have  various  distinct 
organs,  and  a  variety  of  delicate  functions,  have  no  circulating 
system  *,  and  the  office  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  supplied  by 
parts  which  act  upon  a  different  principle. 

Next  to  the  circulation,  in  point  of  importance,  comes  the  re*- 
spiration,  the  function  by  which  the  fluid  that  is  carried  along 
the  vessels  is  adapted  for  tiie  purposes  of  life,  by  a  certain  change 
which  it  experiences  from  the  action  of  the  air.  This  function, 
in  some  form  or  other,  is  probably  exercised  by  all  classes  of 
animals.  The  same  kind  of  complicated  mechanism,  which 
exists  in  the  higher  orders,  is  not  indeed  found  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inferior  tribes,  but  in  them  we  may  trace  something 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  it,  or  as  supplying  its 
place,  by  enabling  the  air  to  produce  its  appropriate  action  on 
the  nutritive  fluid.  After  these  two  functions,  one  by  which 
the  blood  is  earned  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  other  by 
which  it  acquires  its  vital  properties,  we  come  to  those  of  calo- 
rification, secretion,  digestion,  including  assimilation  and  sangui- 
fication, and  absorjjtion,  functions  which  serve,  in  some  way  or 
other,  for  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  animal  machine, 
and  which  preserve  all  its  parts  in  their  proper  condition,  with- 
out, however,  being  essential  to  the  immediate  support  of  life. 
In  this  class  we  may  place  the  function  of  generation,  which, 
although  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  of  all  the  operations  that 
are  pea*formed  by  the  animal  powers,  and  acting  in  a  specific 
maimer,  of  which  we  have  no  other  example,  may  be  considered 
as  essentially  consisting  in  secretion. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  these  functions  as  being 
more  essential  to  life  than  the  others,  still,  when  we  take  a  ge- 
neral suney  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  we  find  that  they  are  all  of 
them  intimately  connected  together,  acting,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind 
of  circle.  The  circulation  has  been  stated  to  be  the  prime  cause 
of  all  the  rest,  for  it  is  that  which  carries  to  every  part  of  the 

'  Lamarck.  Hist.dcs  Aiiim.  bans  Vcrtcb.  Intr.  p,  149. 
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body  the  fluid  which  endows  it  with  its  vital  properties  and  its 
appropriate  powers.  The  heart,  however,  would  be  incapable 
of  fulfilling  its  functions  were  not  its  fibres  furnished  with  a  re- 
gular supply  of  blood,  which  has  been  carried  through  the  lungs, 
and  is  acted  upon  by  the  air  in  the  process  of  respiration,  which 
transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  itself  efiected  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  \  If  we  conceive  the  heart  and  lungs,  or 
some  organ  equivalent  to  them,  to  be  in  action,  so  that  tlie  blood 
may  receive  its  proper  alteration  from  the  air,  and  may  be  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  body,  we  have  the  essentials  of  life,  and  are  in 
possession  of  those  functions  by  which  existence  may  be  main- 
tained, and  tlie  individual  preserved,  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
in  a  perfect  condition.  Both  the  solids  and  the  fluids  of  the 
body  are,  however,  in  a  constant  state  of  change.  One  essential 
office  of  respiration  is  to  discharge  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter  from  the  lungs;  and  the  blood,  afler  it  has  passed  tlirough 
the  vessels,  is  incapable  of  continuing  its  office  without  a  supply 
of  fresh  materials.  The  heart  itself,  the  great  source  of  all  the 
motions  of  the  body,  and  the  centre  of  the  circulating  system, 
would  lose  its  powers,  were  not  its  substance  gradually  renewed, 
and  the  waste  Uiat  is  thus  going  forwards  fi'om  various  causes 
counteracted  by  Uie  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
But  for  the  peribrmance  of  these  functions  it  is  necessary  Uiat 
certain  substances  should  be  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood, 
constituting  the  process  of  secretion,  and,  after  the  future  nourish- 
ment is  prepared  and  elaborated,  absorption  is  necessary  to  carry 
it  to  its  proper  receptacles.  All  these  functions  are  therefore  as 
necessary  for  the  continued  support  of  the  body,  as  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  for  its  momentary  existence,  but  they 
are  so  in  a  less  direct  manner,  and  are  connected  more  through 
the  medium  of  certain  mechanical  and  physical  changes,  than 
in  consequence  of  any  changes  which  seem  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  specific  powers  of  the  system. 

These  remarks  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
fiinctions  must  be  understood  only  as  they  regard  man  and 
those  animals  that  the  most  nearly  resemble  him  in  their 
organization.  As  we  examine  the  various  classes  with  respect 
to  each  other,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  scale,  from  the  most 
perfect  to  those  that  are  the  least  so,  we  observe  a  very  different 
order  to  prevail  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  functions 
and  their  relative  degrees  of  importance.  Beginning  from  the 
human  species,  and  descending  by  a  gradual  progression,  we 
find  that  the  intellectual  functions  are  the  first  that  disappear, 
the  sensitive  also  become  fewer  in  number  or  more  contracted 

*  Flourens  relates  an  experiment,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  connexion 
between  these  two  functions.  He  informs  us,  that  in  fish  the  circulation  is 
not  destroyed  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord,  because  in  these  animals  the  respira- 
tion does  not  require  the  intervention  of  this  part,  whereas,  in  other  ca«^es, 
where  the  respiration  is  interrupted  by  this  division,  the  circulation  is  also  de- 
stroyed ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xviii.  p.  l69etse<(. 
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in  their  operations,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
learned  naturalists,  many  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  animals  are 
entirely  without  a  nervous  system,  and  in  consequence  are 
deprived  of  the  powers  that  depend  upon  it.  Among  the  con- 
tractile functions,  the  circulation,  which  we  have  considered  to 
be  the  most  impoilant  in  man,  is  the  one  which  is  first  found 
to  be  wanting  among  the  lower  animals ;  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, secretion,  absolution,  and  generation,  gradually  become 
less  and  less  distinct,  until  at  length  they  can  be  no  longer 
traced,  while  the  last  that  remain  are  those  of  digestion,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  animals  in  whom  no  distinct 
apparatus  even  for  digestion  can  be  detected.  The  power  of 
producing  their  species  is  also  absolutely  essential  to  animal 
existence,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
most  simple  animals  is  totally  different  from  the  function  of 
generation  as  exercised  by  the  more  complicated,  and  in  the 
former  no  distinct  organ  for  this  purpose  can  be  discovered. 
According  to  Lamarck,  who  has  minutely  attended  to  the  grada- 
tions of  animal  existence,  the  organs  of  the  several  functions, 
when  considered  with  respect  to  their  relative  necessity  for  the 
absolute  support  of  life,  and  the  universality  of  their  occurrence, 
will  stand  in  the  foUov^ing  order;  the  organs  of  digestion,  those 
of  respiration,  of  motion,  of  generation,  of  perception,  "  senti- 
ment," and  lastly  of  the  circulation  ^ 

The  sensitive  functions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  first, 
those  which  originate  in  the  action  of  the  external  agents  upon 
the  ner\'Ous  system,  and,  secondly,  those  of  a  reverse  kind, 
which  depend  upon  the  re-action  of  the  nervous  system  on  these 
agents.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions  are  included  what  we  call 
the  external  senses,  the  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch, 
and  in  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  that  of  temperature,  and  some  others,  which  have  not 
been  correctly  discriminated  firom  general  feeling,  but  which 
possess  specific  characters.  In  the  second  class,  those  functions 
which  depend  upon  the  re-action  of  the  nervous  system  on 
external  bodies,  we  must  place  volition,  and  to  the  same  class 
we  noay  also  refer  instinct,  association,  sympathy,  habit,  and 
some  other  faculties  of  a  similar  kind,  which  appear  to  hold,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  corporeal  actions  and 
those  of  a  purely  intellectual  nature.  As  the  fimctions  which  com- 
pose the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  all  referred  to  a  species  of 
perception,  so  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
analogous  to  volition  ;  in  the  former,  the  effect  upon  tlie  nervous 
system,  whatever  it  be,  is  propagated  firom  the  extremities  to 
the  centre,  in  the  latter  it  proceeds  in  the  opposite  direction, 
firom  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the  body. 

The  intellectual  functions  form  the  third  class ;  these  are  a 
less  direct  object  of  physiology  than  the  two  former,  yet  many 

*  Anim.  sans  Verteb.  1. 1.  p.  360. 
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of  them  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  physical  changes  of 
the  body  as  to  require  some  degree  of  notice  in  a  system  which 
professes  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 
These,  although  intimately,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  necessarily 
connected  with  the  ner^'ous  system,  are,  at  die  same  time,  so 
different  in  their  phenomena  and  their  characters  from  any  of 
the  properties  of  matter,  that  I  conceive  we  are  warranted  in 
the  conclusion  that  they  originate  from  an  essentially  different 
source,  and  are  of  an  essentially  different  nature.  Whatever 
hypothesis,  however,  we  may  adopt  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
obvious  they  possess  the  power  of  acting  upon  matter,  and  that 
they  exercise  a  very  extensive  influence  over  the  animal  body, 
and  as  far  as  this  influence  extends,  it  will  fall  under  our  depart- 
ment to  investigate  its  nature  and  to  trace  its  effects.  AmOng 
these  intellectual  operations,  which  possess  a  decided  action 
upon  the  corporeal  frame,  we  must  place  the  passions,  and  in 
the  same  class  we  may  regard  that  compound  of  mental  and 
physical  influences,  from  which  results  what  we  call  tempera- 
ment and  character.  We  hence  proceed  to  functions  of  a  more 
purely  intellectual  kind,  which  as  they  recede  from  the  corporeal, 
and  advance  towards  the  mental  part  of  our  frame,  are  less 
within  our  province,  and  belong  more  to  the  moralist  or  the 
metaphysician. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

Abstract  of  Prof .  Tiedemann's  Work  on  the  Anatomy  ofihe  Ftttai  BrainK 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts:  the  first  is  entitled  Researches  ou  the 
Structure  of  the  Brain  of  the  Embryo,  in  the  different  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment; the  second  consists  of  considerations  on  the  different  parts  of  the  brain, 
with  a  comparative  description  of  their  state  in  man  and  in*  other  animals. 
It  would  he  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  numerous  obser- 
vations which  are  contained  in  this  work,  without  extending  my  remarks 
to  a  length  altogether  inconsistent  with  my  general'plan :  I  shall  therefore 
only  s(*lect  a  few  of  the  most  important  conclusions  wliich  the  author  deduces 
from  them. 

Wc»  are  informed,  that  tlie  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  do  not  exist  in  the  early 
period  of  the  f(etus,  their  place  being  occupied  by  a  limpid  fluid ;  idM>ut  the 
nflh  or  sixth  week  afler  conception,  a  cavity  may  be  detected,  containing  a 
whitish  fluid,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  visible  rudiments  of  the 
nervous  system.  In  an  embryo  of  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  about  the 
period  of  nine  Weeks,  the  separate  i)arts  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  much  more 
distinguishable ;  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum  are  visible,  and  the  part 
which  is  afterwards  converted  into  the  corpora  ()uadrigemina,  acquires  a  con- 
siderable bulk ;  the  cerebrum  at  this  time  appears  only  under  the  form  of  a 
membrane.  From  this  date  the  development  of  the  brain  proceeds  with 
considerable  rapidity,  so  that  all  the  different  parts,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  organ  in  its  perfect  state,  may  he  successively  traced, 
although,  in  most  cases,  bearing  to  each  other  a  very  different  relation,  as  to 
their  bulk  and  their  respective  situation,  from  what  they  do  at  a  future  period. 
The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  this  part  of  the  investigation  respects 
the  order  in  which  the  great  divisions  of  the  nervous  system  come  into  ex- 
istence. It  would  appear,  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  two  anterior  prolongations  or  peduncles  of  the  brain  form,  as 
it  were,  the  basis  to  wliich  the  other  parts  are  subsequently  attached.  The 
cerebrum  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  wliile  the  cerebellum  and  the  tubercles 
are  little  more  than  layers  of  membrane,  which  are  connected  with  the  cord 
and  peduncles ;  no  nerves  can  be  observed  passing  off  from  any  part  of  the 
brain  or  spine,  nor  can  any  fibres  be  detected  in  them  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope ;  they  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  small  globules^. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  each  part  of  the  brain 
and  its  appendages  considered  separately,  tracing  them  from  tneir  first  forma- 
tion to  their  perfect  state,  and  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  human 
brain  and  that  of  the  inferior  animals.  In  describing  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
medulla  oblongata,  the  Professor  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the 
opinion  of  Gall,  with  respect  to  the  relation  which  the  cortical  and  the 
medullary  substances  bear  to  each  other ;  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
anatomist,  our  author  maintains  that  the  medullary  matter  of  the  spine  is 
distinctly  visible  for  some  time  before  any  of  the  cortic4il  substance  can  be 
detected  in  it*.  Professor  Tiedemann  also  opposes  another  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gall's,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  composed  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  corresponding 
to  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  it ;  had  this  been  its  structure,  it  is  pro- 
bable, as  he  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  apparent  in  the  foetal  state ; 
yet  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  detected^. 

1  We  have  an  elaborate  and  judicious  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  82d 
number  of  the  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  It  has  been  translated  by  M.  Jourdan  and 
by  Dr.  Bennett. 

3  Jourdan,  p.  24,  5 ;  Bennett,  p.  23,  4. 

*  Jourdan,  p.  128,  9;  Bennett,  p.  125,  6. 

^  Jourdan,  p.  134;  Bennett,  p.  131,  2. 
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The  quekion  b  discussed  at  some  length,  whether,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  the  spinal  cord  be  a  production  of  the  brain ;  or  whether, 
according  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  supported  by  Gall,  the  brain  should 
not  rather  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  cord,  and  as  a  produc- 
tion of  it.  Our  author  conceives  that  he  has  clearly  proved  this  lost  to 
be  the  correct  view  of  the  subject,  resting  his  opinion  principally  upon  the 
progresaiTe  devdopment  of  the  parts,  which  is  related  in  the  first  division  of 
the  work.  With  regard  to  the  fact,  as  to  the  respective  periods  in  which 
the  parts  come  into  existence,  the  observations  of  the  Professor  are  decisive; 
but,  I  confess,  that  the  controversy  appears  to  me,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
verbal  one ;  the  only  important  inference  that  we  can  derive  from  the  fact  is, 
that  the  functions  of  the  brain,  whatever  they  may  be,  cannot  be  exercised 
until  after  those  of  the  cord. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  observations  in  the  second  part  of  the  work 
are  those  which  respe<^  the  progressive  formation  of  the  cerebrum.  By 
tracing  its  development  in  the  raetus,  and  comparing  this  with  its  structure  in 
the  different  classes  of  animak,  we  learn,  that  as  we  advance  from  the  festal 
to  the  more  perfect  state  of  the  brain  in  the  human  subject,  or  from  the 
inferior  animals  to  those  that  possess  a  more  complete  organization  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  cerebral  lobes  become  graduaUy  more  elevated  and 
arched,  and  that  their  convolutions  and  sinuosities  are  progressively  deve- 
loped, so  as  to  give  the  brain  its  elliptical  and  almost  globular  form.  Thus 
the  human  bram  is  distinguished  from  that  of  all  animab,  both  bv  the  size 
and  the  elevation  of  its  hemispheres,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  its 
oonvolutioDS. 

Abdraet  of  M,  FUmrent*  Retearchet  on  the  Nervoiu  Syiiem  ^ 

This  work  principally  consists  of  various  memoirs,  which  were  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  during  the  course  of  the  years  1822  and 
1823 ;  the  object  or  these,  as  expressed  in  the  preface,  is  to  ascertain  the 
properties  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  functions  which  its  different  parts 
respectively  exercise  in  voluntary  motion.  The  nervous  S3r8tem  consists  of 
the  nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  may  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  parts  which  differ  so  much  in  their  structure  and 
oiganixarion,  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  they  exercise  different 
functions.  Before  he  enters  upon  the  detail  of  his  experiments,  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  nomenclature  which  he  proposes  to  employ ;  a  point 
always  of  considerable  importance  for  the  correct  conception  of  the  subject, 
and  particulariy  so  in  this  case,  where  he  adopts  a  language  which  is,  in 
some  degree,  peculiar  to  himself. 

He  conceives  that  the  nervous  system  possesses  three  distinct  properties  : 
that  of  volition  and  perception,  wmch  he  regards  as  the  same  function,  and 
terms  sensibili^ ;  that  of  directly  producing  muscular  contraction,  which  is 
termed  excitability ;  and  a  third,  which  is  said  **  coordonner  les  movements,*' 
and  18  consequently  named  "  coordination."  The  leading  doctrine  of  the 
author  is,  that  these  three  functions  are  exercised  respectively  by  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  by  the  nerves  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  the  cerebellum  ; 
and  the  main  object  of  his  experiments  is  to  substantiate  and  illustrate  this 
position.  The  method  which  he  adopted  to  prove  his  hypothesis  consisted 
m  removing  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  or  mechanically  irri- 
tating them,  and  carefully  noticing  the  effect  produced  upon  the  animal.  A 
great  part  of  the  value  of  the  experiments  consists  in  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  the  author  proceeded  from  one  part  to  another,  and  the  corresponding 
observations  which  he  made  upon  the  state  of  the  animal,  at  each  step  of 
the  process,  by  which,  at  least  in  some  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the 

'  Recherches  Exp^mentales  sur  les  Proprietes  et  les  Fonctions  du 
Systeme  Nerveux  dans  les  Animaux  vert^br^. 
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limit  of  the  seat  of  the  different  functions  with  very  considendbk  accuracy. 
One  of  the  most  important  Conclusions  that  we  may  deduce  from  the  ex- 
periments is,  that  mechanical  injury  of  the  cerebral  lobes  does  not  cause 
pain  or  excite  muscular  contraction,  but  that  these  effects  always  ensue  from 
injury  of  the  nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  The  cerebellum  agrees  with  the  cerebnim  in  the  absence  of 
pain  or  muscular  contraction,  when  it  is  subjected  to  mechanioid  utjiiiy. 
By  pursuing  the  same  method  of  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  espedai  use 
of  the  cerebral  lobes,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  **  la  manoire,  la 
vision,  I'audition,  la  volition,  en  un  mot,  toutes  les  sensatJons  disparadsaent 
avec  les  lobes  cSr6braux.  Les  lobes  c6r6braux  sont  done  rorgaoe  unique  des 
sensations." ' 

This  conclusion  is  principally  founded  upon  the  fiict,  that  the  sensds  of 
sight  and  hearing  seem  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mutilation  or  removal  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  that  a  general  state  of  sopor  is  induced,  which  renders  the 
animal  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  voluntary  motion.  The  especial  func- 
tions of  tlie  cerebellum  are  then  examined,  when,  upon  mutilating  or  irri- 
tating this  part,  a  variety  of  very  singular  and  irregular  motions  were  pro- 
duced, which  did  not  appear  to  be  properly  convulsive,  and  whidi  seoned 
to  consist  in  a  loss  of  the  power  of  connecting  and  reeulating  the  centrac- 
tions  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  product  the  natural  and  appropriate  actkxis 
of  the  animal.  The  especial  result  of  the  removal  of  the  corpora  quadii- 
gemina  appears  to  be  the  loss  of  sight ;  the  contractile  power  of  u»  iris 
IS  also  destroyed,  which  it  is  said  still  remains  after  the  removal  of  both 
the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  expe- 
riments, where  a  certain  degree  of  injury  must  unavoidably  be  inflicted  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  would  not  appear  that  voluntary 
motion,  or  the  external  senses,  except  that  of  sight,  are  necessarily  destroyed 
by  the  removal  of  these  tubercles  '. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  author  particularly  directed  his  researches, 
was  to  determine  what  parts  of  the  nervous  system  act  bv  what  is  termed 
*'  effct  direct,"  and  wliat  parts  by  "  efiet  croise."  It  is  well  known,  that  an 
injury  of  the  cerebrum  or  the  cerebellum  is  manifested  by  a  loss  of  the 
functions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  but  with  respect  to  the  spinal 
cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  tubercles,  the  point  was  still  undecided. 
The  experiments  of  Flourens  seem  to  prove  that  the  tubercles  act  like  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  while  the  spine  and  the  medulla  oblongata  produce 
their  effect  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  with  that  on  which  they  have  been 
injured  K 

We  have  a  long  train  of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  what 
degree  of  mutilation  or  injury  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  systein  can 
sustain,  without  a  complete  destruction  of  their  functions,  and  also  what  pro- 
portion the  injury  of  the  part  and  the  loss  of  its  functions  bear  to  each  otner, 
and  how  far  they  possess  the  power  of  spontaneously  repairing  these  injuries. 
Many  of  the  results  are  very  curious  and  unexpected,  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
which  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  in  this  short  abstract ;  I  may,  however, 
remark,  that  they  will  tend  very  materially  to  illustrate  many  pathological 
facts,  which  have  hitherto  been  altogether  inexplicable.  We  have  afterwards 
a  long  investigation  respecting  the  involuntary  motions ;  and  the  author 
inquires,  whether  there  be  any  common  centre,  to  which  the  origin  of  these 
actions  may  be  referred,  as  is  the  case  with  the  voluntary  motions,  and  he 
especially  examines  what  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  immediately  concerned 
in  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

Flourens*  worii  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  repository  of  experi- 
ments, which  appear  to  liave  been  planned  with  ingenuiQr,  and  have  every 
appearance  of  having  been  carefully  executed  and  faithfully  detailed.  Many 
of  his  conclusions  are  fully  warranted  by  the  facts ;  but  in  some  ca$es,  I 

»  P.  35.  »  Par.  2.  §  6.  p.  42  et  seq. 

3  Second  Mem.  §  9. .  15.  p.  100. 122. 
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should  be  inciiiied  to  draw  an  inference  prefdsely  the  reverse  of  that  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  author.  One  of  the  most  important  points  which  he 
attempts  to  establish  is,  that  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  the  exclusive  seat 
of  sensation  and  volition ;  vet  it  seems  quite  evident,  from  the  result  of  the 
experiments,  that,  after  the  removal  of  these  lobes,  sensation,  although 
rendcfed  feeble  or  obtuse,  was  by  no  means  extinguished,  while  the  func- 
tions  which  depend  upon  volition,  such  as  the  vanous  kinds  of  locomotion, 
were  still  executed  by  the  animal,  althou^  it  was  difficult  to  excite  them 
into  action.  The  experiments  that  were  performed  upon  the  cerebellum 
aiB  very  interesting,  anid  are  perhaps  some  of  the  most  dedsive  in  their  results 
of  any  which  are  contained  in  tne  volume.  But  I  do  not  perceive  the 
propnety  of  regarding  them  as  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  distinct  or  spe- 
cific nervous  fmctioo.  The  *'  coordination  "  of  rlourens  may  be  referred  to 
a  species  of  sympathy  or  association,  and  the  experiments  will  prove  no  more 
than  that  tlie  cerebdlum  is  the  centre  of  the  sympathetic  or  associated 
actioDS  of  the  nerves  that  are  ooncemed  in  voluntary  motion*  As  the  author 
appears,  in  this  case,  to  have  unnecessarily  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
nervous  functions,  so  he  has  united  together,  under  the  title  of  sensibility, 
two  OTesations  of  the  nervous  system,  which  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be 
ooDSMured  as  distinct  firom  each  other,  perception  and  volition.  I  think  we 
muy  also  veiy  fiurly  question  the  propriety  of  making  excitability,  or  the 
powiar  of  producing  muscular  contraction,  a  distinct  function  of  the  nerves  t 
upoo  -the  same  principle,  the  power  of  conveying  the  perceptions  of  sight  or 
ot  aoiind  might  be  reguded  as  distinct  functions.  Each  of  these  powers  be- 
long to  their  specific  and  appropriate  nerves,  but  they  are  hll  to  be  regarded 
as  modifications  of  the  same  action,  the  intimate  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
The  Tohime  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Prof. 
Rnhmdo*,  which  woe  performed  twelve  years  previously  to  those  of  M. 
nmrenst  very  similar  in  the  mode  of  their  execution  and  in  the  conclusions 
that  are  deduced  from  them.  The  principal  circumstance  in  which  the  con- 
dnrioo  of  Rolando  differs  firom  that  of  rlourens  is,  that  whereas  the  latter 
jphywAof^  considers  the  cerebellum  to  be  the  legnlator,  as  he  terms  it,  of 
the  voluntary  motions,  Rolando  regards  it  as  the  origin  of  them,  thus  more 
coBipletefy  separating  the  prinuuy  seat  of  percq>tion  firom  that  of  voUtion. 
Thm  18  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  me  experiments  of  Rolando  were 
cDthely  unknown  to  Flourens,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  investigations ;  and 
it  is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Prof.  Bellingeri, 
researches  should  have  been  instituted,  and  experiments  performed,  so 
similar  to  each  other,  without  the  consent  or  cognizance  of  the  authors :  as 
we  have  no  ground  for  suspecting  any  unfiiir  claim  to  originality  on  the  part 
of  Floniens,  this  coincidence  must  tend  very  materially  to  strengthen  our 
ip^tnfiAMirii  in  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Upon  the  whole  the  experiments 
of  Flourens  are  more  complete,  and  appear  to  be  more  decisive. 

BMWlf  the  volume  of  which  an  abstract  has  boen  given  above,  we  have  a 
teoood  treatise  by  Flourens,  entitied  "  Experiences  sur  lo  S^stdme  Ncrveux," 
in  which  he  still  forther  details  many  of  tiis  peculiar  opinions,  and  enforces 
them  by  additional  experimental  proo&.  See  also  Ann.  Sc  Nat.  t.  xiii. 
p.  86  et  seq.,  and  t.  xxii.  p.  337  ct  seq.,  and  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  t  ix.  p»  478 
etieii. 

MUtract  qf  M,  Serrti  Work  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  qf  theBrain\ 
Serrea*  treatise  on  the  brain,  like  that  of  Flourens,  obtained  the  prize 

*  P.  273  et  seq.  Rolando's  experiments  were  published  in  a  treatise  entiUed, 
^  Sagpo  sopra  la  vera  Struttura  del  Cervcllo  dcU'  Uomo  c  dcgl'  Animali,  e 
sopraTe  Funzioni  del  Sistema  nervoso.  Sassori,  1809."  The  translation  in 
Flourens*  work  is  taken  from  Magendie's  Journal ;  it  is  also  inserted  in  the 
Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xcvL 

"  Anatomic  comparee  du  Cervcau  dans  les  quatre  Classes  dcs  Animaux 
vert^res. 
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of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  published  about  the  same  time.  Its  parti- 
cular object  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  brain  in  the  four  classes  of  the 
vertebrata,  and,  from  the  observations  made  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the 
respective  functions  of  the  several  parts.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object, 
the  author  has  produced  a  work  of  considerable  size,  accompanied  with 
numerous  engravings,  the  whole  affording  very  ample  testimony  of  his  skill 
and  industry. 

To  the  body  of  the  work  is  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse,  which  extends 
to  more  than  100  pages,  in  which  Serres  gives  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done  on  the  subject  by  his  predecessors,  and  in  which  he  points  out  the  parts 
of  the  subject  which  seem  more  particularly  to  require  further  investigatioo. 
He  commences  by  laying  down  his  general  principles  of  what  he  terms 
**  Zoognosie,"  of  which  I  have  already  given  some  account,  p.  75. 

These  principles  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  introductory  to  the  proper 
subject  of  the  work,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
details  into  which  the  author  enters,  and  which  compose  the  main  bulk  of 
his  volumes,  are  very  numerous,  and  have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
prosecuted  with  great  industry  and  accuracy.  Into  these  detaib  I  shall  not 
enter ;  but  I  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  general  principles  which  he  deduces  from 
them,  more  especially  those  that  are  more  immediately  connected  with  any 
of  the  topics  which  already  have  fallen  under  my  consideration.  It  is  stated* 
that  the  spinal  cord  is  formed  before  the  brain  in  all  classes  of  animals,  a 
position  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Serres  is  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Pro'f.  Tiedemann.  They  also  agree  in  rejecting  the  opinion  of  Gall,  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  ganglia,  from  which  the  nerves 
originate  ;  indeed,  upon  the  principle  of  the  excentric  formation  of  the  parts, 
we  should  suppose  tnat  the  spine  rather  proceeds  from  the  nerves  than  the 
nerves  from  the  spine,  and  this  indeed  is  said  to  be  actuaUy  the  case,  so  &r  as 
respects  the  order  of  their  formation  ^  Serres  has  found,  that  in  verte- 
brated  animals,  the  bulk  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  human 
foetus  resembles  the  inferior  classes  of  animals.  The  spinal  cord  and  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  on  the  contrary,  always  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other,  both  in  animals  of  different  classes,  and  in  the  human  foetus.  These 
tubercles  are  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  which  is  the  first  formed,  and  it 
appears  that,  in  all  cases,  their  development  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  optic  nerves  and  the  eyes.  The  cerebellum,  in  every  instance,  is 
produced  after  the  tubercules.  In  the  first  three  classes  of  the  vertebrated 
animab,  the  middlejobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  developed  in  the  direct  propor- 
tion of  the  tubercles,  while  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  are  in  the  in- 
verse proportion  of  these  bodies.  In  conformity  with  the  general  principle, 
man  has  the  middle  lobe,  and  the  tubercles  the  smallest  in  proportion  to  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  spinal  cord  follows  the  ratio  of  the  tuber- 
cles as  to  its  relation  with  the  cerebellum,  while  the  annular  protuberance 
and  the  optic  thalami  follow  the  direct  ratio  of  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  tubercles.  In  this,  as  in  other  analogous  cases, 
Uie  state  of  the  organs  in  the  foetus  approximates  to  those  in  the  inferior 
animals. 

We  have  many  interesting  observations  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  in  the  different  classes  of  animals.  Fish  have  no 
optic  thalami ;  the  corpora  striata  are  wanting  in  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds. 
These  three  classes  also  have  no  cerebral  ventricles,  the  lobes  of  their  brain 
constituting  a  solid  mass ;  the  corpus  callosum  likewise  belongs  exclusively  to 
man  and  tne  mammalia.  The  pmeal  gland  is  found  in  all  the  four  classes. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  always  developed  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  buQ: 
of  the  cerebellum,  and,  consequenUy,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the  spine 
and  the  tubercles.  The  corpus  callosum  follows  the  same  proportion  as  the 
cerebral  hemispheres ;  it  progressively  increases  in  size  through  the  different 
orders  of  the  mammalia,  until  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  bulk  in  man.     One  of 

^  P.  xxx\\\\. 
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the  most  remarkable  conclusions  to  which  the  observations  of  Serres  lead 
Inin,  is  the  relation  which  the  nerves  bear  to  the  brain ;  in  opposition  to  the 
conunonly  received  opinion,  he  supposes  that  the  nerves  do  not  proceed  from 
the  brain  to  the  respective  organs,  but  from  the  organs  to  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord.  But,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  former  part  of 
thb  work,  this  statement  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  new  mode  of  expres- 
sion, than  as  an  actual  diflerence  in  the  conception  of  the  object,  except  so  far 
m  it  respects  the  order  in  which  the  parts  become  visible. 

The  author  has  drawn  up  an  interesting  comparison  between  the  four 
f  Imii.  n  of  the  vertebrata,  as  to  the-  degree  in  which  the  different  portions 
of  the  brain  and  its  appendages  are  developed.  In  fish  the  optic  thalami 
Be  the  predominating  part,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  scarcely  exist,  the  ol- 
ftctory  nerves,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  the  olfactory  lobes,  are  very  consider- 
aUe,  and  the  cerebellum  is  only  partially  developed.  In  reptiles  the  optic 
tlwliimi  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  the  cerebellum  is  nearly 
Munhilated,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  much  diminished,  while  the  cere- 
brum is  more  developed.  In  birds  the  cerebellum  is  the  predominating  part, 
and  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  are  increased  in  size,  while  the  op- 
tic thalami  are  diminished,  and  the  olfactory  nerves  almost  annihilated,  in 
the  mammalia  the  cerebral  hemispheres  become  the  predominant  organ,  the 
ooebeUum  is  also  ftdlv  developea,  while  the  tubercles  are  reduced  to  their 
fBUiIlest  size;   the  olractory  nerves  in  this  class  are  subject  to  great  va- 


We  have  an  important  principle  deduced  from  numerous  observations, 
that  the  development  of  the  particular  parts  of  the  brain  depends  imme- 
ifipftply  upon  the  disposition  of  the  arterial  system  of  the  animal,  the  circu- 
kttkm  thus  being  the  primary  action,  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  woi^  appear  to  depend ;  this  principle  is  derived  both  from 
the  observations  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  from  the  state  of  the  organs 
in  monstrous  productions.  We  have  a  curious  remark  upon  the  rebuion 
which  the  fiu:ulty  of  instinct  bears  to  the  development  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
;  in  man  these  nerves  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  small,  and  in  the  bee 

remarkably  enlarged,  so  as  to  afford  us  some  ground  for  the  opinion,  that 
differs  from  the  rational  fiu:ulty  as  well  in  its  seat,  as  in  the  mode 
of  its  operation. 

These  observations  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  affording  a  specimen  of 
die  interesting  and  novel  information  which  is  contmned  in  these  volumes. 
it  is  obvious  that  they  must  materially  influence  many  of  our  physiological 
speculations,  and  will  tend  to  illustrate  some  points  which  have  been  hitherto 
iDTolved  in  obscurity. 

Ahttraci  of  M,  Desmoulini  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  System^, 

This  treatise  on  the  nervous  system  is  forced  upon  our  attention,  not 
only  by  the  high  character  of  Desmoulins,  but  by  the  still  more  celebrated 
name  of  Magendie,  who,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  title-page,  composed 
the  physiological  part  in  conjunction  with  the  author.  It  is  upon  this 
part  that  the  nature  of  my  work  will  lead  me  more  particularly  to  dwell. 
Tlie  whole  treatise  consists  of  five  books,  the  subjects  of  wmch  are  as 
IbDows : — 1.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  con- 
sisting principally  of  anatomical  details  respecting  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  bones  of  the  spine  and  the  head.  2.  Of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in 
general.  3.  Of  the  lateral  nervous  system.  4.  Physiology  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  5.  Physiology  of  the  lateral  nervous  systems.  Although 
toetwo  last  are  those  which  must  principally  occupy  us  on  the  present 
occasion,  yet  I  find  an  observation,  in  the  second  part,  which  appears  to 
~     so  just  and  important,  which  is  applicable  to  the  writings  of  nearly  all 
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the  continental  anatomists,  and  so  fully  coincides  with  the  views  that  I  have 
always  entertained  upon  the  subject,  that  I  shall  quote  the  paragraph  at 
length*  '*  Malgr^  les  subtilites  et  les  den^gations  de  qudques  personnes,  oes 
mots,  origine,  naistance,  productions,  impliquent  done  dant  k  lanflage  des  au- 
ieurs  qui  s'en  servent,  I'id^e  qu*une  partie  que  Ton  dit  n^  d'une  autre, 
produite  par  un  autre,  est  reeUement  sortie  de  cette  partie  qui  ranrait  fbr- 
mee,  ppussee  p^r  une  acte  de  vegetation.  Odia  est  evident  dans  tout  I'ou- 
vrage  de  Tiedemann.  II  a  r^llement  pris  a  la  lettre,  et  au  sens  proprc  et 
non  %nr6,  les  mots  origine^  naissance,  production.  Tel  est  aussi  le  sens  qu*y 
attachent  manifestement  Gall  et  Serres.  II  est  done  demontrg  pour  la  pre* 
mi^re  fois  qu'aucune  partie  du  systeme  c^ebro-spinal  n'est  produite,  n'est  v^ 
g^tadvement  pouss6e  par  une  autre,  mais  que  cheque  partie  est  fimn6e  k  sa 

Elace  par  la  pie-m^re.''  <  To  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  last  sentence, 
owever,  I  must  venture  to  withhold  my  assent,  notwithstanding  the  veij 
high  authority  with  which  it  is  sanctioned.  If  we  limit  our  specuktioiis 
to  those  actions  which  are  cognizable  by  the  senses,  we  must,  I  conoelve^ 
suppose  that  die  capillary  arteries  are  the  real  agents  hi  these  processes, 
and  that  the  membranes  are  only  so  &r  effective,  as  they  serve  for  a  mechai^ 
cal  basis  to  which  these  arteries  may  be  attached. 

The  following  observations  appear  to  me  important  and  interesting.  Des- 
moulins  remarks,  that  the  hemisplieres  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum 
bear  no  relation  of  volume  with  the  nerves  that  are  connected  with  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  optic  lobes  or  with  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum. This  last  always  eichibits  a  constant  relation  in  bulk  to  diat  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  optic  nerves  and  the 
thalamic 

I  pass  on  to  the  fourth  book,  the  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  systeon, 
The  author  observes,  that  there  are  three  modes  of  becoming  acquamtea  with 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  assigning  to  each  part  of  it  its  specific 
office.  The  first  is  that  of  experiment:  by  removing  successively  the  levenl 
parts  of  the  brain  and  its  appendices,  and  by  obsc^rving  what  efieci  is  jpro> 
duced  by  these  successive  removals,  we  attempt  to  gain  the  knowled^  of  die 
specific  uses,  both  of  the  parts  that  are  removed,  and  of  those  that  are  left. 
The  two  other  modes  proceed  upon  the  principles  of  induction.  Th^ 
consist  in  duly  appreciating  the  facts  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  of  ^pathology.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  not  wanting  in  some  class  of  animals,  so  tnat  1^  suf* 
ficiently  multiplying  our  observations,  we  have  the  means  of  disooTering  the 
result  of  every  combination  of  the  cerebral  organs,  with  respect  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  system.  The  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  disease  afibid 
us  the  same  kind  of  inductive  evidence,  for  the  operation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  although  seldom  in  that  clear  and  dedded  manner  as  in  the 
former  case. 

Desmoulins  remarks,  that  there  are  three  distinct  orders  of  nervous  pheno* 
mena ;  those  which  produce  muscular  contraction,  that  which  produces  sensa- 
tion ;  and  those  which  produce  thought.  The  two  first  are  seated  both  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  and  in  the  nerves ;  and  in  each  of  these  systems  every 
nervous  nmcdon  has  its  impropriate  seat  and  conductor.  The  third,  which  is 
confined  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  faculties,  wfaidi 
*' consistent  tr^-probablement  dans  ^s  localisations.**  The  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  being  veiy  different  from  those  of  feeling  and  thought,  oudit 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  power,  and  it  is  further  suggested,  waft 
volition  may  constitute  a  fiflh  distinct  nervous  function  '. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  consists  of  inductions  and  experiment^ 
respecting  the  spinal  cord.  By  comparing  the  size  and  extent  of  this  part  in 
the  various  classes  of  animals,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  bears  a  certain 
ratio  both  to  the  Quantity  of  muscular  contractility  which  they  respectively  exer- 
cise, either  as  to  tne  velocity  or  the  force  of  their  contractions,  and  to  the  sensi- 
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liili^  of  the  body.  The  author  remarks,  tliatthe  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
ooid  18  not  ID  proportion  to  the  size,  or  even  the  strength  of  tlie  tail,  but  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  actions  which  this  part  is  enabled  to  execute,  as  in  the  pre- 
hensile tails  of  certain  monkeys.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  thelengtli 
mod  thickness  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  mammalia  are  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  touch,  as  residing  in  tne  surface 
ofthebody,  thepowor  of  motion  remaining  the  same  in  the  (Afferent  cases  >. 
The  sfunal  cord  of  a  bird  is  at  least  one  quarter  larger  than  that  of  the  mam- 
naUa,  fai  consequence  of  the  greater  muscular  effort  which  is  required  in  the  act 
cf  iyhig ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  fish,  where  the  buoyancy  of  tlie  element 
IB  which  they  are  immeraed  diminishes  the  necessity  of  muscular  exertion,  the 
minal  cord  18  proportionally  smalL  The  remarks  of  Desmoulins  upon  thedif- 
fcieat  powen  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cord,  as  to  the  transmission  of  con- 
Inctile  or  sensitive  impressions  respectively,  coincide  substantially  with  the 
aUtfement  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  work ;  he,  however,  is  led  to  con- 
dude  that  it  b  principally  the  external  part  of  the  coid  wliich  is  the  great  agent 
fn  the  transmission  of  both  kinds  of  impressions. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  specific  properties  of  the  lobe  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  an  oraan  which  would  appear  to  perform  a  most  importxmt  office  iu 
iheoBconomy  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  if  we  succes- 
aMtw  remove  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum,  then  the  optic  thalami,  and  lastly  the 
whole  at  the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  leave  the  insertion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
uninjured,  die  animal  retains  the  consciousness  of  all  the  sensations  which 
have  their  seat  in  the  &oe,  except  those  of  sight ;  he  is  said  to  manifest  the  per- 
ception c»f  sounds,  odours,  tastes,  and  mechanical  irritation ;  he  cries  out  wnen 
the  oigans  of  the  external  senses  are  stimulated ;  the  respiration  and  the  drcula- 
tkm  proceed ;  the  muscular  motions  are  no  more  affected  than  when  the  cere- 
bdkmi  alone  is  removed;  and  even  the  power  of  volition  would  appear  to  be 
BOt  akegecfaer  destroyed  But  by  the  division  of  the  spine  below  this  lobe,  all 
^tt  funcdoQS  are  suspended,  so  as  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  '*  lieu  de  concours 
«l  de  i^union  de  toutes  les  sensations  du  corps,  moins  la  vue."  And  it  further 
appears  that  the  difibrent  parts  of  this  lobe  have  their  specific  functions ;  one 
part  beti^  more  immediatdy  connected  with  the  sensations  of  the  face,  another 
with  the  respiration,  and  another  with  the  digestive  organs. 

With  r^pect  to  the  specific  properties  of  the  cerebellum,  Desmoulins  en- 
4fBKfoan  to  show,  that  there  is  no  foundation  ton  the  opinion  that  has  been 
«Bihraoed  by  Gall  and  others,  that  the  development  of  this  part  of  tlie  nervous 
swatem  bears  a  Delation  to  the  generative  fiu;ulty.  Nor  does  he  agree  wjth 
ffirlarHV*  and  Flourena,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  great  agent  in  producing  or 
regulating  muscular  motion,  an  hypothesis  which  appears  to  be  disproved  by 
the  most  direct  experiments.  The  opinion  which  Desmoulins  entertains 
reapectiiig  the  specinc  use  of  this  part  is,  that  the  mutilation  and  destruction  of 
Che  oerebellnm  *'  neutralisait  une  force  qui  ^sait  ^uihl>re  avec  une  autre  force 
fioduisant  la  tendance  k  reculer.  Ge  n  est  done  pas  le  cervelet  lui-mcme  qui 
est  le  siege  de  oette  demi^re  force,  il  parait  Tetre  au  contraire  d'une  force  impul- 
lioo  en  avant,  comme  nous  le  verrons  plus  tard."  *  Obtain  experiments  are 
liken  referred  to,  which  were  performea  by  liagendie,  and  which  consisted  in 
dividing  one  of  the  pedicles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  effect  of  wliich  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  nq;>id  rotatory  motion  of  the  animal  on  its  axis,  which  continues 
Incessantly  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  is  only  prevented  by  a  me- 
chanical obstacle.  The  conclusion  that  the  author  draws  mm  the  experiments 
it  **  Que  deux  forces  antagonistes  circulent  par  les  deux  demi-cercles  lat^raux 
que  rorment  le  cervdet  et  sa  commissure."'  A  no  less  remarkable  effect 
i  stated  as  being  the  result  of  an  ixuuiy  of  one  of  the  optic  thalami ;  tliis,  it 
is  said,  **  entraine  irresistiblement  Panimal  dans  une  course  ou  dans  un  vol 
circulaire  ou  de  manege,  sur  le  cote  dont  on  a  bless6  le  lobe ; "  and,  what 
appears  perhaps  still  more  singular,  we  arc  informed,  that  frogs  and  serpents 
**  toument  sur  le  cote  oppos^  au  lobe  blcs86."  * 
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Desmoulins  introduces  liis  obserf  ations  on  the  use  of  the  cerebral  lobes 
by  Irem^kihg,  that  the  yolnine  of  the  biain  is  no  measure  of  the  intellect, 
and  that  the  liitenial  contour  of  the  erahium  is  frequent^  not  parallel  to  the 
external  sur&ce,  so  that  we  cannot  ascertain  the  rcJatrre  sixe  of  the  difTerent 
parts  of  these  lobes  by  an  examination  of  the  skulL  There  is,  however,  a 
mechanical  structure  which  appears  to  bear  a  regular  ratio  to  the  perfection 
of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  «'  Ce  mechanisme  resulte  du  plissement  de  la 
meiiibrane  des  h^misphdres  du  cerveau."  ^  Magendie  is  stated  to  have  been 
the  foft  to  suggest  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  number 
of  these  convolutions  and  the  state  of  the  intellectual  &culties.  This 
position  is  supported  by  various  facts  in  comparative  anatomy,  by  the  com- 
pai'ative  state  of  the  ftstal  and  adult  brain  in  the  same  kind  of  animal,  as  wdl 
as  by  the  brains  of  idiots.  Hence  is  deduced  the  general  principle,  that  the 
number  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  both  in  a  series  of  species 
and  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  are  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  cerebral  surfaces.  This  position,  it  will  be  remarked,  is  conformable  to 
the  opinion  stated  above,  that  the  specific  function  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
seated  in  its  surface. 

Desmoulins  reverts  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  asks 
whether  there  be  any  evidence  that  particular  faculties  have  their  seat  in 
particular  parts  of  the  brahi ;  he  admits  that  the  doctrine  is  plausible,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  these  anatomists  are  incon- 
clusive, because  they  are  derived  only  from  the  external  form  of  the  cranium; 
he  conceives  that  it  is  by  the  examination  of  the  brain,  afler  the  partial  or 
total  loss  of  certain  faculties,  that  we  are  to  gain  our  information  on  this 
point. 

We  liave  some  smgular  varieties  of  muscular  motions  produced  by  the 
mutilation  or  removal  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebrum.  "  Se  Ton  retranche 
a  un  mammif^re  la  voute  de  I'hemisphere  cerebral  et  le  corps  strie ;  aussitdt 
I'animal  s'elance  droit  en  avant  et  court  sans  se  detoumer  jusqu  a  ce  qu'il 
choque  un  obstacle."'  Tliis  peculiar  motion  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  medullary  matter,  while  the  destruction  of  the  dneritious 
part  has  no  immediate  effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  animal,  but  appears  to 
destroy  its  volition  and  intelligence. 

The  fiflh  book,  which  treats  of  the  nerves,  like  the  former  part  of  the 
work,  abounds  in  novel  and  ingenious  opinions ;  but  as  this  is  the  portion  of 
it  which  more  particularly  consists  in  pnysiological  details,  so  we  may  con*- 
ceive  that  we  are  more  immediately  indebted  for  them  to  Magendie,  and 
that  they  are  more  especially  sanctioned  by  his  authority.     We  accordingly 
find  many  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  these  chapters  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  as  occurring  in  his  writings ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  point 
of  considerable  importance  in  which  the  opinions  of  Desmoulins  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  liis  colleague.     For  example,  in  the  account  of  smell,  it 
is  stated  that  the  branches  of  the  fiflh  pair  are  the  only,  or  at  least,  the 
principal  nerves  of  this  sense.     In  the  chapter  on  vision  we  are  informed 
that  no  alteration  of  the  eye  takes  place  when  it  views  near  objects,  and  tha$ 
the  supposed  adjustment  is  altogether  unnecessary.     Upon  this  opinion  I  may 
remark,  that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is 
derived  from  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cetacea,  who  see  equally  well 
in  air  and  in  water,  but  whose  eyes  possess  a  structure  that  does  not  admit 
of  a  change  of  figure  '.     But  to  this  argument  it  may  be  replied,  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  eye  may  depend  upon  an  alteration  in  the  structure  or  position 
of^  the  cn^stalline,  independent  of  any  change  in  the  external  figure  of  the 
organ.     The  opinion  of  the  author  respecting  visfon  at  different  ^stances  is, 
that  the  size  alone  of  the  object  varies,  and  that  the  image  is  equally 
distinct  at  all  distances  within  the  natural  range  of  vision.     The  observation 
which  was   made   by  Magendie   respecting  the  insensibility  of  the  optic 
nerves  to  mechanical  irritation,  is  extended  by  Desmoulins  to  the  three  pairs 
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of  nerves  which  are  connected  wfth  the'  muscles  of  the  eye ;  at  the  same 
time  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair  that  are  sent  to  the  eye  are  exquisitely 
acnntiTe.  An  analogous  observation  is  made  in  the  sixth  chapter  with 
respect  to  the  acoustic  nerve.     The  chapter  on  the  properties  or  the  fifth 

Cir  of  nerves  contains  nearly  the  same  opinions  respecting  them  which  I 
ve  noticed  above  as  being  supported  by  Magendie;  that  they  are  the 
immediate  organ  of  all  the  senses  except  the  sight,  and  that  they  are  accessary 
even  to  this  sense^  because  vision  is  instantly  destroyed  by  their  division. 

As  containing  a  great  variety  of  minute  anatomical  detmls,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  .of  the  value  of  these  works.  Nor  arc  they  without  con- 
admble  value  as  physiological  treatises.  Yet  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to 
remark,  that  the  inferences  wliich  are  drawn  from  the  facts  are  not  always 
the  -diiect  deductions  from  them,  and  that  when  we  venture  to  assume 
imfiiect  conclusions  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  animal  Geconomy^  we  ore 
always  proceeding  on  dangerous  ground. 

Mr,  Solhft  OhurwUiom  on  the  Corpora  Resiifomiia. 

While  the  preceding  chapter  was  in  the  press,  a  paper  of  Mr.  SoUy's  was 
read  at  the  Royal  Society,  containing  an  account  of  some  observations  wliich 
he  had  recently  made  on  the  connexion  between  the  cerebeUum  and  certain 
parts  of  the  spinal  column.  Mr.  Solly,  at  my  request,  drew  up  the  following 
brief  abstract  of  his  observations,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
my  readers. 

The  spinal  cord  consists,  as  lias  been  long  known,  of  two  corresponding 
halves,  separated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  a  deep  fissure;  these  two 
halves,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  medullary  and  cineritious  commis- 
fure,  may  be  again  divided  into  two  columns  on  each  side  ;  tiiis  further 
division  being  formed  by  the  posterior  peaks  of  grey  matter  reaching  the 
surfiice,  while  a  groove  marks  the  exact  point  where  thev  do  so.  From  this 
groove  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge ;  all  that  portion  of  the 
ooid  which  is  between  this  groove  and  the  posterior  fissure  is  usually  known 

5  the  name  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  the  experiments 
Sir  C.  Bell  is  proved  to  be  appropriated  to  sensation.  The  description 
which  anatomical  writers  give  of  the  connexion  of  these  posterior  columns 
with  the  cerebral  moss,  and  the  composition  of  the  corpora  restiformia,  or  the 
processus  e  cerebello  ad  medullam  oblongatam,  would  lead  us  to  believe^  that 
the  posterior  columns  alone  formed  the  copora  restiformia,  and  that  therefore 
they  were  connected  with  the  cerebellum  alone,  whereas  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  cord,  viz.  the  portions  which  are  situated  between  the  grooves  from 
which  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge,  as  well  as  a 
■mail  portion  of  the  cord  anterior  to  the  anterior  roots,  form  a  part  of  the 
ooipora  restiformia,  and  are  therefore  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  as  per- 
fectlv  and  as  intimately  as  the  posterior  columns,  whose  relation  to  this 
portion  of  the  encephalon  has  been  long  known  mid  described. 

These  fibres,  wnich  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  any  anatomical  work, 
OODsist  of  two  sets,  the  one  superficial,  the  other  deep-seated.  The  former 
proceed  from  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  at  some  distance  below  the  corpora 
olivaria,  across  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  may  generally  be  seen  without 
diuection  ;  the  latter  pass  to  the  inner  side  of  the  corpora  olivaria,  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  fibres  which  have  been  represented  by  Mayo,  in  his  plates  of 
the  brain,  mounting  up  from  the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  cord,  being  ultimately 
connected  with  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  deeper  set  are  immediately 
posterior  to  those  fibres  which  are  connected  with  the  tubercula  quadrigemina, 
and  in  that  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  immediately  below  the  restiform 
bodies,  and  are  separated  from  the  posterior  columns  by  the  Groove  of  the 
posterior  roots  before  mentioned,  but  in  ascending  to  form  port  of  the  restiform 
oodies  they  obhterate  this  groove,  interlacing,  in  their  progress  to  the  cere- 
beDum,  with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns,  to  the  outer  side  of  which 
they  are  united  in  the  first  part  of  their  course. 
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The  corpora  resdformia  appear  then  to  be  composed  of  three  sets  of  fibres; 
I  St,  By  a  portion  of  the  posterior  columns,  as  usually  described  by  anatomists, 
the  other  portion  of  these  columns  passing  up  to  the  cerebellum,  and  in  their 
course  to  that  point  running  to  the  inner  side  of  the  fibres  which  will  be  next 
mentioned ;  2d.  By  fibres  nrom  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  cord,  which  par- 
tially  interlace  in  the  corpora  restiformia  with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  columns;  8d«  Bv  superficial  fibres  which  come  firom  the  corpora 
pvramidaha,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  interlace  with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

That  these  fibres,  which  I  have  thus  described,  and  which  I  cannot  dis- 
cover have  ever  been  previou^  described,  form  a  portion  of  the  motory  tract 
of  die  spinal  cord,  no  one,  I  think,  can  doubt;  and  the  circumstance  of 
proving  their  existence  will  be  appreciated  by  those,  who  are  aware  of  the 
relation  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  action  of  various  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  CIBCULATION. 

8bot.  1.    Introductory  ObBervoHoms. 

I  SAVE  now  described  in  succession  the  principal  ingredients  of 
vrhich  the  body  is  composed ;  the  membranous  matter,  the  bones, 
the  muscles,  and  the  nervous  substance ;  and  I  have  likewise 
given  an  account  of  the  two  general  properties  which  distinguish 
animals  from  all  other  beings,  contractility  and  sensibility.  I 
must  now  proceed  to  the  different  functions  which  are  indivi- 
doally  exercised  by  the  particular  organs  of  the  body,  which, 
all  of  them,  consist  either  in  motions  brought  about  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  sensations  produced  by  the 
appropriate  actions  of  the  nervous  system,  or  in  peculiar  affec- 
tions of  certain  parts  of  this  system,  which  are  connected  with 
tke  various  intellectual  operations.  According  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  I  proposed  in  the  last  chapter,  I  shall  begin  with 
the  contractile  functions,  those  which  more  immediatelv  depend 
wipofn  tHe  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  because  tney  seem 
to  be  the  most  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  animal  frame, 
«kl  because  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  nature,  and  regard  them  as  being  more  analogous  to  the 
other  powers  of  matter,  than  the  functions  which  depend  upon 
the  operations  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  hkve  already  made  some  remarks  upon  the  connexion  of  the 
fimctions  with  each  other,  and  upon  tneir  relative  importance 
to  the  support  of  animal  existence ;  and  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  in  the  higher  orders  of  organized  beings,  the  circulation  of 
the  Uood  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  main  spring  of  all  the  rest, 
that  from  which  they  derive  their  origin,  ana  which  is  the  most 
fliaential  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Respiration,  in  the 
most  perfect  animals,  is,  indeed,  as  essential  to  their  existence 
it  the  circulation,  but,  if  we  may  be  aUowed  the  expression,  it 
b  only  incidentally  necessary,  inasmuch  as  by  respiration  we 
piodnce  that  change  in  the  blood  which  gives  the  heart  its 
power  of  contraction.  It  appears  to  follow  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence o{  Sir  B.  Brodie's  interesting  experiments,  that  if  the 
Uood  had  its  specific  change  induced  upon  it  bv  any  other 
means,  or  were  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  m  any  other 
manner  than  by  passing  through  the  lungs,  all  the  functions 
|ro9|ld  go  on  as  at  present  without  interruption  ^  whereas,  if  the 

■  PiiiL  Trans,  fimr  1611,  p.  36  et  s^q. 
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circulation  be  impeded  or  suspended^  every  part  of  the  system^ 
and  every  one  of  the  functions,  immediately  feel  the  effect.  This 
observation  is,  however,  strictly  applicable  only  to  a  part, 
although  that  a  large  part,  of  the  animal  kingdom.  As  I  have 
remarked  above,  there  is  a  numerous  class,  and  that  possessed  of 
a  considerably  complicated  organization,  which  has  no  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  yet  in  these  the  nutritive  fluid  is  acted 
upon  by  the  air  in  a  way  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  respiration.  But  the  general  structure  of  these  animals,  and 
the  nature  of  their  functions,  bear  so  little  anialogy  to  that  of 
man,  as  not  to  allow  of  their  being  compared  to  each  oth^r,  or 
considered  as  merely  occupying  different  gradations  in  the 
same  scale. 

With  respect  to  the  other  contractile  functions,  I  may  remark 
that,  however  necessary  a  certain  temperature  may  be  to  the 
existence  of  what  are  called  the  warm-blooded  animals,  who, 
being  generally  immersed  in  a  medium  colder  than  themsetves, 
require  some  apparatus  for  generating  or  evolving  caloric,  in 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  yet  this  may,  in  like  manner  be 
regarded  as  rather  incidental  than  essentisd,  and  "what  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  than  upon  any  thing  necessarily  connected  with  the 
support  of  life.  The  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  and 
secretion,  are  evidently  still  less  subservient  to  mere  existence, 
their  object  being  either  to  supply  materials  for  the  growth  and 
mechanical  support  of  the  body,  or  to  mould  and  fashion  its 
form,  while  generation  is  obviously  unconnected  with  the  life  of 
the  individual,  and  is  only  usefiU  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  the 
species. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  relative  importance  of  the 
contractile  and  sensitive  functions,  or  of  the  heart  and  the  brain, 
as  being  the  respective  centres  of  each,  in  respect  to  mere  animal 
existence,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former. 
In  the  higher  orders  of  animals  indeed,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  number,  and  the  most  perfect  development  of  the 
organs  and  functions,  the  brain  and  the  heart  may,  at  the  first 
view,  appear  to  be  equally  essential,  not  only  to  the  continuance 
of  their  fiiU  powers,  but  even  of  life  itself.  Upon  a  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  subject,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
heart  is  the  centre,  not  of  the  contractile  powers  alone,  but  of 
the  whole  of  the  corporeal  frame,  a  conclusion  to  which  we  axe 
led,  both  by  anatomical  researches,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
powers  and  functions  respectively  exercisqd  by  these  parts. 

When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  organized 
being,  from  its  earliest  stage  of  existence  to  its  full  maturity, 
the  first  appearance  that  we  observe  of  any  arrangement  of  parts 
consists  in  the  rude  sketch  of  what  is  aflerwards  to  become  the 
organs  of  circulation.  We  are  informed  by  Harvey,  who 
accurately  observed  the  gradual  development  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  embryo  in  the  chick  during  incubation,  that  the 
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first  appearance  of  distinct  organization  was  a  beating  point, 
ponctum  saliens,  as  he  expresses  it\  which  was  the  rudiment  of 
the  future  heart,  and  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  being  visible  for  some  time  before  he  could 
ducem  any  trace  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of  acephalous 
foetuses  affords  a  further  confirmation  of  the  same  opinion ;  as 
these  beings  are  absolutely  without  brains,  so  it  is  certain  that 
they  cannot  possess  any  share  of  those  powers  which  are 
denred  solely  firom  this  organ  ;  yet  they  have  grown  to  their 
fiill  size  in  the  uterus,  and  have  even  lived  for  some  time  after 
fhej  have  been  expelled  firom  it,  and  their  death  has  appeared 
to  be  owing,  not  to  any  physical  impossibility  to  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  but  to  their  not  being  able  to  effect  those  changes 
which  are,  as  it  were,  incidentally  necessary  to  the  continuation 
of  an  existence  of  any  considerable  duration.  For  example, 
a  regular  supply  of  nutritious  matter  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  life ;  this  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  and  food  can  onl^  be  received  into  the  stomach 
by  the  act  of  deglutition ;  but  this  act,  at  least  in  the  higher 
order  of  animals,  cannot  be  performed  without  the  intervention 
of  the  nervous  system. 

*  Then  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  these  two  parts  upon 
etch  other,  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  their 
powers,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised,  leads  us  to 
the  same  opinion.  The  very  existence  of  the  brain,  as  com- 
posing part  of  the  substance  of  the  body,  necessarily  implies  the 
conveyance  of  the  blood  or  some  analogous  fluid  for  its  form- 
ation and  support,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  mechanical  contraction  of  the  heart,  or  the  means, 
whatever  they  may  be,  by  which  the  fluid  is  carried  to  the 
hnin,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  exercise  of  any  sen- 
sitive function.  These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar 
kmd,  both  anatomical  and  physiological,  all  conduce  to  the 
condusion,  that  we  must  regard  the  heart  as  the  centre  of  the 
whole  corporeal  fiame,  the  fountain  of  life,  which  is  designed 
to  pour  out  its  vital  streams  to  every  part  of  the  system,  and  to 

>  Quarto  itaque  die  si  inspexeris punctum  sanguineum  saliens  emi- 

ott ;  De  Gener.  Exer.  p.  17.  Haller  observed  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  at  a 
considerably  earlier  period ;  sec  Comment,  de  Form.  Cord,  in  Op.  Min.  t.  ii.  p. 
101.  and  Comment,  de  Form.  Pulli,  c.  9.  "  Deinde  hora  42  et  cor  vidi  et 
aottam,  et  motum  vertiginosum  quasi,  sagittaeque  similem,  sanguinis  rubiginosi 
eK  corde  sursum  projecU,  iterumque  relabentis ;"  Op.  Min.  t.  ii.  p.  369.  For 
the  fullest  information  on  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  elaborate  essay  of 
Dr.  A.  Thomson,  on  the  development  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  human 
iattas  and  in  the  different  classes  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  observa- 
tiont  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  of  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers,  lead  us  to  con- 
dnde,  that  Harvey's  position  is  not  altogether  correct,  as  we  learn,  that  the 
fimuition  of  the  heart  and  brain  is  simultaneous;  Jameson's  New  Phil. 
Joimi.  Na  18,  19,  and  20.  This  essay,  which  was  original^  an  inaugural 
ilkitirtttUon»  was  published  in  its  entire  state  in  the  above  journal :  we  have 
an  abttract  of  it  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxvi.    See  also  note  in  p.  1 74. 
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unite  the  various  functions,  however  different  in  their  nature 
and  operations,  into  one  harmonious  whole'. 

Sect.  2.  Description  of  the  Heart  and  it$  Appendages. 

The  organs  of  circulation  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
as  connected  with  their  structure*  and  their  useS)  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  and  the  veins.  The  heart  is  a  hoUow  muscle,  com- 
posed of  masses  of  strong  longitudinal  fibres^  formiDg  an  ir- 
regular cone,  and  leaving  an  internal  cavity.  The  outside  of 
the  heart  is  covered  with  a  firm  membrane,  and  the  internal 
cavity  is  lined  with  the  same  substance,  the  muscular  part  is  co- 
piously supplied  with  blood-vessels,  but  its  nerves  are  considered 
as  few  in  number  in  proportion  to  its  bulk^  It  is  suspended 
6rom  its  base  by  the  great  blood-vessels,  which  fbnn  the  main 
trunks  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  and  it  is  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous bag  called  the  pericardium ;  it  is  situated  in  the  left 
side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax,  vesting  upon  the  diaphragm. 
The  interior  of  Uie  heart  is  unequally  divid^,  by  a  strong  mus* 
cular  septum,  into  two  distinct  cavities,  called  ventricles,  which 
have  no  direct  communication  with  each  other;  there  are  also 
two  membranous  bags  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  called  aurides, 
forming  in  all  four  separate  cells,  each  of  the  auricles  com- 
municating with  its  corresponding  ventricle,  but  the  aurides  as 
as  well  as  the  ventricles,  having  no  direct  communication  with 
each  other.  Although  the  auricles  may  be  considered  as  mem* 
branous  bodies  compared  with  ventricles,  yet  they  are  furnished 
with  numerous  fibres,  and  possess  the  power  of  contraction* 

In  describing  the  difierent  parts  of  the  heart',  it  is  customary 
to  speak  of  its  right  and  left  sides,  and  of  the  right  and  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  terms  are 
not  correctly  applicable  to  the  situation  of  these  cavities  in  the 
human  body,  which,  as  far  as  its  situation  is  concerned,  are 
more  accurately  designated  by  the  words  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  terms  ri^t  and  left  were  originally  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  consequence  of  their  dissecting  brute  animals,  in 
which  the  heart  is  placed  differently  firom  what  it  is  in  the 
human  subject,  and  corresponds  generally  with  the  terms  that 

1  Soemmering  has  adduced  various  considerations,  which  appear  condusiTe 
as  to  the  point,  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  necessary  to  the  mere  con- 
tinuance or  life ;  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  iv,  §  87.  The  same  doctrine  is  the  ne- 
cessary deduction  from  the  decisive  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  of  Dr. 
Ptiilip,  which  have  been  alreadv  referred  to,  and  is  confirmed  by  some  ex- 
periments that  are  related  in  the  posthumous  work  of  my  much  respected 
preceptor,  Dr.  Marshall ;  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  249  et  seq.;  and  l&ewise 
by  those  of  Mr.  Mayo ;  Comment  p.  16. 

*  Vide  Supra,  p.  178. 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  ample  and  correct  anatomical  descriptions  of  the 

heart  will  be  found  in  Bichat's  Anat  Des.  t.  iv.  p.  87  et  seq. ;  see  also  Beyer, 

Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  277.     We  have  a  good  view  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages  in 

the  16th  plate  of  Eustachius ;  among  the  modems  I  may  refer  to  Cloquet,  pi. 

182 , .  4;  the iSrst  taken  from  Loder. 
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irere  employed.  This  affords  one  proof,  among  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  that  when  Galen  and  his  successors  described 
Ihe  anatomy  of  man,  iheir  descriptions  were  borrowed,  at  least 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  different  species  of  simi®,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  superstition  and  prgudices  of  the  age, 
they  wete  obliged  to  substitute  for  the  human  body\  With 
fiespect  to  the  names  which  we  attach  to  the  cavities  of  the 
beut,  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  the  most  unexceptionable  terms, 
and  those  which  are  the  least  likely  to  lead  to  an  j  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, are  pulmonic  and  aortic,  those  which  are  usually 
e^Ied  right  bemg  immediately  subservient  to  the  pulmonic,  and 
tboae  cidled  left  to  the  aortic  circulation. 

The  use  of  the  heart,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  circulating  sys- 
tam,  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  and  to  propel  it 
agftin  through  the  arteries ;  this  is  accomplished  by  the  con- 
Iraetion  of  its  fibres,  by  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  di- 
ttinisfa«d  in  size,  and  their  contents  necessarily  forced  out 
The  rimple  diminution  of  the  cavities,  and  the  mere  pressmg 
oat  of  the  blood,  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  circulation ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
blood  be  moved,  but  that  it  be  moved  in  the  right  direction. 
Fof  this  purpose  the  heart  is  furnished  with  an  elaborate  me- 
dumiBm  of  valves,  which  are  attached  to  the  orifices  of  the  ven- 
trioles  and  the  mouths  of  the  arteries,  and  which  are  so  con- 
Btmcted,  that  when  the  heart  contracts,  and  the  blood  is  forced 
Mity  the  current  is  necessarily  propelled  in  the  proper  direction. 

When  the  blood  leaves  the  neart  it  is  sent  with  considerc^lc 
farce  into  the  large  trunks  of  the  arteries ' ;  these  vessels  soon 
begin  to  ramify  in  different  directions  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
lAtil  at  length  they  are  reduced  to  vessels  too  small  to  be  traced 
by  the  eye  or  even  by  the  microscope.  The  arteries,  which 
perlbfm  this  office  of  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart,  are 
Hexible,  elastic  tubes',  principally  composed  of  membranous 
aMter  formed  into  distinct  layers,  and  composing  what  have 
torn  Called  the  coats  of  the  arteries.  Of  these  membranous 
coats  anatomists  usually  describe  two,  as  possessing  a  suffi- 
cimtly  determined  structure  to  be  ea!sily  distinguished  from 
eaoh  other;  the  outer  one  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
eellular  texture,  and  therefore  called  the  cellular  coat^;  and  an 

>  Haller,  El.  Phys.  iv.  2,  3. 

*  For  a  correct  representation  of  these  vessels  I  may  refer  to  Tiede- 
■■Hi's  Tabuhe  Arter.  Corp.  Hum. ;  they  are  inserted  in  Cloquet's  Blan.  pi. 
II15..841.  See  also  his  Anatomie,  pL  189.. 235,  for  the  plates  of  Tiede- 
mtmskf  Loder,  and  others.  We  have  a  well  digested  account  of  the  arteries 
Iki  the  eth  chqiter  of  Quain's  Anat.  p.  463  et  sea. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that,  accoroing  to  the  observations  of 
iSbiB  most  aocnrate  anatomists,  the  arteries  are  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but 
eonSeal,  the  narrower  end  of  the  cone  being  situated  towards  the  heart ; 
lee  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  168  et  seq. 

*  Some  anatomists  haTC  been  disposed  to  regard  this  outer  coat  as  uieT^V^ 
a  continuation  of  the  ceUular  subsioDce,  which  iB  continued  oireT  i^  tYi« 
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inner  membrane,  white,  firm,  and  smooih,'  possessing  more  of 
the  physical  properties  of  tendon.  In  consequence  of  the  er« 
roneous  notions  which  formerly  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the 
white  parts  of  the  body,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  this 
latter  was  named  by  the  older  writers  the  ner\'ous  coat,  a  name 
which  has  still  been  applied  to  it  by  some  of  the  modems ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  designated  by  the  name  of  the  interior  or 
innermost  coat 

Between  these  membranous  coats  is  situated  a  stratum  of 
transverse  fibres,  which  have  been  termed  the  muscular  coat : 
this  has  been  supposed,  like  other  muscular  parts,  to  posst^ss  a 
contractile  power,  and  to  give  the  artery  the  capacity  of  alter* 
nately  contracting  and  relaxing,  thus  assisting  the  heart  in  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood '.  To  this  alternate  change  in  the  car 
pacity  of  the  arteries  the  pulse  has  been  commonly  ascribed, 
and  die  sense  of  pulsation  which  the  artery  gives  to  the  finger, 
when  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  has 
been  supposed  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  arterial 
dilatation ;  but  this  point  will  be  considered  more  fully  here- 
after. The  mouths  of  the  two  great  arteries  which  receive  the 
blood  as  it  is  projected  respectively  from  the  two  ventricles  of 
the  heart,  are  each  of  them  furnished  with  a  system  of  valves, 
by  means  of  which,  when  the  blood  once  enters  the  arteries,  it 
cannot  return  into  the  heart,  but  is  necessarily  forced  towards 
the  extremities. 

When  the  blood  has  been  transmitted  by  the  arteries  over  all 
parts  of  the  body,  it  is  returned  again  to  the  heart  by  the  veips', 
being  first  received  by  their  minute  extremities,  and  carried 
firom  smaller  to  larger  branches,  contrary  to  what  takes  place 
in  the  arteries,  until  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  large  trunks,  and 
is  poured  from  them  into  the  heart.  The  veins  are  membra- 
nous tubes  like  the  arteries,  but  they  difier  from  these  in  pos- 
sessing a  less  firm  texture,  in  being  nearly  without  the  trans- 
verse fibres,  and  in  having  a  number  of  valves  in  difierent  parts 
of  their  course ;  whereas  the  arteries  have  no  valves  except 
at  their  commencement. 

After  this  brief  and  general  sketch  of  the  organs  of  circulation, 
the  next  object  will  be  to  trace  the  blood  through  its  whole 
progress,  beginning  at  one  part  of  the  circuit,  and  following 
it  until  it  arrives  again  at  the  same  point.     But  before  I  enter 

body,  and  connects  together  its  different  parts,  and  have  therefore  con- 
ceived it  to  be  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  proper  arterial  structure,  an 
opinion  which  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  correct,  but  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  .employ,  for  the  present,  the  ordinary  phraseolo^.  See  some 
judicious  observations  in  a  Review  of  Beclard's  Additions  to  Bichat,  in  Ed. 
Med.  Joum.  t.  xviii.  p.  258. 

'  The  nature  of  these  transverse  fibres,  and  the  question  whether  they 
are  properly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  muscular,  and  possess  a  proper 
contractile  power,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

^  See  Cloquet,  pi.  245.  .264;  many  of  these  plates  are  taken  from  Loder. 
See  also.  Quaio!s  Anat.  ch.  7.  p.  57.1  ct  seq. 
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upon  the  description,  1  must  obsen'e  that  the  blood  in  fact 
makes  two  circulations  before  it  absolutely  completes  its  courBe, 
being,  between  the  two,  brought  back  again  to  the  heart,  al- 
though not  to  the  same  part  of  this  organ.  This  double  circuit 
depends  upon  the  circumstance,  that  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  two  distinct  objects  are  obtained ;  by  one  of  them  the 
blood  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  and  is  there  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  air,  by  which  its  properties  are  changed, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  the  support  of  liie.  The  blood,  having 
thus  acquired  its  specific  vital  properties,  is  returned  to  the 
heart,  and  is  again  sent  out  from  this  organ,  along  another  set 
of  vessels,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  except  to  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  through  which  it  had  been  transmitted  in  its  former  cir- 
cuit. These  two  circuits  have  been  distinguished  by  dtflerent 
appellations;  from  the  extent  of  their  course  they  have  some- 
times been  called  respectively  the  lesser  and  the  greater  circu- 
lation ;  or  ])erhaps  more  a{)propriately,  from  the  parts  to  which 
tliey  are  sent,  the  first  has  been  called  the  pulmonic  and  the 
latter  the  aortic  or  systemic  circulation '.  Tne  organs  of  the 
circulation  have  also  been  divided  into  the  arterial  and  the 
venous  parts,  as  depending  upon  the  stnicture  of  the  vessels 
and  the  mechanical  purposes  which  they  respectively  serve. 
They  have  likewise  been  divided  into  the  parts  containing 
the  red  and  the  black  blood,  a  division  which  ]>roceeds  mon; 
upon  physiological  than  upon  anatomical  princi])les,  and  does 
not  entirely  coincide  with  the  former.  Wc  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  use  each  of  these  divisions  on  certain  oc- 
casions, employing  one  or  other  of  tiicm  according  to  the 
objects  in  view,  or  the  particular  point  which  wo  wish  to 
illustrate. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and 
along  the  arteries  and  veins,  I  shall  begin  with  that  part  where 
it  is  returned  by  the  systemic  veins,  or  those  which  belong  to 
the  greater  or  general  circulation,  into  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  From  the  right  auricle  it  is  poured  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle; when  the  ventricle  becomes  distended  to  a  certain  extent, 
its  fibres  contract,  and  its  cavity  being  thus  considerably  di- 
minished, a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  it  contains 
is  expelled.  Inere  is  a  valve,  or  set  of  valves,  which,  from  its 
figure,  as  consisting  of  three  principal  divisions,  has  been  called 
tricuspid,  attached  to  the  passage  between  the  auricle  and  the 
ventricle,  and  so  constructed,  that,  by  the  contraction  of  the 

*  These  are  the  terms  employed  by  Dr.  Barclay  in  his  **  New  Anatomi- 
cal Nomenclature/'  p.  176;  a  work  which  is  justly  entided  to  the  praise  of 
Ingenuity,  but  I  think  the  proposed  alterations  arc  most  of  them  unneces- 
tuy,  and  on  that  accouut  undesirable.  The  partial  adoption  of  a  new  lan- 
guage in  any  department  of  science  tends  to  embarrass  the  memory,  and 
the  general  adoption  of  it  would  have  the  serious  objec*tion  of  renderin<^ 
the  old  standard  authors,  in  a  great  measure.  uiiintelligibK*. 
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ventricle,  it  closes  up  this  orifice,  and  prevents  tlie  blood  from 
returning  into  tlie  auricle,  so  that  it  is  necessarily  sent  forwards 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  likewise  opens  into  the  right 
ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  cai^ies  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  in  a  way  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  here- 
after, along  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation ;  and,  after  it  has 
undergone  its  appropriate  change  from  the  action  of  the  air,  it 
is  returned  into  the  left  auricle  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  The 
same  mechanical  process  occurs  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  as 
I  have  just  described  with  respect  to  the  right;  the  ventricle 
contracts,  a  valve  at  its  mouth,  which,  from  its  consisting  of  two 

Principal  divisions,  is  called  the  mitral  valve,  prevents  the  blood 
om  returning  into  the  auricle,  and  it  is  accordingly  propelled 
into  the  aorta,  the  great  systemic  arteir.  When  the  blood  has 
once  entered  the  artery,  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  back  into 
the  heart  by  a  set  of  valves  eddied  sigmoid  or  semilunar,  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  so  that  any  motion  which  is  after- 
wards impressed  upon  it,  ailer  it  once  enters  the  aorta,  either 
by  the  succeeding  portions  of  blood  sent  from  the  heart,  by  the 
action  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  by  an  extraneous  cause, 
must  all  have  the  effect  of  carrying  the  blood  forwards  from  the 
heart  into  the  veins,  then  from  the  smaller  veins  into  the  vena 
cava,  the  main  trunk  of  the  systemic  veins,  and  finally  depositing 
it  in  the  right  auricle. 

Sect.  3.    History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  CircukUion. 

A  slight  and  casual  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  perpetually  in 
motion,  but  the  nature  of  tliis  motion,  or  the  course  which  it 
pursues,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients^.  They  had  many  chi- 
merical and  unfounded  opinions  upon  the  subject,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail,  although  some  of  them  were  sanctioned  by 
high  authorities.  As  a  specimen  of  their  notions  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  they  considered  the  principal  office  of 
the  arteries  to  be  that  of  conveying  air  or  some  kind  of  spiriti 
to  and  from  the  heart,  while  the  veins  carried  the  blood ;  that 
the  fluids  moved  along  the  vessels  in  one  direction  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  contra^  direction  during  the  hours  of  deep ; 
and  various  doctrines  of  a  similar  kind  were  maintained,  either 
derived  from  incorrect  or  imperfect  observations,  or  founded 
totally  upon  mere  unauthorized  hypotheses. 

Some  approaches  to  the  true  theoiy  of  the  circulation  were 

1  For  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  older  anatomists  on  this  sulnect, 
see  Senac*s  Treatise  on  the  Heart,  Introd.  p.  68  et  seq.  On  the  subject 
of  the  circulation  generally,  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  the  third  section  of 
Dr.  Alison's  Physiology,  where  we  have  a  succinct  but  judicious  account  of 
the  principal  facts  and  opinions  that  we  possess  on  this  subject. 
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made  by  Scrvcius,  or  Servedc',  the  celebrated  victim  of  Cal- 
▼inistic  intolerance,  and  afterwards  by  the  Italian  anatomists, 
Colombo  and  Cesalpini,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    It  appears  that  they  had  each  of  them  a  correct  idea  of 

*  The  extreme  rarity  of  the  treatise  of  Servetus,  which  contains  liis  opinion 
respecting  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the 
interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  sreat  literary 
curiosity.     The  passage  in  question  is  contained  in  the  nflh  book  of  the  first 
part  of  Servetus  s  work,  entitled  "  De  Christianismi  Restitatione,"  not,  as 
WS8  stated  by  Boerhaave  and  others,  in  the  worit  **  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus." 
The  author  dearly  and  conectiy  describes  the  blood,  as  passing,  **  non  per 
parietem  cordis  mediam,  ut  vulgo  creditur,  sed  magno  artificio,  a  dcxtro  cordis 
ventriculo,  longe  per  pulmones  tractu,   et  a  vena  arteriosa,  in  arteriam 
venosam  transfunditur.**    He  adds,  *'  In  ipsa  arteria  venosa  inspirato  aere 
miscetur,  expiratione  a  fuligine  repurgatur."    He  assigns  various  anatomical 
considerations  as  the  reason  for  his  opinion,  and  he  shows  that  he  made  a 
consideRible  approach  to  the  correct  theory  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  to 
many  of  the  most  approved  modern  doctrines  respecting  respiradon  and  animal 
temperature.     One  of  the  earliest  writers  who  made  us  acquainted  with  this 
passace  in  the  works  of  Servetus,  is  Wotton,  in  his  '*  Reflections  on  Antient 
and  Modem  Learning,"  p.  211,  2.  He  informs  us,  that  he  never  saw  the  book 
himself,  but  that  the  passage,  which  he  inserts  in  the  margin,  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  Yny  Dr.  C.  &mard,  whom  he  designates  as  a  very  learned 
niigeon  of  London ;  Dr.  Bernard  having  received  it  from  a  learned  friend, 
who  had  himself  copied  it  from  Servetus's  work.  We  have  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  hock  by  De  Bure,  Bibliographie  Instructive,  t.  i.  p.  418.  .2 ; 
he  asserts,  that  it  is  well  known  that  "  onlv  one  copy  of  the  work  actually 
exists,  which  passed  from  the  cabinet  of  the  late  M.  de  Boze,  into  that  of  the 
Pres.  de  Cotte,  who  is  now  the  possessor  of  this  precious  copy.   It  is  probablv 
fhpsame  which  formerly  bdonged  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and  which 
oould  not  be  found  in  bis  library,  where  it  was  sought  for  in  the  time  of  P. 
Ei^ne,  of  Savoy,  who,  in  passms  through  Cassel,  desired  to  see  it ;  so  that, 
for  some  time,  the  book  was  thought  to  be  totally  lost"  We  have  a  somewhat 
dUfefeat  account  of  the  history  of  this  volume  given  us  by  De  Angelis. 
IB  his  life  of  "  Servet,"  in  the  Bio^.  Univ.  t.  xlii.    He  informs  us,  that  only 
tvtt  copies  of  the  work  "  De  Christianismi  Restitutione  "  are  known  to  exist; 
oae  is  at  Paris,  in  the  BibUoth^ue  Royale,  the  other  in  the  Imperial 
Ubraiy  of  Vienna.     The  iSrst  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Gaignet,  for 
tlw  D.  De  la  Talliere,  for  8,810  francs,  notwithstanding  its  bad  preservation. 
It  b  the  same  which  the  biwi^hers  of  Servetus  say  bad  belonged  to  tlie 
lifaBBry  of  the  Landgrave  of  H&ae'Cassd,  whence  it  was  stolen.    It  is  from 
the  other  copy  that  De  Murr  has  given  a  counterfeit  of  the  work,  imitating 
the  otiffoal,  absolutely  line  for  line.     The  year  of  the  counterfeit  edition  is 
maifced  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page;  it  was  printed  at  Nuremberg,  in  1790. 
It  Is  stated,  that  a  new  edition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Mead,  but  which 
ptooeeded  no  fiirther  than  the  262d  page,  the  number  of  pages  in  the  entire 
wok  being  784.     We  leam  from  Dr.  Sigmond,  in  his  essay  on  the  unnoticed 
theories  <tf  Servetus,  that  this  edition  was  seized  and  burnt,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  copies. 
Dr.  Sigmond  possesses  a  copy  of  Servetus's  work,  which  was  supposca  by 
I^.  Sims,  its  previous  possessor,  to  be  the  one  that  was  formerly  in  the  library 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- Cassel,  and  which  was  afterwards  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Mead ;  Dr.  Sigmond,  however,  informs  us  that  he  does  not  believe 
his  copy  to  be  the  origin^ ;  it  does  not  appear  where  Dr.  Sims  procured  it. 
His  account  of  the  hook,  as  given  us  in  Dr.  Sigmond's  note,  seems  to  be 
incorrect  in  some  minute  particulars.     See  also  Douglas,   Bibliog.   Anat. 

S.  84.  .6;   Blumenbach,    Introd.  ad  Hist.   Med.  Lit.  §  152;   Craigic,  in 
ameson's  Journ.  No.  24.  p.  50  et  seq.;  ElJiotson's  Physiol,  note  lu  p.  \^!>. 
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the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  along  the  Iess» 
circulation,  and  were  even  aware  of  its  being  acted  upon  l>y  the 
air,  during  this  part  of  its  course,  but,  in  other  respects,  their 
view  of  the  subject  was  erroneous'.  The  honour  of  the  gi*and 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  the  greatest  that  was  ever  made  in 
anatomy  or  physiology,  is  due  to  our  illustrious  countryman, 
Harvey.  He  completed  the  discovery  about  the  year  1620, 
but,  with  a  rare  degree  of  philosophical  forbearance,  he  spent 
eight  years  in  digesting  and  maturing  his  ideas,  when  they  were 
at  length  given  to  the  world  in  a  short  tract,  WTitten  with  re- 
markable clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  is  well  characterized 
by  Aikin,  "  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of  a  series  of 
arguments,  deduced  from  observation  and  experiment,  that  ever 
appeared  on  any  subject."' 

The  manner  in  which  this  discovery  was  received  by  the 
public  forms  a  curious  and  interesting  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Har\'ey,  for  some  time,  scarcely  made  a  single 
convert,  and  an  excessive  clamour  was  excited  against  him,  for 
having  called  in  question  the  revered  authority  of  the  ancients. 
He  fortunately  lived  in  a  country  which  had  been  favoured  with 
the  light  of  the  reformation,  otherwise  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  Galileo  ;  for  some  of  his  anta- 
gonists, when  they  found  themselves  foiled  in  argument,  did  not 
scruple  to  raise  against  him  the  weapons  of  superstition  and 
prejudice,  insinuating  that  his  new  doctrines  would  tend  to  sub- 
vert the  credit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  undermine  the  found- 
ations of  religion  and  morality.  After  some  time,  however,  it 
was  found  that  Harvey's  theory  was  true,  and  his  opponents  then 
commenced  a  different  plan  of  attack.  They  asserted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation,  which  had  been  brought  forwards  by 
him  as  a  new  discovery,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
passages  were  quoted  and  warped  in  a  thousand  ways  to  prove 
the  allegation.  It  is  asserted  that,  for  some  years,  he  even  suf- 
fered in  his  professional  practice  from  the  prejudice  excited 
against  him ;  but  by  degrees  the  merits  of  his  discovery  began 
to  be  appreciated,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
triumph  of  truth  over  the  cavils  of  ignorance. 

Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  is  now  so  universally  ad- 
mitted, tliat  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  formal 
train  of  reasoning  in  its  support.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to 
review  the  nature  of  the  arguments  that  were  employed,  as  many 
of  them  consist  of  curious  matters  of  fact,  and  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem.    If  we  open  the  chest  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  brings 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys,  iv.  4,  17 ;   Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  255. 

^  General  Biography,  v.  5.  p.  72.  See  Harvey  de  Motu  Cordis  at  San- 
guinis Circulo.  I  may  remark,  that  this  celebrated  treatise  is  worthy  of  our 
admiration,  not  merely  as  demonstrating  the  correct  theory  of  the  circulation, 
but  for  the  sagacity  which  the  author  displays  on  various  points  indirectly 
connected  with  this  function. 
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the  heart  into  view,  we  may  observe  its  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  proceed  with  great  regularity '.  For  a  short 
space  of  time  the  heart  lies  at  rest,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  dis- 
tended with  blood,  then  it  is  suddenly  seen  to  rise  up  on  its 
basis,  to  shorten  its  fibres,  and  to  expel  its  contents ;  it  is  during 
this  process  that  it  strikes  the  ribs,  producing  what  is  termed  the 
beating  of  the  heart 

The  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  arteries  and  the  veins  was 
first  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  the  experiment  of  Malpighi  ^, 
who,  by  applying  the  microscope  to  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or 
other  transparent  membranous  part,  enabled  us  to  behold  tlie 
interesting  spectacle  of  the  arteries  rapidly  projecting  the  blood 
in  successive  waves  towards  their  extremities,  where  it  was 
received  by  the  veins  and  returned  in  a  uniform  stream  by  their 
trunks.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  experi- 
ment, although  a  peculiarly  beautiful  one,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  proving  more  than  the  mere  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
pulsation  being  confined  to  the  former  of  these  vessels,  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion,  and  the  interlacing  of  the  vessels  with 
each  other,  scarcely  permit  the  eye  to  detect  the  exact  progress 
which  it  follows. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  mechanism  of  the  valves,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood  to  return  firom  the  ven- 
tricle into  the  auricle,  because,  when  this  fluid  endeavours  to 
escape,  the  first  effect  is  to  raise  up  the  valve  which  was  floating 
upon  its  surface,  and  to  apply  it  closely  to  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auricle.  There  is,  however,  no 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  and  wc 
accordingly  find  that  they  become  distended  with  blood.  From 
various  causesj  which  will  be  more  particularly  examined  here- 
after, the  artery  then  contracts,  but  the  valves  which  are  at  its 
mouth  are  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  getting 
back  into  the  heart,  so  that  it  must  be  necessarily  carried  for- 
wards into  the  minute  branches  of  the  arterial  system. 

The  curious  operation  called  transfusion  proves  the  course  of 
the  circulation  to  bo  fi-om  the  arteries  into  the  veins.  In  this 
operation,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented,  or  at  least  per- 
fected by  Lower,  about  the  year  1660,  the  artery  of  one  animal 
is  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  vein  of  another  animal,  when  wo 
find  that  the  first  is  gradually  emptied  of  its  blood,  while  the 
second  is  brought  into  a  state  of  plethora.     If  an  opening  be 

*  Harvey,  Exer.  1.  cap.  2. 

'  Malpighi  informs  us  that  he  siiw  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  means  of 
the  microscope,  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  lungs  and  the  mesentery  ;  sec 
his  Second  Epistle  "  Dc  Pulmonibus,"  addressed  to  Borelli;  it  is  dated 
1661 ;  see  also  Boerhaave',  Prselect.  ab  Haller,  notae  ad  §  160.  Leeuwenhoek 
first  saw  the  circulation  by  the  microscope,  as  it  seems,  in  the  year  1698  ;  he 
observed  it  in  a  bat's  wing,  a  tadpole,  and  a  fish's  tail ;  Hoole's  Leeuwenhoek, 

f>.  90  et  seq. ;  also  Epistohe,  p.  49,  where,  in  a  letter  to  Heinsius,  Oct.  1698^ 
ic  describes  his  observations  on  the  circulation  in  microscopic  eels. 
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made  at  the  same  time  in  the  veins  of  the  second  animal,  the 
blood  originally  belonging  to  it  will  escape,  and  thus  the  fluid 
in  the  vessels  generally  will  be  changed.  At  the  time  when 
these  experiments  were  made,  diseases  were  commonly  supposed 
to  depend  upon  some  morbid  qualities  residing  in  the  blood,  and 
as  the  operation  of  transfusion  held  out  a  method  of  changing 
this  fluid  at  pleasure,  it  was  hailed  as  a  most  important  means 
of  restoring  the  health ;  and,  repugnant  as  it  appears  to  the  feel- 
ings, some  individuals  actiially  submitted  to  have  the  blood  of 
lambs  or  calves  transmitted  into  their  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  cured  of  certain  diseases,  or  having  their  vigour  renovated 
when  it  was  exhausted  by  old  age. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  object  to  notice  the  opera- 
tion, except  so  far  as  it  may  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  circula* 
tion,  otherwise  it  would  be  amusing  to  recount  the  extravagant 
expectations  that  were  formed  respecting  its  probable  advantages. 
Lower  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  science,  and  possessed  of  a 
clear  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  seemed  to  regard  the  dis- 
covcry  as  a  new  era  in  the  healing  art',  and  it  was  warmly 
patronized  by  other  learned  persons,  who  might  be  supposed 
less  apt  to  be  biassed  in  its  favour.  But  the  first  experiments 
of  the  kind  that  were  performed  upon  the  human  subject  ended 
fatally,  and  although  the  advocates  for  the  practice  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  these  unfortunate  events  were  not  necessarily  con* 
nected  with  the  act  of  transfusion,  yet  it  excited  so  much  alarm, 
and  appeared  altogether  so  disgusting  and  shocking  an  opera- 
tion, that  it  was  prohibited  in  France  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  everywhere  soon  fell  into  complete  neglect  \ 

^  De  Corde,  c.  4 ;  Boerhaave,  Prtel.  ab  Haller,  not.  ad  §  160. 

^  The  following  papers  give  an  account  of  some  of  tlie  first  experimeots 
that  were  performed  on  this  subject.  Phil.  Trans.  No.  12,  p.  352,  (1666.) 
A  general  notice  of  the  fact  of  transfusion  having  been  performed  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  No.  20,  p.  353.  A  more  fidl 
detail  of  the  experiment.  No.  25,  p.  449,  (1667.)  An  account  of  furtlier 
experiments.  No.  26,  p.  479.  The  operation  is  performed  at  Paris.  No. 
27,  p.  490.  The  operation  is  performed  at  Pisa,  by  Fracassi.  No.  28,  p. 
517.  Account  of  Bond's  case  at  Paris,  the  first  human  subject  on  whom 
the  operation  was  performed ;  it  ended  fatally.  No.  30,  p.  557.  The  open- 
tion  was  performed  in  London  on  a  human  subject  by  Lower  and  King.  No. 
32,  p.  617»  (1668.)  Denys  performs  the  operation  at  Paris  on  a  maniac  $ 
the  disorder  is  supposed  to  be  relieved ;  the  operation  is  repeated  and  ends 
fatally.  No.  36,  p.  710.  A  particular  account  of  the  above  case.  No.  54, 
p.  1075,  (1669.)  Further  particulars  of  the  case.  See  also  Senac's  Treatise 
on  the  Heart,  Intr.  p.  92. — From  tliis  time  the  operation  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  laid  aside,  until  it  was  again  introduced  by  Dr.  Blundell,  who 
has  given  us  a  minute  detail  of  his  experiments,  and  of  the  method  of  per- 
formmg  the  operation.  He  has  established  the  important  point,  tha^  tlie 
blood  of  an  animal  of  the  same  species  may  be  safely  and  easily  transfused, 
but  that  if  the  blood  of  a  different  Kind  of  animal  be  employed,  great  disorder 
of  the  functions  is  occasioned,  and  death  generally  ensues  ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
V.  ix.  p.  56.  The  experiment  was  tried  upon  the  human  subject,  and,  so  &r 
as  the  oj>eration  was  concerned,  with  success ;  Ibid.  v.  x.  p.  296. — Tlie 
ciu*ious  fact  that  the  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  of  a  different  species 
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A  fifth  argument  that  was  advanced  as  a  proof  of  the  circu- 
lation being  from  the  arteries  into  the  reins  is  derived  from  the 
efibcts  of  wounds  of  the  vessels.  It  was  observed  that  when 
an  artery  was  cut  or  divided,  the  part  nearest  to  the  heart  pro* 
jected  a  stream  of  blood,  and  that  comparatively  little  fluid  was 
poured  out  from  the  other  end,  while  the  reverse  was  observed 
to  take  place  with  respect  to  the  veins  when  they  were  wounded ; 
here  the  flow  of  blood  was  from  the  part  more  remote  from  the 
heart  Although  this  statement  is  in  the  main  true,  and  is  na- 
tnrally  explained  by  the  course  which  the  blood  is  known  to 
fellow,  yet  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  afibrding  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject,  than  as  any  very  direct  proof. 

A  much  more  decisive  argument  is  oficred  by  the  effect  of 
figatures  placed  upon  the  vessels ;  here  it  was  observed  that  if 
the  artery  betied,  so  that  the  stream  of  blood  along  it  be  inter- 
rupted, the  part  between  the  heart  and  the  ligature  becomes 
turgid,  while  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  comparatively 
emptied  of  blood.  A  hgature  upon  a  vein  has  exactly  the 
contrary  efiect ;  here  the  part  between  the  commencement  of 
the  vessel  and  the  ligature  is  rendered  turgid,  while  the  part 
between  the  ligature  and  the  heart  becomes  flaccid. 

Two  other  arguments  in  proof  of  the  circulation  have  been 
adduced,  even  by  writers  of  the  first  eminence,  the  power 
which  we  have  of  filling  all  the  vessels  of  the  body  by  injecting 
a  fluid  into  one  of  them,  and  the  fact  well  known  to  physiolo- 
gists, that  when  certain  medicinal  substances  are  introduced 
into  the  veins,  they  are  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  and 
are  found  to  exercise  their  specific  action  upon  certain  glands 
or  other  organs  of  the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  received  into  the  stomach  by  the  mouth  *.  These  two 
circumstances,  however,  can  afibrd  only  a  general  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  vessels,  and  of  their  mere 
eommnnication  with  each  other,  without  shovring  the  nature  of 
tibe  blood^s  motion,  or  the  manner  in  which  this  communication 
ia  effected. 

All  the  circumstances  which  have  been  enumerated,  the 

proves  fiual,  has  been  since  observed  by  Prevost  and  Dumas;  they  once  men- 
Dr.  Blundeirs  name,  but  no  one  would  suspect,  from  tlie  perusal  of  tlieir 
nr,  that  he  had  anticipated  them  in  the  most  important  of  their  conclu- 
;  BibL  Univ.  t.  xvii.  p.  215.  The  results  of  tne  experiments  of  Dr. 
Blundell,  and  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  would  appear  to  be  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  following  statement  made  by  Magendie;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  342.  **  J'oi 
en  occasion  d'en  (experiences)  faire  im  certain  nombrc,  ct  je  n'ai  jamais  vu 
que  Introduction  du  sang  d*un  aninud  dans  les  vcines  d'un  autre  cut  des  incon- 
vMences  graves,  meme  qiiand  on  augmente  l>eaucoup,  par  ce  moyen,  la  quan- 
tity de  sang."— Numerous  references  to  cases  or  treatises  on  transfusion  may 
be  found  in  Plouquet,  '*  Chirurgiu  Infusoria  et  Transfusoria ; "  we  mayrc- 
tnmkf  however,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  otlier  parts  of  this  learned  performance, 
the  v^ue  of  the  work  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  subjects  being  incor- 
porated, whicli  have  rather  a  technical  or  verbal,  than  a  real  connexion. 
*  Scemmering,  Mum.  Corp.  Fab.  t.  v.  §  40. 
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inspection  of  the  heart  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  microscope  to  a  transpar^it  membrane,  the  mechanism 
of  the  valves,  the  operation  of  transfusion,  the  effect  of  wounds 
of  the  vessels  and  the  action  of  ligatures,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  may  be  considered  as  proving  veiy 
decisively  that  the  course  of  the  blood  is  from  the  heart  along 
the  arteries,  and  through  the  veins  back  to  the  heart ;  but  it 
still  remains  to  prove  in  what  manner  tlie  systemic  and  the 
pulmonic  circulations  are  related  to  each  other.  This  is  very 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  the  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  that  of  its  valves.  We  find  that  there  is  no  direct 
passage  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  that  when 
the  blood  is  in  either  of  the  auricles,  it  must  be  transmitted 
into  the  corresponding  ventricle,  that  the  tricuspid  and  mitral 
valves  will  not  permit  it  to  return  into  the  auricles,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  pulmonic  ventricle,  when  it  contracts,  must  neces- 
sarily force  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  while  the 
aortic  ventricle  can  propel  it  only  into  the  aorta. 

In  speaking  of  the  proofs  of  the  circulation,  I  have  hitherto 
taken  no  notice  of  a  train  of  phenomena  which  daily  offer 
themseves  to  our  notice,  and  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
affording  very  direct  and  decisive  proofs  of  the  course  of  the 
blood.  I  allude  to  the  appearances  which  are  frequently  found 
in  the  dissection  of  subjects  who  have  died  of  diseases  of  the 
sanguiferous  system.  These,  however,  are  rather  to  be  consi- 
dered as  illustrations  of  the  true  theorj^^,  or  as  confirmations  of 
it,  than  as  actual  proofs,  and  although  they  may  occasionally 
assist  us  in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  uses  which  the  blood 
serves  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  yet,  as  they  belong  more  to  pa- 
thology than  to  physiology,  it  would  be  scarcely  consistent 
\rith  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  of 
them. 

I  shall  merely  state  in  general  tenns,  that  when  an  obstruc- 
tion occurs  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  any  part  of  its 
course,  a  turgescence  is  produced  behind  the  obstruction,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  application  of  a  ligature.  We 
occasionally  observe  individuals  in  whom  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  blood  does  not  experience  its  specific  change 
by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and,  on  examining  their 
bodies  after  death,  we  find  that  from  some  malconformation  of 
the  heart  or  its  appendages,  the  blood  had  been  transmitted 
immediately  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  this  organ, 
without  passing  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  not  unfre- 
qucntly  happens  that  a  great  arterial  or  venous  trunk  becomes 
obliterated  by  some  accident,  or  may  have  been  deficient  in 
the  original  formation  of  the  body,  and  we  then  find  that  the 
branches  arc  increased  to  an  unusual  size  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, and  that  they  are  given  ofl*  in  such  situations,  as  to 
correspond  with  the  theory  which  has  been  laid  down.     These 
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esuunples  maj  serve  as  specimens  of  the  nature  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  true  theory  of  the  circulation,  which  are  afforded 
by  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology. 

We  may  now  be  considered  as  having  established  the  general 
fact  of  the  circulation  and  the  path  which  the  blood  pursues, 
but  there  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  this  function 
which  require  to  be  more  minutely  examined,  either  as  having 
formerly  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  as  points  about  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  still  exists,  or  as  tending  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  operations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  to  explain  the 
uses  of  its  different  parts.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  mention 
the  circumstances  of  a  more  mechanical  nature,  connected  with 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages, 
directly  affecting  its  motion  or  its  action  upon  the  blood,  consi- 
dered merely  as  an  hydraulic  machine.  I  shall  afterwards 
notice  some  points  that  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
its  action  as  a  vital  organ,  particularly  those  tliat  depend  upon 
its  contractility.  Lastly,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  various 
circumstances  connected  with  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  which 
I  have  hitherto  not  noticed,  or  adverted  to  only  in  an  indirect 
or  cursory  manner.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  it  will  be  my 
object  to  intrude  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  province  of  the 
anatomist,  and  to  make  use  of  the  facts  deduced  from  his 
science  only  so  far  as  they  immediately  lead  to  any  important 
physiological  conclusions. 

Sect.  4.     Mechanism  of  the  Heart\ 

We  have  seen  that  the  substance  of  the  heart  is  composed 
of  the  parietes  of  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  to  which  two 
others  are  attached,  called  auricles,  making  in  all  four  cavities, 
through  which  the  blood  is  progressively  carried  from  one  to 
the  oUier  in  succession.  In  describing  the  heart  it  has  been  a 
point  warmly  contested  by  anatomists,  what  is  the  relative  size 
of  these  cavities ;  whether  they  have  all  exactly  the  same  capa- 
city, or  whether  they  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect.  As 
to  tlie  auricles,  perhaps  the  point  can  scarcely  be  determined 
with  perfect  accuracy,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  precise 
limits  where  the  large  veins  may  be  said  to  terminate  and  the 
auricles  to  commence.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that 
the  right  auricle  is  considerably  more  capacious  than  the  lefl, 
and  Ilaller  assigns  their  proportions  as  about  seven  to  five'. 
llie  limits  of  Uie  ventricles  are  better  defined,  both  in  conse- 
quence of  their  more  compact  form,  and  of  the  valves  which 

~ '  For  the  most  ample  account  of  every  thing  that  respects  the  mechanism 
and  structure  of  the  heart,  the  reader  may  he  referred  to  the  learned  work 
of  Senac,  liv.  1  and  3  ;  a  writer  no  less  to  be  admired  for  the  extent  of  his 
information,  tlian  for  the  candour  with  wliich  he  comments  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  others. 

«  EI.  Phys.  iv.  2.  17. 
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are  attached  to  both  their  orifices ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
very  difierent  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  their 
size,  a  point  which  one  should  have  supposed  might  hare  been 
easily  subjected  to  a  direct  and  precise  experiment.  Most  of 
the  older  anatomists  have  described  the  right  rentricle  as  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  left,  and  even  Haller  admits  that  this 
difiercnce  of  size  exists^,  but  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  Sabatier  examined 
this  point  very  accurately,  and  his  conclusions  have  been  since 
generally  acquiesced  in.  He  admits  that  when  we  examine 
the  heart  after  death,  the  right,  or  pulmonic  cavities,  are  fre- 
quently found  much  more  capacious  than  the  aortic,  but  he 
conceives  that  this  difference  did  not  exist  during  life,  and 
that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation 
terminates  in  the  last  moments  of  existence.  From  causes 
which  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  in  the  act 
of  death  the  blood  necessarily  becomes  accumulated  in  the  pul- 
monic cavities  of  the  heart,  while  it  is,  from  the  same  cause, 
almost  entirely  expelled  from  the  aortic  cavities ;  hence  the  lat- 
ter become  contracted,  while  the  former  are  proportionably 
dilated,  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pulmonic  ventricle  still  further  contributes  to  produce  this  effect, 
and  permits  the  dilatation  to  take  place.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  regard  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart,  during  the 
life  of  the  animal,  as  possessing  nearly  equal  capacities \ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fact  respecting  the  size  of  the  two 
ventricles,  they  differ  very  obviously  firom  each  other  in  their 
form  and  in  the  strength  of  the  masses  of  muscular  fibres  which 
compose  their  sides.  The  left  ventricle,  or  that  which  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  systemic  circulation,  is  much  stronger 
than  the  otlier :  it  lies  more  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
and  gives  the  general  form  to  the  organ,  while  the  right,  or 
pulmonary  ventricle,  lies,  as  it  were,  upon  the  systemic,  like 
an  appendage  attached  to  the  heart,  and  has  much  thinner  and 
weaker  parietes.  Accordingly,  when  we  divide  the  heart  by  a 
transverse  incision  across  the  two  ventricles,  we  find  that  the 
section  of  the  left  ventricle  is  nearly  a  circle,  while  that  of  the 
right  exhibits  a  semilunar  figure.  Tnis  difference  in  the  strength 
of  the  ventricles  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  offices  which 
they  respectively  perfonn,  or  with  the  degree  of  force  which 
they  exercise  in  the  parts  of  the  circulation  to  which  they  are 
immediately  destined.  The  right  or  pulmonic  ventricle  has 
merely  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  while  the  left  has 

'  El.  Phys.  iv.  3.  3  ;  Lower,  p.  36,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  ventricles  is  equal,  but  his  opinion  was  not  generally  adopted. 

'  Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  241,  and  t.  iii.  p.  373  ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1774. 
Bouillaud,  however,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  tlie  heart,  supports  the  opi- 
iiion  of  an  original  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cavities ;  sec  an  account  of 
his  work  in  the  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  v.  i.  p.  432.  Every  point  connected 
with  the  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  heart  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  this  writer. 
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to  tnuiraiit  it  to  every  other  part  of  the  body.  The  resistance 
which  the  blood  has  to  overcome  in  its  passage  through  the 
vessels  depends  upon  a  combination  of  several  circumstances, 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  general  fact  respecting  the  difference  o/  resistance  op- 
posed to  the  blood  at  its  entrance  into  the  two  circulations ; 
and,  by  ascertaining  the  relative  quantity  of  fibres  which  belong 
to  each  of  the  cavities,  we  might  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  force  respectively  exercised  by  them.  The  same  dif- 
ference of  strength  exists  in  the  auricles  as  in  the  ventricles, 
the  right  being  considerably  weaker  than  the  left ;  Haller  con- 
ceives that  the  former  possesses  only  one-third  the  strength  of 
the  latter'. 

Another  subject,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
is  the  exact  order  of  succession  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  heart  contract.  It  is  obvious  that  each  auricle  must  con- 
tract before  its  corresponding  ventricle,  but  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  any  of  these  events  arc  synchronous,  or  whether 
they  do  not  each  of  them  occur  in  succession.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  generally  admitted,  that  the  parts  of  the  same  dc- 
scription  contract  precisely  at  the  same  point  of  time,  as  the 
two  auricles  and  the  two  ventricles ;  that  the  contraction  of  tho 
amricles  exa^etly  alternates  with  that  of  the  ventricles,  and  that 
the  contraction  of  the  arteries  is  sjrnchronous  with  that  of  the 
auricles.  This  opinion  was  warmlv  contested,  about  tho  middle 
of  the  last  century,  by  Lancisi  ana  NichoUs,  who  had  each  of 
them  some  peculiar  notions  on  this  subject,  which,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  as  they  are  now  entirely  dis- 
carded'. 

1  EJ.  Phys.  It.  3. 2. 

'  The  invention  of  the  stethoscope,  by  vliich  Laennec  lias  conferred 
■o  great  an  obligation,  both  on  the  ph3rsician  and  the  physiologist,  enables 
OS  to  ascertain  the  mechanical  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  parts  connected 
with  it,  with  much  more  accuracy  than  was  previously  the  case.  Among  the 
most  important  works  which  have  lately  appeared  on  this  subject,  besides  tho 
origiiial  volume  of  Laennec,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Forbes,  1  ma^  mention  Dr. 
Hope's  valuable  treatise  on  the  heart  and  laige  vessels,  Dr.  Spittal's  work  on 
the  heart,  Dr.  Corrigan's  essay  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Trans,  v.  i.  (new  ser.),  and 
Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Harty  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxiv.  Dr.  Corrigan 
supposes  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  contraction  of  the 
amide,  and  precedes  the  beat  of  the  artery ;  Dr.  Hope,  however,  conceives 
that  Dr.  Coftigan's  observations  on  this  point  are  not  altogether  correct.  On 
aU  points  respecting  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  motion  of  the  blood.  Dr. 
EDiotson's  1 1th  chapter  may  be  perused  with  much  advantage,  also  Mr.  Mayo*s 
chapter  on  the  pulmonary  circulation.  We  have  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart,  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  the  sounds  which  tliey  respectively  produce,  by  the  late  Prof. 
Turner,  of  Edinburgh ;  Ed.  Med.  Uhir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  n.  205  et  seq.  All  these 
points  would  appear  to  be  minutely  and  accurately  discussed  in  the  trea- 
tise of  BouiDaud  referred  to  above;  see  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  v.  i. 
p.  436  et  seq.  I  may  remark,  tliat  on  all  points  connected  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  heart,  the  opinion  of  Haller  will  be  generally  found  more 
correct  than  tliot  of  many  of  his  successors,  and  that  not  UQCre(\ueiil\>;\ 
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Every  part  of  the  blood  passes  through  all  the  four  cavities 
of  the  heart  in  the  course  of  a  complete  circulation ;  it  there- 
fore necessarily  follows,  that  if  all  the  cavities  contract  an  equal 
number  of  times  during  the  same  interval,  they  must  project 
the  same  quantity  of  blood,  and  consequently,  if  they  differ  in 
size,  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  of  them  will 
not  be  expelled.  With  respect  to  the  ventricles,  it  appears  that 
their  size  is  nearly  equal,  and  that,  at  each  contraction,  they 
are  nearly  emptied ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  auricles,  and  if  the  right  be  so  much  larger  than  the 
left,  as  has  been  stated  above,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that 
this  can  be  the  case.  Indeed,  from  the  form  of  the  auricles  it 
would  appear  that  the  contraction  of  their  fibres  cannot  entirely 
obliterate  their  cavities.  It  is  also  probable  that  when  the  au- 
ricles contract,  a  part  of  their  contents  will  be  forced  back  into 
the  mouths  of  the  great  veins,  as  there  is  no  valve  situated  be- 
tween the  vein  and  the  auricle,  by  which  the  reflux  of  the  blood 
can  be  prevented*. 

Calculations  have  been  formed  of  the  length  of  time  which 
the  heart  occupies  in  performing  its  motion,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  is  expelled  by  each  contraction.  This 
quantity  of  course  varies  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  and  there  are  practical  dif- 
ficulties which  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  complete  certainty 
on  tliese  points.  Blumenbach's  estimate  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average ;  according  to  this  the  heart  is  supposed  to  expel  two 
ounces  of  blood  at  each  contraction  ;  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
is  reckoned  at  331bs.^  and  the  number  of  pulsations  are  taken 
at  seventy-five  in  a  minute.  Proceeding  upon  these  data  we 
shall  find  that  the  blood  will  complete  its  circulation,  or  that 
the  whole  of  it  wili  have  passed  through  the  heart  in  about  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  that  a  mass  of  fluid  equal  to  the  blood 
would  be  carried  through  the  heart  twenty-four  times  in  an 
hour.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  different  por- 
tions of  blood  complete  the  circulation  in  very  different  periods 
of  time,  partly  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  course  which 
they  have  to  follow,  and  partly  upon  the  degree  of  resistance 
which  they  meet  with.  When  the  blood  is  sent  into  the  aorta 
it  soon  begins  to  pass  into  the  diflbrent  arterial  branches  that 
arc  connected  with  the  great  trunk  ;  a  part  circulates  only 
through  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  another  portion  takes  a  longer 
circuit  through  the  chest,  and  others  through  such  as  are  more 

where  it  has  been  controverted,  we  have  been  induced  to  revert  to  it, 
atter  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  facts ;  sec  particularly  the  fourth 
section  of  his  fourth  book. 

*  Haller,  EI.  Phys.  iv.  4.  10.  For  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart,  see  Home*s  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat  p.  47. 

3  Dr.  Good  has  collected  the  various  estimates  which  have  been  formed  of 
the  amount  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood ;  he  concludes  the  most  probable 
Quantity  to  be  between  tliirty  and  forty  pounds ;  Study  of  Med.  v.  ii.  p.  1 1. 
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extended,  until  a  part  of  the  blood  is  x^arried  to  those  organs 
that  are  most  remote  from  the  lu^art. 

It  has  been  stated  that  tlie  auricles  and  ventricles  are  filled 
and  emptied  alternately,  so  that  there  is  no  period  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  heart  is  either  full  or  empty,  but,  as  the  substance 
of  the  ventricles  is  much  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
auricles,  and  as  the  former  belong  more  particularly  to  the 
heart  itself,  the  terms  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  are  ap- 
plied to  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  re- 
spectively, and  are  of  course  reversed  with  respect  to  the  auricles. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that  Uie  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
which  we  feel  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  ribs,  depends 
not  upon  any  increase  of  bulk  which  the  ventricles  experience 
by  the  injection  of  the  blood  into  them,  but  upon  the  effort 
which  they  make  to  expel  their  contents,  or  rather  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  blood  into  the  arteries;  the  beat  of  the  heart 
therefore  occurs  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  con- 
temporary with  tlie  diastole  of  the  auricles. 

In  describing  the  structure  of  the  heart  it  has  been  already 
stated  that,  in  Uie  adult  and  perfect  state  of  this  organ,  there  is 
no  direct  communication  between  its  right  and  left  sides,  i.  e. 
between  the  two  auricles  and  the  two  ventricles.  As  a  general 
principle,  no  point  in  anatomy  is  better  established  than  this 
fiM^t,  and  it  is  one  which  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
proof.  With  respect  to  the  auricles,  however,  this  position 
mtist  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  as  it  appears  that   the 

!>assage  between  them,  which  exists  in  the  fcetus,  called  the 
bramen  ovale,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more 
fully  hereafter,  is  sometimes  not  entirely  closed  even  long  after 
the  period  of  infancy  \  The  existence  of  an  indirect  com- 
munication between  the  ventricles  was  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  the  anatomists  of  the  last  two  centuries.  It 
appears,  however,  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  in  the 
healthy  and  sound  state  of  the  heart,  no  communication  between 
these  cavities,  either  direct  or  indirect,  can  be  detected,  but 
that  in  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ,  injections  may 
be  passed  from  the  coronary  vessels  into  the  left  ventricle  \ 

1  may  here  notice  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the  bigoted 
attarhment  to  certain  opinions,  especially,  when  they  were 
sanctioned  by  the  authonty  of  the  ancients,  connected  with  this 

*  Sabatier  says,  it  always  remains  open;  see  also  Blumenbach*s  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  by  Lawrence,  §  159,  note  (C). 

•  HaUer,  El.  Phys.  iv.  3.  13.  Scemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  v.  §  27  ; 
Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  235.  The  existence  of  these  communications  was 
first  announced  by  Vieussens  and  Thebesius  ;  they  were  received  by  Ruysch, 
Landsi,  and  others  of  the  first  eminence,  and  were  afterwards  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Duveraey,  Senac  and  Sabatier;  see  Sabatier,  Anatomic,  t.iii. p. 410. 
In  Thebesiu8*s  treatise  "  De  Circulo  Sanguinis,"  there  are  two  figures  in  which 
these  openings  are  exhibited ;  they  appear  to  be  considerably  distorted  or  exag- 
serated.  Wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Abemethy  for  the  correct  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798,  p.  103  et  seq. 
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part  of  the  subject^  which  it  may  not  be  uninstrucUve  to  relate. 
Vcsalius,  the  great  restorer  of  anatomy  after  the  dark  ages, 
perceived  that  the  description  of  the  vessels  of  the  heart 
which  was  left  by  Galen,  did  not  correspond  to  what  he  found 
in  the  human  subject,  but  resembled  this  part  in  apes  and 
monkeys ;  from  this  circumstance  he  very  naturally  concluded 
that  Galen  used  these  animals  in  his  dissections.  A  learned 
French  anatomist  and  professor,  Du  Beis,  better  known  under 
his  latinized  name  of  Sylvius,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  ancients,  and  a  violent  antagonist  of  Vesalius,  in  his  zeal  to 
repel  the  accusation,  seriously  maintained  the  position,  that  the 
human  form  had  undergone  a  change  in  its  structure  since  the 
age  of  Galen,  and  that  formerly  the  vessels  were  distributed  as 
he  described  them '. 

The  heart,  as  I  remarked  above,  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
bag  or  pouch,  called,  from  its  situation,  the  pericardium  ;  it  is 
lined  with  a  serous  membrane,  which,  like  other  parts  of  the 
same  structure,  has  a  serous  fluid  perpetually  discharged  from 
its  surface.  This  fluid,  the  liquor  pericardii,  is  sometimes  found 
to  exist  in  considerable  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  several  ounces; 
so  large  a  quantity,  however,  is  evidently  the  eOtect  of  disease, 
but  it  is  a  question,  about  which  there  have  been  very  warm  and 
even  very  acrimonious  disputes,  whether  any  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  the  liquor  pericardii  exists  during  life  and  in  the  state  of 
health^.  Perhaps  the  question  can  scarcely  yet  be  considered 
as  completely  decided ;  if  we  argue  from  the  analogy  of  what 
occurs  in  other  close  cavities  that  are  furnished  with  a  serous 
membrane,  we  should  conclude  that,  in  the  natural  stato  of  the 
parts  there  is  no  fluid  present,  but  that  as  fast  as  it  is  discharged 
by  one  set  of  vessels  it  is  taken  up  by  another.  When,  however, 
these  actions  do  not  correspond,  when  either  the  discharge  is 
too  rapid  or  the  removal  too  slow,  an  accumulation  must  take 
place. 

A  circumstance  respecting  the  mechanical  structura  of  the 
heart,  which  may  be  worth  noticing,  is  the  difference  of  its  size 
in  different  individuals;  this  difference  is  indeed  much  more 
considerable  than  might  have  been  suspected,  for  we  are  informed 
by  anatomists,  that  the  heart  is,  in  some  individuals,  double  the 
size  it  is  in  others,  and  this  has  not  been  observed  to  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  general  bulk  of  the  body.  The  heart  of  the 
foetus  always  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  body  than 
that  of  the  adult ;  as  the  growth  advances  this  disproportion  is 
diminished,  but  it  is  not  entirely  removed  until  the  body  attains 
its  full  size.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the  proportion  be* 
tween  the  parts  of  the  heart  is  different  in  the  foetus  from  what 
it  is  in  the  adult ;  the  auricles  are  larger  than  the  ventricles, 

1  Haller,  EL  Phys.  iv.  2.  7.  Du  Bois  extends  this  argument  to  the  inter- 
roaxiUaiT  bone ;  Lawrence's  Lectures,  p.  174. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  iv.  I.  19,  20.  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  v.  §  6. 
Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  217.     Bell's  Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  62  et  seq. 
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and  the  aortic  «de  of  the  heart  generally  is  larger  than  the  pul- 
monic ;  but  these  points  will  be  considered  more  particularly  in 
the  account  of  the  foetal  circulation'. 

The  heart  is  essentially  a  muscular  organ,  and  when  it 
contracts  it  acts,  like  other  muscular  organs,  by  shortening  its 
fibres,  and  in  this  way  it  diminishes  the  capacity  of  its  cavities. 
The  general  fact  is  demonstrable  to  the  eye,  when  we  lay  o|)en 
the  thorax  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  may  be  directly  inferred 
both  jGrom  the  structure  of  the  valves  and  from  the  actual  effects 
which  are  produced.  There  has,  however,  been  much  contro- 
yersy  upon  this  subject,  although  one  that  is  apparently  so  clear 
and  perspicuous ;  the  great  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the 
ventricles  are  diminished  in  both  their  dimensions,  whether, 
by  the  act  of  contraction,  their  sides  are  not  brought  nearer 
together  without  their  being  diminished  in  length,  or  even 
whether  the  heart  is  not  actually  lengtlicned  duriug  its  systole. 
This  opinion,  which  at  one  time  had  very  powerful  advocates, 
seems  to  have  arisen  partly  fi'om  some  hypothetical  notions 
about  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
eoabled  to  strike  the  ribs,  during  its  systole ;  but  by  ocular  ex- 
amination, bv  direct  experiments  made  upon  the  heart,  and  by 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the  valves  perform  their  office, 
U  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles 
are  diminished  in  every  direction  '. 

With  respect  to  the  striking  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs, 
this,  like  almost  every  other  circuntfstance  connected  with 
ita  mechanism,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
Wm.  Hunter  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  this  effect  did  not 
depend  upon  the  mere  distention  of  the  heart,  as  had  been 
generally  supposed,  but  upon  the  sudden  injection  of  the  blood 
into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  circumstance,  by  diminishing 
the  curve  of  the  vessel  and  reducing  it  more  to  a  straight  line, 
would  tend  to  raise  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  thus  bring  it  into 
eontaet  with  the  ribs'.  This  opinion  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  acquiesced  in,  although  some  modifications  of  it  have  been 

1  With  respect  to  the  comparative  state  of  the  foetal  and  the  adult  heart, 
I  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Paget,  contained  in  his  interesting  essay  on 
the  maUbmatioiis  of  the  heart,  pubushed  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxvi. 
p.  S83  et  seq.  He  adverts  to  the  doctrine,  which  is  maintained  by  many 
pbysiokigisCs,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  originally  proposed,  in  its  complete 
rarm,  by  Si.  Hihure,  that  every  oigan  of  the  body,  during  its  development, 
passes  throi^gh  a  series  of  changes,  becoming  more  complex  as  it  approaches 
to  its  perfect  state,  and  that  in  each  of  its  successive  stages,  it  resembles  the 
corvefpoodfaur  organ  In  some  of  the  lower  animals.  This  doctrine  he  applies 
to  the  esse  or  the  heart,  and  his  remarks  appear  to  be  generallv  well  founded. 
I  jDtBf  neotioa  that  Dr.  Paget's  essay  contains  a  very  ample  hst  of  references 
to  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  its  various 
conditions  in  different  states  of  the  system. 

'  Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  229;  Bichat,  Anat.  Descrip.  t.  iv.  p.  113. 

'  J.  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  146,  7.  Harvey  was  well  aware  that  the 
striking  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs  did  not  depend  upon  its  distention, 
p.  80. 
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proposed,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  Sabatier 
conceived  that  when  the  ventricles  contract,  a  portion  of  the 
blood  that  was  contained  in  them  is  necessarily  forced  behind 
the  valves  into  the  auricles,  and  in  this  way  contributes  to 

fush  the  heart  forwards  against  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax*. 
)r.  Alderson,  who  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject  \ 
brings  forward  two  objections  against  the  hypothesis  of  Hunter; 
he  states,  that  in  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  arteries 
with  respect  to  the  ventricle,  the  effect  produced  by  the  saddeo 
injection  of  the  curve  of  the  aorta  will  be  merely  to  lenf;then 
the  ventricle  in  the  direction  of  its  axis;  and,  secondly,  be 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obvious  fact,  ^^  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
is  only  felt  at  the  moment  of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and 
hence  the  heart  must  have  commenced  its  motion  towards  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  previously  to  the  blood  arriving  at  the  arch 
of  the  aorta." 

But  I  think  it  may  be  said,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Alderson's 
opinion,  that  if  a  curved  elastic  tube,  that  is  fixed  at  one  end, 
and  hanging  loose  at  the  other,  be  suddenly  injected,  the  injec- 
tion will  tend  to  elevate  the  loose  end,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  curve  with  respect  to  its  orifice.  As  to  the 
second  ground  of  objection,  I  think  I  may  ventiure  to  assert,  that 
the  beating  is  not  felt  at  the  instant  when  the  ventricle  begins 
to  contract,  but  when  the  contraction  has  produced  its  effect  in 
filling  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  That  this  is  the  case,  may  be  dis* 
tinctly  seen  by  viewing  the  action  of  the  heart  of  a  firog,  wherCi 
when  the  motion  is  not  too  rapid,  we  can  watch  the  whole  pro- 
cess, and  observe  the  effect  of  each  part  of  it.  And  I  may  re- 
mark, in  concluding,  that  even  were  we  to  assent  to  Dr.  Alderson's 
position,  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  originates  in  the  uncoun- 
teracted  force  on  the  side  of  the  ventricle  opposite  to  the  orifice 
of  the  artery,  still  the  effect  of  this  force  manifests  itself  in  its 
action  on  Uie  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  change  of  figure  of  which 
is  the  actual  cause  of  the  propulsion  of  the  heart  against  the 
ribs*. 

While  the  future  animal  is  still  retained  in  the  uterus  of  its 
mother,  it  is  obviously  placed  under  very  different  circumstances^ 
with  respect  to  all  surrounding  agents,  firom  what  it  is  after  that 
period.  It  is  entirely  secluded  from  the  air,  which  is  aflerwaids 
so  essential  to  its  existence,  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  any 
nourishment  through  the  usual  course  of  the  digestive  organs, 
it  is  constantiy  immersed  in  a  high  temperature,  and  has  no 
opportunity  of  employing  either  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  or 
any  of  those  that  are  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  external 
senses.  In  short,  it  may  then  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  mother ;  fi'om  her  it  derives  its  nourishment,  its  heat,  and 

'  Anatomie,  t.  ii.  p.  230.        '  Quart.  Journ.  v.  xviii.  p.  223  et  seq. 
'  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Corrigan,  in  their  respective  works 
referred  to  above,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  Win.  Hunter. 
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all  those  powers  necessary  for  the  support  of  that  kind  of  life 
which  it  possesses.  Still,  howeyer,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
organs  are  developed,  and  acquire  the  form  and  properties 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  possess,  although  with  certain 
modifications  and  adaptations  to  present  circumstances,  so  as 
to  afford  a  most  remarkable  example  of  what  has  been  called 
prospective  contrivance  ^  or  that  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
which  respects  not  merely  the  present  condition  of  the  being, 
bat  that  which  it  is  afterwards  to  assume.  This  species  of 
a^ustment  is  more  peculiarly  remarkable  with  respect  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  for  we  have  it  directed  in  a  different 
course  from  that  which  it  afterguards  pursues ;  we  have  even 
vessels  employed  which  are  obliterated  after  birth,  while  Uie 
whole  is  so  connected  with  the  mother,  that  her  system  supplies 
what  is  deficient  in  that  of  the  embryo,  and  completely  ministers 
to  all  its  wants.  Both  as  constituting  in  itself  a  very  interesting 
part  of  physiology,  and  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  functions  of 
the  adult,  we  may  consider  the  foetal  circulation  as  a  subject 
wdl  deserving  of  our  attention'^. 

The  most  important  point  in  which  the  state  of  the  foetus  differs 
firom  the  same  animal  after  birth  is  its  seclusion  from  the  atmo- 
spheric air;  from  which  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lungs 
are  incapable  of  exercising  their  appropriate  ftinctions,  or  of  in- 
dacing  tne  specific  change  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  secondly, 
that  this  change  of  the  blood,  as  far  as  it  is  required  for  foetal 
existence,  must  be  effected  by  the  mother.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  a  large  part  of  the  blood,  which  in  the  animal 
after  birth  is  carried  through  the  lungs,  forming  the  lesser  or 
pulmonic  circulation,  is  in  ^e  foetus  diverted  from  this  channel, 
and  passes  directly  into  the  left^  or  aortic  side  of  the  heart  This 
diversion  in  the  course  of  the  blood  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  foetus,  both  with  respect  to  its  posture  and  the 
zdative  development  of  its  organs,  ana  is  likewise  an  expedient 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  order 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lungs,  or  to  execute  the  office  which 
they  are  incapable  of  performing,  the  blood  is  carried  into  the 
placenta,  where  it  is  so  acted  upon  by  the  blood  of  the  mother, 
as  to  experience  a  change  analogous  to  that  which,  after  birth,  it 
uidergoes  in  the  lungs.  It  is  carried  to  this  organ,  and  brouglit 
back  from  it  by  a  set  of  vessels  which  exist  only  before  birth,  and 
which  are  necessarily  destroyed  by  the  act  of  leaving  the  uterus, 
at  the  very  instant  when  they  become  no  longer  of  any  use. 

But  in  i4>pending  the  supplementary  or  extraneous  set  of 
vessels  to  the  ordinary  circulating  system,  it  happens  that  the 
Uood,  after  it  has  experienced  its  specific  change,  is  returned 
to  the  foetus  in  the  course  of  the  venous  part  of  the  circulation. 

>  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  ch.  14.  p.  252  ct  seq. 

'  Senac,  liv.  3,  ch.  9,  10,  11.     On  this  subject  1  may  refer  to  an  essay  of 
IVevost  and  Dumas,  on  the  development  of  the  heart  and  the  formalVotv  o^ 
the  blood;  Ann,  Sc,  Nat,  t,  ///.  p.  90  et  seq. 
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It  iS)  howevei*,  obviously  unnecessary  for  it  to  complete  its  course 
in  this  direction,  and  probably  by  so  doing  it  would  lose  some 
part  of  that  specific  qudity  which  it  was  the  office  of  the  placenta 
to  impart  to  it.  On  this  account  a  passage  exists  between  the 
two  auricles,  called  the  foramen  ovale,  through  which  a  part  of 
the  blood  that  is  brought  into  the  pulmonic  auricle  is  directly 
conveyed  into  the  systemic  auricle,  without  passing  into  the  pul- 
monic ventricle,  as  well  as  two  additional  vessels  or  ducts,  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  foetal  circulation.  By  one  of  these  a 
part  of  the  blood  is  immediately  brought  back  to  the  heart,  soon 
after  its  return  from  the  placenta,  without  passing  through  any 
part  of  the  venous  circulation,  which  it  would  otherwise  have  to 
perform  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  organ ;  by  the  other,  a  part  of 
the  blood  which  has  arrived  at  the  right  or  pulmonic  ventricle, 
and  is  propelled  into  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonic  artery,  is 
carried  directly  into  the  aorta,  thus  escaping  the  whole  of  the 
pulmonic  circulation,  as  well  as  the  passage  through  the  left  or 
aortic  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  first  of  these  temporary  or  supplementary  vessels  as  they 
may  be  styled,  is  named  the  ductus  venosus ;  the  second,  the 
ductus  arteriosus;  names  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  rather 
anatomical  than  physiological,  being  derived  firom  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  connected,  not  fi"om  the  offices  which  they  per- 
form. In  fact  they  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  arterial  vessels, 
for  their  purpose  is  to  convey,  by  a  short  track,  the  blood,  after 
it  has  been  changed  in  the  placenta,  to  the  main  tnmk  of  the 
aortic  system.  In  short,  the  mechanism  of  the  foetal  heart  aD 
tends  to  one  object,  to  reduce  what  in  the  adult  is  a  double  organ, 
or  at  least  an  organ  consisting  of  two  sets  of  parts,  which, 
although  placed  in  contact,  serve  two  different  purposes,  to  a 
single  organ,  or  to  an  organ,  the  parts  of  which  may  conspire  to 
one  object  only.  The  foetus  is  in  the  state  of  those  animals  that 
are  without  lungs,  and  therefore  before  birth  only  so  much  blood 
is  sent  to  them  as  may  be  sufficient  for  their  growth,  and  may 
prepare  them  for  being  employed  after  the  animal  acquires  the 
capacity  of  breathing  when  it  leaves  the  uterus. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  many  opportunities  will  occur  of 
illustrating  the  nature  of  the  fiinctions  by  the  difference  between 
the  adult  and  the  foetal  organs ;  at  present  I  shall  only  further 
remark,  that  altliough  we  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  parts,  and 
the  change  which  they  experience  at  birth,  we  are,  perhaps, 
scarcely  able,  in  every  period,  to  trace  out  the  actual  or  imme- 
diate cause  by  which  the  change  is  effected.  We,  however, 
understand  it  sufficiently  to  perceive  that  it  is  accomplished  by 
a  system  of  contrivances  at  once  simple  and  effectual.  The  first 
act  of  inspiration,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  infant  into  its  new  state  of  existence,  neces- 
sarily causes  the  blood  to  pass  tlu"ougli  the  pulmonic  vessels  in 
greater  quantity  than  before  bixVh,  and  we  may  infer  that  thi» 
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new  directiou  which  the  blood  then  assumes  produces  all  the 
changes  in  the  vessels,  expandmg  those  parts  which  were  befon* 
small  and  only  imperfecUj  pervious^  while  it  diverts  the  blood 
firom  those  that  are  no  longer  useful,  and  which  therefore,  by 
their  own  elasticity,  shrink  up  and  finally  become  obliterated. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  the  fcetal  circulation  evidently  tend  to 
one  object,  to  bring  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  changed  in  the 
placenta,  more  directly  into  the  systemic  artery,  but  it  is  not  so 
evident  what  is  the  use  of  each  particular  part  of  the  additional 
apparatus.  It  may  be  asked,  why  might  not  the  whole  change 
have  been  effected  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  the  ductus 
arteriosus  alone,  as  the  object  of  both  of  them  appears  to  be 
precisely  the  same  ?  Part  of  the  difficulty  which  has  attached 
to  this  subject  is  certainly  owing  to  the  incorrect  notions  which, 
until  lately,  were  entertained  respecting  the  use  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  function  of  respiration,  ^though  the  older  writers  had 
some  imperfect  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  a  chemical  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  air,  yet  the  chief  object  of  respiration  was  con- 
ceived to  be  mechanical,  and  of  course  there  could  be  no  correct 
conception  of  the  use  of  the  placenta  as  a  substitute  for  the  lungs. 
Whatever  purposes  the  pulmonic  circulation  may  be  supposed 
to  serve,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  fcetal. state, 
bat  that  it  becomes  necessary  the  very  moment  that  the  animal, 
by  leaving  the  uterus,  acquires  an  independent  existence,  and 
most  therefore  perform  by  its  own  organs  those  functions  which 
were  before  exercised  by  the  organs  of  the  mother.  Yet  we  may 
readily  conceive  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  efiecting  this 
change,  without,  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  great  derange- 
ment in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  parts  concerned,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  every  method  for  rendering 
this  transformation  as  easy  as  possible.  Perhaps,  then,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  present  construction  of 
the  body,  that  this  change  would  be  more  readily  effected  by 
having  Uie  current  of  blood  divided  into  two  streams,  instead  of 
the  whole  of  it  going  through  one  channel,  so  that  the  use  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  in  addition  to  the  foramen  ovale,  is  simply 
to  facilitate  the  transmutation  from  the  foetal  to  the  respiratory 
state,  by  increasing  the  number  of  parts  concerned,  ana  there- 
fore rendering  a  less  mechanical  change  necessary  in  any  one 
direction. 

Although  I  think  it  quite  useless  to  advert  to  many  of  the 
speculations  and  discussions  that  have  taken  place  on  the  subject 
G«  the  fetal  circulation,  there  is  one  hypothesis  that  may  be 
mentioned,  principally  on  account  of  the  individual  by  whom  it 
was  advanced.  Sabatier,  whose  name  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to,  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  of  the 
anatomists  who  have  particularly  directed  their  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  stnicture  and  mechanism  of  the  hearty  \\^% 
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taken  much  pains  to  prove  Uiat  the  object  of  the  foramen  ovale 
is  not  simply  to  permit  a  part  of  the  blood  to  pass  (Urectly  from 
the  pulmonic  to  the  aortic  auricle,  but  to  keep  the  two  currents 
of  blood  that  proceed  from  the  two  great  branches  of  the  vena 
cava  separate  from  each  other,  to  send  that  part  of  it  which 
comes  from  the  vena  cava  superior  into  the  pulmonic  ventricle, 
while  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  inferior  is  transmitted 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  aortic  ventricle  \  But  in 
spite  of  the  authority  by  which  the  hypothesis  is  supported,  I 
must  acknowledge  diat  I  think  it  very  fanciful  and  altogether 
inadmissible  '. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who  have  minutely  attended  to 
the  gradual  development  of  the  parts  in  the  foetal  state,  that  in 
the  first  stages  of  existence  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  are  nearly 
of  the  same  strength  and  form,  but  by  degrees  the  aortic  ven- 
tricle, in  consequence  of  the  greater  force  which  it  has  to  exert, 
acquires  its  superior  strength  and  thickness.  This  is  analogous 
to  other  well-known  facts  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  where  a  mus- 
cular part  acquires  additional  strength  by  action,  a  provision 
which  is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  with  which  we  are  acquainted :  the  efficient  cause  of  this 
change  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  great  importance  of  the  circulation,  considered  as  the 
regulator  of  the  whole  animal  machine^  and  the  connexion  which 
it  has  ivith  all  the  other  functions,  renders  it  desirable  for  us  to 
view  it  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  examine  it  under  every  dif- 
ferent circumstance  in  which  it  presents  itsdf  to  our  inspection. 
It  may,  on  this  account,  be  useful  to  make  some  obser\'ations 
upon  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  at 
least  in  those  animals  whose  general  structure  is  so  similar  or 
analogous  to  the  human,  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  a  compa- 
rison between  them  '.  Of  the  two  great  divisions  into  which 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  has  been  arranged  by  Cuvier,  the 
animals  with  and  without  vertebrae,  I  shall  refer  only  to  the 
former,  as  the  structure  and  ceconomy  of  the  latter  differ  so 
materially  from  man,  as  not  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject 
now  under  consideration.  We  have  seen  that  an  essential  part 
ef  the  circulation  in  the  human  frame  is  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  double,  or  of  the  blood  being  carried  twice  through  the 

>  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  224,  and  t.  iii.  p.  387 ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1774,  p.  196. 

'  Sabatier's  hypothesis  has  recently  found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Reid  of  Edio- 
burgh,  who  supports  his  opinion  by  an  examination  of  the  parts  afler  injection ; 
Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xliii.  p.  308.  .0. 

'  In  the  10th  chapter  of  Dr.  Roget's  Bridge  water  Treatise  we  have  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  various  kinds  of  circulation,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple  animals,  and  proceeding  to  those  which  arc  the  most  complicated  in 
their  structure.  They  are  arran<;od  under  the  three  heads  of  diii^sed,  vascular* 
and  respiratory. 
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heart  ill  each  complete  circuity  once  for  tlie  purpose  of  its  being 
acted  upon  by  the  air  which  is  received  into  the  lungs,  the 
other,  in  order  to  transmit  it,  when  thus  acted  upon,  to  all  i)arts 
of  the  body. 

The  animals  possessed  of  vertebra)  have  been  divided  into 
tlie  four  classes  of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles  or  amphibia,  and 
fish.  The  circulatory  organs  of  all  the  animals  that  belong  to 
the  first  two  classes  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  in  man ; 
they  consist  of  a  heart  divided  into  two  ventricles,  to  which  two 
auricles  are  appended ;  to  these  the  arteries  and  veins  are  so 
attached,  that  the  blood  pursues  its  complete  course  along  the 
two  circulations,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  (lifTerences 
depending  only  upon  some  variations  in  the  shape  or  position 
of  the  parts,  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  vessels,  or  the 
structure  of  the  valves. 

The  third  class,  the  reptiles  or  amphibia,  although  they  differ 
from  the  other  vertebrated  animals  sufficiently  to  be  placed  in  a 
separate  division,  differ  also  considerably  among  themselves, 
so  as  to  be  defined  almost  as  much  by  negative,  as  by  positive 
characters.  The  organs  of  the  circulation  are  less  uniibrm  in 
this  than  in  the  other  classes,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  little 
temarkable,  considering  the  great  attention  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  facility  with 
which  animals  of  this  description  may  be  procured,  that  anato- 
mists do  not  altogether  coincide  in  the  account  which  they 
give  of  the  circulatory  organs  of  the  same  animal.  Without 
descending,  however,  to  minute  particulars,  which  would  be 
fiireig^  to  my  object,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  as  a  general 
fact,  that  the  heart  off  the  amphibia  consists  either  of  only  one 
ventricle,  or  of  two  ventricles  which  freely  communicate  with 
each  other,  so  as,  physiologically  considered,  to  be  equivalent 
to  one.  The  number  of  auricles  depends  upon  the  construction 
of  the  ventricular  part  of  the  heart ;  where  there  is  a  single 
ventricle  there  is  but  one  auricle,  and  where  there  is  a  double 
ventricle  there  are  two  auricles.  In  all  these  animals,  however, 
there  is  only  a  single  large  artery  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
which  serves  both  for  the  pulmonic  and  the  systemic  circulation, 
and  the  essential  peculiarity  of  the  circulatory  organs  of  these 
animals  consists  in  the  pulmonic  circulation  being  merely  an 
appendage  to  the  systemic  circulation.  After  the  great  artery, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  aorta  of  the  mam- 
malia and  birds,  has  left  the  heart,  it  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  by  one  of  which  a  part  of  the  blood  is  carried  to  tlie 
longs,  while  the  other  part  goes  tli  rough  the  arteries  that  are 
distributed  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  These  two  portions 
of  blood  are  united  in  the  heart,  and  after  being  mixed  together, 
are  again  expelled  through  the  great  artery.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  be  the  ofiice  of  the  lungs,  a  part  only  of  the 
blood  is  transmitted  through  Uicm  during  each  ciicuil)  \uAd 
that  although  there  me  two  sets  o/ vessels,  yet  thai  eac\i  povUovi 
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of  the  blood  passes  through  one  circulation  only  each  time  that 
it  leaves  the  heart  \ 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  in  fishes,  the  fourth 
great  class  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  in  a  different  and  more 
simple  manner.  Here  the  heart  consists  of  onlj  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle;  all  the  blood,  as  it  returns  from  the  veins,  is 
brought  back  into  the  auricle,  is  poured  from  this  into  the 
ventricle,  and  from  the  ventricle  into  the  great  artery,  which 
carries  it  to  the  branchia?  or  gills,  the  organ  which  in  fish  cor- 
responds to  the  lungs  of  breathing  animals.  The  single  heart 
in  fish  may  therefore  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the 
pulmonic  heart  of  the  mammalia  and  birds.  After  the  blood 
has  traversed  the  gills,  and  undergone  the  specific  change  from 
the  action  of  the  air  that  is  suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  water 
in  which  the  animals  are  immersed,  it  is  again  collected  into  a 
main  arterial  trunk  ;  from  this  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  again  brought  back  into  the  auricle  by  the  veins.  Here 
every  part  of  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
through  each  circuit,  but  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  blood  in  fishes,  and  the  more  scanty  supply  of  air,  the 
mutual  action  of  the  air  and  the  blood,  or  the  degree  of  effect 
produced  by  this  action,  is  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  anim^U 
fumishcd  with  lungs  ^. 

While  I  am  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  necessaiy 
to  make  an  observation  upon  the  terms  single  and  double  circu- 
lation, which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  employ,  and 
which  have  not  always  been  used  by  authors  in  the  same  sense. 
According  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  correct  acceptation 
of  the  phrase  double  circulation,  it  should  be  applied  to  that 
construction  of  the  heart  and  its  appendages,  where  there  are 
two  cavities  which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  except 
through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  circuits,  as  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  animtds.  By  a  single  circulation,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  understand  that  which  consists  of  a  heart  with  only  two 
cavities,  where  the  blood,  when  it  has  once  left  this  organ,  does 
not  return  to  it  until  it  has  completed  its  passage  through  all  the 
vessels,  as  is  the  case  in  fishes.  The  amphibia  will  hold  a 
middle  place  between  the  two,  part  of  the  blood  being  carried 
through  only  one  circuit,  while  another  part  of  it  goes  through 
both  the  lungs  and  the  body  generally. 

This  concise  sketch  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  circu- 
lator}' organs  proves  to  us  both  the  importance  of  the  function. 


turning 
Kirby 

•♦  Anipliibia,"  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i,  p.  96  . .  8'  The  heart,  m 
this  class,  when  in  its  most  complete  state,  may  l>e  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  Dr.  Grant  makes  the  same  statement  in  the 
art.  **  Animal  Kingdom,*'  p.  115.  1  may  further  refer  to  Mr.  Owen's  account 
of  the  heart  of  the  Siren  Lacertiiia,  in  Zobl,  Trans,  v.  i.  p.  215  et  seq.  pi.  31, 
•  Monro  on  Fi^iics,  p.  14  ct  scc^. 
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and  its  intimate  coimexion  with  respiration,  so  much  so  as  to 
justify  the  assertion,  that  a  pripsaiy  object  of  the  circulation  is 
to  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs  or  some  equivalent  organ, 
where  it  may  receive  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  have  a  certain 
q>ecific  change  wrought  upon  it,  which  is  a  necessary  requisite 
to  the  performance  of  its  oUier  offices.     It  will  also  appear  from 
these  remarks,  that  the  use  of  the  heart  is  entirely  mechanical, 
diat  it  is  an  apparatus  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  along  a 
series  of  vessels,  by  means  of  the  alternate  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  a  muscular  receptacle.    The  mechanism  of  the 
heart  is  all  directed  to  this  object,  that  is,  to  the  propulsion  of 
the  fluid  with  the  due  degree  of  force  and  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion, and  upon  this  principle  we  may  explain  the  action  of  all 
its  separate  cavities,  valves,  and  other  appendages,  and  show 
how  any  variation  which  occurs  with  respect  to  them  in  the 
Afferent  classes  of  animals  is  adapted  to  the  general  structure 
and  functions  of  the  individual.     Where  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  where  it  is 
necessary  Uiat  it  should  receive  the  full  influence  of  the  air, 
there  are  two  complete  circulations,  and  of  course  two  muscular 
bags  to  send  it  along  the   two  sets  of  vessels,   the  relative 
strength  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the  resistance  which  they 
have  to  overcome.    Where  the  quantity  of  blood  is  smaller,  and 
where  a  less  degree  of  change  is  induced  upon  it  by  the  air,  we 
have,  according  to  circumstances,  either  only  a  single  circula- 
tion,  or  one  of  an  intermediate  kind,   and  we  find  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  heart  and  its  absolute  power  are  always 
exactly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
We  have  here  only  one  principal  muscular  cavity,  or  if  there  be 
a  greater  number,  they  have  a  free  communication  with  each 
other,  while  we  find  that  the  number  of  auricles,  whether  one 
or  more,  is  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  great  veins,  so  as  the  most  readily  to  receive  the 
blood  from  them,  and  convey  it  into  the  ventricle  in  the  manner 
which  best  admits  of  their  effectually  performing  the  alternate 
actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation. 

Sect.  6.     Vital  Properties  and  Actions  of  the  Heart. 

Having  now  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  heart,  we  must  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  its 
vital  properties,  which  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  are  two,  contractility  and  sensibility.  1  have  already 
had  occasion  to  enter  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  heart  pos- 
sesses proper  sensibility,  and  we  have  seen  that  on  this  point  a 
great  difierence  of  opinion  still  exists,  among  those  who  might 
be  supposed  the  best  qualified  to  judge  concerning  it,  both  with 
respect  to  ^he  actual  £acts,  and  to  tbe  inferences  that  may  bo 
deduced  from  them.  What  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  theixvo^X 
probable  conclusion,  in  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge,  \*^ 
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that  the  heart  has  but  a  small  share  of  sensibility ;  that  when  it 
acts  in  its  ordinary  manner,  it  produces  no  sensation ;  that  it  is 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  that  the  nerres  distributed 
to  it  are  less  numerous  than  those  which  are  sent  to  other  parts 
containing  the  same  number  of  muscular  fibres,  and  that,  both 
firom  their  origin  and  their  texture,  they  are  more  analogous  to 
the  nen'es  which  supply  the  muscular  coats  of  the  viscera,  than 
to  those  which  are  distributed  over  the  proper  muscles. 

Still,  however,  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves,  although 
perhaps  scantily,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  is 
their  use.  To  this  question  we  must  seek  for  a  reply  rather 
from  a  consideration  of  the  uses  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  gene* 
rally,  than  from  any  individual  facts  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  adduce  on  this  particular  topic.  The  uses  of  the 
nervous  system  have  been  stated  above  to  be  two ;  to  connect 
us  with  the  external  world,  and  to  unite  the  different  parts  of 
the  system  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  it  into  one  connected 
whole.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  only,  and  does  not 
apply  to  the  heart;  we  are  therefore  to  look  to  the  second  to 
explain  the  point  now  under  consideration.  We  may  suppose 
that  one  important  use  which  the  nerves  of  the  heart  serve,  as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  other  internal  viscera,  is  to  indicate  to 
us  any  injury  or  disease  of  the  organs,  of  which,  as  they  are 
removed  fit)m  our  view,  we  might  be  unconscious,  were  not 
the  parts  endued  with  the  faculty  of  feeling  pain.  To  this  ex- 
planation, as  applied  to  the  heart,  an  objection  may  indeed  be 
urged,  that  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  the  subject  of  disease, 
and  even  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  without  our  experi- 
encing any  direct  sensation  of  pain,  so  that  we  become  sensible  of 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  organ  more  firom  some  indirect  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  state  of  the  circulation,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  fimctions,  than  firom  any  indication  of  it  de- 
pending upon  the  sensation  excited  in  the  heart  itself.  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  as  induced  either  by  injuries  or  disease,  in 
which  it  is  sensible  to  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  perhaps  all  that 
we  are  able  to  say,  in  the  present  case,  is,  that  the  degree  of 
sensation  which  the  heart  possesses  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  nerves  sent  to  it,  and  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  system. 

There  is  another  use  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  nerves  of 
the  heart,  although  it  may  belong  more  to  the  moral  than  to 
the  physical  part  of  our  frame.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  that  although  the  heart  in  its  ordinary  action  is  in- 
dependent of  the  nervous  system,  yet  that  on  certain  occasions 
it  is  liable  to  be  influenced  through  it.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  respect  to  mental  emotions,  which  firequentlpr  produce 
or  are  attended  by  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  circulation, 
eillier  quickening  or  retarding  l\ie  ac\ioTv  ot  V\v^  \\eart,  or  affect- 
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iiig  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  by  each  pulsation.  Hence, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion,  a  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  blood  will  be  sent  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in 
no  part  will  the  effect  of  this  change  be  more  apparent  than  in 
the  face.  The  countenance,  therefore,  as  indicated  by  the  state 
of  the  circulation,  becomes  the  index  of  the  mental  emotions, 
and  aa  it  ia  not  imder  the  control  of  the  will,  it  frequently  points 
ont  what  is  actually  passing  in  the  mind,  in  a  manner  which  can 
neither  be  falsified  nor  concealed.  There  are  many  important 
effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  various  functions,  as  well 
contractile  as  sensitive,  by  an  occasional  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  circulation,  as  indirectly  effected  by  the  nerves  of  the 
heart;  but  these  will  be  considered  more  fully  hereafter '. 

With  respect  to  the  other  vital  function  of  the  heart,  its  con- 
tractility, there  are  not  the  same  difficulties  as  with  respect  to 
its  sensibility,  since  its  most  obvious  and  characteristic  property 
18  its  constant  motion  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  obeys 
the  action  of  various  stimulants.  The  contractility  of  tiie  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart  is  indeed  the  main  spring  of  the  ani- 
mal machine,  considering  it  as  an  apparatus  adapted  for  the 
jNirpose  of  spontaneous  motion ;  for  the  direct  office  of  the 
neart,  and  the  immediate  effect  of  its  contraction,  is  to  propel 
the  blood  through  the  two  circulations,  in  one  of  which  it  un- 
dergoes a  certain  necessary  change,  while  in  the  other  it  is  sent, 
afier  being  changed,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  giving  to  each  of 
them  their  specific  powers  and  capacities  for  action.  Many 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  power  by  which  the  great 
machine  is  primarily  moved.  The  ancients,  who  could  con- 
ceive of  no  proper  mechanical  cause  for  so  great  an  effect,  had 
recourse  to  many  mysterious  agencies  and  fanciful  hypotheses. 
They  imagined  tnat  the  heart  contained  a  species  of  innate  fire, 
or  a  kind  of  ethereal  or  subtile  spirit,  which  produced  its  mo- 
tion, but  they  did  not  condescend  to  give  any  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  subtile  fluid  acted.  The  learned 
Dutch  Professor,  Sylvius,  who  is  noted  as  the  founder  of  the 
chemical  sect  in  medicine,  accounted  for  the  motion  of  the 
heart  in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  more  intelligible,  although 
certainly  not  more  correct.  He  ascribed  it  to  an  effervescence 
excited  by  a  mixture  of  the  different  kinds  of  blood,  one  of 
which  possessed  an  acid  and  the  other  an  alkaline  nature,  and 
many  other  equally  absurd  ideas  prevailed  until  the  publication 
of  Senac*s  valuable  treatise  on  the  heart'. 

This  judicious  physiologist  properly  attributed  the  power  by 
which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  entirely  to  muscular  con- 
tractility, residing  principally  in  the  heart,  and  showed  that  by 

1  As  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  refer  to  Flourcns' 
eipeinnents  on  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord  upon  the  circulation ;  M6m. 
Acad.  t.  X.  p.  625  etseq.,  and  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xviii.  p.  271  et  seq. 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  and  for  a  fuU  cil\k)s\1\qtx 
of  his  own  dixtnnc,  see  Senac,  Uv.  4.  c.  7,  S,  9, 
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the  blood  being  poured  into  its  cavities,  and  causing  a  certain 
degree  of  distention  of  its  fibres,  the  heart  is  stiinulated  to  con- 
traction, and  by  this  act  expels  its  contents^.  The  stimulating 
cause  being  thus  removed,  the  heart  relaxes,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  portion  of  blood  has  been  propelled  along  the.  arteries 
and  veins  into  the  auricles,  and  is  ready  to  be  poured  into  the 
ventricles  immediately  upon  their  relaxation.  They  therefore 
again  become  distended,  are  again  excited  to  contract,  and  again 
propel  the  fluid  along  the  vessels,  and  this  alternation  proceeds 
as  long  as  life  coutinues.  It  is  frequently  observed  that,  even 
in  human  contrivances,  the  most  important  efiects  are  produced 
by  the  most  simple  means,  and  the  observation  applies  to  the 
present  case.  Yet  simple  and  intelligible  as  is  the  general  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation,  there  are  many  interesting  and  difficult 
points  concerning  it,  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  answer  or 
comprehend  to  our  entire  salifaction^. 

The  most  important  subject  connected  with  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  one  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy, 
is  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  its  regularity  and  constancy. 
What,  it  has  been  asked,  can  enable  the  heart  to  proceed  for 
years  together,  without  fatigue,  pulsating  at  equal  intervals, 
and  propelling  the  same  quantity  of  blood  ?  The  hypotheses 
that  have  been  advanced  to  answer  this  question,  are,  as  usual, 
very  numerous.  Willis,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  phy- 
siologist that  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  advanced  an  opinion,  which, 
for  some  time,  was  very  generally  received,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  which  are  in 
constant  motion,  are  derived  from  a  different  part  of  the  brain 
from  the  nerves  of  those  organs  which  are  only  called  into  oc- 
casional action.     It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain  facts 

1  Among  the  physiologists  who  attributed  the  contraction  of  the  heart  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  some  ascribed  it  to  certain  specific  properties  in 
this  fluid,  which  acted  upon  the  fibres,  others  to  their  distention  only.  Those 
who  adopted  the  former  opinion  were  much  puzzled  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  two  ventricles. 

'  Some  experiments  are  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  which 
appear  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  Senac.  He  emptied  the  heart  of  its  blood 
and  found  that  it  still  contracted  and  relaxed  alteniately,  hence  he  concludes 
that  the  action  depends  upon  some  influence  transmitted  to  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  respect  to  the  diaphragm,  and  not  upon  the  blood  in  its  cavi- 
ties; see  Cooke  on  Nervous  Diseases,  Introd.  p.  61.  Whatever  comes 
from  Sir  B.  Brodie's  pen  must  be  received  with  attention,  but  until  the  expe- 
riments are  given  more  in  detail,  it  would  be  premature  to  speculate  upon  the 
consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from  them.  We  have  likewise  a  similar 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Mayo  j  Comment,  p.  16  ;  from  which  he  concludes 
that  the  alternations  of  contraction  and  relaxation  in  the  heart  depend  upon 
something  in  its  structure ;  in  Mr.  Mayo's  experiment  the  efiect  was  pro- 
duced after  the  organ  was  separated  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Dr. 
Alison  remarks,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  heart  to  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  its  movements,  independently  of  the  regidar  application  of  the  stimu- 
Ins  of  the  blood;  Physiol,  p.  27. 
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which  coantenance  the  idea  that  the  voluntary  and  invohmtary 
muscles  derive  their  nerves  from  different  sources,  but  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  this  will  apply  to  the  heart,  and  even  were  it 
proved,  although  it  might  tend  to  generalize  the  fact,  still  it 
would  not  solve  the  difficulty.  Willis's  doctrine,  however,  had 
many  adherents ;  among  others,  Lancisi,  who  published  an  ela- 
borate treatise  upon  the  heart,  adopted  it,  and  laboured  to  re- 
move all  the  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  it  ^  and  in 
short  it  remained,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  approved  hypothesis 
with  the  mechanical  physiologists,  and  with  those  who  were 
the  most  conversant  witli  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  body. 
Blany  other  opinions  were  occasionally  started,  which  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  notice,  but  there  is  one  which  has  had  so 
extensive  an  influence  over  the  science  of  physiology,  that  it 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
Stahl,  who  ascribed  the  regularity  of  the  heart's  motion  to  the 
animaj  or  soul,  which  resides  in  man,  and  superintends  his  ac- 
tions, and  which,  knowing  the  fatal  effects  that  would  ensue  from 
the  interruption  of  so  important  a  function,  is  careful  always  to 
preserve  it  in  a  proper  state  of  action^. 

The  doctrine  of  a  superintending  intelligent  principle,  residing 
in  the  body,  seems  to  have  originated  from  Vanhelmont,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  arc/tens ;  Stahl  refined  upon  Vanbelmonf  s 
notion  and  applied  it  to  many  parts  of  the  animal  oecononiy, 
under  the  appellation  of  animay  audit  has  borne  a  distinguishing 
share  in  the  hypotheses  of  many  learned  physiologists,  clown  to 
the  present  time,  under  tlie  title  of  the  vital  principle,  spirit  of 
animation,  and  various  other  names.  An  agent  of  this  kind, 
although  not  so  distinctly  brought  into  view  as  by  Stalil  and 
some  of  his  immediate  followers,  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the 
writings  of  John  Hunter^ ;  and  many  of  Darwin's  speculations, 

>  De  Motu  Cordis,  &c.,  lib.  1.  sect.  3.  cap.  3. 

•  The  last  defender  of  the  pure  Stahlian  doctrine  /ippears  to  have  been 
NichollB ;  see  his  treatise  **  De  Anima  Medica."  But  even  as  modified  by 
Whytt  and  those  physiologists  who  have  been  designated  by  the  title  of 
semi-animlftts,  it  involves  us  in  the  greatest  inconsistencies.  Whytt  main- 
tains the  identity  of  the  vital  and  sentient  principle,  or  of  life  and  intellect, 
and  argues  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  actions  of  the  body  are  effected 
by  mental  operations,  of  which  we  arc  essentially  unconscious ;  on  Vital  and 
Involuntary  Motions,  §  11. 

'  Although  it  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dwell  upon  the  errors  of  great  men, 
*yet  the  very  circumstance  of  their  celebrity  is  a  reason  why  we  should  be 
more  especially  put  upon  our  guard  against  the  mistakes  into  which  they  may 
have  occasionally  fallen.  This  is  perhaps  in  no  one  instance  more  necessary 
than  with  respect  to  John  Hunter.  AfVer  giving  his  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  the  explanations  that  had  been  previously  given  of  the  alternate  action 
of  the  heart,  he  subjoins  his  own.  "  The  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  heart  constitutes  a  part  of  the  circulation  ;  and  the  whole  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  a  necessity,  the  constitution  demanding  it,  and  be- 
coming the  stimulus  ;  it  is  rather  therefore  the  want  of  repletion  which  makes 
a  ncjpUJve  impression  on  the  constitution,  and  becomes  the  stimulus,  than 
the  unmediate  impression  of  somctliing  applied  to  the  heart  ;*'  On  tV\e  '&\ood, 
p.  149. 
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when  divested  of  their  poetical  garb,  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
same  class.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  than  to 
assume  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  agent,  of  which  we  are 
entirely  unconscious,  or  to  adduce,  as  the  cause  of  certain  effects 
in  the  body,  a  power  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  or  intima- 
tion, except  as  a  commodious  method  of  solving  the  present 
difficulty. 

The  Stahlian  doctrine,  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  under  every 
form  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  seems  to  have  originated, 
partly  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  discrimination  betw€>en  the 
physical  and  the  final  causes  of  the  operations  of  the  body,  and 
partly  fi"om  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  difference  between 
the  agency  of  the  first  great  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  secondary 
or  physical  cause,  into  which  alone  it  is  the  province  of  natural 
philosophy  to  inquire.  It  affords  no  explanation  of  the  physical 
cause,  or  the  nature  of  any  phenomenon,  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  thought  fit  to  order  it  so ;  the  object  of  our  researches 
is  to  examine,  to  which  of  the  great  laws  that  are  impressed  upon 
matter,  the  action  in  question  can  be  referred.  But  we  are 
always  unwilling  to  confess  our  ignorance,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied without  attempting  to  explain  every  thing  that  passes  before 
us.  In  the  present  instance  the  only  answer  that  we  can  give 
to  the  proposed  question  is  one  that  is  in  itself,  in  some  mea- 
sure, an  acknowledgment  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  We  know  that  distention  excites  a  muscle  to  con- 
tract, and  that  when  a  muscle  has  contracted  relaxation  ensues. 
In  the  present  case,  therefore,  we  can  only  say,  that  in  the  fenn- 
ation  of  our  body,  the  degree  of  contractility  bestowed  upon 
the  heart,  the  quantity  of  distention  which  it  receives  from  the 
blood,  the  size  and  texture  of  the  arteries  which  are  to  transmit 
the  blood,  and  the  quantity  of  resistance  which  it  has  to  over- 
come, are  all  so  nicely  balanced,  that  each  particular  action  is 
retained  in  due  subjection  to  the  rest,  and  contributes  to  form 
one  harmonious  whole. 

Admitting  the  justice  of  this  remark,  which  is  indeed  merely 
the  expression  of  an  obvious  matter  of  fact,  it  remains  for  us  to 
inquire,  what  is  the  specific  mechanism  by  which  this  action  is 
accomplished,  or  whether  we  can  obsenx  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  which 
would  seem  to  adapt  it  to  tliis  stale  of  continued  action.  It' 
must  be  confessed,  that  on  this  point  we  have  but  little  assistance 
firom  the  researches  of  anatomy,  at  least  there  are  no  facts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  that  can  afford  us  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  ncr\'e8  of 
the  heart,  which,  both  with  respect  to  their  quantity,  their  origin, 
and  perhaps  alsa  their  mode  of  distribution,  seem  to  differ  from 
the  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  And  with  respect  to  the 
nmscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  observed,  that  both  in 
their  form  and  their  mode  of  counexiou  with  each  other,  they 
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likewise  differ  from  the  voluntary  muscles.  Instead  of  an  as* 
semblage  of  long  and  comparatively  straight  fibres,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  separate  bmidles,  each  of  them  enclosed  in  a  sheath 
of  cellular  substance,  and  the  whole  furnished  with  a  coating  of 
the  same,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  disposed  in  an 
irregular  manner,  they  are  not  divided  into  distinct  parcels,  and 
they  have  but  little  cellular  substance  attached  to  them  \  This 
peculiar  form  and  composition  of  the  muscular  part  of  the  heart 
seems,  however,  to  refer  rather  to  its  mechanical  action  than  to 
any  peculiarity  in  its  vital  powers.  The  long  and  straight  lacerti 
of  the  muscles  of  voluntary'  motion  are  fitted  to  produce  the  con- 
traction of  these  parts  in  one  direction  only,  whereas  the  irre- 
gular interlacing  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart  obviously  serve  to 
promote  the  contraction  of  this  organ  in  every  direction,  so  as 
to  diminish  its  size  in  all  its  dimensions.  There  is  no  muscular 
part  which  is  possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  action  with  the  heart, 
and  which  is  possessed  of  nearly  the  same  degree  of  power,  so 
as  to  require  an  equal  quantity  of  muscular  fibres  to  be  concen- 
trated in  one  point ;  but  it  would  appear  that  a  similar  structure 
of  the  musciUar  matter  exists  in  the  stomach  and  the  bladder, 
and  that  some  approach  to  it  will  be  found  in  all  those  hollow 
muscles,  where  the  contractile  force  is  exercised  in  more  than 
one  direction.  This  structure,  however,  throws  no  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  heart,  nor  does  it  in  any 
degree  tend  to  explain  the  difficulty  in  which  this  point  seems 
to  be  involved. 

The  regularity  of  the  heart's  motion,  or  the  perfectly  uniform 
manner  in  which  the  different  steps  of  the  process  follow  each 
other,  proceeding  in  the  same  order  and  occupying  the  same 
space  of  time,  is  a  circumstance  still  more  worthy  of  our  admira- 
tion than  its  constancy,  and  was  accordingly  regarded  by  the 
earlier  anatomists  and  physiologists  as  something  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  or  explain.  The 
mathematicians  were  not,  however,  wanting  in  their  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  Bellini,  who  in  the  application  of  his 
general  principles  was  appalled  by  no  difficulties,  endeavoured 
to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
of  the  heart  were  to  be  regarded  as  antagonist  muscles  so  ar- 
ranged, that  when  one  set  of  them  contracted  the  other  neces- 
sarily relaxed.  Baglivi,  whose  premature  death  must  excuse 
many  of  his  errors,  formed  an  ingenious,  although  fancifiil  hypo- 
thesis, according  to  which  he  accounted  for  the  phenomena  in 
question  upon  the  idea  that  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ventricles  proceeded  firom  a  corresponding  alternation 
of  pressure  on  ccrtarn  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  their 
energy,  and  consequently  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles, 
was  alternately  repressed  and  excited.  A  mechanical  theory 
something  like  this  was  maintained  by  Boerhaave,  but  it  will 

'  Scpmmenag,  Ham,  Corp,  Fab.  t.  v.  §  29. 
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not  be  necessary  to  examine  it  in  detail,  for  this  and  some  other 
refined  speculations  of  the  same  description,  were  completely 
overthrown  by  Haller.  He  reduced  the  reg^arity  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  to  the  simple  efiect  of  stimuli,  acting  succes- 
sively upon  a  series  of  contractile  organs,  the  mechanism  of 
which  is  so  arranged,  that  each  part,  when  relaxed,  receives  the 
stimulus  from  the  contiguous  parts,  is  then  roused  to  contrac- 
tion, and  by  this  act  transmits  the  stimulating  body  to  the  next 
cavity,  which  is  then  in  a  state  of  relaxation  and  prepared  for 
its  reception. 

Sect.  6.  Action  and  Properties  of  the  Blood^vesseU. 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  tlie  third  of  the  topics  which  I 
pointed  out  as  requiring  our  attention,  the  structure  and  actions 
of  the  arteries  and  veins.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
blood-vessels  merely  in  the  light  of  tubes  appended  to  the  heart, 
receiving  the  fluid  that  is  propelled  into  them  by  this  organ, 
and  transmitting  it  from  one  set  of  cavities  to  the  other.  We 
must  now  regard  them  in  a  further  point  of  view,  not  simply  as 
mechanical  agents,  acting  like  the  parts  of  an  h^'drauUc  machine, 
but  as  vital  agents,  endued  with  the  properties  of  Uving  matt», 
and  forming  parts  of  an  organized  system.  Although  nothing 
can  appear  more  reasonable  than  this  doctrine  in  the  abatiact, 
^et  there  are  few  topics  in  physiology  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  controversy  than  the  exact  nature  of  the  vital  powen 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  consequent  share  which  they  have 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  mechanical  physiologists, 
as  might  be  expected  from  their  system,  regarded  them  as  moe 
tubes,  subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  mechanical  impulse,  and 
even  some  of  the  latest  and  most  esteemed  of  the  modems  do 
not  admit  them  to  possess  either  contractility  or  sensibility. 

As  to  the  latter  quality,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  blood- 
vessels possess  no  proper  sensibihty  in  their  healthy  and  natural 
state,  being  in  this  respect  analogous  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  principally  composed  of  membranous  matter, 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will.  How  far  the 
blood-vessels  resemble  the  other  membranous  parts  in  the  capa- 
city of  feeling  pain,  while  suffering  from  inflammation  or  any 
other  morbid  state,  is  a  question  which  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  attended  to ;  analogy  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed  sensibility  under  these  circumstances,  and  I  know  of 
no  facts  which  would  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

But  the  great  controversy  respecting  the  vital  powers  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  concerning  their  contractility,  or  rather 
that  of  the  arteries,  and  this  question  has  been  resolved  into 
another,  which  is  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  it, 
whether  the  arteries  possess  any  muscular  fibres,  or  whether  the 
transverse  fibres,  which  have  been  usually  called  the  muscular 
coat,  are  justly  entitled  to  that  denomination.    That  the  larger 
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nteries  actaally  possess  a  certain  assemblage  of  fibres,  placed 
ma  transFerse  dii^sctioD,  is  admitted  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  anatomists,  but  there  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  their  nature  and  properties,  or  the  effect  which  they 
prodnce  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  contractile  power  of  the  arteries  was  very  wannly  dis- 
eossed  by  the  anatomists  of  the  last  century,  and  was  one  of 
those  points  on  which  Haller  exercised  all  his  talents,  both 
anatomical  and  physiological.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  the 
advocate  for  the  muscularity  of  the  arteries ;  he  regarded  the 
transyerse  fibres  as  clearly  muscular ;  he,  indeed,  admitted  that 
he  could  not  exhibit  their  contraction  by  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  stimuli,  but  he  adduced  a  variety  of  considerations 
to  prove  that  the  contraction  of  the  arteries  was  an  important 
agent  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  \  The  contractility  of  the 
arteries  was  warmly  advocated  by  Whytt  *  and  Senac ',  and 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  basis  of  Cullen's  celebrated 
hypothesis  of  the  action  of  the  vessels.  This  hypothesis,  which 
had  so  much  influence  over  the  general  doctrines  of  pathology, 
aa  to  introduce  a  totally  new  theory  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  science,  although  not  invented  ^,  was  so 
nor  modified  atid  arranged  by  CuUen,  as  to  possess  a  merit  far 
superior  to  that  of  mere  originality.  The  Galenic  doctrine  of  the 
humoral  pathology  had  been  sdready  called  in  question  by 
Baglivi  and  others,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  solidists  had 
begun  to  make  some  progress  in  public  estimation.  But  it  was 
ntfier  from  the  weakness  of  the  old  theory,  than  from  the  con* 
sistency  or  force  of  the  new  one,  that  this  change  of  opinion  is 
to  be  ascribed,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  opposers  of 
the  humoralists  had  been  much  more  successful  in  controverting 
fheir  antagonists,  than  in  proving  the  superiority  of  their  own 
doctrines.  CuUen  was  not  satisfied  with  completing  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  edifice,  but  aspired  to  the  honour  of 
erecting  a  new  one  in  its  place,  and  consequently  he  did  not 
think  it  sufficient  merely  to  state  in  general  terms  that  the  vital 

»  El.  Phys.  ii.  1.  7;  ii.  1.  13;  iv.  4.  32;  vi.  1.  39;  Memoires  sur  la 
Nature  Sens,  et  Irrit.  dcs  Part,  du  Corps  Animal,  rn^m.  2.  sect.  11 ;  his 
treatises  "De  Sanguinis  Motu,"  ••  De  Part.  Corp.  Hum.  Sent,  ct  Irrit.".  and 
"  Kespbnsio/'  in  Opera  Minora,  t.  i.  On  no  topic  is  the  candour  and  caution 
of  this  great  man  more  apparent  than  in  what  relates  to  the  muscularity  of  the 
arteries. 

*  Whytt*s  works.  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Fluids  in  the  very  small 
Vessels  of  Animals ;  and  Observations  on  Sensibility  and  Irritability,  part  ii. 

sect.  1. 

*  Trsit^  du  CoBur,  liv.  5.  ch.  3. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels  was  perhaps  first  distinctly 
announced  by  Stahl,  and  was  very  explicitly  stated  l^  Gorter,  but  so  com- 
bined with  enoneoas  opinions  as  to  lose  much  of  its  value;  see  Med. 
Gompend.  t.  i.  trMt  17.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
Callen,  respecting  the  muscularity  of  the  arteries,  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son's work,  p.  27B. 
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aclions  of  the  body,  and  the  changes  which  it  eiperiences, 
depend  upon  the  solids,  but  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
agents  by  which  these  changes  are  effected,  and  these  he  deter- 
mines  to  be  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  arterial  system,  or, 
as  they  have  been  named  from  their  size,  the  capillary  vessels  \ 

The  action  of  the  capillary  vessels  has,  since  the  time  of 
Cullcn,  been  generally  regarded  as  the  great  agent  in  all  the 
vital  actions  of  the  body,  either  physiological  or  pathological, 
by  which  any  permanent  changes  are  produced  in  its  form  or 
composition.  This  point  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunities 
of  illustrating  in  the  account  of  the  different  functions  as  they 
will  successively  fall  under  our  review,  and  with  respect  to  the 
circulation  in  particular,  there  seems  every  reason  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  very  materially  infiucnced  by  the  capillaries,  not  merely 
as  one  of  the  means  employed  to  propel  tne  blood  along  the 
vessels  in  its  ordinary  course,  but  as  the  power  by  which  all  the 
subordinate  changes  in  the  state  of  the  circiUation  are  princi* 
pally  or  entirely  effected. 

With  respect  to  the  share  which  the  arteries  themselves  have 
in  the  motion  of  the  blood,  this  acute  physiologist  remarks,  that 
if  the  motion  of  the  blood  depended  entirely  upon  the  impetus 
impressed  on  it  by  the  heart,  its  force  and  velocity  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  must,  at  all  times,  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  each  other.  If  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  blood  in  any 
two  corresponding  parts,  as  in  the  two  arms,  for  example,  be 
the  same,  provided  the  arteries  be  mere  membranous  tubes,  the 
momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  two  arms  must  always  be  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  whatever  be 
the  strength  or  velocity  of  the  hearths  motion,  and  however 
these  may  vary  at  different  times. 

But  we  do  not  observe  this  constant  ratio  to  exist ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  relative  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  is  always  varying,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moves  are  perpetually 
altered,  both  from  the  effect  of  external  stimuli,  and  from  a 
number  of  internal  causes.  This  variable  state  of  the  momentum 
of  the  arterial  system  may  be  regarded  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
vital  action  of  the  vessels,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  this  action  must  consist  in  alter* 

^  I  have  described  the  blood  as  being  conveyed  immediately  from  the 
termination  of  the  arteries  into  the  commencement  of  the  veins,  the  minute 
intervening  vessels  being  supposed  to  belong,  according  to  their  position,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  systems.  Dr.  Hall,  however,  conceives  them  to  be 
essentially  Mferent  both  in  their  structure  and  in  their  office  ;  he  states  the 
drcumstancei  which  led  him  to  form  this  opinion,  and  he  illustrates  it  with 
plates.  The  chief  point  on  which  he  insists  is,  that  arteries  branch  off  from 
large  to  small  vessels,  while  veins  proceed  in  an  inverse  order,  from  smaller  to 
larger ;  the  capillaries,  on  the  contrary,  have  numerous  anastomoses  of  vends 
of  the  same  size ;  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Ch.  1.  Sec  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  capillaries,  in  Craigie's  Elem.  p.  134  et  seq. 
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tiate  coniraclion  and  dilatation,  and  it  is  at  least  highly  probable, 
Uiat  the  contraction  is  efTectcd  by  a  muscular  structure  *. 

An  elaborate  set  of  experiments  was  performed  by  Hunter, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  distinguish  between  the  elastic  and 
llie  muscular  power  of  the  arteries,  in  which  the  existence  of 
this  latter  appeared  to  be  fully  established*  The  experiments  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle,  that  the  arteries  possess  both  a  proper 
contractile  and  an  elastic  power,  that  the  former  of  these  ceases 
with  life,  but  that  the  latter  remains  as  long  as  the  parts  retain 
their  structure  and  composition.  An  animal  was  bled  to  deatli, 
by  which  the  arteries  are  brought  into  a  state  of  complete 
contraction ;  portions  of  them  were  then  taken  and  slit  open 
longitudinaOy,  and  were  distended  by  a  given  weight  in  the 
transverse  direction.  After  some  time  the  weight  was  removed, 
and  they  were  tlien  left  at  liberty  to  resume  their  natural  size, 
when  it  was  found  that  tliey  had  undergone  a  certain  degree  of 
contraction,  but  less  than  that  which  they  possessed  before  the 
experiment.  They  were  measured  in  their  three  states,  of 
orainary  contraction,  of  greatest  distention,  and  of  medium 
contraction;  it  was  argued  that  the  difference  between  their 
original  size  and  the  greatest  distention  of  which  they  were 
capable,  was  the  measure  of  the  sum  of  tlieir  muscular  and 
clastic  contraction,  while  the  degree  in  which  they  recovered 
themselves  after  the  distention  was  the  measure  of  their  elastic 
force  only,  because  after  death  this  power  alone  could  be  sup- 
pose<l  to  remain  in  them,  the  muscular  power  necessarily  ceasing 
with  the  cessation  of  life.  By  the  weights  tliat  were  employed, 
and  by  the  degree  of  distention  that  was  produced.  Hunter 
endeavoured  to  estimate  the  exact  relation  which  these  forces 
bore  to  each  other  in  the  different  vessels,  or  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  vessels  upon  which  he  performed  his  experiments '. 

Although  I  conceive  there  are  various  circumstances  which 
will  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  any  great  degree  of  accuracy  in 
tlie  estimates  that  are  deduced  from  exj^eriments  of  this  de- 
scription, yet  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  j)erformed  I 
believe  to  be  correct,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  ceilaiuly 
establishing  the  general  fact,  that  the  arteries  possess  a  proper 
contractile,  as  well  as  an  elastic  power.  We  may  also  be 
allowed  to  depend  upon  them  so  far  as  to  admit  that  they  afford 
evidence  of  the  general  distribution  of  these  respective  forces ; 
viz.,  that  the  larger  arteries  possess  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
elastic,  and  the  smaller  of  the  muscular  power,  a  conclusion 
which  coincides  with  CuUen's  speculations. 

A  number  of  experiments,  essentially  resembling  those  of 
Hunter,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  performed  witli  great 
care,  were  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Parry,  and  have  been  lately 

'  Thomson's  Lectures  on  InfUunmation,  p.  66. 

*  Hanter  on  the  Blood,  p.  124  et  seq. ;  see  Hewson's  Exp.  Enq.  v.  ii. 
p.  14,  for  a  confiimation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  above  expei\meTi\,% 
were  conducted. 
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repeated  and  extended  by  his  son ;  from  these,  as  well  as  froid 
various  considerations  connected  with  the  subject,  they  arrive 
at  a  conchision  which,  in  its  most  important  features,  may  be 
regarded  as  coinciding  with  that  which  we  have  obtained  from 
other  sources ' .  He,  indeed,  conceives  that  the  fibres  which 
compose  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  are  not  properly  mus- 
cular, because  he  supposes  they  cannot  be  maae  to  contract 
upon  the  application  of  those  stimulants  which  produce  con* 
traction  in  proper  muscles ;  but  he  admits  of  a  certain  vital 
action  in  these  parts,  allowing  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  arteries,  necessarily  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  part,  and  which  is  a  distinct  property  from  what  the 
vessels  possess  as  elastic  tubes;  to  this  power  he  gives  the 
name  of  tonicity  *. 

But  although  so  many  circumstances,  both  physiological  and 
pathological,  tended  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  contractility  of 
the  vessels,  still  it  remained  defective  in  its  most  important 
point,  that  the  transverse  fibres  could  not  be  made  to  contract 
upon  the  application  of  stimulants.  It  had,  indeed,  been  gene- 
rally assumed,  from  their  appearance  and  texture,  that  these 
fibres  were  muscular,  but  Haller's  experiments  were  unfavour"- 
able  to  this  opinion ',  and  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Bichat,  both  upon  anatomical  and  physical  considerations  . 
We  are  also  informed  by  Berzelius  that  the  chemical  analysis 
of  these  transverse  fibres  differs  from  that  of  the  proper 
muscles  ^,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Young  *. 
But  the  objection,  although  proceeding  fi*om  such  high  autho- 
rity, will  probably  not  be  thought  absolutely  decisive,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  obvious  marks  of  contractility  which  is 
manifested  by  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  as  the 
Actiniae,  the  substance  of  which  is  at  least  as  unlike  that  of  the 

'  See  Dr.  Hastings's  remarks  on  Dr.  Parrys's  experiments,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Mucous  Membrane,  p.  20,  36,  &c. 

*  On  the  Arterial  Pulse,  p.  52  et  scq. 

'  Albinus  describing  the  anatomical  appearance  of  the  parts,  without  any 
regard  to  physiological  hypotheses  says,  that  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  large 
arteries  do  not  resemble  either  muscle  or  tendon ;  Acad.  Annot.  lib.  4.  c  8. 
pp.  32.  38. 

*  Anat.  G6n,  t.  1,  p.  272  et  seq.  Nysten  endeavoured  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  Bichat's  opinion,  by  showing  that  the  aorta  is  not  sensible  to  the 
stimuhis  of  galvanism  ;  Recherches  de  Physiol,  p.  325  et  seq.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  the  aorta  was  not  the  part  of  the  arterial  system  where 
contractility  is  supposed  to  reside,  and  that  we  have  experiments  which  lead 
to  the  contrary  conclusion,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  decisive  as  Nystep'a. 
We  must  remark  also,  that  Bichat  supposes  the  contraction  of  the  capilla- 
ries to  be  independent  of  the  heart ;  Sur  la  Vie  et  Mort,  p.  134.  Lerminier, 
the  Writer  of  the  article  **  Circulation,"  in  the  Diet  des  Scienc  Med.  t.  ▼. 
p.  233,  argues  that  the  circular  fibres  are  not  muscular,  nor  the  arteries  con- 
tractile ;  but  he  restricts  the  term  artery  to  the  larger  vessels,  and  supposes 
the  capillaries  to  be  distinct  from  either  the  arteries  or  veins ;  it  do^  not, 
however,  appear  to  me  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  innovadon,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  limit  where  this  change  takes  place. 

*  View  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  25.  *  Med.  Lit.p.fi(N. 
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muscles  of  waiin-blooded  animals,  as  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
arteries  can  be  conceived  to  be  \ 

Bat  all  the  arguments  of  a  general  nature  that  have  been 
adduced  in  this  question  are  of  little  weight  compared  to  the 
direct  experiments  which  have  been  performed  since  the  time 
of  Haller,  in  which  the  arteries  exhibit  a  power  in  every 
respect  analogous  to,  or  rather  identical  with,  that  of  the  proper 
muscular  fibre.  Experiments  of  this  description  were  per- 
formed by  Verschiiir  shortly  after  those  of  Haller ;  they  are 
related  with  much  apparent  candour  and  accuracy,  and  seem 
to  prove  decidedly  that  the  arteries  visibly  contract  upon  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  stimulants ',  but  from  the  high  and 
almost  overwhelming  authority  of  Haller,  they  appear  to  have 
been  but  little  attended  to,  and  to  have  made  scarcely  any 
impression  on  the  opinions  of  physiologists. 

The  results  of  Verschuir's  experiments  have  be^n  confirmed 
by  the  successive  investigations  of  Dr.  Philip,  Dr.  Thomson, 
and  Dr.  Hastings.  Dr.  Philip  placed  the  web  of  the  frog's 
foot  in  the  microscope,  and  distinctly  saw  the  capillaries  con- 
tract upon  the  application  of  those  stimulants  which  produce 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre*.  The  same  effect  is 
described  as  having  been  the  result  of  Dr.  Thomson's  experi- 
ments^; and  it  would  appear  that,  in  both  these  cases,  the 
appearances  were  so  obvious  and  decisive,  as  to  admit  of  no 
question  as  to  their  reaUty,  and  scarcely  of  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  producing  them.  This  conclusion  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  and  he  has  farther  extended  his 
experiments  to  the  large  arterial  trunks,  and  even  to  the  veins  ^, 
and  has  observed  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  arteries,  the  most 
clear  evidence  of  their  contraction  upon  the  application  of 
various  stimulants,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  . 

And  besides  the  direct  result  of  experiment,  there  are  other 
circumstances  stated  by  Dr.  Philip,  which  are  scarcely  less 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  contractility  of  the  arteries.  He 
informs  us  that  he  distinctly  observed  the  circulation  in  the 
smaller  vessels  to  continue  for  some  time  after  the  heart  was 

*  Dr.  YouDg  appears  almost  to  afford  a  reply  to  his  own  objection ;  for  at  the 
terminatioD  of  the  paragraph  he  maintains  that  a  part  may  be  muscular  which 
does  not  contain  fibrin,  and  lie  adduces  the  case  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  Hesupposesthesefibres  to  possess  considerable  elasticity;  Med. 
ULp.  502.  Dr.  Jones,  who,  it  maybe  presumed,  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  appearance  of  these  parts,  very  decidedly  pronounces  them  to  be  mus- 
cular; at  the  same  time  he  s«ys  that  they  possess  considerable  elasticity; 
Treatise  on  Hsem.  p.  2.  Sir  Everard  Home  observes,  that  the  thin  mem- 
Ihwioiis  coat  of  the  hydatid  possesses  contractility,  although  its  structure  is  so 
diffmnt  firom  that  of  the  muscles ;  Lect.  on  Gompar.  Anat  p.  30. 

s  De  Arter.  &  Yen.  Vi  irrit.  p.  20, 25,  and  81. 

^  Ob  Febrile  Diseases,  (3d  ed.)  v.  ii.  p.  17  et  seq. ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v. 
zii.  p.  401  et  «eq. 

*  Lectures  on  Inflimmiition,  p.  83. 

*  The  eontraotiw  of  the  veins  was  observed  by  Verschuir. 

'  Treatise  on  the  Mueous  Membrane,  Introd.  p.  24.  .28, 50.  .6^,  ^\  .  .64. 
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removed  from  the  body  ^  and  the  same  observation  was  made 
by  Dr.  Hastings  ^  an  effect  which  must  necessarily  have  de- 
pended upon  tlie  action  of  the  vessels  themselves.  Dr.  Philip 
further  informs  us  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries is  influenced  by  stimulants  applied  to  the  central  parts  of 
the  nervous  system ',  which  must  depend  upon  the  capillaries 
possessing  a  proper  contractile  power,  similar  to  tliat  of  the 
muscular  fibre  *. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  arteries  possess  a  proper  contractile  power,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  power  resides  in  their  transverse 
fibres.  It  appears  hkewise  to  be  established,  that  this  con- 
tractile power  is  principally  seated  in  the  capillary  arteries, 
while  the  large  trunks  and  the  veins,  although  not  destitute  of 
it,  possess  it  in  a  less  degree.  Indeed  every  fact  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  respecting  the  mechanism  and  functions  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
the  large  arteries  are  to  be  regarded  as  canals  transmitting  the 
blood  from  the  heart,  where  it  receives  its  great  impulse,  into 
the  smaller  branches,  and  that  it  is  principdly  in  these  smaller 
branches  that  it  exercises  its  various  fimctions.  Wo  are  there- 
fore to  consider  the  large  trunks  in  the  light  of  a  mechanical  or 
hydraulic  system,  and  the  capillaries  as  physiological  or  vital 
organs.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  distinction,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  has  seldom  been  clearly  laid  dovi'n  by 
physiologists  ^  and  that  to  this  neglect  may  be  attributed  at 
least  a  part  of  that  ambiguity  which  has  so  long  prevailed 
respecting  the  properties  of  the  arterial  system  ^ 

»  Inquiry,  Ex.  24,  62,  63.  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  107. 

2  Introd.  p.  51.  'Inquiry,  p.  291,  292. 

*  An  indirect  argument  of  considerable  importance  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  arteries  may,  I  think,  be  drawn  from  the  occurrence  of 
cases  in  which  the  heart  has  been  either  altogether  wanting  or  completely 
defective  in  its  structure,  of  which  a  well-marked  instance  is  recorded  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  161  et  seq.  We  have  a  decisive 
instance  of  the  same  kind  mentioned  by  Hewson,  Exp.  Enq.  v.  ii.  p.  15.  We 
may  conclude,  in  these  cases,  that  the  arteries  must  have  been  the  compen" 
sating  organs ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  of  the 
animal  occonomy  to  suppose  that  they  were  endued  with  an  additional  por- 
tion of  their  natural  power,  than  that  a  completely  new  function  was  im- 
parted to  them.     See  Amott*s  Elements,  p.  509. 

*  From  this  censure  I  must  except  the  anonymous  author  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  Journ.  to  whose  judicious  papers  I  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to 
refer.      I   have  often  regretted    that  the  valuable  critical  articles  in  tfak 
journal  are  not,  in  all  cases,  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  the  writers. 

*  With  respect  to  the  state  of  opinion  regarding  the  muscularity  of  the 
arteries,  I  must  observe,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  continental  physifdo- 
gists  maintain  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  Among  others,  we  have 
the  high  authority  of  Magendie,  Joum.  t.  i.  p.  102  et  seq.  and  Mem.  Soc 
d'Emulation,  t.  viii.  p.  770  et  seq. ;  of  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  382 ;  of  Ro- 
lando, Anat.  Physiol,  iv. ;  of  Broussais,  who,  while  he  admits  the  contrecti- 
Yity  of  the  arteries,  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  38,  9,  conceives  that  the  transverse 

fibres  are  DOt  muscular,  t.  ii.  p.  209  \  ai^d  of  Alard,  who  enters  fully  into  the 
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With  respect  to  the  properties  of  the  veins  there  is  iimcli 
less  difference  of  opinion  than  with  respect  to  the  arteries.  It 
18  generally  admitted  that  the  veins  exhibit  the  transverse  fibres 
in  small  quantity  only,  or  are  nearly  destitute  of  that  part 
which  is  analogous  to  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  and  are 
consequently  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  mere  elastic 
tubes.  Their  office  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart,  after  it 
has  completed  all  its  functions  in  the  different  organs,  and  has 
either  expended  that  ingredient  which  gives  it  the  power  of 
acting  upon  the  constituents  of  the  body,  or  has  acquired  some 
addition  which  renders  it  inert  or  noxious.  The  action  of  the 
veins  is  therefore  entirely  mechanical,  and  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  the  auricles  upon  hydraulic  principles,  in  a 
way  which  will  be  considered  hereafter.  With  respect  to  their 
structure,  as  far  as  their  physiological  properties  are  concerned, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  large  veins  which 
pass  along  the  muscles  are  furnished  with  valves  so  placed  as 
to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vessels ;  the  use  of  these  valves,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  confined  to  certain  veins  alone,  will  be 
farther  considered  when  we  treat  of  the  powers  by  which  the 
circulation  is  effected. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  it  will  be  necessary 

question,  and  concludes  that  the  arteries  are  not  possessed  of  contractility ; 
On  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Diseases,  p.  50.  .7.  Dr.  Amott,  although  he 
brings  forwards  various  considerations  in  proof  of  the  contractility  of  the 
Arteries,  conceives  that  they  can  have  no  effect  in  propelling  the  blood ; 
Elem.  of  Physics,  p.  509  et  seq.  In  relation  to  this  work  I  may  observe, 
that  the  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  contains 
much  valuable  information,  and  well  deserves  our  attentive  perusal.  The 
late  investigations  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  lead 
him  to  doubt  whether  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  is  properly  muscular, 
because,  although  its  fibrous  structure  is  perfectly  evident,  the  fibres  do  not 
possess  the  transverse  striae,  whicli  he  conceives  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
muscular  fibre;  Phil.  Mag.  v. ii.  p.  137.  The  contractility  of  the  arteries 
is  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Craigie ;  Anat.  p.  141,  2.  Dr.  Hall,  on  the  other  hand, 
brings  forward  various  powerful  arguments,  derived  from  observation  and 
espeiimeDt,  in  favour  of  their  muscularity ;  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I 
rmid  his  arguments  as  decisive  on  the  question ;  On  the  Circulation  of  the 
Bfood,  p.  76  et  seq.  Rossi  also,  in  his  £16mens  de  Med.  Oper.,  speaks  of  the 
muscidar  coat  of  the  arteries  as  an  admitted  fact,  and  remarks  that  **  I'es- 
senoe  de  I'artere  "  resides  in  this,  part ;  t.  i.  p.  216.  Dr.  Milligan  has  arranged 
the  fiurts  and  arguments  that  liave  been  brought  forwards  in  this  controversy 
in  a  tabular  form,  wliich  may  be  advantageously  consulted ;  Trans,  of  Ma. 
eendie,  p.  584.  .6.  See  also  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  controversy  by 
Dr.  Quain,  Anat  p.  71.  .4.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  forces  by 
which  the  blood  b  circulated,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  peculiar  opinion 
of  Raspail.  He  attributes  a  considerable  share  of  the  action  of  the  vessels, 
and  even  of  the  heart  itself,  to  the  double  function  of  aspiration  and  inspira- 
tion,  which  is  exercised  by  their  internal  coats;  New  System,  §897.. 9. 
Dr.  Boget  observes  that  the  **  capillary  arteries,  besides  being  elastic,  are 
likewise  endowed  with  muscular  power,  which  contributes  its  sliare  in  for- 
wniding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  completing  its  circulation*,"  Bnd^<(!> 
water  Treat,  v.  ii.  p.  355. 
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to  make  some  observations  upon  the  peculiar  affection  of  the 
arteries  which  is  denominated  the  pulse.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  the  finger  be  applied  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force  to 
certain  of  the  arteries,  a  degree  of  pressure  or  increased  resist- 
ance is  experienced  by  the  finger  during  the  instant  of  the 
systole  of  the  heart,  or  that  period  when  the  heart  propels  its 
contents  into  the  arterial  trunks.  This  constitutes  the  pulse ; 
and  until  lately  it  was  always  conceived  to  depend  upon  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  produced  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
blood  that  was  projected  into  them  during  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricle.  The  acuteness  of  Bichat  led  him  to  doubt 
whether  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  actually  existed,  or  even,  if 
this  were  the  case,  whether  it  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  and  he  was  disposed  to  refer  it  rather  to  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  artery,  produced  by  the  sadden  impetus 
of  the  jet  of  blood  into  it,  analogous  to  tlie  effect  on  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  by  which  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  raised  up  and 
made  to  strike  on  the  thorax.  Still,  however,  the  bulk  of  phy- 
siologists continued  to  attribute  the  pulse  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  artery,  until  Dr.  Parry  instituted  an  experimental  inquiiy 
into  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was  to  show,  that  not  the 
smallest  dilatation  can  be  perceived  in  the  larger  arteries,  when 
they  are  laid  bare  during  life,  nor  does  he  believe  that  there  is 
any  degree  of  displacement  or  unbending  of  the  artery,  which 
can  account  for  the  effect  that  is  produced  upon  the  finger  '4 
He  ascribes  the  pulse  to  ^*  impulse  of  distention  from  the  sys- 
tole of  the  left  ventricle  given  by  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through 
any  part  of  an  artery  contracted  within  its  natural  diameter.** 
This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  correct ;  at  the 
same  time  we  may  remark  that  it  does  not  fiindamen tally  altar 
our  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  pulse,  or  the  relation  which  its 
phenomena  bear  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  6r  to  the  use 
that  is  made  of  it  in  pathology.  According  to  this  doctrine  we 
must  regard  the  artery  as  an  elastic  and  distensible  tube,  which 
is  at  all  times  filled,  although  with  the  contained  fluid  not  in 
an  equally  condensed  state,  and  that  the  effect  produced  on  the 
finger  depends  upon  the  amount  of  this  condensation,  or  upon 
the  pressure  which  it  exercises  on  the  vessel  as  determined 
by  the  degree  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  compressed. 
Upon  this  principle  we  can  easily  account  for  the  different 
conditions  of  the  pulse,  and  the  relation  which  each  of  them 
bears  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  whether  it  expels  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood,  whether  it  is  sent  oiit  of  the  ven- 

I  We  arc,  however,  informed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  that  thp  alternate  dilatatioii 
and  contraction  of  the  larger  arteries  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  himself  and 
his  friends  ;  it  19  implied,  although  not  so  stated,  that  this  alternate  actioo 
corresponds  to,  or  was  connected  with  the  pulse ;  Treatise  on  the  Mucous 
Membrane,  p.  31,  note.  We  are  indebted  to  Poiseuille  for  the  invention  of 
an  instrument,  by  which  the  degree  of  the  dilatation  may  be  accurately 
sured;  Blandin's  notes  to  Bichat,  t.  ii.  p.  83.  pi.  c. 
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triele  with  a  greater  or  less  forcei  whether  the  contraction  be 
performed  in  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time,  and  other 
points  of  this  nature,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  more 
especially  to  the  science  of  pathology  \ 

Sect.  7.     Efficient  Causes  of  the  Circulation. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  inquire  first,  into  the 
nature  and  operation  of  these  causes ;  and,  secondly,  into  their 
amount  or  the  degree  of  their  effect.  The  causes  themselves 
may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  vital  and  mechanical,  those 
which  belong  to  the  organs,  as  parts  of  the  living  body,  and 
those  which  they  possess  when  regarded  merely  as  a  system  of 
elastic  tubes  or  membranous  cavities,  llie  vital  powers  of  the 
constitution  may  be  all  reduced  to  the  single  effect  of  muscular 
contractility,  by  which,  as  has  been  so  often  remarked,  the  size 
of  the  cavity  is  diminished,  aud  the  contents  necessarily  pressed 
out.  This  is  a  real  source  of  power  in  which  motion  is  gene- 
jated  which  did  not  previously  exist,  and  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  the  main  spring  from  which  this  force  proceeds.  A 
similar  source  of  motion  appears  likewise  to  originate  in  the 
arteries,  especially  in  their  capillary  extremities^  by  which  they 
produce  an  actual  addition  to  the  motion  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  heart.  Tlie  power  of  the  arte- 
ries is,  however,  entirely  subservient  to  that  of  the  heart,  and 
much  inferior  to  it  in  quantity,  for  we  find  that  the  pulsations 
of  every  part  of  the  arterial  system,  although  situated  at  such 
various  distances  firom  the  centre,  arc  all  nearly  synchronous, 
and  contemporary  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  impulse  which  is  given  to  the  blood  in  the 
trunks  of  the  great  arteries  is  propagated  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  system,  and  that  they  are  immediately  brought  into  their 
state  of  distention. 

It  was  a  point  which  was  much  contested  by  the  earlier  phy- 
aologists,  especially  by  those  of  the  mechanical  sect,  whether 
the  elasticity  of  the  vessels  promoted  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  them.  As  a  question  concerning  the  mere  quantity  of 
power,  we  apprehend  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  insufficiency, 
because  it  is  a  principle  which  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
simple  elasticity  is  not  a  source  of  power,  but  only  a  means  of 
distributing  the  power  generated  by  other  causes  in  a  new  di- 
rection. Although,  therefore,  the  present  constitution  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  much  more  convenient  and  more  conducive  to 
the  well-being  of  the  animal  ceconomy  than  a  set  of  rigid  tubes 
would  have  been,  their  membranous  coats  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as,  in  any  degree,  contributing  to  the  actual  power  by 
which  the  blood  is  propelled  along  them. 

'  For  some  judicious  observations  upon  this  subject  see  an  article  in  the 
ibumal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  S8.  I  shall  beg  also  to  refer  to  the  vtl. 
**  Pube^"  in  the  Gyc.  of  Med. 
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Among  the  tnechanical  causes  which  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  there  is  one  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
considerably  efficacious,  especially  in  the  venous  part  of  the 
circulation,  the  pressure  which  the  muscles,  during  their  con- 
traction, exercise  upon  the  veins.  Whenever  a  muscle  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  have  its  ends  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  its 
belly  is  proportionably  increased  in  thickness,  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  change  of  form  all  the  tubes  that  pass  through  the 
muscles,  or  in  contact  with  them,  ^vill  be  compressed.  When 
this  compression  is  exercised  upon  an  artery,  its  operation  will 
be  rather  to  retard,  than  to  promote  the  flow  of  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  its  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  vessels,  and 
rendering  them  less  able  to  yield  to  the  distending  force  of 
the  heart ;  but  in  the  veins  any  effect  of  this  kind,  will  be  much 
more  than  compensated,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  valves 
which  these  vessels  contain.  As  the  veins  are  less  firm  or 
dense  than  the  arteries,  and  are  generally  so  situated  as  to  be 
more  subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  muscles,  it  follows  that 
the  effect  of  external  pressure  will  be  experienced  in  a  greater 
degree  than  by  the  arteries,  and  thei-efore  that  the  balance  will 
be  considerably  in  favour  of  the  transmission  of  the  blood  to- 
wards the  heart.  The  use  of  these  valves  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  their  form,  and  it  is  still  further  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  those  veins  alone  are  furnished  witli  them  which 
accompany  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  extremities, 
while  the  veins  belonging  to  the  internal  viscera,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  the  hepatic  circulation,  are  not  pro- 
vided with  them. 

There  is  a  mechanical  cause  which  has  been  pointed  out,  as 
contributing  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  which  the  name 
of  derivation  is  applied.  When  the  ventricles  have  contracted, 
and  have  expelled  their  contents  into  the  arteries,  they  relax, 
and  by  this  means  become  again  increased,  and  consequently  a 
vacuum  would  be  produced  in  them,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
immediately  filled  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  blood  fix)m  the  con- 
tiguous auricles.  The  fluid  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  leave 
the  auricle,  not  from  the  muscular  contraction  of  this  organ, 
but  from  its  necessarily  flowing  into  that  part  where  there  is 
the  least  pressure.  The  effect  of  derivation,  as  influencing  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  is  a  circumstance  wliicli  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  older  ])hysiologists ;  it  is  mentioned,  although  ob- 
scurely, by  Haller,  but  was  first  brought  forwards  in  a  clear  and 
definite  manner  by  Wilson,  in  a  short  essay,  which  contains 
some  ingenious  speculations,  connected  with  much  of  w*bat  is 
incorrect,  both  as  to  matter  of  fact  and  the  inferences  that 
are  deduced  from  them.  After  remarking  upon  the  insufficiency 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  circulation,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
heart  is  not  the  origin  of  the  motion  of  tlie  blood,  and  that  it 
even  acquires  no  actual  addition  of  motion  in  passing  through 
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the  heart.  The  sole,  or  at  least  by  far  the  most  important  power 
of  the  heart,  according  to  this  author,  is  its  faculty  of  absorb- 
ing the  blood  from  the  veinsy  which  it  does  upon  the  principle 
of  an  exhausting  machine ;  by  throwing  out  the  blood  from  its 
cavities  a  space  is  left  into  which  the  contents  of  the  veins  are 
immediately  discharged,  because  there  is  the  least  resistance  in 
this  direction  \ 

The  views  which  had  been  thus  imperfectly  opened  by  Wil- 
son have  since  been  more  fully  disclosed  by  Dr.  Carson.  In 
an  elaborate  dissertation,  in  which  he  very  fully  discusses  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  circulating  system,  he 
<80  far  coincides  with  the  generally  received  opinion,  as  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart  transmits  the  blood 
through  the  arteries,  and  even  into  the  extremities  of  the  veins, 
but  that  this  vis  a  tergOy  as  it  is  termed,  would  not  be  compe- 
tent to  complete  its  return  into  the  right  auricle.    To  accom- 

J  Wilson's  Enquiry,  p.  9,  11,  16,  35  et  alibi.    I  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  late  Dr.  Goodwyn  a  short  time  only  previous  to  his 
death,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  cannot  render  my  readers  a  more  acceptable 
service,  than  by  laying  it  before  them  in  the  words  of  the  writer. — •*  Witli 
respect  to  the  older  physiologists,  I  think  it  may  be  allowed,  tliat  Bartholinc 
had  a  notion  of  derivation  in  the  diastole,  although  he  did  not  employ  the 
precise  word.     '  Diastole,'  he  says,'  *  motus  accidentarius,  est  dilatatio  cor- 
dis ;  ui  hauriatur  sanguis,  per  venam  cavam,  in  dextrum  ventriculum,  et 
per  arteriam  venosam  in  sinistrum ;  *  and  although  he  afterwards  says  of  the 
diastole,  '  passio  potius  est  quam  actio,'  yet  that  does  not  destroy  the  effect 
of  his  first  assertion.     Sec  Anatomia  Bartholiniana,  8vo  edit  p.  ^371.     And, 
with  respect  to  the  modems,  I  think  there  is  one  author  anterior  to  Dr.  Wil- 
SOD,  who  brought  forward  in  a  clear  and  definite  manner  an  assertion,  sup- 
ported by  facts,  that  the  diastole  of  the  heart  contributes  mainly  to  carry 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  exerting  the  power  of  suction,  and  thus 
drawing  into  its  cavity  the  blood  from  the  trunks  of^the  veins.  I  have  said,  this 
doctrine  was  brought  forward  by  an  author,  which  you  may  probably  think 
not  correct,  as  it  was  only  in  an  inaugural  dissertation ;  the  writer  was  J.  T. 
Vanderkemp;  the  title  was  '  De  Vitaet  Vivificatione  Materiae  Corpus  hu- 
manum  constituentis ; '  printed  at  Edinburgh,  anno  1782.     In  page  52,  his 
words  are,  '  Docet  autem  peropportune,  pTiysiologica  ratio,  sanguinem  per 
arterias,   altema  cordis  arteriarumoue  contractione   et   dilatatione  permo- 
veri.'     Upon  this    he    has    the  following  note:    *  Mirum  videri  poterit, 
me   hoc  loco,   cordis  et  vasorum  sanguinem    vehentium  diastolem,    inter 
causas  sanguinem    moventes    retulisse,    quum    ex    vulgari    doctrina,    cor 
siue  dilatauoni   reluctans,    aut  ad   summum  passive  se  habens;    Sic  fere 
Hallerus,  El.  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  398 ;  ab   impulso  sanguine  explicari,  et  distendi 
credatur.     Sed  cert'e  ubi  cor  ranae  vel  anguillse  ex  corpore  exscissum,  post 
singulas  contractiones,  nullo  sanguine  distcndente,  plena  se  diastole  rcsti- 
tuens  video,  ubi  mecum  repeto,  omnem  fibram  muscularem,  remoto  post 
cootracdonem  stimulo,  propria  virtute  in  eundem  statum  se  redpere,   in 
quo  ante  contractionem  versabatur,  ubi  porro  in  cadavere  etiam  flaccidum 
cor  auriculasque  vitali  turgescentia  desUtutas,  pendentesque,  vel  sic  tamcn 
a  perfecta  diastole  propius  abesse  animadverto;  ubi  tandem  ad  explicandum 
sanguinis  venosi  motum  progressivum  vix  sufficere  sentio,  anteriosi  san- 
guinis a  tergo  uigentis  vim  insitam ;  diffiteri  non  possum,   in  banc  me 
lere  addud  sententiam,  dilatatum  vi  suss  fabricse,  cor  attrahere  sanguinem 
jeqaabili  vi  illi,  qua  eundem  expellit  in  svstole,  et  diastoles  causam  non 
eue  repletionem  cordis,  sed  contra  diastolem  repletioms,  quemadmodvmv 
ID  respiratione^  thorads  expaasio,  inuentis  acris  causa  est,  non  eSeclMS.  '^ 
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plish  this  object  Dr.  Carson  has  recourse  to  what  he  terms  the 
power  of  suction,  which,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Wilson, 
impels  the  venous  blood  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  to  fill 
up  the  vacuum  which  would  otherwise  be  formed  there.  This 
diminution  of  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  venous  blood 
into  the  heart  is  brought  about  in  two  ways :  it  is  supposed  that 
the  construction  or  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
ventricles  is  of  that  kind,  that  when  they  relax,  the  organ  is 
necessarily  dilated,  a  circumstance  which  depends  upon  the 
fibres  being  twisted,  so  as  to  give  the  parietes  of  both  the  ven- 
tricles a  shape  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  figure  8  ^  A 
still  more  powerful  agency,  however,  he  conceives  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  action  of  the  lungs.  These,  it  is  supposed, 
are  always  in  a  state  of  forced  distention,  and  would  conse- 
quently collapse  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  were  they 
not  contained  in  a  rigid  case  which  secludes  them  firom  its 
operation.  In  one  part,  however,  where  the  membranes  of  the 
heart  are  connected  with  the  pleura,  the  walls  of  the  thorax  are 
merely  membranous,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  influence 
of  this  external  pressure,  which,  acting  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  keeps  its  cavities  in  a  state  of  dilatar 
tion,  and  as  the  external  surface  of  the  heart  is  always  in 
contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardium,  the  auricles 
must  also  of  course  be  kept  distended,  except  when  they  con- 
tract by  their  vital  energy.  Hence,  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  condition  of  both  the  auricles  and  ventricles  is  a  state  of 
dilatation,  so  that  immediately  after  eac^h  of  them  have  com- 
pleted their  systole,  and  relaxation  ensues,  they  become  again 
dilated,  and  necessarily  receive  the  blood  which  is  contiguous 
to  them  in  the  veins,  as  the  valves  will  prevent  the  return  of 
that  which  has  once  passed  through  them*.  I  conceive  the 
general  conclusions  of  Dr.  Carson  to  be  fiiUy  established,  as  &r 
as  respects  the  inadequacy  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  to  return  the  blood  to  the  right  auricle,  and  also  the 
actual  existence  of  the  principle  of  derivation,  by  which  the 
venous  blood  is  poured  into  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  because 
it  meets  with  less  resistance  in  this  quaiter  than  in  any  other 
direction.  I  am,  however,  disposed  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
some  parts  of  his  reasoning,  while  there  are  certain  positions 
which  appear  to  be  decidedly  incorrect.  In  the  latter  predica- 
ment I  consider  the  alleged  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  being 
always  retained  in  a  state  of  forced  distention,  a  point  which  I 
shall  discuss  more  at  large  when  I  treat  upon  the  function  of 
respiration,  while  among  the  doubtfiil  positions  may  be  placed 
the  supposed  dilatation  of  the  heart  by  the  mere  relaxation  of 
its  fibres.     If  we  conceive  of  the  relaxation  of  a  set  of  fibres  of 

*  See  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  138,  note»  where  ibis  decussatioii, 
or  crossing  of  the  fibres,  is  pointed  out,  as  a  contrivance,  by  which  the 
hlood  is  ei^elled  with  the  i^nallest  amount  of  contraction. 

9  Canon's  Inq.  pp.  97,  lOB,  l\7  et  a^b\. 
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this  description,  as  forming  the  parietes  of  a  double  cavity,  it 
wiU  have  the  effect  of  leaving  this  cavity  in  what  may  be  termed 
a  passive  state,  so  as  readily  to  yield  to  any  distending  force 
from  withoat ;  but  this  is  merely  a  negative  effect,  and  will  not 
account  for  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it  without  some  other 
more  active  principle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  mechanical 
cause  depending  upon  the  structure  of  the  heart,  as  consisting 
of  a  substance  which  possesses  a  great  degree  of  elasticity,  so 
that  when  its  cavity  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  as  soon  as  the  contractile  power  ceases  to  ope- 
rate, the  elastic  force  comes  into  pl&y?  &nd  tends  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  former  shape.  We  may  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
operation  of  this  supposed  principle  by  regarding  the  heart  in 
two  ways,  first,  as  consisting  of  a  flexible  and  inelastic  bag 
similar  to  a  moistened  bladder ;  and,  afterwards,  as  composed 
of  a  bag  of  similar  dimensions  formed  of  caoutchouc*.  We 
may  imagine  that  each  of  these  has  the  same  apparatus  of  mus- 
cular fibres ;  when  the  first  of  them  is  filled  with  Mood,  the 
muscular  fibres  contract,  reduce  its  size,  thereby  expelling  its 
contents,  and  leave  the  bag  in  a  collapsed  state ;  whereas,  in 
the  second  case,  after  the  fibres  have  contracted  and  expelled 
the  blood,  the  elastic  nature  of  the  organ  causes  it  to  resume 
its  rounded  form,  and  to  leave  a  cavity  nearly  as  considerable 
as  before  the  operation,  lliis  cavity  will  of  course  be  imme- 
diately filled  by  any  fluid  which  is  in  contact  with  it ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  heart,  the  blood  that  is  in  the  auricles,  without 
any  action  on  their  part,  will  immediately  flow  into  the  ventri- 
cles, and  will  itself  be  succeeded  in  the  auricles,  by  an  equal 
Juantity  of  blood  from  the  veins.  We  have,  perhaps,  no  very 
ecisive  experiments  or  observations  to  prove  that  this  is  ac- 
tually the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  the  heart,  but  it  ap- 
pears very  probable  that  it  is  so,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  enumerate  derivation,  or,  as  it 
might  be  more  correctly  and  less  hypothetically  termed,  the 
dasticity  of  the  heart  itself,  as  among  those  causes  which  assist 
in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ^. 

Contrary,  however,  to  what  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  derivation  is  an  actual  source  of  power,  or  that  there  is 
any  generation  of  motion  produced  by  it.  Like  other  forces 
which  depend  upon  elasticity,  it  is  to  be  regarded  solely  as 

1  See  Prof.  Turner,  in  Ed.  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  ill.  p.  225.  This  appears  also 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Bouillaud. 

'  It  is  to  this  elasticity  of  the  heart  that  we  may  refer  a  certain  decree 
of  re-action  which  it  appears  to  exert  during  its  diastole,  and  which  Ma^ 
gendie  observes  is  something  more  than  a  mere  passive  operation ;  Physiol. 
t.  ii.  p.  329.  The  same  opinion,  as  has  been  stated  above,  p.  07,  was  main- 
taiiMd  by  Bichat.  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Carson's  hypothesis,  see  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Hastings,  in  his  treatise  on  the  mucous  membrane,  p,  8  et 
seq.;  also  Dr.  Philip,  in  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  ▼.  ni.  p.  397et  seq.;  anduiPVvW. 
Trans,  for  1831,  p.  489  et  seq. 
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giviug  a  new  direction  to  a  power  previously  existing,  the  origin 
of  which,  in  this  case,  is  the  contractility  of  the  ventricles. 
It  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  very  beautiful  contrivance  for 
equalizing  the  force  employed  in  the  circulation,  and  for  trans- 
ferring, as  it  were,  pait  of  it  from  the  commencement  to  the 
termination  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  vessels ;  but 
I  apprehend  that  precisely  as  much  power  as  is  gained  by  the 
influx  of  the  blood  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  must 
have  been  previously  exercised  by  the  muscles  of  the  ventricle 
in  overcoming  the  increased  resistance  caused  by  the  increased 
elasticity  of  its  substance.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  are  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  muscular  flbres  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  capillary 
arteries,  and  external  pressure  upon  the  veins,  principally  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  \ 

Afler  considering  the  causes  or  powers  which  promote  the 
flow  of  the  blood  along  the  vessels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  cursory  view  of  those  which  tend  to  retard  it.  Tliese  arc 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  considerable ;  they  may 
be  all  referred  to  the  head  of  mechanical  causes,  because  any 
circumstance  which  tends  to  diminish  the  vital  energy  of  tlie 
heart  or  arteries  acts  merely  in  a  negative  manner,  diminishing 
the  effect  of  their  contractility.  The  most  important  of  the 
mechanical  causes  which  retard  the  motion  of  the  blood  arc  the 
following;  the  physical  composition  and  structure  of  tlie  vessels, 

1  The  nature  of  the  primary  moving  force  which  produces  the  circulation 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable  treatise  by  Dr.  Wedemeyer,  of  Hanover, 
of  which  we  have  an  analysis  in  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Edin.  Med. 
Joum.  The  most  important  of  his  conclusions  are,  that  the  heart  is  almost 
the  sole  moving  power,  and  that  the  capillaries  do  not  contribute  to  the 
propulsion  of  the  blood  by  any  alternation  of  contraction  and  dilatation. 
In  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x.  p.  277  et  seq.  we  have  an  account  pf  some 
experiments  performed  by  Poiseuille  on  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  hypothesis  of  derivation ; 
liis  conclusion  is,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  and  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  may  act  as  an  accessory  cause  of  this  motion ;  p.  292.  Dr.  Alison* 
afler  enumerating  the  various  facts  and  opinions  tliat  have  been  brought 
forwards  on  this  subject,  concludes,  that  the  arteries  possess  **  a  truly 
vital  power  of  contraction ; "  Physiol,  p.  36.  The  principle  of  derivation 
has  been  applied  by  Sir  D.  Barry  to  explain  the  beating  of  the  heart. 
He  opened  the  thorax  of  an  animal  during  life,  and,  by  intr^ucins  his  hand 
into  tne  cavity,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the  heact 
and  great  vessels,  as  to  their  state  of  distention,  and  their  relative  position. 
He  performed  seven  experiments  of  this  kind,  and  concluded  from  them  that 
the  vena  cava  is  considerably  increased  in  size  during  inspiration,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  partial  vacuum  which  is  then  formed  in  the  chest.  The  force 
which  the  venous  blood  exerts  in  entering  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  great  vessels  beliind  the  heart,  is  supposed 
to  push  this  organ  forwards,  and  thus  to  cause  it  to  strike  against  the  ribs. 
The  expansion  of  the  chest  thus  attracts  the  blood,  and  causes  it  to  fill  the 
great  veins,  in  order  to  occupy  the  partial  vacuum  which  would  otherwise  be 
produced.  I  shall  take  occasion,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  to  enter 
more  fiillv  into  the  merits  of  Sir  D.  Barry*s  hyiYothesis,  as  affecting  the  func* 
tions  both  of  respiration  and  of  absorption. 
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as  being  imperfbctly  elastic,  flexible,  pursuing  a  winding  course, 
ramifying  into  branches  which  go  off  at  considerable  angles  from 
the  trunks,  the  branches  occasionally  uniting,  by  which  the 
streams  of  blood  meet  each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  branches  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  main  trunk.  The  resistance  which  the 
blood  already  in  the  vessels  opposes  to  the  entrance  of  any  fresh 
quantity  is  the  cause  of  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  power, 
while  the  nature  of  the  blooa  itself,  as  being  a  tiiick  ana  tena- 
cious fluid,  its  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  the  fric- 
tion which  it  must  experience  in  passing  along  so  extensive  a 
system  of  tubes,  afford  other  causes  of  the  loss  of  power,  the 
amount  of  which  must  be  very  great.  Those  who  are  versed 
in  the  laws  of  hydraulics  will  perceive  the  reality  of  all  these 
causes  of  retardation,  and  ^i-ill  be  aware  that  they  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  vital  power  of  the  organs,  acting  upon  them  as 
they  would  on  a  system  of  tubes  possessed  of  the  same  physical 
properties,  but  without  any  of  those  frmctions  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  living  animal. 

When  we  consider  how  much  the  powers  of  hydraulics  are 
concerned  in  the  circulation,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
mechanical  physiologists,  who  applied  their  science  to  many 
points  of  the  animal  (economy  to  which  it  had  so  little  relation, 
should  have  bestowed  unusual  attention  upon  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  motion  of  the 
blood  along  the  vessels.  We  shall  accordingly  find  that  some 
of  their  most  elaborate  calculations  were  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  that  they  bestowed  upon  it  no  less  attention  than  upon  the 
cause  and  nature  of  muscular  contraction.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  almost  as  unfortunate  in  this 
as  in  the  former  case,  for  although  the  data  are  less  obscure, 
as  fiir  as  concerns  the  nature  of  the  powers  employed,  yet  we 
are  totally  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  both  of  the  powers 
which  promote  and  those  which  retard  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

With  respect  to  mathematical  reasoning  in  general,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  when  it  is  cautiously  applied,  it  has  enabled 
us  to  arrive  at  physiological  truths,  which  we  perhaps  could  not 
have  attained  by  any  oUicr  method,  and  whicn  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  actual  observation.  But  when  we  call  in  the  aid  of 
mathematics  to  assist  us  in  our  researches,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  ascertain  that  our  data  be  well  founded,  and  tliat 
we  are  not  misled  by  false  analogies,  or  by  the  mis-application 
of  principles  which  may  be  in  themselves  correct.  But  the 
mechanical  physiologists  fell  into  the  fatal  errors  of  assuming 
principles  which  were  incorrect,  of  adopting  data  which  were 
of  doubtful  authority,  and  of  applying  them  in  an  incorrect 
manner. 

To  relate  all  the  theories,  hypotheses,  and  calculations  that 
have  been  formed  upon  the  subject  of  the  circu\al\OT\,  ^oviVdi 
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be  an  idle  expense  of  time  and  labour,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  some  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  estimate  the  force  of  the  heart,  because  they  were  conceived 
by  men  eminent  for  their  learning  and  ability,  and  afford  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  method  of  reasoning  that  was  fashion- 
able at  the  time  when  they  flourished. 

Borelli,  proceeding  upon  his  hypothesis,  that  the  power  of 
muscles  is  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  estimated  that  the 
force  of  the  heart  is  equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of  180,000  lbs. 
Keill  perceived  the  extravagance  of  Borelli's  calculation,  and 
attempted  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  a  more  complicated  process. 
He  set  out  by  the  position  that  the  force  of  the  heart  produces 
two  effects ;  it  expels  a  quantity  of  blood  from  its  cavities,  and 
communicates  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  arteries.     He  first 
attempted  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  out  of  the 
heart  by  each  of  its  contractions ;  and  by  taking  the  diameter 
of  the  aoita,  he  could  then  calculate  the  velocity  with  which  it 
passes  along  this  vessel.     He  found  the  quantity  of  blood  to 
be  about  two  ounces,  the  area  of  the  great  vessel  to  be  about 
three-fourths  of  a  square  inch,  and  he  conceived  that  the  actual 
contraction   of  the   ventricle   would   occupy   about  the  two- 
hundredth  part  of  a  minute.     Hence  he  found  that  the  blood 
sent  into  the  aorta  would  compose  a  cylinder  of  about  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  bo  driven  along  with  a  velocity  of  156 
feet  in  a  minute.     In  producing  this  velocity  the  heart  has  not 
only  to  expel  the  blood,  but  to  overcome  all  the  resistances  in 
the  vessels,  and  the  next  step  was  to  ascertain  their  amount 
For  this  purpose  he  opened  a  living  animal,  and  laid  bare  the 
iliac  artery  and  vein.     Now  he  argued  that  all  the  blood  which 
passes  tlirough  any  artery  must  be  returned  by  the  correspond- 
mg  vein  in  the  same  time,  but  with  a  different  degree  of  force; 
the  arterial  blood  has  to  overcome  all  the  resistances  which  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  the  venous  blood  possesses 
only  the  force  which  remains  after  the  resistances  have  been 
overcome.     He  opened  the  iliac  vein  and  received  all  the  blood 
that  flowed  out  in  ten  minutes,  and  afterwards  he  opened  the 
artery  and  received  the  blood  that  flowed  out  during  the  same 
length  of  time,  when  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
he  obtained  from  the  artery  was  to  that  from  the  vein  as  seven 
and  a  half  to  three,  or  as  two  and  a  half  to  one.     He  therefoze 
concluded  that  the  first  of  these  numbers  may  be  regarded  a9 
the  measure  of  the  velocity  which  the  blood  receives  from  the 
full  force  of  the  heart ;  ana  the  second,  the  velocity  with  whicb 
it  moves  after  it  has  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  it  meels 
with  in  its  passage  through  the  vessels.     Proceeding  upon  this 
principle,  the  velocity  in  the  aorta,  without  the  resistances,  is 
estimated  at  390  feet  in  a  minute,  or  nearly  six  feet  and  a  hi^f 
in  a  second.     From  this  datum,  by  means  of  the  Newtonian 
theorem,  he  estimates  the  force  which. is  necessary  to  move  a 
given  column  of  blood,  with  a  known  velocity  in  a  given  time, 
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and  this  he  determines  to  be  five  ounces  and  a  half,  or  about 
half  a  million  of  times  less  than  the  calculation  of  BorelH. 

We  cannot  but  give  the  merit  of  ingenuity  to  Keill's  reasoning, 
but  it  is  obviously  incorrect  in  many  particulars.  In  the  Arst 
place,  a  great  mass  of  resistance  is  opposed  to  the  blood  at  its 
entrance  into  the  aorta,  which  must  have  been  overcome  before 
it  arrives  at  the  iliac  artery,  on  which  Keill  made  the  experiment 
In  the  second  place,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  a 
divided  vessel  is  no  measure  of  what  passes  through  it  at  other 
times,  as  on  the  principle  of  derivation,  blood  will  be  sent  from 
all  the  neighbouring  vessels  to  a  part  where  the  resistance  is 
removed.  In  the  third  place,  we  are  not  certain  Uiat  the  same 
quantity  of  blood  is  returned  by  what  are  called  the  correspond- 
ing veins;  and  it  is  also  probable  that,  in  Keill's  experiments, 
a  greater  quantity  than  ordinary  would  pass  ofi"  by  the  veins ; 
in  consequence  of  the  anastomoses  that  veins  have  with  each 
other.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  these 
objections,  enough  having  been  said  to  show  that  the  estimate 
does  not  afford  even  an  approximation  to  truth. 

The  only  other  calculation  of  this  kind  which  I  shall  notice, 
is  that  of  Hales.  Hales  was  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  character,  and  his  ardour  in  philosophical  re- 
aearches,  and  he  bestowed  a  large  part  of  his  time  on  experi- 
mental inquiries  into  the  nature  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 
He  had  too  much  candour  to  be  blindly  devoted  to  any  sect,  but 
the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  so  decidedly  in 
fiiToar  of  the  employment  of  mathematical  reasoning  in  every 
department  of  philosophy,  that  he  entered  very  fully  into  all  the 
views  of  his  predecessors  respecting  the  mechanical  powers  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  He  attempted  to  estimate  the  rela- 
tive Jbroe  of  the  arteries  and  veins  by  inserting  tubes  into  the 
great  vessels  near  the  heart,  and  obser\'ing  the  comparative 
height  to  which  the  blood  was  impelled  into  them.  This  he 
found  to  vary  in  different  experiments,  but  it  was  always  con- 
siderably greater  in  the  arteries  than  in  the  veins,  upon  an  average, 
as  about  ten  to  one.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  force  of 
the  heart,  Hales  inserted  tubes  into  the  aorta,  soon  after  it  leaves 
the  left  ventricle,  when  he  found  the  column  of  blood  raised  in  the 
tube  to  be  of  such  a  height,  that  by  comparing  it  with  the  cavity 
firom  which  it  was  projected,  and  taking  into  account  the  time 
and  the  area  of  the  vessel,  the  force  of  the  heart  would  be  about 
90  lbs.*  Perhaps  Hales^s  estimate  may  not  be  very  remote  from 
the  truth,  yet  there  are  many  points  in  which  it  is  defective, 
eresk  regaimng  the  heart  as  an  hydraulic  machine ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  when  we  consider  contractility  as  a  variable  power, 
draending  upon  a  number  of  causes  connected  vrith  life,  which 
it  IS  impossible  to  appreciate,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  fiiti- 

>  'Statical  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  38,  40. 
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lily  of  such  calculations.  Hales's  works,  however,  contahi 
much  important  infonnation,  the  direct  result  of  experiment, 
which  will  always  render  them  a  valuahle  magazine  of  facts  for 
the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  actions  of  the  sanguiferous 
system  '. 

Sect.  8.     Of  InflarmmUion, 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  circulation  it  may  be  proper  to 
oflTer  a  few  remarks  on  Uie  nature  of  inflammation,  a  point  indeed 
more  immediately  connected  with  pathology,  but  yet  of  consider- 
able importance  considered  in  its  physiological  relations.  The 
phenomena  of  local  inflammation,  to  which  I  mean  principally 
to  confine  iny  observations,  vary  according  to  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  part  affected,  yet  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all  cases,  of  which  the 
four  following  are  considered  the  most  essential,  redness,  heat, 
pain,  and  swelling  '*,  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  capillaries 
are  the  immediate  seat  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  that  when 
any  change  occurs  in  the  large  vessels,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  secondary  or  consequential  operation,  originating  from  the 
affection  of  the  minute  arteries.  All  the  four  symptoms  men- 
tioned above,  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling,  maybe  attributed 
to  one  primary  cause,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  minute 
vessels,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  admit  of  more  than  the 
ordinaiy  quantity  of  blood  to  be  received  into  them,  but  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  or  retained  there,  or  concerning  what  has 
been  termed  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation. 

After  the  vital  power  of  the  vessels  had  been  established  by 
Stahl  and  his  disciples,  tlie  phenomena  of  local  inflammation 
were  referred  to  this  action,  and  as  all  the  natural  operations  of 
the  arterial  system  seemed  to  be  augmented  during  this  state,  bo 
it  followed,  almost  as  an  obvious  consequence,  that  inflammation 

*  The  latest  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  that  of  Dr.  Amott,  who  supposes  it  to  be  equivalent  to  60  lbs. ;  but  this 
confessedly  applies  to  the  lefl  ventricle  only,  the  inner  surface  of  which  b 
stated  to  be  equal  to  10  square  inches,  and  the  pressure  on  each  inch  to  be 
equal  to  6  lbs. ;  Elem.  of  Phys.  p.  637,  8.  We  have  an  account  of  an  essay 
on  the  subject  by  Poiseuille,  m  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxii.  p.  28  et  teq., 
in  which  the  author  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  experiments 
of  previous  physiologists,  and  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  estimate,  whicb 
appears  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  supposes 
that  the  force  with  which  the  heart  propels  the  blood  in  the  human  aorta  a 
not  much  more  than  4  lbs. ;  see  also  Magendie's  Journ.  t.  x.  p.  241  et  seq. 

3  Cullen's  First  Lines,  §  235 ;  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  |k 
42  ;  see  also,  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  c.  3,  a  portion  df  this  cde- 
brated  work,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied,  both  for  its  valuable  ob- 
servations and  for  its  profound  insight  into  the  operations  of  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy ;  yet  even  here  we  have  to  lament  the  metaphysical  subtUties  in  which 
the  author  is  occasionally  involved. 
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iMsetitially  consists  ill  increoHcd  action  of  the  capillaries*.     A 
Alroug  objection  to  tbiu  supposition  was,  however,  quickly  per- 
ceived, that  the  effect  of  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels  is  con- 
tractioD,  while,  as  we  observed  above,  the  very  essence  of  in- 
flammation consists  in  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessels. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  physiologists  was  not  baffled  by  this 
difficulty;  various  means  were  invented  to  accommodate  the 
UieoT}'  to  the  facts,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  some  obstacle 
which  the  blood  was  conceived  to  meet  with  in  its  passage 
through  the  vessels,  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  incom- 
patible with  their  increased  diameter.     Boerhaave  attributed  the 
obstruction  to  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  blood  itself,  by 
which  it  became  more  thick  and  viscid,  acquiring,  what  he  called, 
a  state  of  lentor^  and  to  this  leniar  he  added  tlie  further  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  increased  action  of  the  arteries  forces  the  larger 
particles  of  the  blood  into  vessels,  which,  m  their  natural  con- 
dition, are  too  small  to  receive   them.    This  constitutes  the 
error  loci  of  the  mathematical  physiologists,  and  by  the  lenior 
and  error  loci  were  the  phenomena  of  local  inflammation  ex- 
plained by  Boerhaave  and  his  numerous  disciples '',  until  this, 
like  most  of  their  other  speculations,  was  assailed  by  the  power- 
ful genius  of  Cullen.     In  place  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of 
Bo^aave,  Cullen  substituted  his  favouiitc  hypothesis  of  spasm " ; 
for  he  admitted  tlie  increased  action  of  the  vessels  in  local  in- 
flammation, while  he  was  aware,  tliat  without  some  counteract- 
isg  circumstance,  this  increased  action  would  produce  effects 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  actual  phenomena^.     We  shall, 
however,  find,  upon  due  reflection,  that  the  spasm  of  Cullen  is 
equally  unfounded,  and  perhaps  even  less  intelligible,  than  the 
lentar  and  error  loci  of  the  Boerhaavians ;  and  accordingly  his 
explanation  has  been  generally  regarded  as  incomplete,  yet  since 
his  time  no  regular  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  vessels  with  their  enlarged  diameters. 

In  this  dilemma  a  totally  different  view  of  the  question  has 
been  taken,  according  to  which  local  inflammation  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  diminished  action  of  the  capillaries.  This  hypo- 
thesis, which  appears  to  have  been  originally  proposed  by  Vacca, 
an  Italian  physiologist,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
fifst  brought  forwards  in  a  clear  and  consistent  form  by  Mr.  Allen, 
who,  for  some  years,  lectured  in  Edinburgh  on  the  animal  oeco- 

'  For  a  dear  and  candid  statement  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained upon  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  inflammation,  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  61 .  .75 ;  and  Hast- 
inp's  Treatifle  on  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  p.  67  et  seq. 

*  Apfaor.  110, 122,  370  ct  seq.  cum  Swdten.  Comment. 

*  Fnt  Ldn^  §  244  et  sea. 

^  Haller  was  quite  aware  that  an  increased  action  of  the  arteries  must  have 
a  tendenc}'  to  diminish  their  capacitor,  and  employed  this  consideration  as  an 
argument  against  the  muscularity  of  the  capilUuries. 
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nomy  ;  it  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip',  who  performed 
a  series  of  experiments  in  support  of  it,  and  lias  been  since  em- 
braced by  Dr.  Pan**,  Dr.  'J'homson  ^,  and  Dr.  Hastings^,  ^i 

According  to  Mr.  Allen's  hypothesis,  ilie  redness,  heat,  pain,  and 
tumour,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  vessels  contain  in  consequence?  of  their  relaxed  state ; 
the  symptoms,  therefore,  which  had  been  usually  attributed  to 
excessive  action,  he  ascribes  to  this  partial  stagnation  of  the 
fluids,  together  with  a  kind  of  struggle  between  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  part,  and  the  unusual  stimulus  to  which  it  is  thus  sub- 
jected. Although  this  doctrine  of  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation may,  at  first  view,  seem  to  counteract  our  established 
notions  upon  the  subject,  yet  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  upon 
examination  to  be  more  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  accord 
better  with  the  various  phenomena  both  of  pathology  and  of 
physiology,  than  any  of  the  speculations  which  had  preceded  it, 
derived  from  the  principle  of  increased  action  combined  with 
obstruction.  And  indeed  if  we  take  into  account  that  the  exact 
seat  of  the  inflammator}'  action  is  not  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
that,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hastings,  the  state  of 
active  inflammation  consists  in  an  increased  action  of  the  larger 
arteries,  while  the  capillaries  are  in  their  natural  state  *,  it  will 
approximate  this  hypothesis,  at  least  as  to  all  pathological  and 
practical  consequences,  pretty  nearly  to  the  old  doctrine.  But 
I  must  add,  that  I  think  we  are  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  which  will  enable  us  to  form  a  deci- 
sive opinion  respecting  it.  Waiving,  therefore,  the  regular  dis- 
cussion of  the  hypothesis,  I  shall  conclude  by  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 

*  Wilson  on  Febrile  Diseases,  v.  iii.  p.  15.  .73. 

'  Dictionary,  Article  **  Inflammation,"  v.  ii.  p.  13  et  seq. 

'  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  70. 

^  On  the  Mucous  Membrane,  p.  71  et  seq.  Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Hast- 
ings likewise  supported  the  hypothesis  by  numerous  experiments.  Altliough 
Philip,  Thomson,  and  Hastings,  agree  in  the  main  point,  that  inflammatiDii 
essentially  consists  in  diminished  action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  they  differ 
respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  vessels.  Dr.  Philip  supposed  that  the  con- 
stant effect  of  inflammation  is  to  dilate  the  vessels,  and  to  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  their  contents;  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  v.  iii.  p.  15etseq. ; 
also  Preface  to  4th  ed.  p.  vii. ;  and  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  407.  Dr. 
Thomson  concludes  that  the  velocity  is  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes 
diminished ;  Lect.  on  Inflammation,  p.  89 ;  while  Dr.  Hastings  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Philip,  that  in  the  proper  inflammatory  state,  the  velodty  of 
the  fluids  is  always  rietarded;  On  the  Mucous  Membrane,  p.  91  et  alibi.  Mr. 
Mayo  also  conceives  that  local  action  depends  upon,  or  is  accompanied  by 
relaxation  of  the  vessels ;  Physiol,  p.  67.  •71.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that 
the  article  *'  Inflammation,"  in  the  Diet,  des  Scien.  M^.  t.  xxiv.  p.  525  et 
seq.,  written  by  Boyer  in  1818,  contains  no  account  of  either  the  hypothesis 
or  experiments  of  the  English  physiologists :  inflammation  is  referred,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  doctrine,  to  the  increase  of  vital  action. 

•  On  the  Mucous  Membrane,  p.  106. 
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invrfttigate  tlie  proximate  cause  of  inflainmatii)n   with   luoro 
uiinuteiiesa'. 

Ahhough  we  may  conceive  Uiat  the  phenomena  of  inflamma- 
tion are  as  readily  explicable  upon  the  hypothesis  of  diminished 
as  of  increased  contractility  of  the  capillaries,  yet  it  a])pears  to 
me  that  both  the  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  and  the  treat- 
ment coincide  more  with  the  idea  of  excessive  than  of  defective 
action.  All  those  circumstances  which  we  are  usually  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  stimulants  excite  inflammation ;  and 
where  the  same  effect  is  brought  about  by  sedatives,  or  by 
agents  of  a  more  doubtful  operation,  still  we  can  generally  per- 
ceire  the  existence  of  what  has  been  termed  re-action,  which 
is  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  cir- 
culation. In  the  same  way  the  remedies  for  inflammation  ap- 
pear to  me  more  adapted  to  remove  or  relieve  an  excess  than  a 
defect  of  vital  energy,  as  for  this  purpose,  except  under  peculiar 
cixcumslances,  we  always  apply  either  direct  or  indirect  seda- 
tives, and  find  stimulants  to  be  as  injurious  as  the  others  are 
beneficial.  From  these  considerations  I  am  induced  to  recur 
to  the  former  idea  of  increased  action  being  the  proximate 
cansc  of  inflammation,  or  at  least  as  being  essential  to  it,  and 
to  inquire  whether  there  be  no  correct  method  of  combining  a 
state  of  increased  action  with  distention  of  the  vessels.  Tliis, 
it  is  obvious,  must  be  accomplished  by  obstruction  in  some 
form  or  other,  either  arising  iirom  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  or 
firom  the  difficulty  mth  which  it  leaves  the  vessels  ader  it  has 
entered  into  them.  Now,  although  we  may  agree  witli  Cullen 
that  Boeriiaave  adduced  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of 
his  lenior  and  error  loci^  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  no  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  blood  exists.  May  we  not  conceive, 
that  by  the  inflammatory  action  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  in- 
creased, or  that  the  fibrin  already  present  acquires  a  greater 
tendency  to  coagulate?  That  the  .solid  contents  generally  of 
the  blood  are  augmented,  either  by  an  increased  quantity  being 
thrown  into  the  vessels,  or  a  portion  of  the  more  fluid  part  bc- 
faig  removed  ?    May  not  some  new  arrangement  take  place  with 

>  The  theory  of  inflammation  has  been  lately  discussed  in  an  ample  and 
hiininous  manner  by  Mr.  James  Earle,  in  a  series  of  essays,  which  appeared 
during  the  last  spnng,  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
He  conceiTes  that  the  essence  of  inflammation  consists  in  obstruction  of  the 
minute  vessels,  and  that  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity  depends  princi- 

SDj  upon  the  relation  between  the  degree  of  obstruction  and  conse<]uent 
station,  and  the  impulsive  force  of  the  blood.  He  does  not  admit  of  the 
proper  contractility  of  the  cx^illaries,  and  therefore  refers  all  the  actual  force 
of  tne  drculstion  to  the  action  of  tiie  heart.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  some 
minor  points,  I  must  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Earle,  but  I  must 
recommend  the  attentive  jierusal  of  his  essays  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  physiological  science,  as  containing  much  valuable  informa- 
tioD  on  the  vanous  topics  on  which  he  treats.  Dr.  Alison  takes  a  totally 
diilerent  view  of  the  subject :  he  ascribes  the  effect  to  a  vital  action  in  the 
fluids,  not  in  the  vessels  or  in  any  of  the  solids  ;  Ed.  Mini.  Jouru.  \.  \\\.  ^. 
98  et  seq. 

s  •> 
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respect  to  the  globules,  so  that  they  may  coalesce  or  be  more 
strongly  attracted  together  ?  Or,  without  having  recourse  to 
any  speculations  of  tliis  kind,  may  we  not  conceive  it  possible, 
that  if  the  minute  arteries  are  contracting  more  vigorously  than 
ordinary,  their  relaxation  will  be  proportionably  great,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  different  parts  of  the  blood,  as  the  fibrin  and  the 
globules,  to  be  admitted  into  vessels  which  are  generally  im- 
pervious to  them,  and  which,  when  once  entered,  from  the  vis  a 
tergo  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  decreasing  diameter  of  the 
vessels  as  they  divide  into  small  branches  on  the  other,  are  for- 
cibly detained,  and  produce  all  those  symptoms  which  seem  to 
originate  from  mechanical  obstruction  ?  These  considerations 
ore  thrown  out  rather  to  show  what  may  be  conceived  as  a  pos* 
sible  occurrence,  than  from  the  idea  of  our  possessing  any  evi* 
dence  of  their  actual  existence.  They  may,  however,  show  thai 
we  have  not  a  sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  the  sub- 
ject to  enable  us  to  decide  peremptorily  respecting  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  inflammation. 
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CHAFfER  VI. 

OF  THE   BLOOD. 

Sect.  1.     Remarks  on  ihe  Progress  of  Animal  Chemistry. 

After  the  description  of  the  course  which  the  blood  follows  in 
the  circulation,  and  of  the  mechanism  by  which  its  motion  is 
produced  and  regulated,  I  must  now  proceed  to  consider  those 
fimctions  by  which  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  are 
(dianged,  so  as  to  become  subservient  to  the  growth  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  body.  The  blood  is,  however,  a  fluid  of  a  very  com- 
pound nature,  the  different  constituents  of  which  are  possessed 
of  peculiar  properties,  and  are  retained  in  a  state  of  combination, 
in  many  respects,  unlike  that  of  any  other  substance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  It  will  therefore  be  desirable,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  other  functions,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  blood ;  to  this  I  shall  prefix  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  history  and  present  state  of  animal  che- 
mistry. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  che- 
mistry first  began  to  assume  a  scientific  form,  and  when  the 
experimentalist  proposed  to  himself  some  definite  and  intelligi- 
ble object  of  inquiiy,  the  analysis  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances naturally  attracted  a  share  of  his  attention.  The  mode 
of  examination  which  was  then  adopted  was  indeed  little  cal- 
culated to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  for  it  consisted 
ahnost  entirely  in  submitting  the  substances  to  the  process  of 
distillation  at  a  high  temperature,  by  which  their  primary  com- 
pounds or  proximate  principles  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
either  converted  into  new  compounds,  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  or  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements.  Many  of  these 
latter  were  of  a  gaseous  or  volatile  nature,  and  from  the  operator 
being,  at  that  period,  ignorant  of  the  properties,  or  even  of  the 
existence  of  such  bodies,  they  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  were 
totally  disregarded,  while  the  solid  or  fluid  products  that  were 
obtained  were,  in  all  cases,  nearly  similar  to  each  other,  and 
conveyed  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  from  which 
they  were  procured.  They  principally  consisted  of  a  carbona- 
ceous residuum,  with  a  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  and  am- 
monia, which  two  latter  substances  were  generated  during  the 
process. 

The  first  radical  improvement  in  animal  analysis  consisted  in 
substituting  the  action  of  various  re-agents  for  this  method  of 
destructive  distillation^  an  improvement  for  which  we  ate  \>x\v\- 
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cipally  indebted  to  the  French,  and  especially  to  some  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  who,  abont  the  middle  of 
the  last  centUT}',  were  led  to  investigate  the  composition  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  and  soon  perceived  the  little  benefit  that  bad 
been  derived  from  the  former  method  of  proceeding.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  new  pursuit  was 
Rouelle ;  he  subjected  the  substances  which  he  wished  to  analyze 
to  the  action  of  alcohol,  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  powerful  re* 
agents ;  he  noticed  the  effect  of  simple  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, he  examined  the  changes  produced  by  temperature 
and  moisture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  spontaneous  decomposition.  Neumann  of  Berlin,  and 
some  other  of  the  German  chemists,  proceeded  upon  the  sattie 
plan  with  Rouelle  and  his  associates,  and,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  Macquer  and  Baum6  materially  contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  department  of  chemistry  by  their  publications. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  little  attended  to  in  this  country ;  Hale* 
indeed  made  the  important  discovery,  that  a  permanent  gas  was 
obtained  from  various  animal  substances  by  distillation  \  but  it 
was  an  insulated  fact,  the  nature  of  which  was  not  understood, 
so  that  it  led  to  no  further  improvement ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  establishment  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  as  it  has  been 
called,  for  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  Black,  Cavendish, 
and  Priestley',  that  the  nature  of  the  results  could  be  understood, 
or  the  true  method  of  analysis  be  clearly  comprehended.    The 

I  He  informs  us,  that  he  obtained  ''  a  considerable  quantity  of  permanent 
air'*  from  blood,  fat,  and  various  other  animal  substances,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  urinary  calcuU;  Stat.  Ess.  v.  i.  p.  173,  193,  (1/69.)  Schcele*s 
Experiments  on  Calculus  were  published  in  1776 ;  see  Marcet  on  Calculous 
Disorders,  p.  63. 

^  It  was  from  the  latter  of  these  pliilosophers  that  I  received  my  first  in* 
struction  in  chemistry,  and  I  cannot  mention  his  name  without  ofiering  to 
his  memory  my  grateful  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration.  His  merit  as  a 
chemical  discoverer  of  the  first  order  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it 
may  appear  almost  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it,  yet  I  believe  that  few 
persons  who  have  not  particularly  attended  to  the  subject  are  aware  of  the 
full  extent  of  our  obligation.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  investigate  this 
point  should  peruse  his  original  sis^  volumes  of  experiments,  and  compare 
the  information  which  they  contain  with  the  cliemical  publications  which  iro- 
mediatc»ly  preceded  them.  In  originality,  in  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
in  diligence,  he  has  probably  never  been  surpassed ;  but  I  conceive  that  his 
judgment  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  genius,  for,  although  we  are  astonished 
with  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  discoveries,  we  are  not  unfrequently  sur- 
prised at  the  futility  of  his  hypotheses  and  the  weakness  of  the  arguments 
by  which  he  defends  them.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
the  same  character  will  apply  to  his  other  publications.  Of  his  strictly  theo- 
logical works  I  do  not  profess  to  judge  ;  but  two  of  his  most  elaborate  per- 
formances,  which  were  intended  for  general  use,  the  **  Disquisitions,'*  in 
which  he  attempts  to  identify  the  phenomena  of  mind  with  those  of  matter, 
and  the  "  Letters  to  a  Philosopliical  Unbeliever,"  the  object  of  which  is  to^ 
prove  that  the  credibility  of  supernatural  events  rests  upon  the  same  grounds 
with  that  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  while  they  abound  with  in- 
genious remarks  and  original  conceptions,  appear  to  me  to  be  both  of  them 
founded  upon  fallacious  principles. 
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experimeiiU  of  Priestley,  iu  which  he  obtaiued  azolic  gas  by 
treating  animal  substances  with  nitric  acid  \  constituted  a  very 
important  advance  in  our  knowledge;  but  wc  must  admit  that 
it  was  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  the  French,  and  especially  by 
those  of  Fourcruy,  Vauquelin,  and  BertlioUet^  that  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  of  the  correct  information  which  we  at  present 
possess  on  this  subject.  liatterly,  indeed,  the  English  have  had 
at  least  an  equal  share  in  promoting  the  science  of  animal  che- 
mistry ;  I  have  already  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  refer  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Ilatchett,  and,  in  addition  to  his  name,  wc  may 
select  Uiose  of  Wollaston,  Pearson,  Marcet,  Henry,  Prout, 
Brande,  J.  Davy,  Thomson,  and  Ure.  On  the  continent,  those 
who  may  be  selected  as  among  the  most  distinguished  in  this 
department,  are  Gay-Lussac,  Thenard,  Chcvrcul,  Proust,  Bouil- 
lon la  Grange,  Braconnot,  '1  iedemann,  Cimelin,  Dumas,  Pelle- 
tier,  Caventou,  Rose,  Bnignatelli,  Wohler,  and  Lecanu;  and  we 
must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  the  great  obligation  under  which 
we  lie  to  Sweden,  formerly  in  the  person  of  Schcele,  and  now 
iu  that  of  Berzelius,  whose  genius  and  assiduity  have  rendered 
him  almost  equally  illustrious  in  every  branch  of  chemistry'. 

The  method  at  present  employed  in  the  examination  of  animal 
substances  may  be  considered  as  combining  three  distinct  sets 
of  operations.    Tl)e  first  consists  in  noticing  the  effect  of  ex- 
ternal agents  upon  the  substance  in  question,  and  observing  its 
spontaneous  changes ;  the  second  depends  upon  the  application 
of  re-agents,  which  arc  used  either  in  the  way  of  tests,   to 
indicate  the  existence  of  particular  elements  or  primary  com- 
pounds, or  as  menstrua,  which,  by  their  specific  affinities,  may 
separate  tlic  elements  or  primary  compounds  from  each  other ; 
while  the  third  set  of  operations  are  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some 
measure,  a  return  to  the  original  plan  of  destructive  distillation, 
but  with  this  very  essential  difference,   that  in  the  modem 
analysis,  we  carefully  collect  tlie  gaseous  and  volatile  matter, 
and  by  ascertaining  its  nature  and  the  amoimt  of  its  elements, 
we  estimate  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  compounds  into  which 
they  previously  entered  as  constituents.     Wo  procure,  for  ex- 
ample, a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  of  water, 
ana  we  know  the  proportion  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
which  they  respectively  contain ;  the  azote  remains  uncombined 
and  18  collected  in  the  gaseous  state,  so  tliat  we  are  able  to 

'  Priestley's  experiments,  in  which  he  procured  *'  plilogisticated  air"  by 
tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  on  animal  substances,  were  published  in  1775;  Ex- 
periments on  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  145  et  seq.  (Original  series  of  six  volumes.) 
rourcroy  says  that  Berthollet  discovered  azote  in  animal  substances  in  1 784  ; 
System,  t.  ix.  p.  42. 

'  See  Bcrthollet's  Memoirs  on  the  Analysis  of  Animal  Substances;  Mem. 
Acad,  for  17B5 ;  also  Journ.  dc  Phys.  t.  xxviii.  p.  272,  et  t.  xxix.  p.  t\S9. 

■  For  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  animal  chemistry,  see  Fourcroy's  Sy!>tein, 
V.  ix.  p.  33.  .56  ;  and  Berzelius's  essay  expressly  on  this  subject.  It  isi  much 
to  be  regretted  that  these  writers  should  have  entirely  omitted  to  p\e  any 
particular  references  to  the  experiments  or  opinions  which  they  deliv\\« 
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ascertain  the  amount  and  relative  proportion  of  the  elements 
which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  substance  analyzed. 
This  method  of  discovering  the  nature  of  a  body,  by  resolving 
it  into  other  bodies  of  known  composition,  was  first  practised, 
although  in  rather  a  rude  manner,  by  Fourcroy  and  Yauquelin ; 
it  was  afterwards  very  much  improved  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard,  and  still  more  so  by  Prof.  Berzelius  and  Dr.  Prout, 
from  whose  science  and  skill  it  has  arrived  at  a  very  great 
degree  of  perfection  '. 

Sect.  "2.     Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood. 

1  shall  now  revert  to  our  more  immediate  object,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  blood.  After  describing  this  fluid  in  its 
entire  state,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  primaiy  compounds, 
and  proximate  principles,  into  which  it  may  be  separated,  either 
by  its  spontaneous  changes,  or  by  the  application  of  re-agents. 
In  the  next  place  1  shall  notice  some  of  the  alterations  that  are 
brought  about  in  the  blood  by  the  natural  functions  of  the 
system  or  by  the  effects  of  disease,  and  I  shall  conclude  by 
some  observations  upon  the  opinions  that  have  been  succes- 
sively entertained  respecting  its  various  constituents  *. 

Blood,  when  first  drawn  from  the  vessels,  is  an  adhesive  fluid 
of  an  homogeneous  consistence,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
rOoO',  in  man  and  the  more  perfect  animals,  of  a  red  colour, 
of  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and,  in  the  human  subject,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  about  98°.  Soon  after  it  leaves  the  vessels,  if  it  be 
suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  it  begins  to  coagulate ;  and  as  this 
process  advances  it  will  be  found  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
parts,  so  that  we  at  length  obtain  a  red  mass  floating  in  a 
yellowish  fluid :  the  red  part  is  called  the  clot  or  crassamentum, 

*  For  an  account  of  the  modern  analysis  of  animal  substances,  see  The- 
nard's  **  Trait6,*'  t.  iv,;  Children's  Translation  of  the  same,  containing  much 
valuable  additional  matter ;  an  Essay  by  Berzelius,  in  the  4th  and  5th  vols,  of 
Annals  of  Philosophy;  Dr.  Ure's  paper  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822;  and  the 
various  papers  of  Dr.  Prout.  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  and  the  Annals  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  most  especially  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1827. 

2  Before  I  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  blood  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  the 
** Experimental  Researches"  of  Denis;  Magendie's  Journ.  t,  ix.  p.  176  et 
scq..  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  Lecanu  in  Journ.  Pharm.  t,  xvii.  p. 
522  et  seq.,  and  to  a  series  of  original  researches  by  Lecanu,  in  the  same  work, 
t.  xvii.  p.  485  et  seq.,  and  545  et  seq. ;  of  this  we  have  an  extract  in  Ann. 
Chim.  t.  xlviii,  p.  308  et  seq.  Also  to  the  following  systematic  works,  Berze- 
lius*s  Chem.,  by  Jourdan  and  Esslinger,  t.  vii ;  Henry's  Chem.  ch.  13.  sect,  1; 
Turner's  Chem.  p.  958  et  seq.;  Alison's  Physiol,  sect.  4;  Mayo's  Physiol, 
ch.  2,  and  Elliotson's  Physiol,  ch.  10.  Raspail  displays  the  same  originality 
in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work  ;  §  887  et  seq.  We  hare  some 
original  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  by  Prof.  MuDer,  in 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  i.  2d  ser.  p.  342  et  seq.  I  may  also  refer  my  readers,  for  an 
account  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood,  to  the  valuable  art. 
"  Sang,"  by  Orfila,  in  Diet.  M^d.  t.  xix.  p.  56  et  seq. 

^  Dr.  Davy  states  the  sp.  gr.  of  arterial  blood  to  be  1  -049,  that  of  venous 
blood  to  be  1*051.  Dr.  Mihir  Edwards  makes  ir  rather  greater ;  lie  says  that 
it  varies  from  1052  (o  1*057:  Cyr.  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  404. 
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and  tlie  fluid  part  the  serum  '.  In  venous  blood,  which  is 
generally  employed  in  these  experiments,  tlie  average  period  of 
coagulation  is  said  to  be  about  seven  minutes.  The  proportion 
of  the  two  constituents  has  been  variously  estimated;  it  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  any  accurate  result,  because  the  separation  is  by 
no  means  complete,  a  portion  of  the  serum  always  remaining 
attached  to  the  clot ;  and  by  attending  to  the  state  of  the  blood, 
we  find  that  the  proportion  varies  consideral)ly  in  different 
individuals,  and  even  m  the  same  individual  at  different  times. 
It  has  been  stated,  as  a  general  average,  that  the  crassameutum 
amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  serum,  and 
perhaps  this  may  not  be  far  from  the  tnitli. 

As  the  fluid  of  warm-blooded  animals,  when  first  drawn  fi-om 
the  vessels,  possesses  a  temperature  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
mental inquiry,  what  is  the  rate  of  the  cooling  of  the  blood, 
compared  to  that  of  water  raised  to  the  same  temperature.  The 
greater  viscidity  of  the  blood  must  necessarily  tend  to  retard 
tlie  escape  of  heat  from  it,  but,  besides  this,  it  has  been  con- 
ceived that  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  like  other  processes 
in  which  a  fluid  is  converted  into  a  solid,  should  cause  the 
absolute  extrication  of  caloric.  Fourcroy  relates  an  experi- 
ment, in  which,  during  the  formation  of  the  clot,  the  thennometer 
rose  no  less  than  11°^,  but  as  the  particulars  were  not  mentioned, 
and  as  the  result  appeared  to  be  in  contradiction  to  some  facts 
adduced  by  Hunter  ^  and  others,  the  conclusion  was  not 
generally  admitted.  Fourcroy's  experiment  has,  however,  been 
confirmed  by  some  that  have  been  lately  performed  by  Gordon, 
in  which  the  efiect  of  coagulation  in  evolving  caloric  was 
rendered  most  evident,  by  moving  the  thermometer,  during  the 
formation  of  the  clot,  first  into  the  coagulated,  and  after^iards 
into  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  when  he  found  tliat  by  this 
means  he  could  detect  a  difference  of  6°,  and  that  the  difference 
remained  perceptible  for  20  minutes  after  the  process  had  com- 
menced. In  repeating  tlie  experiment  upon  blood,  drawn  from 
a  person  labouring  under  inflammatory  fever,  the  rise  of  the 
thermometer  was  no  less  than  J  2°  ^.     I  conceive,  therefore,  that 

'  Dr.  B.  Babington  has  lately  gjvcn  us  a  differciit  view  of  tlic  constitution  of 
the  Blood,  and  of  the  relation  of  its  component  parts  to  each  other ;  he 
employ's  the  term  liquor  Stingiiinis  to  designate  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood 
eeticrally,  as  consisting  of  fibrine,  albumen,  and  various  other  substances, 
held  in  solution  by  water.  His  paper  contains  some  interesting  experiments 
and  valuable  observations,  but  1  do  not  perceive  that  any  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  his  peculiar  nomenclatiure ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  xvi. 
p.  293  et  seq.  See  also  the  observfitions  of  Prof.  Mullcr  on  this  subject ; 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxvii.  p.  208  et  seq. ;  he  conceives  that  the  fibrin  is  dissolved 
in  tlie  serum. 

«  From  2{f  to  25*  R. ;  Ann.  de  Chim.  t.  vii.  p.  147. 

•  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  27. 

•  Annals  of  Philosophy,  v.  iv.  p.  139;    a  similar  result   was  obtained  by 
Sir  C.  Scndamore;  Essav  on  the  Blood,  p.  68.      1  must,  hoNv ever,  o\\swNf 
that  Dr.  Davy  has  not  fmmd  this  Wrvafion  of  tomperaiure  to  tB^n.^?  \^»c«  ■; 
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this  point  may  be  coBdidered  as  establUhed,  that  duriug  the 
coagulation  of  fibrin  a  quantity  of  caloric  is  extricated,  thus 
proving  that  fibrin  has  a  less  capacity  for  beat  iu  its  ooaf^ated 
than  in  its  uncoagulated  state. 

SECT.  3.     Fibrin. 

The  crassamentum,  when  removed  from  the  serum,  generally 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  soft  solid,  of  such  consistence  as  to 
bear  cutting  with  a  knife :  it  frequently  assumes  a  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, and  when  it  has  been  coagulated  under  particular 
circumstances,  it  may  be  converted  into  an  irregular  net-work, 
consisting  altogether  of  fibres,  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fine* 
ness,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  has  been 
conducted.  The  best  method  of  exhibiting  this  fibrous  appear r 
ance  is  to  stir  the  blood,  as  it  fiows  firom  the  vessel,  with  a 
bunch  of  twigs,  or  to  receive  it  into  a  bottle,  and  shake  it  during 
its  coagulation,  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  motion  be 
too  considerable,  the  clot  is  altogether  prevented  fi^m  fonning. 
The  coagulum  which  has  been  produced  in  the  usual  manner, 
while  the  blood  is  at  rest,  may  also  be  deprived  of  its  red  cokmr 
by  repeated  ablution  in  water,  thus  showing  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  only  mechanically  mixed  with  the  fibrin,  and  not 
retained  there  by  any  chemical  affinity.  When  the  fibrin  is  thus 
procured  in  a  pure  state,  it  is  found  to  be  a  solid  of  considerable 
consistence,  elastic  and  tenacious,  and  in  its  general  aspect,  as 
well  as  in  its  chemical  relations,  very  similar  to  the  pure  mus«- 
cular  fibre,  although  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  it  differs 
fi'om  it  in  its  minute  organization.  It  has  been  designated  l^ 
several  names,  as  coagulable  lymph,  gluten,  fibre  of  the  blood, 
and  fibrin ;  this  last  appellation  was  given  to  it  by  the  French 
chemists,  and  will  be  adopted  in  this  work,  as  being  the  most 
characteristic  and  appropriate. 

It  is  obviously  upon  the  fibrin  that  the  formation  and  sepa* 
ration  of  the  clot  depends,  thus  producing  what  has  been  termed 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  blood,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  kinds  of  coagulation,  which  are  effected  by  the  application 
of  heat,  or  of  some  chemical  re-agent.  A  change  so  singular  in 
its  nature  could  not  but  excite  great  attention  among  physiolo- 
gists, and  numerous  observations  and  experiments  have  been 
made  to  account  for  its  occurrence,  or  to  discover  what 
circumstances  tended  to  promote  or  retard  it.  The  two  most 
obvious  circumstances  which  might  be  supposed  to  operate,  as 
constituting  the  chief  difference  between  tbe  condition  of  the 
blood  while  iu  Uie  vessels,  and  after  it  is  discliarged  from  them, 
are  rest  and  exposure  to  air.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
effect  of  agitating  the  blood ;  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  fluid, 

Journ.  of  Science,  v.  ii.  p.  246 ;  and  that  Raspail  states  that  the  temperature 
actually  falls  during  coagulation.   Dr.  M.  Edwards  is  disposed  to  coincide  in 
opinion  with  Dr.  Davy ;  Cyc.  of  Anat.  p.  413. 
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aft  it  is  discharged  from  the  vesselsy  be  briskly  stirred  about  for 
some  time,  the  process  of  coagulation  is  entirely  prevented  from 
taking  place,  either  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  union  of 
its  parts  with  each  other,  which  prevents  their  future  separation, 
or  from  the  fibrin,  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  discharged 
from  the  blood,  losing  this  peculiar  properly,  by  which  its 
particles  are  attracted  together.  It  is  probable  that  both  these 
causes  may  operate,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  facts 
which  can  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  them  has  the  most 
powerfbl  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  air  upon  the  spontaneous 
coagnlation  of  the  blood,  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  very 
positire  conclusion.  Many  experiments  were  performed  on  this 
subject  by  Hewson,  and  although  they  are  not  sufficiently 
decisive,  nor  always  uniform  in  their  results,  yet  they  lead  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  air  promotes  coagulation '. 
Hunter  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Hewson  *,  but  his  experiments 
and  arguments  go  no  further  than  to  show,  that  air  is  not 
essential  to  the  process ;  a  point  which  was  fully  admitted  by 
Hewson,  and  which  follows  immediately  from  his  experiments. 
This  circumstance  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  coagulation  not 
unfrequently  takes  place  in  the  vessels  or  cavities  of  the  body, 
where  the  blood  must  be  completely  excluded  from  tlie  air; 
and  indeed  tliis  change  has  been  found  to  exist,  to  a  certain 
degree,  during  life,  as  the  polypous  concretions  that  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  different  cavities  of  the  body,  and  which,  from 
the  previous  symptoms,  as  well  as  from  their  appearance  and 
textnre,  must,  at  least  in  some  cases,  have  existed  before  death, 
are  chiefly  composed  of  fibrin.  Many  of  the  wonderful  stories 
that  are  recorded,  and  sometimes  on  very  good  authority,  of 
worms  being  found  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  or  the  large  veins,  must  be  ex- 
plained upon  the  supposition,  that  the  spectators  have  been 
deceived  by  portions  of  coagulated  fibrin,  in  the  form  of  long 
strings,  possessing  somewhat  of  the  shape  and  form  of  worms, 
to  which  a  lively  imagination  and  fondness  for  the  man^ellous 
have  added  the  other  properties  of  these  animals. 

Besides  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  generally  on  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  fibrin,  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the 
effect  of  its  constituent  parts  taken  separately,  and  also  of 
other  gases ;  but  although  the  examination  has  been  pursued 
with  considerable  diligence,  the  results  are  not  so  decisive  as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  in  performing  experiments  of  this  kind,  much 
manual  dexterity  is  requisite,  and  that  there  are  a  variety  of 
circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
itself,  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  body,  the 
kind  of  vessel  in  which  it  is  received,  the  temperature  and 

'  £x|)eriroental  Engiiine.s  p.  '20,  »  On  the  Blood,  y^.  ^'l. 
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other  conditions  of  the  gas  in  question,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood,  all  of  which  may 
produce  a  notable  difference  in  the  result.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  although  some  respectable  authors  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  oxygen  retards  the  progress  of  coagulation,  and  that 
it  is  promoted  by  carbonic  acid  and  some  other  of  the  unre- 
spirable  gases,  yet  we  are  informed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  he 
could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  period  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  venous  blood  when  it  was  exposed  to  azote,  to  nitrous 
gas,  to  oxygen,  to  nitrous  oxide,  to  carbonic  acid,  to  hydro- 
carbon, or  to  atmospheric  air'. 

'  Researches  on  Nitrous  Oxide,  p.  380.  We  arc  indebted  to  Sir  C. 
Scudamore  for  "  An  Essay  on  t!ie  Blood,"  wliich  is  principally  occupied 
with  an  account  of  various  observations  and  experiments  which  he  per- 
formed, for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  circumstances  which  influence  its 
coagulation.  The  most  important  points  to  wliich  his  attention  was  di- 
rected respect  the  effects  of  temperature,  exposure  to  the  air,  the  questioo 
wliether  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  blood  during  its  coagulation,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  rapidity  of  its  coagulation  and  its  specific  gravitv,  the 
manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  vessels,  the  form  of  the  cup  into  wfiich  it 
is  received,  the  effect  of  vitality,  of  electricity,  and  of  various  chemical 
agents,  he  inquires  whether  heat  be  evolved  during  coagulation,  and  he 
ofl^ers  some  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  huffy  .coat.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  results  appear  to  be  the  following :  his  experiments  &vour 
the  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  during  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  blood  which  has  the  highest  specific  gravity  coagulates  the  most 
rapidly ;  coagulation  is  promoted  by  the  blood  being  drawn  slowly  from  the 
vessel,  and  by  being  received  into  small  shallow  cups,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  its  heat  being  in  this  case  abstracted  more  rapidly.  When  blood 
exhibited  the  huffy  coat  it  coagulated  more  slowly ;  when  it  is  extravasated, 
or  remains  in  the  vessels  after  they  have  lost  their  \'itality,  it  coagulates  very 
slowly  ;  electricity  appears  to  promote  coagulation  ;  heat  is  disengaged 
during  coagulation,  although  in  small  quantity  only ;  it  was  found  that  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  was  considerably  increased  in  blood  that  exhibited  the 
buffy  coat,  and  that  the  proportion  of  fibrin  was  much  greater  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  clot  thim  at  its  lower  part. 

I  must  also  refer  ray  readers  to  some  original  observations  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Thackray,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Blood,  a  treatise' which 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  contemporaiy  phy- 
siologists on  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  blood,  together  with  a  number 
of  original  experiments  on  this  substance,  both  in  its  healthy  and  its  morbid 
state.  The  most  important  of  the  original  observations  arc  those  on  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  :  from  these  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  **  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  in  regular  proportion  to  the  tonic  state,  or  that  condition 
of  the  system  in  which  the  vital  powers  are  strongest  ;'*  p.  47.  The  fifth 
chapter  is  **on  the  cause  of  the  blood's  coagulation,"  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  variety  of  experiments  which  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  efl^ect  of  those  agents  which  arc  commonly  supposed  to 
influence  this  process. 

Dr.  Davy  has  lately  performed  a  scries  of  experiments  on  various  points 
connected  with  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  blood,  and  ee- 
pecially  on  what  respects  the  formation  of  the  huffy  coat.  lie  conceives 
that  pure  fibrin  is  heavier  than  serum,  but  that  the  mixture  of  fibrin  and 
senui),  which  constitutes  the  huffy  coat,  is  lighter  than  the  mixture  of  fibrin, 
serum,  and  red  particles,  and  therefore  floats  on  the  surface.  He  conreivejj 
that  in  inflamed  blood,  the  serum  and  coagulable  lymph  are  less  viscid  than 
ordinary.     The  apeci^c  gravity  of  t\ve  red  \«articlos   he  foimd  to  be  1.087. 
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I  have  mentioned  above  that  tlie  spontaneous  coagulation  of 
the  fibrin  is  pievented  by  sufficient  agitation,  and  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  certain  neutral  salts. 
Hewson,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  tliese  facts, 
found  that  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda  and  the  nitrate  of 
potash  were  among  the  most  powerful  salts  in  this  respect,  so 
much  so,  that  if  we  add  to  a  portion  of  blood  rather  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  any  one  of  them,  the  coagulation 
does  not  take  place.  On  what  this  depends  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant ;  it  would  not  appear  to  be  upon  any  tendency  in  the 
salt  employed  to  dissolve  the  fibrin,  because  the  neutral  salts  do 
not  possess  this  property,  at  the  same  time  that  potash,  which 
is  the  proper  solvent  of  fibrin,  has  less  power  in  retarding  its 
coagulation'.  Besides  the  neutral  salts,  the  mere  dilution  of 
blood  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  will  effectually  pre- 
vent its  spontaneous  coagulation.  We  are  informed  by  Craw- 
ford, that  when  blood  is  mixed  with  twelve  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  no  coagulation  was  observed  to  take  place  for  several 
hoars ',  an  effect  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  merely  by 
the  particles  being  removed  to  so  great  a  distance  from  each 
other,  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mutual 
attraction. 

Among  the  changes  which  attend  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrin,  I  may  remark  that  its  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  in- 
creased by  this  process ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult toascertain,  in  consequence  of  the  serum  and  the  red  globules 
which  are  always  mixed  with  the  clot,  besides  that  the  firmness 
of  the  clot,  and  consequently  its  specific  gravity,  differ  very 
much  in  different  cases.  Haller,  as  it  would  appear  upon  the 
authority  of  Jurin,  states  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  crassa- 
mentum  is  1.126',  the  serum  being  only  1.030^;  but  the  fact 
which  was  long  since  observed  by  Boyle,  Uiat  the  crassamentum 
floats  in  the  serum,  so  as  to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  two 
neady  on  a  level,  would  seem  to  show  that  they  cannot  differ 
much  in  their  specific  gravity. 

Hnch  has  been  ^Titten  about  what  is  termed  the  halitns  of 


The  fonnadon  of  the  bufl^  coat  does  not  appear  to  bear  any  exact  relation  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood ;  in  acute  diseases,  the  blood,  whether  buffed 
or  not,  is  generally  of  jereater  specific  gravity  than  ordinary ;  in  diseases  of 
debili^,  the  reverse.  The  formation  of  the  huffy  coat  is  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  viscidity  of  the  blood,  as  connected  with  the  proportion  of  water,  or 
the  complete  mixture  of  its  ingredients.  He  controverts  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Sir  C.  Scudamore  detailed  above,  respecting  the  circumstances  under 
which  coagulation  takes  place,  and  the  effect  of  various  re-agents  on  the 
operation ;  Ed.   Med.  Joum.  v.  xxix.  p.  244  et  seq. ;  and  v.  xxx.  p.  248  et 

'  Dr.  Turner  informs  us,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  "  by 
a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  nitre, 
and  a  solution  of  potassa.  The  coagulation,  on  the  contrary,  is  promoted  by 
alum,  and  the  sulphates  of  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  copper ;  Chem.  p.  Ml . 

«  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  278.  *  El  Phys,  v.  2.  5.  *  v.  a.  V. 
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the  blood,  or  the  Tapour  which  arises  from  it  when  it  is  fiist 
drawn  from  the  l>ody.  Pleiik,  who  has  paid  the  most  ttteniiau 
to  it,  calls  it  gas  animale  sanguinis ;  he  conceives  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  that  it  producer  many 
important  effects  in  the  animal  oeconomy  '•  fiut  I  believe  that 
this  opinion  is  altogether  unfounded,  as  the  halitus  is  nothing 
more  than  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  necessarily  arises  from  a 
fluid  considerably  warmer  than  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  and 
which,  daring  its  evaporation,  carries  up  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  animal,  and  perhaps  even  of  saline  matter  . 

The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained :  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  does  not 
exactly  resemble  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  operation  of  external  agents  upon  it  is  not  so  well  marked, 
as  to  enable  us  to  refer  it  to  any  general  operation  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  matter.  What  renders  the  subject  mwe 
difficult  is,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  which  affect  the 
coagulation  of  blood  in  a  manner  that  we  are  quite  unable  to 
explain.  Many  causes  of  sudden  death  have  this  effect ;  light- 
ning and  electricity'^ ;  a  blow  upon  the  stomach,  or  injury  to  the 
brain ;  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  such  as  tlie  viper  and  the 
rattlesnake ;  some  acrid  vegetable  poisons,  as  laurel- water ;  also 
excessive  exercise,  and  even  violent  mental  emotions,  when  they 
produce  the  sudden  extinction  of  life,  prevent  the  usual  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  from  taking  place  ^. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  has  been  observed  in  these  cases 
between  the  want  of  coagulability  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood, 
and  the  diminution  of  contractility  in  the  muscles  after  death. 
They  are  all  found  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  incapable  of  bekig 
excited  by  the  accustomed  stimuli ;  and  it  has  been  fnrtber 
observed  that  the  body  is  disposed  to  run  rapidly  into  the  state 
of  decomposition.  These  facts  appear  to  identUy,  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  property  of  muscular  contraction  with  that 
of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  and  this  identity  is  further 
supported  by  considering  that  the  chemical  composition  of 
fibrin  is  similar  to  that  of  muscle.  For  the  knowledge  of  this 
relation  between  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Hunter, 
who  noticed  it  with  much  attention,  and  built  upon  it  some  of 
his  favourite  physiological  speculations.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  we  may  trace  to  this  source  his  celebrated  hypothesis  of 
the  life  of  the  blood,  a  doctrine  which  is  founded  upon  the 

'  Hydrologia,  p.  42.  * 

■  Fourcroy,  Syst.  v.  ix.  p.  185.  Barruel  has,  however,  lately  endeevoiired 
to  prove,  that  this  halitus  possesses  something  of  a  more  definite  character, 
and  that  it  contams  a  specific  volatile  principle  peculiar  to  each  animal,  and 
which  has  a  constderabk  resemblance  to  the  fluia  of  perspiration  ;  Journ.  of 
Science,  v.  vi.  p.  187. 

'  This  is,  however,  denied  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore. 

^  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  26. 
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principie  that  a  fluid  is  capable  of  organization,  and  tliat  it  may 
pofisesB  functions  either  iaentical  with,  or  very  similar  to,  those 
which  are  the  most  characteristic  of  tlie  living  animal  solid. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  blood  is  supposed  not  merely 
to  be  the  substance  which  gives  life  to  the  animal,  by  carrying  to 
all  parts  what  is  necessary  for  their  support  and  ))rcservatiou,  but 
that  it  is  properly  itself  an  organized  living  body,  and  even  the 
peculiar  seat  in  which  the  vitality  of  the  whole  system  resides*. 
The  question  of  the  life  of  the  blood  cannot  be  fiUly  examined, 
until  we  are  fiulher  advanced  in  our  view  of  the  animal  (eco- 
nomy, and  especially,  until  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  the 
manner  in  which,  the  term  life  ought  to  be  employed.  But  I 
nay  remark,  that  even  were  the  Hunterian  doctrine  of  the  life 
of  the  blood  to  be  fully  established,  it  would  not  offer  any  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  its  coagulation ;  for  the  same  difficulty 
still  remains,  in  what  manner  the  presence  of  life  operates  so  as 
to  prodnce  either  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  or  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  and  consistent  view  of  the  subject 
is  that  the  fibrin  has  a  natural  disposition  to  assume  the  solid 
form,  when  no  circumstance  prevents  it  from  exercising  this 
inherent  tendency.  As  it  is  gradually  added  to  the  blood,  par- 
ticle by  particle,  while  tliis  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  agitation  in  tlie 
vessels,  it  has  no  opportunity  of  concreting ;  but  when  it  is 
suffered  to  lie  at  rest,  either  within  or  without  the  vessels,  it  is 
then  able  to  exercise  its  natural  tendency.  In  this  respect  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  very  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  organized  solids  in  general,  which  only  exercise 
their  property  of  concreting  or  coalescing  under  certain  circuni- 
itances,  and  when  those  causes,  either  chemical  or  mechanical, 
which  wonld  tend  to  prevent  the  operation,  are  not  in  action. 
Upon  this  principle,  we  shall  be  inauced  to  regard  the  coagida- 
tion  of  the  blood  as  analogous  rather  to  the  operation  by  which 
the  nrascnlar  fibre  is  originally  formed,  than  to  that  by  which  its 
contractile  power  is  afterwards  occasionally  called  into  action ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  relations  pointed  out  by  Hunter,  we 
shall  find  that  the  operations  are  esentially  different  in  two  very 
important  particulars,  in  the  causes  which  produce  them,  and 
in  the  subsequent  state  of  the  parts.  The  causes  of  muscular 
contraction,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are 
exclusively  stimulants  of  various  kinds,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  of  these,  numerous  and  various  as  they  are,  has 
the  smallest  efiect  in  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
With  respect  to  the  subsequent  state  of  the  parts,  in  the  muscle 
contraction  is  always  succeeded  by  relaxation,  whereas  nothing 
at  all  resembling  this  ever  occurs  in  the  blood ;  the  fibrin,  when 
once  formed,  remains  unchanged  as  long  as  it  retains  its  chemi- 
cal composition.    Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  although  we  must 

^  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  p.  76. 
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acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  facts  pointed  out  by  Hunter,  we 
are  at  ])resent  scarcely  prepared  to  form  them  into  a  consistent 
theory ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  tlie  simple  state- 
ment, that  the  fibrin  of  tlie  blood  and  the  muscular  fibre  possess, 
the  former  the  property  of  coagulation,  and  the  latter  that  of 
contraction,  which  are  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  va- 
rious circumstances,  although  we  are  not  able,  in  these  cases,  to 
perceive  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect'. 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin, 
I  must  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  that  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
coagulum  vary  very  much  according  to  the  state  of  the  body  at 
the  time  when  the  blood  is  drawn.  The  most  important  of  these 
variations  consists  in  what  is  called  the  size,  or  buffy  coat  of  the 
blood,  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  state  of  the  crassamentum, 
when  the  upper  part  of  it  contains  no  red  particles,  but  exhibits 
a  layer  of  a  buff-coloured  substance,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  red 
clot.     This  buffy  coat  is  generally  formed  when  the  system  is 
labouring  under  inflammatoiy  fever,  and  when,  according  to 
the  modem  doctrines  of  pathology,  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
increased  action  of  the  arteries.     The  immediate  cause  of  this 
appearance  in  the  crassamentum  is  obvious ;  the  globules,  or 
other  matter  which  gives  it  the  red  colour,  begin  to  subside 
before  the  coagulation  is  completed,  so  that  the  upper  part  (tf 
the  clot  is  left  without  them.     The  remote  cause  of  the  bufiy 
coat  is  not  yet  ascertained,  although  many  experiments  have 
been  made  to  discover  it.     Hewson  thought  that  the  fibrin 
became  specifically  lighter,  and,  of  course,  the  red  particles 
comparatively  heavier,  whence  they  would  be  disposed  to  sink 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  clot;  he  also  thought  that  the  blood 
coagulated  more  slowly  '^.     Hunter  was  inclined  to  account  for 
the  appearance  by  the  firmer  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  as  it  were, 
squeezing  out   the  red  particles :  but  this  would  scarcely  ex- 
plain why  the  upper  part  of  the  clot  alone  is  left  without  Uiem. 
Hey's  opinion  is  perhaps  better  foimded,  tliat  by  the  increased 
action  of  the  vessels  the  different  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
more  intimately  mixed  together*,  while  Dr.  Davy  opposes  the 
opinion  of  Hewson  as  to  the  fact  of  the  slower  coagulation  of 
inflamed  blood*.     From  some  experiments  that  were  performed 
on  the  composition  of  the  buffy  coat  by  Dr.  Dowler,  it  appears 

*  Upon  the  same  principle  which  induced  me  to  notice  John  Hunter's 
hypothesis  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  I  shall  quote  his  opinion  respectiiig 
the  coagulation  of  Ihe  blood.  '*  My  opinion  is,  that  it  coagulates  from  an 
impression :  that  is,  its  fluidity  under  such  circumstances  being  improper, 
or  no  longer  necessary,  it  coagulates  to  answer  now  the  necessar}'  purpose 
of  solidity;"     On  the  Blood,  p.  25. 

^  Experimental  Enquiries,  p.  39,  59  et  alibi. 

'  Observations  on  the  Blood,  p.  10,  19  et  alibi. 

<  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  271. 
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that  it  ccmtaini  a  considerable  proportion  of  ierum  \  and  this,  bj 
dinuniafaing  its  viscidity,  wiU  more  readily  allow  of  the  subsidence 
of  the  red  particles.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  Hunter's 
opinion  is  in  part  correct,  for  we  find  that  the  clot  of  inflamed 
blood  obvionsly  possesses  a  firmer  texture  than  in  its  ordinary 
state,  so  that  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cloty  after  it  has  begun  to  form,  the  sarface  has  a  depression 
in  the  centre,  forming  what  is  called  the  cupped  state  of  the 
coagulum.  And  here  we  have  another  analogy  between  the 
bloQHd  and  the  muscles;  for  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  force  of  muscular  contrac* 
tion  through  the  system  generally  is  increased  in  inflammatory 
fever*. 

It  is  probably  upon  the  fibrin  that  the  property  which  the 
blood  possesses  of  repairing  the  injuries  of  the  solids  principally 
depends,  a  property  which  affords  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  the  resources  of  the  animal  osconomy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  very  forcibly  illustrates  the  slow  progress  of  medi« 
cal  information,  when  the  mind  has  once  received  an  impulse 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  surgery  must  have  heard  of  the  sympathetic  powder, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventoenUi  centur}%  engaged 
the  notice  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  This  celebrated  remedy  derived  its  virtues  not  from  its 
composition,  but  from  the  mode  of  its  application,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  weapon  by  which 
the  wound  was  inflicted ;  the  woimd  was  ordered  to  be  merely 
closed  up,  and  was  taken  no  further  care  of.  Most  men  of 
sense,  indeed,  ridiculed  the  proposal,  but  afler  being  fully  tried, 
it  was  found  that  the  sympathetic  mode  of  treating  wounds  was 
more  snccessful  than  those  plans  which  proceeded  upon  what 
were  considered  scientific  principles ;  and  it  continuen  to  gain 
ground  in  the  public  estimation,  until  at  length  some  innovator 
ventured  to  try  the  experiment  of  closing  up  the  wound  with- 
out  applying  the  sympathetic  powder  to  the  sword.     Wiseman, 

1  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  xii.  p.  91.  Hcwson  conceived  that  the  buffV  coat 
is  composed  of  fibrin,  but  that  in  inflammation  the  fibrin  acquires  a  thinner 
eonsistence,  p.  84,  45  et  alibi.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Stoker  for  a  scries 
of  observations  on  the  cause  of  the  bu%  coat  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  state 
of  the  fluid  in  which  this  particular  appearance  is  disposed  to  manifest  itself. 
The  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  the  examination  of  twenty-seven  spe« 
omens  of  blood,  in  various  inflammatory  affections  is,  that  the  formation  of 
the  buil^'  coat  does  not  depend  upon  any  purely  mechanical  cause,  but  upon 
a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  which  is  referred  more  especially  to  a  changed 
or  imperfect  chyKfication ;  Pathol.  Obs.  p.  37 .  .42  et  alibi. 

*  It  nay  not  be  uninteresting  to  peruse  the  account  which  Sydenham  gives 
of  the  buffy  coat  of  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  in  pleurisy ;  his  observa- 
tions will  be  commonly  found  to  be  correct,  although  his  hjrpotheses  are  too 
often  fidlacious ;  Observ.  circa  Morb.  Acut.  Hist.  §  6.  c.  3. 

*  See  "  A  late  Discourse,  &c.'*  by  Sir  K.  Digby,  a  treatise  which  ad* 
nmrabh^  exemplifies  the  mode  of  philosophizing  that  was  (ashionable  \t\  t\i% 
earlier  part  or  the  seventeenth  century. 
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who  wrote  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the  introduction  of 
this  mysterious  operation  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  describing 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  divided  parts  in  close  union, 
says,  "  for  here  nature  will  truly  act  her  part,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  blood  and  nourishment  to  both  sides  indifferently, 
and  finish  the  coalitus  without  your  further  assistance. 
And  this  is  that  which  gives  such  credit  to  the  sjrmpathetic 
powder."* 

Although  we  are  now  well  acquainted  with  the  general  facts 
respecting  the  re-union  of  divided  parts,  yet  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity concerning  the  exact  mode  of  the  operation.  We  find 
that  when  two  newly  cut  surfaces,  which  were  not  previously 
connected,  are  laid  in  close  apposition,  and  the  air  carefully 
excluded,  they  will  unite,  and  when  the  operation  is  performed 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  trace  of  the  wound  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  either  in  the  structure  or  functions  of  the  part 
What  will  appear  more  wonderfiil  is,  that  parts  belonging  to 
different  organs  are  capable  of  contracting  this  close  union,  the 
arteries,  veins,  and  even  the  nerves,  becoming  connected,  each 
to  each ;  and  to  add  still  further  to  the  marvellous  aspect  of 
these  operations,  we  cannot  avoid  giving  our  assent  to  the  fact, 
that  portions  of  the  body,  which  had  been  entirely  cut  off,  or 
even  of  a  different  body,  if  speedily  applied  to  a  recently  divided 
surface,  will  unite  and  retain  their  functions  ^  Although,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  right, 
if  we  disbelieve  the  wonderful  tales  that  we  find  in  the  works 
of  the  older  writers,  yet  our  scepticism  may  be  carried  too  far; 
and  accordingly  it  is  now  admitted,  that  the  operations  of 
TaUacotius,  or  Tagliacozzi,  a  name  which  could  not  until  lately 
be  admitted  into  a  serious  discussion,  were  founded  upon 
correct  principles.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  a  process  of  an 
analogous  nature  had  been  long  practised  in  India,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  with  complete  success,  by 
Mr.  Carpue. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fibrin  is  the  intermedium  by  which  the  process  is  effected,  yet 

»  Chir.  Treat,  b.  6.  c.  1.  p.  342. 

'  Hunter  caused  the  spurs  of  a  young  cock  to  adhere  to  the  comb  of 
another  cock,  and  the  testicles  were  found  to  become  united  to  the  internal 
cavities  of  other  animals.  He  remarks,  "  The  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
circumstances  respecting  union,  is  by  removing  a  part  of  one  body  and  after- 
vards  uniting  it  to  some  other  part  of  another,  where,  on  one  side,  there  can 
be  no  assistance  given  to  the  union,  as  the  divided  or  separated  part  is  hardly 
^le  to  do  more  than  preserve  its  own  living  principle,  and  accept  of  the  union  ;*' 
Treatise  on  the  Blood,  p.  208.  I  may  notice  in  this  connexion  the  observa- 
tions of  Is.  St.  Hilaire,  on  what  he  styles,  **  anomalies  par  jonction  et  par 
fusion,"  contained  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer; 
p.  535  et  seq.  He  remarks,  that  the  preternatural  union  of  parts  is  regulated, 
not  so  much  by  their  contiguity  as  by  the  similarity  of  their  nature,  according 
to  the  general  principle  announced  by  G.  St.  Hilaire,  which  he  somewhat 
quaintly  names,  "  Faffinite  de  soi  faire  soi."  See  the  article  *'  Monstre/*  in 
the  Diet  Class.  d*Hist.  Nat.  t.  xi. 
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I  coDfess  that  I  know  of  no  rational  method  in  which  we  can 
explain  the  successive  steps  of  the  operation.  We  may,  indeed, 
conceive  of  the  divided  end  of  an  artery,  which  belongs  to  the 
cut  surface  nearest  the  heart,  discharging  a  portion  of  its  fibrin, 
which  may  coagulate  and  form  a  basis,  or  nidus,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  through  which  the  current  of  blood  may  afterwards  form 
a  new  channel ;  but  in  what  way  this  stream  is  to  discover  the 
ends  of  the  arteries  of  the  other  surface,  by  what  power  it  is  to 
enter  them,  how  these  insulated  parts  are  to  propel  their  blood 
into  the  veins,  and  lastly,  bow  the  veins  of  the  divided  part 
are  to  transmit  their  contents  into  the  veins  of  the  body,  are 
questions  that  at  present,  I  apprehend,  we  are  not  able  to 
answer'. 

A  curious  series  of  facts  relative  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  portions  of  coagulum  acquire 
an  organized  structure,  has  been  lately  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  principally  derived  from  the  microscopical  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Bauer.  It  is  stated  that  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  always  present  in  the  blood,  that,  during  its  coagulation, 
this  acid  is  extricated,  and  that  by  its  extrication  it  forms  linear 
passages  or  tubes  in  the  substance  of  the  blood,  into  which  the 
vessels  of  contiguous  parts  are  elongated,  and  which  become 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  arteries.  It  would  appear  that  the 
serum  is  the  nidus  in  which  these  tubes  are  formed,  as  they  are 
said  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  globules,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  more  immediate  constituents  of  the  fibrin. 
It  is  not  expressly  stated  whether  the  tubes  are  themselves  con- 
Terted  into  blood-vessels,  or  whether  they  only  afford  spaces  in 
which  vessels  are  formed,  nor  does  it  seem  quite  clear  what  con- 
nexion the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  has  with  the 
production  of  the  tubes.  Without  calling  in  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Bauer's  observations,  it  may  be  remarked,  con- 
cerning the  hypothesis  that  is  deduced  from  them,  that  the 
formation  of  regular  tubes  could  not  be  the  result  of  the  extri- 
cation of  gas  in  a  viscid  fluid,  the  formation  of  the  tubes  must 
therefore  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  in  the  fluid  in  question  to 
assume  an  organic  arrangement.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer 
are  valuable,  as  showing  the  mechanical  structure  which  the 
blood  exhibits,  during  the  process  by  which  it  becomes  organ-. 
ized,  but,  I  apprehend,  they  throw  no  further  light  upon  the 
operation^.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  so  subtile  a  property 
as  that  by  which  the  blood  is  enabled  to  acquire  an  organic 

>  It  may  be  amusiDg  to  observe  the  uses  which  are  ascribed  to  the  crassa. 
meDtum  of  the  blood  by  Plenk»  a  writer  of  extensive  information  and  general 
accuracy.  The  uses  which  he  points  out  are  three ;  1.  (to  employ  his  own 
words)  "  flanguini  ruborem  conciliat;*'  2.  by  the  gravity  of  its  metallic  in- 
i^wfients,  it  irritates  the  heart  and  arteries  more  effectually  than  the  lighter 
parddes  of  serum;  8.  at  the  same  time  it  imparts  motion  to  the  lighter  par^ 
tides  of  the  serum. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  181  et  seq.;  for  1820,  p.  2, 
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arrangement,  should  be  destroyed  by  its  being  subjected  to  th» 
action  of  the  air-pump*. 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  properties  of  fibrin  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  they  appear  exactly  to  resemble  those  of 
the  muscular  fibre ;  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by 
nitric  acid  and  the  other  re-agents,  so  as  to  be  lully  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  liquid  flesh,  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  by 
the  older  physiologists.  For  the  first  correct  account  of  the 
chemical  relations  of  fibrin  we  are  indebted  to  Fourcroy,  Van* 
quelin,  and  Beithollet ;  it  has  been  lately  examined  by  Berze> 
lius,  whose  experiments  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  correct 
that  we  possess  upon  the  subject*. 

Sect.  4.     Red  Particles. 

After  having  described  the  fibrin,  I  proceed  to  the  other  con- 
st! tuent  of  the  crassam  en  turn,  the  red  particles  or  globules'.  These, 
from  the  singularity  of  their  appearance  and  organization,  have 
attracted  an  unusual  share  of  attention,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  almost  innumerable  observations  and  experiments.  Soon 
after  the  microscope  was  introduced  into  anatomical  researches, 
these  peculiar  bodies  were  observed  by  Malpighi,  and  wfere 
afterwards  more  minutely  examined  by  Leeuwenhoek.  They 
were  at  first  described  simply  as  globules  floating  in  the  scrum, 
and  giving  the  blood  its  red  colour,  but  as  obser\'ations  were 
multiplied,  en'ors  and  absurdities  were  advanced  in  an  almost 

*  Dr.  Davy  has  published  the  result  of  some  experiments  on  the  subject, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  he  concludes  that  Sir 
Everard  Home's  hypothesis  is  so  far  unfounded  as  respects  the  existence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Davy  remarks  that  the  gas  observed  by  Mr. 
Bauer,  is  probably  azote,  implying  his  belief  that  gas  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  contained  in  the  blood.  His  experiments  would,  indeed,  lead  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  there  is  no  gas  in  recent  blood ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  506. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  in  blood,  or  at  least  the 
fact  that  carbonic  acid  may  be  disengaged  from  blood,  by  merely  removing 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  seems  to  be  established  by  Vogel ;  Ann.  Chim. 
t.  xciii.  p.  71  et  scq.,  and  Ann.  Phil.  v.  vii.  p.  57 ;  by  Mr.  Brande,  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1818,  p  181 ;  and  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  p.  27 ;  see  also  Dr.  EIIiotson*s 
Physiol,  p.  145,  6.  This  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  the 
Professors  Tiodemann,  Gmelin,  and  Mitscherlich ;  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periments is  adverse  to  the  conclusion  of  Vogel,  Brande,  and  Scudamore; 
Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  v.  i.  p.  590  et  seq. ;  while  the  contrary  doctrine  is 
maintained  by  Dr.  M.  Edwards,  in  his  art.  **  Blood,"  in  the  Cyc.  of  Anat. 
V.  i.  p.  415.  Dr.  Stevens  has  likewise  endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  venous  blood,  by  showing  that  hydrogen  and  oxyged 
gases  are  capable  of  attracting  it  from  the  blood,  when  it  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  air  pump ;  Proceedings  of  the  R.  S.  for  1834,  5,  p.  834. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  conflicting  opinions. 

»  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  200. 

•  I  have  retained  the  ordinary  description  of  the  clot,  as  composed  of 
fibrin  and  the  red  globules,  although  some  late  experiments,  of  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  below,  may  throw  some  doubt  upon  its  accuracy.  I  may  ffc 
mark  that  all  the  vertebrated  animals  have  red  blood,  while  in  the  inverte- 
brated  animals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  blood  is  nearly  colourless. 
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equal  proportion.  Leeuwen.hoek  himself  invented  a  fanciful  hy- 
pothesis, which  had  a  long  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
most  enlightened  physiologists,  that  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  were  composed  of  a  series  of  globular  bodies  descending 
in  regular  gradations ;  each  of  the  red  particles  was  supposed 
to  be  made  up  of  six  particles  of  serum,  a  particle  of  serum  of 
six  particles  of  lymph,  &c. '  This  hj'pothesis,  for  which  there 
really  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  foundation,  was  so 
suited  to  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  age,  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  without  any  examination  of  its  truth,  received  as  the 
basis  of  many  learned  speculations  in  that  and  the  succeeding 
age,  and  even  formed  a  leading  feature  in  the  pathological  spe- 
culations of  Boerhaave.  The  futility  of  the  aoctrinc  was  ex- 
posed by  Lancisi  and  Senac,  but  it  still  maintained  its  grouud 
until  the  time  of  Hallcr. 

Next  to  the  obser\'ations  of  Leeuwenhoek,  those  of  Hewson 
were  the  most  elaborate,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great  ac- 
curacy. He  describes  the  red  particles  as  consisting  of  a  solid 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  vesicle  filled  witli  a  fluid.  He  informs 
us,  that  by  adding  water  to  them  they  swell  out,  the  surround- 
ing vesicle  becomes  thinner,  and  at  length  bursts,  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind  ;  the  whole  substance  of  the  particles  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  imparts  to  it  their  red  colour.  It  appears  also  that 
those  animals  which  have  white,  or  rather  colourless  blood,  pos- 
sess particles  which  are  supposed  to  be  similar  in  their  general 
form  and  organization  to  those  of  the  red-blooded  animals ;  we 
are  likewise  informed  that  they  are  of  different  sizes  in  different 
animals,  and  that  their  size  bears  no  ratio  to  that  of  the  animal 
fitom  which  they  are  taken,  as,  for  example,  they  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  size  in  the  ox  and  the  mouse,  larger  in  birds,  and 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  skate ;  in  birds,  amphibia,  and  in  insects, 
they  are  elUptical,  but,  excepting  in  their  form,  they  resemble 
those  of  the  human  subject.  We  have  an  account  of  some  sin- 
gular changes  that  are  produced  upon  their  colour  and  form  by 
various  chemical  re-agents,  especially  by  some  saline  bodies. 
Alkalies  and  acids,  when  moderately  strong,  first  corrugate  the 
vesicle,  and  afterwards  seem  to  dissolve  or  decompose  the  whole 
of  the  globules  ;  nitre  has  the  property  of  considerably  height- 
ening the  colour,  so  as  to  convert  it  to  a  bright  red,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  some  other  substances  by  which  their  colour 
is  destroyed  without  changing  their  form'. 

Hunter,  who  made  many  obser>'ations  on  these  bodies,  differs 
essentially  in  his  account  of  them  from  Hewson.     He  is  silent 

'  For  an  account  of  Leeuwenhoek's  supposed  discoveries  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  globules,  see  Marline,  in  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.ii.  p.  74  ct  seq.; 
the  whole  of  this  Essay  is  well  worth  perusing,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  prosecuting  physiological  inquiries,  that  was  pursued  by  the  learned 
matheiDaticiaiis  about  a  century  ago.  The  earliest  of  Leeuwenhoeck's  papers 
appears  to  be  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1674,  No.  23. 

s  Phil.  Trans,  for  1778,  p.  303  et  seq.     Tab.  12.     Also  Exper.  Eu^. 
▼.  iii.  ch.  1. 
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respectiiig  the  central  nucleus  and  the  investing  vesicle ;  there 
are  some  animals  in  which  he  could  not  discover  any  globules, 
as  the  silkworm  and  the  lobster,  and  he  never  observed  them,  in 
any  case,  to  assume  the  elliptical  form,  described  by  Hewson. 
He  does  not  regard  them  as  properly  solid  bodies,  but  as  liquids 
possessing  a  central  attraction,  which  determines  their  figure ;  a 
circumstance  that  might  identify  them  with  substances  of  an 
oily  nature,  were  it  not  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
globules  are  miscible  with  water,  and  that  they  always  pre- 
sene  the  same  size,  and  are  never  disposed  to  run  together  or 
coalesce'. 

Tlie  globules  of  the  blood  have  been  also  examined  by  the 
Abbe  Torre,  by  Monro,  and  more  lately  by  Dr.  Young,  by  MM. 
Prcvost  and  Dumas,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  Dr.  M.  Edwards.  Torr6 
supposed  them  to  be  flattened  annular  bodies,  or  like  rings  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  separate  parts  cemented  together';  to 
Monro  they  exhibited  the  appearance  of  circular  flattened  bo- 
dies like  coins  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre,  which  he  con- 
ceived was  not  owing  to  a  perforation,  as  Torre  had  imagined, 
but  only  to  a  depression '.  Some  remarks  were  published  on 
the  subject  by  Cavallo,  who  conceived  that  all  these  appear- 
ances  were  deceptive,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  modification 
of  the  rays  of  light,  as  affected  by  the  form  of  the  particle,  and 
he  concludes  that  they  are  in  fact  simple  spheres*.  But  the  ac- 
count which  Dr.  Young  has  given  of  these  bodies,  to  a  certain 
extent,  coincides  with  the  description  of  Hewson.  He  remarks 
that  if  the  globules  be  viewed  by  a  strong  light,  they  will  ap- 
pear like  simple  transparent  spheres,  but  that  if  we  examine 
them  by  a  confined  and  diversified  light,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  ascertain  their  real  figure  and  structure.  The  particles  of 
the  blood  of  the  skate,  fi-om  their  size  and  distinctness,  are  the 
most  proper  for  this  kind  of  examination,  and  he  found  their 
form  to  be  like  that  of  an  almond,  but  less  pointed  and  a  little 
flattened ;  they  consist  of  an  external  envelope  containing  a 
central  nucleus.  This  nucleus  is  independent  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  for  when  this  latter  has  been  re- 
moved or  destroyed,  the  nucleus  still  a))pears  to  retain  its  ori- 

*  On  the  Blood,  p.  40  et  se(\,  Mr.  Bauer,  liowever,  found  that  when  the 
investing  vesicle  is  removed,  the  nuclei  are  disposed  to  unite  together,  and 
upon  this  property  the  formation  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  supposed  to  depend; 
Pnil.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  176.  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  in  like  manner, 
suppose  that  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  in  the  act  of  its  spontaneous 
coagulation,  is  formed  by  the  central  globules  adhering  together  in  the  form  of 
fibres ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xxiii.  p.  51. 

2  Phil.  Trans,  for  1763,  p.  252  et  seq. 

*  We  must  not  omit  noticing  the  result  of  Prof.  Amici's  examination  of 
the  globules,  as  given  us  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  p.  120. 
It  may  afl[brd  curious  matter  for  speculation  to  tho?e  who  place  much  con- 
fidence in  microscopical  observations ;  it  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that 
the  statement  does  not  come  directly  from  the  author  himself. 

*  Medical  Properties  of  Factitious  Airs,  p.  237  et  seq. 
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gioal  form.  The  nucleus  is  much  smaller  than  the  part  sur- 
rounding it,  being  only  about  one-third  the  length  and  one-half 
the  breadth  of  the  whole  particle.  We  are  informed  that  the 
entire  particle  of  the  human  blood  is  not  larger  than  the  central 
portion  of  the  particle  of  the  skate.  Dr.  Young  found  that  the 
particle  in  the  human  subject  is  flattened,  and  has  a  depression 
m  the  centre,  somewhat  as  was  described  by  Monro,  but  much 
less  in  degree  \ 

The  observations  and  experiments  which  have  been  lately 
made  upon  the  blood  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  present  us  with  a 
view  of  its  nature  and  constitution  that  is,  in  some  respects, 
diflerent  from  the  one  generally  adopted.  They  regard  it  as 
essentially  composed  of  serum,  holding  in  suspension  a  quantity 
of  red  particles,  which  consist  of  central  colourless  globules  en- 
closed in  a  coloured  vesicle.  When  the  fluid  is  drawn  from  the 
vessels,  the  central  globules,  in  consequence,  as  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, of  the  loss  of  their  envelope,  are  attracted  together,  and 
disposed  to  arrange  themselves  in  lines  or  fibres,  thus  forming 
the  basis  of  the  clot  or  crassamentum.  These  fibres,  by  the 
network  which  they  form,  mechanically  entangle  a  quantity  of 
the  serum  and  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  by  simple  drain- 
ing, or  by  sufficient  ablution  in  water,  may  be  removed  from 
them.  What  is  then  procured  is  the  pure  fibrin,  which  is  thus 
identified  with  the  central  globule,  and  the  clot  generally  with 
the  entire  particle '.  The  colouring  matter  is  supposed  to  be  a 
compound  of  a  peculiar  animal  substance  and  tne  peroxide  of 
iron ;  water  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  breaking  down 
these  vesicles,  and  to  detach  them  fix>m  their  nuclei,  but  does  not 
dissolve  them.  The  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  examined 
the  nature  of  this  animal  matter,  nor  to  have  made  any  particular 
obser\'ations  upon  the  state  or  quantity  of  the  iron,  nor  have  they 
entered  into  any  detail  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  albumen  ; 

>  Med.  Liter,  p.  545.  Mr.  Bauer  lias  observed  that  the  form  of  the  globules 
of  the  skate  is  oval  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  becomes  flattened  after 
its  death ;  this  circumstance  may  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  tend  to  reconcile 
the  discordant  statements  that  we  meet  with  on  this  subject ;  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1818,  p.  174.  We  have  some  curious  observations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas 
on  the  form  and  size  of  the  globules  in  different  classes  of  animals,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  they  differ  considerably  in  these  respects  both  from 
each  other  and  horn  human  blood ;  Ann.  Chim.  and  Phys.  t.  xviii.  p.  280  et 
seq. ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  154.. 6;  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.  v.  vii.  p.  190,  1. 
See  also  Dr.  M.  Edwards,  in  Cyc.  of  Anat.,  art.  •*  Blood  ;**  where  we  have 
ao  account  of  the  opinion  of  this  acute  observer  on  the  various  controverted 
points  respecting  the  red  globules,  together  with  some  original  observations. 
Among  these  the  most  important  are  that  the  globules  occasionally  are  found 
to  diflfer  in  size  in  the  same  individual,  p.  405 ;  that  the  form  and  size  of  the 
^obules  in  the  invertebrate  animals  are  irregular  and  variable,  p«  408.  His 
general  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  globules 
are  contained  in  p.  409 ;  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  agree,  in  all  respects, 
with  those  of  Dr.  Hodgkin. 

^  I  may  observe  that  Bcrzelius  always  considers  the  fibrin  and  the  rrd 
globes  as  distinct  proximate  principles ;  Prog,  of  Anim.  Chem.  p.  \6^  %Z^  \^«, 
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they  only  state  that  various  re-agents  act  upon  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  upon  fibrin.  The  existence  ox  the  uncoagulaUe 
matter  is  recognized,  and  is  characterized  as  a  substance  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  precipitable  by  the  salts  of 
lead ;  they  suppose,  with  Berzelius,  that  it  is  combined  with 
lactate  of  soda.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  their  re- 
searches consists  in  the  experiments  on  the  proportional  quan- 
tity of  globules  contained  in  the  blood  of  different  kinds  of 
animals,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  same  animal.  They  ap- 
pear to  bear  a  ratio  to  its  temperature,  for  we  are  informed,  that 
the  higher  is  the  natural  temperature  of  the  animal,  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  red  particles  in  the  blood,  and  that  arterial 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  them  than  venous  blood  '. 

Dr.  Hodgkin's  examination  of  the  blood  formed  a  part  of 
the  miscroscopical  observations  which  he  made,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Lister,  upon  various  animal  substances :  they  inform 
us  that  they  employed  for  this  purpose  an  instrument,  which  was 
found  on  comparison  to  be  equal  to  the  celebrated  one  lately 
brought  into  this  country  by  Prof.  Amici.  The  first  object  to 
which  they  directed  their  attention  was  the  globules  of  the  blood, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  older  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek, 
Haller,  and  Fontana,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Mr.  Bauer  and 
the  French  physiologists,  are  said  to  be  not  spherical,  and  not 
to  consist  of  a  central  nucleus,  enclosed  in  a  vesicle.  The  de- 
scription given  of  these  bodies  is  that  "  the  particles  of  the  human 
blood  appear  to  consist  of  circular  flattened  transparent  cakes, 
which,  when  seen  singly,  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  colour- 
less. Their  edges  are  rounded,  and  being  the  thickest  part, 
occasion  a  depression  in  the  middle,  which  exists  on  both  sur- 
faces.'* We  are  told,  however,  that  this  convexity  is  not  consi- 
derable, and  in  some  of  the  particles  is  not  to  be  observed.  The 
estimate  of  the  diameter  of  the  particles  is  toW  of  an  inch  ;  the 
thickness  of  the  particles  is  about  ^3-  of  their  diameter.  With 
respect  to  the  particles  of  other  animals,  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin  and  Mr.  Lister  agree  with  those  of  MM.  Prevost  and 
Dumas,  as  to  their  "  having  a  circular  form  in  the  mammalia, 
and  an  elliptical  one  in  the  other  three  classes."  The  diameter 
and  the  thickness  do  not  bear  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  in  (he 
different  species.  The  elliptical  particles  are  invariably  larger 
than  the  circular,  but  are  proportionally  thinner ;  the  particles 
are  more  numerous  in  birds,  but  smaller  than  in  either  reptiles 
or  fishes.  The  central  globules,  which  are  described  by  Mr. 
Bauer  and  others  as  so  obvious,  and  which  are  supposed  by  Dr. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  and  Phys.  t.  xxiii.  p.  50  et  seq.  and  90  etseq. ;  Quart.  Joum. 
V.  xvi.  p.  115  et  seq.  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  do  not  refer  to  any  of  Sir  Et. 
Home's  papers  on  the  blood,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  have  learned  how  far  their  microscopical  ob- 
servations agreed  with  those  of  Mr.  Bauer  ;  we  may,  however,  remark  upon 
the  coincidence  between  their  account  of  the  fibrin  and  Mr.  Bauer's  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  onjgin  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
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II.  Edwards  to  perform  00  important  a  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  body,  are  not  recognized  bj  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  whole  system  of  central  nuclei  and  vesicular  en- 
velopes is  equally  unfounded.  Sir  Ev.  Home's  hypothesis,  that 
the  particles  are  not  disposed  to  coalesce  in  their  entire  state, 
appears  also  to  be  incorrect ;  Dr.  Hodgkin  found  them  disposed 
to  combine  in  this  state  only.  This  is  best  seen  when  the  blood 
is  viewed  between  two  slips  of  glass ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  following  appearances  may  be  observed :  "  When 
the  blood  of  man,  or  of  any  other  animal  having  circular  particles, 
is  examined  in  this  manner,  considerable  agitation  is  at  first  seen 
to  take  place  among  the  particles ;  but  as  this  subsides  they 
apply  themselves  to  each  other  by  their  broad  surfaces,  and  form 
piles  or  rouleaux,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  length. 
These  rouleaux  often  again  combine  amongst  themselves,  the 
end  of  one  being  attached  to  the  side  of  another,  producing  at 
times  very  curious  ramifications.^ ' 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  microscopical  observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  different  substances ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  disagree- 
ment with  each  other,  I  have  been  induced  to  remark  upon  the 
little  confidence  which,  in  most  cases,  can  be  placed  in  them. 
My  animadversions,  however,  have  always  proceeded  upon  ge- 
neral grounds;  at  the  same  time  that  I  may  appear  to  underrate 
the  vflJue  of  the  observations,  I  acknowledge  the  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  of  tliose  physiologists  who  have  devoted  their  time 
and  attention  to  this  object,  and  I  ascribe  their  failure  to  the  in- 
herent deficiences  of  the  instrument  And  in  no  instance  have 
I  had  more  reason  to  adhere  to  my  former  opinion  than  in  the 
present,  where  we  find  various  physiologists  of  the  highest  re- 
spectabiUty  for  moral  and  scientific  character,  giving  a  completely 
afferent  account  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  From  the  state- 
ments that  are  given  above,  especially  from  the  abstract  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin^s  paper,  the  question  resolves  itself  very  much  into  one 
of  personal  authority.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  respective 
goodness  of  the  instruments  employed,  because  the  different  ob- 
servers describe  what  they  saw  as  being  perfectly  distinct  and 
obvious,  and  not  presenting  that  confused  or  imccrtain  aspect, 
which  arises  from  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  the  lens.  We 
are  compelled  to  suppose  that  all  the  observers,  excepting  one, 
have  fallen  into  some  error,  either  depending  upon  an  optical 
deception,  or  resulting  from  some  unconscious  and  involuntary 
bias  of  the  mind  towards  a  previous  hypothesis.  Indeed,  the 
more  beautiful  is  the  speculation,  and  the  more  completely  do 
the  observations  chime  in  with  all  its  parts,  the  more  are  they  to 
be  suspected.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  much  as  the 
naturalist  has  been  indebted  to  the  microscope,  by  bringing  into 
view  many  beings,  of  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  ascer- 

^  PhiL  Aiag.  aod  Ann.  Pbil  v.  li.  p.  130  et  leq. 
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tained  the  existence,  the  physiologist  has  not  yet  derived  any 
great  benefit  from  the  instrument.  Except  the  simple  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  globules  of  the  blood  and  of  some  of  the  animal 
fluids  which  are  derived  from  it,  and  of  the  spermatic  animalcules, 
I  am  not  aware  that  we  owe  it  any  further  obligations,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  boasted  improvements  of  modem  times,  I 
do  not  very  clearly  perceive  that  we  have  yet  advanced  much 
beyond  Leeuwenhoek  and  Hooke,  in  our  power  of  discriminating 
minute  objects. 

There  has  been  as  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
size,  as  the  form  of  these  particles.  Without  recurring  to  the 
older  and  less  correct  observations,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
those  of  Dr.  Young,  Captain  Kater,  Mr.  Bauer,  and  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin ;  Dr.  Young  *  and  Captain  Kater  *  both  agree  that  the 
particles  of  the  human  blood  are  between  xsVo  ^^nd  ^uVo  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  taking  the  medium,  3-5^77  of  an  inch,  while 
Dr.  Hodgkin  estimates  them  at  -3  oVo  >  Mr.  Bauer  supposes  them 
to  be  considerably  larger ;  in  their  entire  state  he  estimates  them 
at  tVoo  of  an  inch,  and  even  when  they  have  lost  their  external 
part,  the  nucleus  is  said  to  be  j^^V 0  ^^  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter ' ;  it 
is  not  stated  whether  the  observations  of  Dr.  Young  and  Captain 
Kater  were  made  upon  the  entire  globule,  or  upon  the  central 
pai't  only.  These  estimates  unfortunately  differ  so  much  from 
each  other  as  to  throw  a  considerable  doubt  upon  their  correct- 
ness; but  upon  the  whole,  T  feel  disposed  to  assent  to  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Young  and  Captain  Kater,  from  their  coincidence 
with  each  other,  cdthough  made  with  a  different  kind  of  ap- 
paratus *. 

The  composition  and  chemical  properties  of  these  bodies  still 
remain  the  subject  of  controversy,  for  although  they  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  acute  of  the  modem 
chemists,  the  results  which  they  have  obtained  are  so  discordant, 
that  we  cannot  deduce  any  consistent  or  decided  conclusion  from 
them.  This, in  some  measure,  depends  upon  the  difficulty  which 
there  is  in  procuring  them  in  a  separate  state ;  there  appears  to 
be  no  method  of  detaching  them  from  the  serum  in  which  they 
are  enveloped,  without  at  the  same  time  affecting  the  constitu- 
tion and  properties  of  the  globules  themselves.  The  experi- 
ments of  Berzelius  are  the  most  elaborate,  and  probably  those 
on  which  we  ought  to  place  the  most  confidence ;  but  I  think  it 
may  be  objected  to  them,  that  according  to  the  method  which 

»  Med.  Liter,  p.  555.  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  187. 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818,  p.  173.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  our  two 
most  correct  observers,  we  have  the  one  estimating  them  at  above  three  times 
the  size  of  the  other.     See  Phil.  Mag.  and  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  133. 

*  Cavallo  states  that  the  particles  varied  in  size,  the  larger  being  .0003  and 
the  smaller  .0004  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  p.  249.  The  estimate  of  Dr.  M. 
Edwards  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  that 
of  Prevost  and  Dumas.  On  this,  as  on  so  many  other  subjects  that  have 
passed  under  our  review,  the  opinion  of  Raspail  differs  from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors  and  contemporaries ;  §  904  et  seq. 
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he  adopted,  the  globules  would  be  necessarily  mixed  with  some 
of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  blood.  His  result  is,  that  these 
bodies  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  other  parts  of  the  blood, 
except  in  their  colour,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  a  quantity  of 
the  red  oxide  of  iron  being  found  among  their  ashes  after  com- 
bustion'. 

The  discovery  of  iron  in  the  blood  appears  to  have  been 
originally  made  by  Menghini  *,  and  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
later  observers,  although  they  have  differed  very  much  both  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  the  iron  and  the  state  in  which  it  exists. 
Menghini  himself,  and  some  of  the  earlier  chemists,  seem  to  have 
very  much  over-rated  it ;  Fourcroy's  account  does  not  enable  us 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  it  in  the  blood  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  ',  but  we  are  informed  by  Berzelius,  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  separated  from  the  other  part,  leaves  one- 

^  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  212  et  seq.  Raspail  seems  to  think  that  the 
globules  of  the  blood  are  essentially  albuminous ;  they  owe  their  colour  to  a 
thin  film  which  is  also  albuminous  ;  he  admits  the  presence  of  iron  and  its 
efiect  in  producing  colour,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  :  §  913  et  seq.  and  930  et  seq. 

'  Menghini's  Memoir;  Bonon.  Comment,  t.  ii.  pars  2,  p.  244,  et  seq.; 
gives  an  account  of  a  prodigious  number  of  experiments  which  he  performed 
on  the  blood  of  various  animals,  as  well  as  other  animal  substances.  Most  of 
the  experiments  are  related  only  in  a  summary  manner,  but  some  of  them  arc 
detailed  with  more  minuteness.  In  the  first  series  he  used  five  ounces  (2400 
nains)  of  the  blood  of  a  dog,  and  by  calcination  he  obtained  24  srains  of  resi- 
duum, to  which  he  applied  a  magnet,  and  found  very  nearly  the  whole  to  be  at- 
tracted by  it.  The  calx  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  particles ;  the  one,  **  splen- 
didiores,"  which  were  the  most  easily  attracted  ;  the  other,  "  colore  ad  crocuni 
martis  vergentes,'*  also  magnetic,  but  less  so  than  the  former  ;  p.  245,  246. 
As  the  Bolonese  Commentaries  may  not  be  accessible  to  every  one,  1  shall 
transcribe  an  experiment  that  was  made  upon  human  blood.  '*  Humani  enim 
taoguinisglobulos  uniuslibraevehementissimoignedimidiamhoram  vexavimus; 
vexatos  ebullireprimum  aliquantisper,  tum  ex  improviso  flammulam  emittere 
conspeximus.  Erat  hsec  caerulea  ad  instar  earum  rerum  sulphurearum,  quae 
solitte  sunt  adhiberi  ad  transmutandum  ferrum  in  chalybem.  Metus  fuit  ne 
einissa  flammula,  cum  materiam  omnem  absumeret,  curiositatem  quoque  nos- 
tram  eluderet.  Quapropter  subsidentem  in  vase  materiem  illico  supra  por- 
phyritem  LcUius  efTudit.  Hsec  granorum  28  ponderis  inventa  est.  Hanc 
postea  cum  supra  eburneum  planum  extendissem,  in  grandiuscula  qusedam 
corpora,  inter  quse  unum  eminuit  figura  subrotundum,  magnitudine  ceteris 
praecellens,  granum  parvuli  ciceris  adaequans,  offendi.  Periclitari  bine,  volui 
an  ad  cultrum  magneticum  omnia  accederent ;  accesserunt  autem  super  ea 
vdlocitate,  qua  solet  ferrum  purissimum.  Porro  corpusculum  illud,  quo  ce- 
teris magnitudine  prsestabat,  discissum  et  fractum  intus  cavum,  nitentibus  lineis 
dtsdnctum,  figura,  duritie,  et  colore  ubicunque  simillimum  fusco  ferro,  medio- 
ciis  lentis  auxilio  cognovimus."  p  260,  261.  On  this  subject  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  remark  that  Menghini*s  paper  affords  one  instance  out  of  many 
others,  written  at  that  period,  where  we  may  be  assured  that  the  facts  as 
stated  cannot  be  true,  yet  where  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  source  of  fallacy, 
or  to  determine  in  what  deeree  the  experimentalist  was  himself  deceived  or 
wished  to  deceive  others,  l^enk ;  Hydrol.  p.  38;  s«iys  that  Rhades  discovered 
ihe  iron  in  the  blood.  In  25  pounds  of  blood,  ,the  average  ouaiitity  in  a  roan, 
he  found  two  drachms  of  oxide  of  iron.  Vauquelin  says  that  Lemery  dis« 
covered  it;  Ann.  Chim.  et.  Phys.  t.i.  p.  9. 

'  System,  t.  ix.  p.  207, 
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eightieth  of  an  incombustible  residuum,  of  which  rather  more 
than  one-half  is  an  oxide  of  iron  \ 

We  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  state  this 
iron  exists ;  it  would  appear  not  to  be  in  the  form  of  any  of  the 
known  salts  of  this  metal,  because,  before  the  blood  has  been 
calcined,  we  cannot  detect  the  iron  by  the  tests  which  usually 
indicate  its  presence,  yet  its  solubility  in  the  serum,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  its  possessing  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  saline  state.  Berzelius  has  performed 
many  experiments  on  this  point,  but  his  conclusion  is  merely  a 
negative  one,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  combine  the  serum 
with  any  salt  of  iron,  so  as  to  produce  a  compound  similar  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  *. 

The  existence  of  iron  in  the  globules  of  the  blood  is,  however, 
clearly  proved  ;  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  determining 
the  state  in  which  it  exists,  and  from  the  property  which  iron 
possesses  of  colouring  the  substances  with  which  it  is  united,  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  iron  gives  the  blood  its 
red  colour.  We  are  not,  I  apprehend,  in  possession  of  any  £eu:t4 
by  which  this  opinion  can  be  either  decisively  proved  or  dis- 
proved, but  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  probable  presump- 
tion. It  has  indeed  been  opposed  by  some  writers  of  high 
authority ;  of  these  one  of  the  first,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
of  respectability,  is  Wells '.  But  his  experimeuts  seem  to  me 
only  to  prove  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  salt  of  iron,  or  of  iron  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  affected  by 
the  ordinary  tests,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  Brande 
has  also  attempted  to  prove  that  the  colour  of  the  blood  does 
not  depend  upon  iron  ,  because  he  found  the  indications  of  the 
presence  of  iron  to  be  as  considerable  in  the  parts  of  the  blood 
that  are  without  colour  as  in  the  globules  themselves ;  and  in- 
deed his  results  would  rather  tend  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of 
iron  in  the  blood  is  too  minute  to  produce  any  effect  m  it,  tiian 
to  explain  its  action  on  the  different  component  parts  of  this 
fluid.  But  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  iron,  I  may  remark 
that  they  are  at  variance  with  the  later  and  apparently  more 
elaborate  experiments  of  Berzelius. 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  more  lately  performed  on 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  or  the  hematosine,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  by  Vauquelin,  which  he  regards  as  confirming 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Brande.  They  consisted  in  digesting 
the  crassamentum  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  a 
portion  of  the  albumen  and  fibrin,  together  with  the  colouring 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  215. 

^  Med.  Chir,  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  221.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  announced  as 
the  result  of  direct  experiment,  that  the  iron  of  the  blood  was  in  the  state  o£ 
sub-phosphate,  but  Vauquelin  has  since  retracted  this  opinion ;  Pourcroy't 
System,  v.  ix.  p.  207,  208. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797,  p.  416  etseq. 
^  PbiL  Trans,  for  1812,  p.  90  et  seq. 
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matter,  which  last  is  thrown  down  separately  from  the  solution 
hy  ammonia.  The  colouring  matter  subsides  from  the  fluid, 
andy  by  sufficient  washing,  may  be  obtained,  as  it  is  supposed, 
in  a  pure  state ;  if  it  be  then  diffused  through  water  it  pro- 
duces a  fluid  of  a  purplish  colour,  in  which  the  presence  of 
iron  is  not  indicated  by  the  ususd  tests,  while  they  readily 
detect  it  in  the  fluid  from  which  the  colouring  matter  has  sub- 
sided \  But  I  apprehend  that  this  cannot  be  considered  as 
deciding  the  point ;  for  we  may  observe  that  after  the  crassa- 
mentum  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  re-agents, 
the  constitution  and  chemical  properties  of  its  component 
parts  will  be  considerably  alterea,  so  as  not  to  afford  us  any 
certain  indication  of  their  previous  state.  Besides,  although 
the  precipitate  that  is  formed  upon  the  addition  of  the  ammonia 
be  a  substance  of  a  purple  colour,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
evidence  that  it  is  composed  of  the  red  particles  as  they 
naturally  exist  in  the  blood;  and  we  may  further  remark  that 
the  experiments  of  Yauqueliu  differ  essentially  from  those  of 
Mr.  Brande,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Brande^s  results  tend  to  prove  the 
ahnost  total  absence  of  iron  in  the  blood. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  the  red  globules  is 
the  change  which  is  effected  in  their  colour  by  the  action  of 
the  different  gases.  Lower  noticed  the  greater  brightness  of 
the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  clot,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  attributed  it  to  its  proper  cause  ^,  but  the  mathematical 
doctrines,  which  were  so  prevalent  about  this  period,  led  to  a 
diflferent  explanation  of  the  fact  Cigna  of  Turin,  about  60 
years  ago,  revived  the  doctrine  of  Lower,  and  confirmed  it  by 
some  ingenious  experiments,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  after- 
wards almost  abandoned  his  own  hypothesis'.  The  subject 
wais  then  taken  up  by  Priestley,  and  he  not  only  fully  established 
the  point,  that  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  extemaJ  part  of  the 
crassamentum  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
he  proved  that  it  is  owing  to  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  ait 
alone,  and  that  carbonic  acid  and  azote  have  precisely  the  con- 
trary effect,  reducing  bright  scarlet  blood  to  the  purple  colour  *. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  on  the  red  particles  of 
the  crassamentum  that  the  air  more  especially  acts  ^,  and  it  has 

*  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  9. 

•  De  Corde,  c.  iii.  p.  178. 

•  Priestlej  on  Air,  v.  iii.  p.  357  et  seq. 
^  Ibid.  p.  863  etseq. 

*  We  kam  from  Berzelius,  that  "  blood  in  which  the  colouring  matter  it 
ttOl  contained,  absorbs  oxygen  gas  very  quickly,  when  out  of  the  body  and 
shaken  in  atmospheric  air ; ...  .on  the  other  hand,  serum,  when  destitute  of 
Colouring  matter,  does  not  change  the  atmospheric  air  before  it  begins  to 
potrify  ;  "•  View  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  36.  Dr.  Davy  has  lately  performed 
a  series  of  experiments,  which  led  him  to  conclude,  that  the  blood  does  not 
poiaesA  the  power  of  absorbing  air,  and  that  the  difference  of  colour  in  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  clot  depends  on  the  former  containing  fewer  of 
the  red  particles ;  this  circumstance  he  supposes  to  constitute  tVie  esa^TfVXiEfiL 
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been  conjectured,  that  the  iron  which  they  contain  is  tlie  agent 
on  this  occasion.  But  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  in  producing  the  change  from  the 
venous  to  the  arterial  state  of  the  blood,  the  late  experiments 
of  Dr.  Stevens  prove,  that  the  saline  matter  contained  in  the 
serum  is  also  essential  to  the  process,  or  at  least  to  the  change 
of  colour  by  which  it  is  indicated.  He  distinctly  shows  that 
strong  solutions  of  nitre  and  of  other  salts  produce  in  venous 
blood  a  colour  even  more  florid  than  that  produced  by  exposure 
to  oxygen,  while  arterial  blood,  when  deprived  of  its  saline 
matter,  becomes  even  darker  than  venous  blood  in  its  ordinary 
state.  The  conclusion  which,  I  conceive,  we  must  draw  from 
these  experiments  is,  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
change  of  colour,  although  generally  co-existent,  do  not  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  they 
depend  upon  different  principles,  and  are,  as  it  would  seeni,  not 
necessarily  connected  together '.  A  series  of  experiments  has 
lately  been  performed  by  Engelhart,  on  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood,  which  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  its  nature,  and 
the  relation  which  it  beai's  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fluid.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  he  diluted  the  mixture  of 
red  particles  and  serum  with  fifty  parts  of  water,  and  exposed  it 
to  a  temperature  of  150^  In  this  case  the  serum  does  not 
coagulate  while  the  red  globules  do  so ;  they  separate  in  the 
form  of  greyish  black  flocculi,  and  maybe  removed  by  filtration. 
The  author  found  that  they  contained  iron,  while  the  fibre  and 
the  serum,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  did  not  indicate  its 
presence ;  the  quantity  of  iron  nearly  agrees  with  Berzelius*8 
estimate^. 

Besides  the  ordinary  globules  of  the  blood,  Mr.  Bauer  has 
given  us  an  account  of  another  species  of  globules,  which 
would  appear  to  be  essentially  different  from  the  former,  both 
in  their  nature  and  properties,  and  in  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood.     He  first  detected 

difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxiy.  p. 
243  et  seq.  In  the  following  volume  of  the  same  journal,  p.  94  et  seq.,  we 
have  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Christison  on  the  same  subject ;  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  on  the  blood,  and  the  result  of  his  own  investigations ;  bis 
conclusions,  which  appear  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  facts,  are  different 
from  those  of  Dr.  Davy. 

'  We  have  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Turner,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Stevens,  in  relation  to  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  and  the  presence  of  its 
saline  contents  ;  Chem.  p.  969,  and  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxix.  p.  249,  0. 

*  Jameson's  Journ.  Oct.  1826,  p.  314  .  .  7.  We  have  a  paper  by  Rose; 
Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xxxiv.  p.  268  et  seq.;  confirming  the  statements  of 
Engelhart,  and  mentioning  some  curious  circumstances  respecting  the  in- 
fluence which  certain  oreanic  matters  possess,  of  preventing  the  precipitatioii 
of  the  iron  by  the  usual  re-agents.  For  a  further  account  of  tne  cok>tirii^ 
matter,  see  Turner's  Chem.  p.  963  .  .  5.  See  also  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v. 
xxvii.p.  96et8eq. 
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them  in  the  serum,  where  he  observed  them  to  be  actually  ge- 
nerated while  the  fluid  was  under  examination.  Minute  spots 
made  their  appearance,  which  gradually  increased  in  bulk,  Until 
some  of  them  attained  the  size  of  the  globules  of  the  blood 
when  deprived  of  their  colouring  matter.  We  are  informed 
that  these  globules  are  generated  in  serum  after  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  vessels  for  some  days;  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  to  be  independent  of  any  property  in  the  fluid  that  is 
connected  with  vitality,  or  its  tendency  to  organization.  Simi- 
lar appearances  were  detected  in  pus,  which  is  stated  to  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  an  homogeneous  fluid,  and  that  the  globules 
gradually  make  their  appearance  in  it.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  serum  is  actually  composed  of  these  globules,  but  that  they 
are  formed  from  its  constituents.  Sir  Everard  Home  gave 
them  the  name  of  lymph  globules'. 

Mr.  Bauer  afterwards  observed  these  lymph  globules  in  the 
coagula  of  an  aneurysm,  where  they  exist  along  with  the  or- 
dinary blood  globules,  the  lymph  globules  being  in  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  older  coagula,  until  it  appeared  that  the  oldest 
were  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  The  globules  in  these 
coagula  were  sV o  ^r  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  had  been  previously  observed  in  the  serum. 
The  bufiy  coat  of  inflamed  blood  is  said  to  consist  almost 
entirely  of  these  lymph  globules,  a  circumstance  which  appears 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  fact  previously  noticed,  of  their 
being  found  in  greater  abundance  in  old  coagula,  and  with  a 
remark  which  is  subsequently  made,  that  in  tumours,  the  firmer 
and  older  parts  are  principally  composed  of  the  lymph  globules, 
and  the  more  recent  principally  of  tne  ordinary  blood  globules*. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  these  lymph  globules  may  be  the 
origin  of  Leeuwenhoek's  descending  series,  and  it  aflbrds  us  a 
str^ing  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  microscopical  obser- 
vations may  be  warped  and  accommodated  to  a  preconceived 
theory,  even  by  a  person  of  skill,  science,  and  integrity. 

Sect.  5. — Serum, 

After  this  account  of  the  crassamentum  of  the  blood,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  serum,  or  the  fluid  part  which  is  left  after  the 
separation  of  the  clot,  in  consequence  of  the  spontaneous  coa- 
gulation of  the  fibrin.  Serum  is  a  transparent,  homogeneous 
liquid,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  a  saline  taste,  and  an  adhesive 
consistence.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  in  difierent  subjects, 
bat  it  is  always  greater  than  that  of  water ;  the  average  is  pro- 
bably about  1.025 '.  It  converts  blue  vegetable  colours  to  green, 
thus  proving  that  it  contains  a  quantity  of  uncombined  alkali, 

«  PhiL  Trans,  for  1819,  p.  2  et  seq. 
«  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  2  et  seq. 
'  Marcet,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  lii.  p.  363. 
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and  besides  this  it  is  found  to  hold  in  solution  various  earthy 
and  neutral  salts.  Its  most  remarkable  and  characterisiic  pro* 
perty  is  its  coagulation  by  heat :  we  find  that  when  the  serum 
of  the  blood  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  160°  ^  it  becomes 
white  and  opake,  and  acquires  a  firm  consistence.  In  this  state 
it  exactly  resembles  the  white  of  the  egg^  when  hardened  by 
boiling,  and  is  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  this  sub- 
stance, whence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  albumen.  Although 
the  whole  of  the  serum  appears  to  be  converted  into  a  solid 
mass  by  the  process  of  coagulation,  yet,  if  the  albumen  be  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  funnel,  a  fluid 
drains  from  it,  which  is  called  the  serosity  of  the  blood.  The 
separation  of  the  serosity  may  be  further  promoted  by  washing 
the  coagulated  albumen  in  hot  water,  and  after  this  process  has 
been  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  albumen  is 
left  pure,  united  only  with  a  quantity  of  water ;  this,  by  the 
application  of  a  moderate  heat,  may  be  expelled,  when  the  sub^ 
stance  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  semitransparent  solid,  both 
in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties  similar  to  the  harder 
varieties  of  membrane,  except  that  it  does  not  exhibit  any 
appearance  of  an  organized  structure. 

The  coagulation  of  albumen  is  an  operation  which  must  b^ 
regarded  as  essentially  different  from  the  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion of  tlie  fibrin,  although  tliey  are  both  designated  by  the  same 
appellation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  produced  by  totally  different 
means ;  the  one  by  mere  rest,  which  has  no  efiect  upon  the  otheri 
while,  on  the  conti'ary,  heat,  which  does  not  produce  the  con^ 
cretion  of  the  fibrin,  immediately  converts  albumen  into  the 
solid  form.  The  texture  also  of  the  coagulum  is  different  in  the 
two  cases ;  the  fibrin  has  a  tendency  to  arrange  its  particled  in 
a  specific  manner,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  organ** 
ized  body,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  with  respect  to 
the  albumen ;  it  simply  concretes  into  a  mass  of  an  uniform 
consistence,  in  which  the  albumen  remains  united  to  the  watet 
that  previously  held  it  in  solution. 

Besides  heat,  there  arc  other  agents,  which  are  said  to  coagu- 
late albumen ;  alcohol,  acids,  metallic  salts,  and  the  tannic  acid, 
and,  according  to  the  curious  discovery  of  Mr.  Brande,  it  may 
be  also  effected  by  the  negative  wire  in  the  interrupted  galvanic 
circle '.  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  these  cases,  although  the 
whole  or  a  part  oi  the  albumen  is  converted  into  the  solid  form, 

1  Dr.  Thomson  quotes  Cullen  as  stating  that  the  coagolation  of  albuBMII 
takes  place  at  165S  but  without  an^  particular  reference;  and  this  is  the  de* 
gree  assumed  by  Marcet ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  ii.  p.  378.  Cullen,  in  his  •*  h^ 
stitutions,"  p.  206,  fixes  the  degree  at  156.  Fourcroy,  in  his  **  System,  v,  ix« 
p.  190,  fixes  it  at  75  C,  i.  e.  167  F.;  while  in  Ann.  Chim.  t.  vii.  p.  156,  he 
names  55  R.,  i.  e.  155*75  F. ;  160  is  the  degree  assigned  by  Henry,  ChildreA, 
Brande,  Ure,  and  Turner.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  in  some  recent  experiments, 
state  the  degree  to  be  "autour  de  70  Cent"  i.  e.  158  F.;  Ann.  Chim.  et 
*  Phys.  t.  xxiii*  p.  53. 

^  Phil  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  37S  et  seq. 
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the  operation  is  very  different  from  lliat  of  heat.  Some  of  these 
agents,  aa  alcohol,  and  perhaps  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  pro- 
dace  their  effect  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  water  which 
hdd  the  albumen  in  solution,  while  the  tannic  acid  and  the 
metallic  salts  unite  with  the  albumen  and  form  a  compound 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  separates  from 
the  fluid,  thus  producing  an  effect,  which  should  rather  be  styled 
piecipitation  than  coagulation* 

Albumen  which  has  been  coagulated  by  heat,  to  which  I 
ihall  at  present  confine  my  remarks,  differs  in  many  respects 
ftom  albumen  before  it  has  undergone  this  change.  Besides  its 
conversion  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  form,  many  of  its  physical 
properties  are  altered,  and  it  is  differently  acted  upon  by  che- 
mical re-agents,  especially  by  water,  in  which  it  is  no  longer 
solable.  The  eflicient  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  albumen  is 
a  question  that  has  been  frequently  discussed,  but  hitherto,  1 
conceive,  without  much  success.  We  are  informed  that  the 
npecific  gravity  of  albumen  is  not  affected  by  the  process,  so 
that  we  may  conclude  it  does  not  depend  upon  condensation ; 
nothing  is  added  to  it,  and  nothing  is  abstracted  from  it ;  for 
although  Scheele  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  a  fixation 
of  the  matter  of  heat,  and  Fourcroy,  in  his  vague  way,  attributes 
it  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any 
fiMudation  for  this  opinion.  We  learn,  indeed,  firom  the  expe- 
riments of  Carradori,  that  the  coagulation  takes  place  as  readily 
when  the  contact  of  air  is  prevented,  as  when  the  albumen  is 
^Lposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  he  likewise  informs  us  that 
the  substance  experiences  no  change  of  bulk  during  the  opera- 
tion'. We  can  only,  therefore,  account  for  it  upon  the 
supposition  of  some  change  which  the  figure  or  nature  of  its 
mrticles  have  experienced,  by  which  their  relation  to  each  other 
18  altercd,^without  their  being  brought  nearer  together,  or,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  being  arranged  in  any  specific  manner 
analogous  to  organization.  But  we  are  unable  to  explain  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  new  relation,  or  what  are  the  means  by 
which  it  is  effected. 

Dr.  Thomson  supposes  that  tlie  process  of  coagulation  is 
analogous  to  the  cnange  which  takes  place  in  a  solution  of 
sQioated  potash,  when  it  is  saturated  with  muriatic  acid,  where 
the  acid  gradually  detaches  the  potash  from  the  silcx,  which 
being  thus  left  at  liberty,  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  water  and 
.finrms  a  gelatinous  mass  '.  But  it  may  be  objected  to  Dr. 
Thomson's  hypothesis,  that  the  case  he  adduces  is  one  of  an 
interchange  ^  of  chemical  elements,  which  in  fact  produces  a 
precipitation,  but  which  is  brought  about  so  slowly,  that  the 
precipitated  body  becomes  united  to  a  portion  of  water,  instead 
of  being  thrown  down  separately,  as  it  would  be  under  ordinary 

I  Ann.  Chim.  t.  xxix.  p.  96,  9.  '  System,  v.  iv.  p.  409. 
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circumstances.  With  respect  to  albumeoy  however,  we  have 
uo  evidence  that  any  chemical  change  takes  place  among  its 
constituent  parts,  or  that  any  thing  analogous  to  precipitatioD 
exists. 

Mr.  Brande  employs  a  method  of  explaining  the  phenomenon 
which  is  somewhat  different.  He  regards  liquid  albumen  as  a 
solution  of  solid  albumen  in  alkali,  and  upon  this  principle  be 
endeavours  to  show  how  the  action  of  the  galvanic  apparatus, 
of  alcoholy  and  of  acids,  coagulate  albumen  by  abstracting  the 
alkali  ^  But  I  think  I  have  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  quantity  of  alkali  in  albumen  is  much  too  minute  to  retain 
it  in  solution,  and  that  the  alkali  may  be  neutralized  and  the 
albumen  still  retain  its  fluid  form';  besides  I  do  not  percdre 
how  this  explanation  applies  to  the  action  of  caloric.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  coagulation  of  albumen 
by  heat  as  an  effect  entirely  sui  generis,  as  one  which  at  present 
we  are  not  able  to  refer  to  any  general  principle.^ 

The  most  important  chemical  properties  of  albumen,  while  in 
its  liquid  form,  are  its  solubility  in  water,  and  the  precipitates 
which  it  forms  with  the  mineral  acids,  the  tannic  acid,  and  a 
variety  of  metallic  salts.  Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  muriatic  is 
supposed  to  combine  ^dth  it  the  most  readily,  and  is  therefim 
employed  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  of  its  presence  in  a 
substance  where  we  suspect  it  to  exist  Tannic  acid  forms  with 
albumen  a  dense  precipitate,  of  a  tough  consistence,  and  inso* 
luble  in  water.  A  variety  of  the  metallic  salts  precipitate 
albumen,  and,  like  the  acids,  serve  as  very  delicate  tests  of  its 
presence;  of  these  probably  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  is  the  most  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  discriminate,  as  it  appears  to  have  no  action  upon  the 
other  animal  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
albuminous  fluids. 

The  chemical  relations  of  coagulated  albumen,  as  I  laxt 
already  remarked,  differ  materially  from  those  of  this  substance 
before  coagulation.  It  then  becomes  completely  insoluble  ii 
water,  unless  by  heating  the  water  under  strong  compression  it 
be  raised  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  t^he  boiling  point, 
and  then  it  would  appear  that  the  albumen  is  rather  decoB- 
posed  than  dissolved.  Coagulated  albumen  is  partially  solnhk 
in  sulphuric  acid,  but  one  of  its  most  interesting  chemical  nbr 
tions  is  that  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  where  he 
found  that  by  digesting  it  for  some  time  in  diluted  nitric  add, 
it  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  possesses  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  jelly.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  applM 
in  a  concentrated  state,  and  the  action  be  assisted  by  heat,  the 
albumen  is  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  assumes  a  yellow  cdoor, 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  373  et  seq. 
*  Med.  Chir.  Trang.  v.ii.  p.  173,  174. 
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rfeicb  18  changed  into  a  deep  orange  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
I  change  which  may  be  employed  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
flmmen  in  the  solution  \  The  caustic  mineral  alkalies  act 
Midily  upon  solid  albumen,  and  form  with  it  a  saponaceouil 
laid,  which  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
tmp  in  yarious  manufacturing  propfjliies  '. 

Sect.  6.     Serosity. 

The  portion  of  the  serum  which  remains  fluid  after  the  albumen 
as  been  coagulated  by  heat,  and  which  may  be  obtained  either 
J  washing  Uie  coagulum  with  water,  or  by  simply  suffering 
le  fluid  part  to  drain  from  it,  is  called  the  serosity.  Compared 
itfa  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  it  exists  only  in  small 
muitityy  and  is  generally  so  connected  with  the  albumen,  that 
;  was  some  time  before  it  attracted  any  attention ;  and  partly 
Q  this  account,  and  partly  from  its  being  a  compound  sub- 
tance,  consisting  of  several  ingredients,  it  was  not  until  very 
liely  that  any  correct  notions  were  entertained  respecting  it. 
ts  existence  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  albumen  appears 
>  have  been  first  announced  by  Butt,  in  a  thesis  published  at 
i^nburgh  in  1760*;  its  properties  were  still  farther  developed 
T  Cullen  in  his  *'  Institutions,'^  ^  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
abject  of  more  minute  chemical  examination  in  France,  by 
'cmrcroy  and  Vauquelin  ',  and  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  ® . 
lie  most  important  point  which  the  French  chemists  stated,  as 
be  result  of  their  experiments,  is  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of 
gelatine,  or  animal  jelly,  in  the  serosity,  which  was  said  to  con- 
Utate  the  bulk  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in  it,  and  to 
rbich  it  owed  its  specific  properties.  The  account  which  was 
pyen  of  this  substance,  especially  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
iras  so  much  in  detail,  and  altogether  bore  so  much  the  appear- 
mce  of  accuracy,  that  every  one  acquiesced  in  their  statement, 
Did  not  only  was  jelly  always  considered  by  systematic  chemists 
to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  means  were 
pointed  out  for  ascertaining  its  proportion,  and  many  important 

.  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  3S5 ;  for  a  ^ood  view  of  the  chemical  relations 
if  dRnimen,  both  in  its  uncoagulated  and  in  its  coagulated  state,  I  may  refer  to 
Ibooison's  System,  v.  iv.  p.  406 ;  see  also  Turner's  Chem.  p.  936  et  seq. ; 
||0  so^ect  is  very  amply  treated  by  Bellingeri,  in  the  first  part  of  his  "  Dissert. 

•Boudet,  in  his  •*  New  Researches  on  the  Composition  of  the  Serum 
i  die  Blood,'*  announces  that  he  has  discovered  in  it  a  new  principle,  to 
rliich  he  gives  the  name  of  s^roline,  and  also  a  substance  very  similar  to 
diolaterine;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  lii.  p.  337  et  seq.;  London  and  Edin.  PhiL 
Umnt.  ▼.  iv.  p.  156  et  seq*  See  also,  Ann.  Nat.  t.  xxix.  p.  435  et  seq.,  and 
Bd.  lied.  Joiim.  v.  zli.  p.  489,  et  seq. 

*  De  Spontanea  Separatione  Sanguinis,  p.  53  et  seq. 
«  {  247  .  .  253. 

*  Aas.  Chim.tvi.  p.  191;  andt.  vii.  p.  157. 

*  Joum.  d«  Phys.  t.  xliv.  p.  438,  9. 
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circumstances.  With  respect  to  albumen,  howe%'ery  we  hate 
no  evidence  that  any  chemical  change  takes  place  among  its 
constituent  parts,  or  that  any  thing  analogous  to  precipitation 
exists. 

Mr.  Brande  employs  a  method  of  explaining  the  phenomenon 
which  is  somewhat  different.  He  regards  liquid  albumen  as  a 
solution  of  solid  albumen  in  alkali,  and  upon  this  principle  he 
endeavours  to  show  how  the  action  of  the  galvanic  apparatus, 
of  alcohol,  and  of  acids,  coagulate  albumen  by  abstracting  the 
alkali  \  But  I  think  I  have  proved  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  quantity  of  alkali  in  albumen  is  much  too  minute  to  retain 
it  in  solution,  and  that  the  alkali  may  be  neutralized  and  the 
albumen  still  retain  its  fluid  form';  besides  I  do  not  perceive 
how  this  explanation  applies  to  the  action  of  caloric.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  coagulation  of  albumen 
by  heat  as  an  effect  entirely  sui  generis,  as  one  which  at  present 
we  are  not  able  to  refer  to  any  general  principle. 

The  most  important  chemical  properties  of  albumen,  while  in 
its  liquid  form,  are  its  solubility  in  water,  and  the  precipitates 
which  it  forms  with  the  mineral  acids,  the  tannic  acid,  and  a 
variety  of  metallic  salts.  Of  the  mineral  acids,  the  muriatic  is 
supposed  to  combine  wdth  it  the  most  readily,  and  is  therefore 
employed  as  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  of  its  presence  in  a 
substance  where  we  suspect  it  to  exist.  Tannic  acid  forms  with 
albumen  a  dense  precipitate,  of  a  tough  consistence,  and  inso* 
luble  in  water.  A  variety  of  the  metallic  salts  precipitate 
albumen,  and,  like  the  acids,  serve  as  very  delicate  tests  of  its 
presence;  of  these  probably  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  is  the  most  delicate,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  discriminate,  as  it  appears  to  have  no  action  upon  the 
other  animal  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
albuminous  fluids. 

The  chemical  relations  of  coagulated  albumen,  as  I  hare 
already  remarked,  difler  materially  from  those  of  this  substance 
before  coagulation.  It  then  becomes  completely  insoluble  in 
water,  unless  by  heating  the  water  under  strong  compression  it 
be  raised  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  boUing  point, 
and  then  it  would  appear  that  the  albumen  is  rather  decom- 
posed than  dissolved.  Coagulated  albumen  is  partially  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  but  one  of  its  most  interesting  chemical  rela- 
tions  is  that  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  where  he 
found  that  by  digesting  it  for  some  time  in  diluted  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  possesses  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  jelly.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  applied 
in  a  concentrated  state,  and  the  action  be  assisted  by  heat,  the 
albumen  is  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  assumes  a  yellow  coloinr, 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  873  et  seq. 
*  Med.  Chir.  Trang.  v.ii.  p.  173,  174. 
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winch  is  changed  into  a  deep  orange  by  the  addition  of  ammonia, 
a  change  which  may  be  employed  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  solution  \  The  caustic  mineral  alkalies  act 
readily  upon  solid  albumen,  and  form  with  it  a  saponaceous 
fluid,  which  may  be  substituted  for  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
soap  in  rarious  manufacturing  profiles  '. 

Sect.  6.     Serosity, 

The  portion  of  the  scrum  which  remains  fluid  after  the  albumen 
has  been  coagulated  by  heat,  and  which  may  be  obtained  either 
by  washing  the  coagulum  with  water,  or  by  simply  suffering 
the  fluid  part  to  drain  from  it,  is  called  the  serosity.  Compared 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  it  existis  only  in  small 
qpiantity,  and  is  generally  so  connected  with  the  albumen,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  it  attracted  any  attention ;  and  partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  from  its  being  a  compound  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  several  ingredients,  it  was  not  until  very 
lately  that  any  correct  notions  were  entertained  respecting  it. 
Its  existence  as  a  substance  distinct  from  the  albumen  appears 
to  have  been  first  announced  by  Butt,  in  a  thesis  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1760*;  its  properties  were  still  further  developed 
by  Cullen  in  his  *'  Institutions,"'  ^  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
subject  of  more  minute  chemical  examination  in  France,  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  *,  and  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux  ® . 
The  most  important  point  which  the  French  chemists  stated,  as 
the  result  of  their  experiments,  is  the  discovery  of  a  quantity  of 
gelatine,  or  animal  jelly,  in  the  serosity,  which  was  said  to  con- 
stitnte  the  bulk  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in  it,  and  to 
which  it  owed  its  specific  properties.  The  account  which  was 
given  of  this  substance,  especially  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux, 
was  so  much  in  detail,  and  altogether  bore  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy,  that  every  one  acquiesced  in  their  statement, 
and  not  only  was  jelly  always  considered  by  systematic  chemists 
to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  means  were 
pointed  out  for  ascertaining  its  proportion,  and  many  important 

'  PhO.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  385 ;  for  a  ^ood  view  of  the  chemical  relations 
of  albumen,  both  in  its  uncoagulated  and  in  its  coagulated  state,  I  may  refer  to 
Thomson's  System,  v.  iv.  p.  406 ;  see  also  Turner's  Chem.  p.  936  et  seq. ; 
the  subject  is  very  amply  treated  by  BelUngeri,  in  the  first  part  of  his  "  Dissert. 

*  Boudet,  in  his  "  New  Researches  on  the  Composition  of  the  Serum 
of  the  Blood,"  announces  that  he  has  discovered  in  it  a  new  principle,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  seroline,  and  also  a  substance  very  similar  to 
cholesterine ;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  lii.  p.  337  et  seq.;  London  and  Edin.  PhiL 
Joum.  V.  iv.  p.  156  et  seq.  See  also,  Ann.  Nat.  t.  xxix.  p.  435  et  seq.,  and 
Bd.  Med.  Joum.  v.  zli.  p.  489,  et  seq. 

*  De  Spontanea  Sepuratione  Sanguinis,  p.  53  et  seq. 
«  §  247  . .  253. 

*  Am.  Chim.t  vi.  p.  181;  andt.  vii.  p.  157. 

*  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xlivl  p.  438,  9. 
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physiological  speculations  were  derived  from  its  supposed 
agency  in  the  animal  economy  ^ 

During  a  course  of  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  animal 
fluids,  in  which  I  was  engaged  in  the  years  1805  and  1806, 1 
examined  the  serosity  of  the  hlood,  but  was  unable  to  detect 
the  smallest  quantity  of  jelly  in  it,  or  in  any  other  of  the  albu- 
minous fluids,  so  that  1  was  led  to  conclude  that  jelly  never 
exists  as  a  constituent  of  the  blood'.  This  conclusion  has  been 
since  amply  confirmed  by  Prof.  Berzelius',  Dr.  Marcet,  and 
Mr.  Brande,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  and  the 
weight  of  experiment  by  which  the  contrary  opinion  appeared 
to  be  supported,  we  may  ceitainly  decide  that  the  blood  con- 
tains no  gelatine.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  made  the 
above  experiments,  I  found  that  the  serosity  contains  a  quantity 
of  animal  matter,  and  that  this  matter  is  not  albumen,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  any  other  than  negative  characters  for 
it,  as  it  is  always  united  with  a  quantity  of  soda,  and  with  a 
variety  of  other  salts,  firom  which  1  know  of  no  method  of 
separating  it,  without  its  being,  at  the  same  time,  decomposed. 
To  this  substance  Dr.  Marcet  has  applied  the  name  of  muco- 
extractive  matter  ^ ;  I  have  preferred  styling  it  the  uncoagulable 
matter  of  the  blood,  as  a  term  expressive  of  its  most  character- 
istic and  distinctive  property.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  its  nature,  it  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  or  by  any  other 
means ;  nor  is  it  aflected  by  those  re-agents  which  are  the  ap- 
propriate tests  of  albumen  and  of  jelly. 

Although,  I  think,  there  is  sufficientproof  of  the  existence  of 
this  peculiar  substance  in  the  serosity,  and  of  its  being  a  proxi- 
mate animal  principle  different  from  any  other  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  yet  a  contrary  opinion  has  been  maintained 
by  Mr.  Brande.  Mr.  Brande  principally  resting  upon  the  fact, 
that  when  the  serosity  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  a  quantity  of  coagulum,  apparently  similar  to  albu- 
men, is  collected  round  the  negative  wire,  supposes  the  animal 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  blood  to  be  merely  albumen,  held  in 
solution  by  an  alkali.  But  I  think,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  performed  his  experiment,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  serosity 
upon  which  he  operated  was  in  an  impure  state,  and  that  it 
still  contained  a  quantity  of  albumen,  which  was  separated  by 
the  action  of  the  apparatus.  Besides,  I  found  by  direct  ex- 
periment, that  if  the  alkali  in  the  serosity  be  neutralized,  and 
even  if  there  be  an  excess  of  acid,  still  there  is  no  tendency  to 
coagulation  manifested  by  the  animal  matter  which  it  contains, 

1  Sprengel,  a  writer  of  extensive  information,  and  genernUy  of  great  accu- 
racy, describes  the  jelly  of  the  blood  in  the  following  terms;  *'iiamqae 
gelatina,  quam  continet  (serum)  in  frigore  duntaxat  coit,  nequaquam  vero  to 
8estu;'*  Inst.  Med.  t  i.  p.  381. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  i.  p.  71  et  seq. 

'  CMmie,  par  Jourdan  et  Esslinger,  t.  vii.  p.  79. 
^  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  ii.  p.  864. 
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under  circumstances  which  would  immediately  have  produced 
this  effect  in  an  equally  concentrated  solution  of  albumen. 

Prof.  Berzelius  entertains  a  different  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  animal  matter  in  serosity.  He  says,  ^^  it  is  clear 
that  Dr.  Marcet's  extractive  matter  is  the  impure  lactate  of 
soda.*"  It  would  seem  that  he  conceives,  that  a  part  of  the 
soda  of  the  blood,  which  had  been  supposed  by  other  phy- 
siologists to  be  in  a  caustic  state,  is  in  combination  with  the 
lactic  acid,  and  that  this  salt  is  united  to  a  portion  of  animal 
matter.  1  do  not,  however,  find  that  he  has  distinctly  stated 
what  are  the  properties  of  this  animal  matter,  which  is  com* 
hined  with  the  lactate  of  soda,  whether  he  considers  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  albumen  which  remains  attached  to  it,  or  some- 
thing of  a  specific  nature.  Although,  therefore,  we  may  admit, 
upon  his  authority,  the  existence  of  the  lactic  acid,  or  of  the 
lactate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  I  do  not  think  that  this  affords  any 
objection  to  the  proofs  that  have  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Marcet 
and  myself  of  the  uncoagulable  matter  as  forming  one  of  its 
essential  constituents. 

The  only  remaining  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  the  various 
salts  that  are  found  in  it,  which,  although  they  might  in  one 
sense  be  regarded  as  extraneous  substances,  yet  they  are  so 
constantly  present,  and  so  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  under 
all  circumstances,  that  we  must  regard  them  as  an  essential 
part  of  it  They  appear  to  have  been  first  distinctly  noticed  by 
Guglielmini':  they  were  examined  with  considerable  skill  and 
accuracy  by  Rouelle ',  and  since  his  time  have  been  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  examination,  but  for  the  latest  and  most 
correct  account  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Marcet  and 
Prof.  Berzelius. 

Dr.  Marcet,  after  coagulating  the  albumen  and  washing  out 
the  serosity  from  it,  evaporated  the  solution  thus  obtained,  and 
incinerated  the  residuum,  by  which  means  he  obtained  the  sa- 
line matter  in  a  separate  state ;  it  was  found  to  amount  to  rather 
more  than  9  grains  in  1000  grains  of  serum.  Of  these  9  grains 
about 6)  were  muriate  of  soda,  combined  with  a  small  quantity 
of  muriate  of  potash,  about  1}  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
with  minute  quantities  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  phos* 
phates  of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia\  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  soda  which  Dr.  Marcet  obtained  in  the  state  of  a 
subcarbonate  exists  in  the  blood  in  the  caustic  state.  Prof. 
Berzelius's  analysis  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  agrees  with  Dr. 

■  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  231 ;  Process  of  Animal  Chem.  p.  16. 
Raspail  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  lactic  acid,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
exist  in  meat  and  other  animal  fluids,  is  acetic  acid  in  combination  with 
albumen  ;  sect.  862  et  secj. 

*  Opera,  1.  ii.  de  Sanguinis  Natura,  sect.  52. 

*  Joiim.  de  Medecine,  t.  xlvi,  p.  65  et  seq.  (1776.; 
^  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  ii.  p.  370. 
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Marcef  s  very  nearly,  in  the  quantity  of  the  muriateSy  which  ho 
estimates  at  6  grains  from  1000  grains  of  the  serum ;  the 
absolute  amount  of  the  soda  we  cannot  ascertain,  as  he  only 
gives  it  as  existing  in  the  form  of  an  impure  lactate,  and  with 
respect  to  the  other  salts,  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  the  earthy 
phosphates,  he  supposes  that  they  did  not  previously  exist  in 
the  blood,  but  were  generated  during  the  process  of  combus- 
tion'. The  difference  of  opinion  which  thus  appears  between 
two  chemists  of  so  much  eminence  renders  it  very  desirable  that 
the  experiments  should  be  carefully  repeated,  that  the  existence 
of  the  lactic  acid  may  be  confirmed,  and  a  further  examination 
made  of  the  animal  matter  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
serosity*. 

Since  we  find  that  a  certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  con- 
stantly present  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  albumin- 
bus  fluids,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  these  salts  per- 
form some  useful  purpose  in  the  animal  (economy,  yet  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say  what  this  pur|)ose  can  be.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  may  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres*,  that 
they  may  aid  in  the  operation  of  the  secreting  organs,  or  that 
they  may  contribute  to  the  process  of  digestion  ;  but  these  sup- 
positions are  all  gratuitous. 

Sulphur  has  been  enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  but  its  existence  would  appear  to  be  rather  problematical. 
The  only  direct  proofs  that  have  been  brought  of  its  presence 
is  the  effect  of  serum  in  tarnishing  silver,  when  heated  in  con- 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  231.  See  also  Dr.  Prout  on  the  salts  in 
albumen  ovi,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  385. 

*  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  dissecting  an  aneurysmal  tumour,  found  a  mass  of 
crystals,  which  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  are  stated  to  have  been 
•*  sulphate  of  lime,  with  muriate  and  phosphate  of  soda,"  which,  it  is  added, 
are  **  salts  usually  met  with  in  the  blood;"  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  3.  We 
have  lately  had  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  analysis  of  the  blood 
by  Lccanu  ;  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  generally  supposed  to  exist  in  it, 
he  finds  it  to  contain  a  crystallizable  fatt^  matter,  and  an  oily  matter ;  the  sa- 
line contents  are  said  to  be  soda  combmed  with  the  albumen,  the  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphates  of 
potash  and  soda,  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  phosphates  of 
lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron;  Joum.  Pharm.  t  xvii.  p. 
485  et  seq.,  and  544  et  seq. ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xlviii.  p.  308.  I  may 
remark,  that  the  existence  of  an  oily  matter,  as  one  of  the  constituents  of 
healthy  blood,  had  been  distinctly  announced  by  Dr.  B.  Babington,  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Ether  was  the  medium  employed 
for  separating  the  oil  from  the  other  parts  of  the  blood ;  see  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  v.  xvi.  p.  293  et  seq.  It  Appears  that  Chevreul  had  procured  firom  the 
blood  a  fatty  matter  like  brain  ;  Ann.  Mus.  t.  x.  p,  443,  and  that  Nourin  had 
found  a  fetty  matter  and  a  substance  resembling  osmazome  in  the  blood  of  &h ; 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xx.  p.  56,7-  In  addition  to  the  above  constituents,  Wumr 
is  said  to  have  detected  manganese  in  the  blood ;  Instit.  Joum.  No.  2,  p. 
399;  and  Sargeau  copper  Joum.  Pharm.  t.  xvi.  p.  505. 

»  Whytfs  Works,  p.  26. 
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tact  with  it,  and  the  fact  mentioned  by  Vogel,  that  when  serum 
is  beginning  to  decompose,  a  gas  exhales  from  it,  which  has  the 
property  of  blackening  the  acetate  of  lead\ 

Although  the  animal  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position  of  the  blood  possess  properties,  both  chemical  and  phj* 
steal,  which  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  distinguish  them 
from  each  other,  yet  they  may  all  be  resolved  into  the  same 
ultimate  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  azote. 
6ay-Lussac  and  Thenard  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
respective  proportion  in  which  these  elements  exist  in  albumen, 
in  fibrin,  and  in  jelly,  but  the  results  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  more  than  approximations  to  the  truth.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Albumen.  Fibrin.  Jelly. 

Carbon 52-883 53-30 47881 

Oxygen    23-872 19-685 27207 

Hydrogen    ....     754 7-021 7914 

Azote   15-705 19934 16-998' 

Sect.  7.    Different  States  of  the  Blood, 

We  have  a  number  of  experiments,  although  perhaps  not 
altogether  very  satisfactory,  upon  the  relative  composition  of 
the  blood  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different  morbid 
conditions  of  the  body.  From  these  we  may  be,  perhaps,  au- 
thorized to  draw  the  inference,  that  the  proportion  of  azote 
increases  as  age  advances,  and  as  coinciding  with  this  opinion, 
that  there  is  more  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  adult  than  in  that 
of  the  infant.  Fourcroy  informs  us  that  he  found  the  blood  of 
the  foetus  to  contain  no  fibrin,  but  in  its  stead  a  gelatinous 
sabstance,  which  was  not  reddened  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 
and  also  diat  there  were  no  phosphoric  salts  in  it  *.  We  may 
probably  admit  the  general  fact,  but  the  imperfect  state  of 
animal  chemistry  when  these  experiments  were  performed  will 
not  allow  us  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  statement  ^. 

1  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Ixxxvii.  p.  215.  Berzclius  objects  to  the  opinion  that  sul- 
phur is  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  but  admits  that  it  is  so  of  the  albumen ; 
\nrw  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  17.  This  statement  appears  so  singular,  that 
I  raspect  there  must  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  translation. 

>  Thenard,  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  523,  528,  534.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
of  the  process  which  was  employed  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  and 
their  known  skill  and  address  in  conducting  experiments,  it  app^urs  that  the 
method  which  they  adopted  does  not  admit  of  perfect  accuracy,  and  we 
acoordinely  find  that  every  subsequent  attempt  to  discover  the  ultimate  ele- 
ncnts  of  oraanized  substances  differs  more  or  less  from  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  For'  the  objections  to  this  process  (which  appear  to  be  valid^  the 
essays  of  Prof.  Berzelius  in  Ann.  Phil.  v.  iv.  p.  492  et  seq.,  and  of  Mr. 
Daniel^  in  Children's  Thenard,  p.  358  et  seq.,  may  be  consulted. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  t.  vii.  p.  162. 

^  MM.  Macaire  and  Marcet  performed  a  series  of  comparative  ezperim«pts 
on  the  blood  of  hinrbivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  and  foutid  \t  U>  V)» 
similar  in  its  general  chemical  constitution,  and  more  particularly  \i\  t\v«  ^xo- 
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Pathologists  have  described  the  different  appearfmces  which 
the  blood  exhibits  in  different  diseases,  and  the  alteration 
which  takes  place  in  its  physical  properties,  and  the  attention 
has  been  lately  turned  to  the  chemical  change  which  the  blood 
experiences  in  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  system.  A 
number  of  curious  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  but  perhaps 
we  have  scarcely  obtained  such  information  as  can  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  any  very  important  general  conclusions.  The  state 
of  the  blood  in  what  is  termed  the  Asiatic  cholera  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  various  experiments,  and  it  appears  to  be 
ascertained,  that  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  albumen 
and  red  globules  than  in  its  healthy  state,  while  the  proportion 
of  iibrine  and  saline  matter,  and  of  water,  is  less  than  natural; 
the  salts  especially  are  said,  in  some  cases,  to  be  almost 
entirely  wanting.  Dr.  Clanny  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
it  contains  an  excess  of  carbon,  but  this  point  appears  to  be 
scarcely  established.  It  is  much  less  disposed  to  coagulate 
than  in  its  healthy  state,  and  it  exhibits  an  unusually  dark 
colour,  which  is  not  rendered  florid  by  exposure  to  the  air  *. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Bright,  I  examined  the  blood  of  a 
number  of  patients,  who  were  labouring  under  that  species  of 
dropsy,  in  which  the  urine  assumes  the  albuminous  character, 
when  I  found,  that  in  the  serum  of  these  patients  the  propor- 
tion of  albumen  was  less  than  in  the  healthy  state,  while  the 
animal  matter  in  the  serosity  was  considerably  increased. 
When  this  animal  matter  was  separated  from  the  salts,  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined,  it  appeared,  in  many  respects, 
to  resemble  urea,  and,  as  1  conceive,  was  similar  to  the  sub- 
stance which  was  procured  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  from  the 
blood,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  and  probably  to  that 
which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  Tubingen  chemists, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  parts  of  the  body'.  I  was 
not  able  to  ascertain,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  change  in  the  animal  matter  of  the  serosity  ;  but 
tber^  appeared  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  had  taken 
place,  and  that  it  at  least  approximated  very  nearly  to  the 
nature  of  urea*. 

portion  of  azote.  They  also  state  that  the  quantity  of  azote  is  the  same  in 
arterial  and  in  venous  blood,  but  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  greater  in 
the  former  and  of  carbon  in  the  latter ;  the  proportions  being  as  foUowt : 
in  arterial  blood,  carbon  50'2  parts  to  oxygen  26*3,  and  in  venous  blood  as 
55*7  to  21*7  parts;  Mem.  Soc.  Phys.  de  Geneve,  t,  iii.  p.  223etseq. ;  Ann. 
Chim.  1. 11.  p.  371  et  seq.  In  this  connexion  I  may  refer  to  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  Bdrzelius,  who  has  pointed  out  some  minute  circumstances  in  which 
human  blood  differs  from  tnat  of  the  ox,  and  from  these  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  its  food,  contaim 
more  azote  than  the  former ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  229. 

^  Clanny  on  Hyperanthraxis ;  Ed.  Med".  Journ.  v,  xxxviii.  p.  131  et  seq, 
'  A  further  account  of  this  experiment  will  be  given  in  a  subsequtnt 
chapter.  "• 

*  Bright's  Med.  Rep.  v.  i.  p.  84.  and  v.  ii.  p.  263,  447.       It  does  not  fid) 
iHthJn  Tt)y  prorfnce  to  give  an  account  of  Dt,  Bti^ht's  work  ;  but  I  may  oflfer 
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A  minute  examination  of  the  blood  in  diabetes  was  insti- 
tuted by  Dr.  WoUaston,  as  it  had  been  supposed  probable,  that 
it  must  contain  a  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  which  exists 
in  diabetic  urine.  No  sugar,  however,  could  be  detected,  nor 
could  any  specific  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
blood  be  established,  although  its  appearance  and  physical 
properties  were  obviously  affected  \ 

There  is,  however,  one  change  of  great  importance,  which 
the  blood  experiences  in  its  passage  along  the  circulation,  that 
from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  state.  The  most  obvious  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  their 
colour,  which,  in  the  large  tnmks  of  the  systemic  arteries,  is  a 
bright  scarlet,  and  in  those  of  the  corresponding  veins  a  pur- 
plish red.  With  respect  to  the  other  circumstances  in  which 
they  differ,  it  is  commonly  stated  that  venous  blood  coagulates 
more  slowly  than  arterial,  and  that  it  contains  less  fibrin,  but 
that  its  specific  gravity  is  greater ;  I  conceive,  however,  that 
these  points  are  not  very  accurately  ascertained. 

Although  the  relative  temperature  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  one  should  have  supposed 
might  have  been  easily  learned  by  a  simple  experiment,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  still  undetermined,  at  least  wc  have  precisely 
opposite  accounts  given  by  those  who  have  professed  to  relate 
the  results  of  their  own  experiments.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  temperature 
of  Ijbe  arterial  being  greater  than  that  of  the  venous  blood. 
Dr.  Davy,  in  his  experiments,  which  are  the  latest  and  pro- 
bably the  most  correct  that  we  possess  upon  the  subject, 
always  found  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries 
to  be  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding vcius'.  . 

my  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  engravings  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  objects  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent;  with  respect  to  the  execution  they  are  of 
nmiTalled  excellence. 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  181 1 ,  p.  96  et  seq. ;  see  abo  the  valuable  art.  '*  Diabetes^'* 
in  the  Med.  Cyc.  by  Dr.  Bardsley.  I  may  also  refer  in  this  place  to  the  6th 
chiqpter  of  Dr.  Thackrah's  observations  on  the  blood,  for  various  experiments 
aa  "  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  disease ;"  it  consists  of  a  number  of  de- 
tached facts,  of  wnich  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  connected  abstract, 
but  I  may  remark  that  the  experiments  are  related  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
and  that  the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  them  appear  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fiur  deduction  from  the  premises.  We  have  an  ample  account  of  the 
most  important  experiments  and  observations  tliat  have  been  made  on  this 
lolgect  by  Dr.  Hall,  in  the  Cyc.  of  Med.,  art.  **  Morbid  States  of  the  Blood.'* 
See  also  the  art  "  Sang  (Pathologie)"  by  Andral  (fib),  in  Diet  de  Med.  t. 
ziz.  p.  65  et  seq.,  and  the  art.  <*  Morbid  States  of  the  Blood,"  by  Dr.  Ba- 
iMDgtoo,  in  the  Cyc  of  Anat. ;  where  we  have  a  judicious  and  correct  summary 
of  She  latest  experiments  on  this  subject.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  essay  on .  the 
dioiera  contains  an  interesting  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  he 
pnfonned,  with  much  apparent  minuteness,  on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  its 
vvious  morbid  conditions. 

«  Phil.  Trans,  for  18J4,  p.  d96»  d97.     Crawford,  p.  273,  says  thai  lV\e  m1^- 
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A  Still  more  importaut  difference  is  tbe  one  which  Dr.  Craw- 
ford laboured  so  much  to  establish,  the  greater  capacity  for 
heat  of  the  arterial  than  of  the  venous  blood ;  this  he  estimates 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  eleven  and  a  half  to  ten,  and  it  was 
upon  this  fact  that  he  founded  his  theory  of  animal  heat ;  but 
as  this  subject  will  necessaiily  claim  our  attention  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  work,  I  shall  defer  for  the  present  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  these  experiments,  and  of  the  value  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  them.  The  change  of  the  blood  from  its 
venous  to  its  arterial  state  being  effected  during  its  passage 
through  the  lungs,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
respiration,  that  we  shall  be  more  able  to  estimate  the  natoie 
and  amount  of  this  change  when  we  have  inquired  into  the 
nature  of  this  function. 

Many  calculations  have  been  formed  of  the  total  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body,  but  as  the  data  upon  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded are  extremely  uncertain,  so  the  conclusions  have  been 
widely  different,  and,  of  course,  the  greatest  part  of  them 
remote  from  the  truth.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  estimate 
which  would  seem  the  nearest  approximation  is  that  of  Haller, 
who  supposes  that  the  blood  may  constitute  about  one-fifth  of 
the  weight  of  the  adult  body,  the  proportion  of  the  fluids 
being  greater  in  youth,  and  diminishing  as  age  advances.  A 
body  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would  therefore 
contain  about  thirty  pounds  of  blood,  and  of  this  it  is  supposed 
that  three-fourths  or  more  are  in  the  veins,  and  one-fourth  only 
in  the  arteries  *. 

The  great  importance  of  the  blood  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
as  the  source  whence  all  the  parts  of  the  body  derive  their 
immediate  support,  and  new  matter  is  obtained  to  repair  the 
waste  occasioned  by  the  .exercise  of  our  various  functions, 
induced  the  earlier  physiologists  to  regard  this  fluid  as  the 
prime  seat  and  direct  cause  of  all  diseases.  This  doctrine  is 
tacitly  assumed  by  Hippocrates,  and  was  strenuously  insisted 
upon  and  greatly  amplified  by  Galen,  who  laid  it  down  as  the 
basis  of  all  his  elaborate  hypotheses,  that  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  blood  were  the  cause  of  every  deviation  from  healthy  and 

rial  blood  which  he  employed  in  his  experiments  was  102*,  the  venous  99|\ 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  difference  existed  while  the  two  flu^ 
remained  in  their  respective  vessels.  Plenk  says,  generally,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  is  about  96^  and  that  the  arterial  blood  is  warmer  than 
the  venous ;  Hydrologia,  p.  32.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man -and  Sir  A.  Cooper  were,  that  the  venous  blood  had  a  temperatnre 
superior  to  that  of  arterial  blood  ;  but  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  perluups 
be  reconciled  by  the  statement  subsequently  made,  that  sJthough,  when  the 
heart  was  first  examined,  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle  was  the  waraier  of 
the  two,  yet  afler  remaining  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  relative 
temperature  of  the  two  was  altered,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the 
irreater  specific  heat  of  the  arterial  blood  ;  Coleman  on  Respiration,  p.  S6. 
'  EL  Ph\'$.  T.  1.3. 
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Ukewise  that  an  original  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fluids 
gires  rise  to  those  different  conditions  of  the  constitution 
called  temperaments.  This  doctrine,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  humoral  pathology,  was  generally  adopted  by  Galen's 
successors,  and  maintained  its  ground,  without  ever  being  called 
in  question,  for  many  centuries.  Even  after  the  chemists  had 
subverted  most  of  Galen's  dogmas,  and  had  produced  a  total 
leyohition  in  medical  practice,  the  blood  was  still  regarded  as 
the  origin  of  diseases,  and  they  were  ascribed  to  an  acid,  an 
alkaline,  a  watery,  a  saline,  a  putrid,  or  some  other  imaginary 
condition  of  the  fluids.  The  mathematical  physiologists  were 
likewise,  for  the  most  part,  humoralists,  and  ascribed  diseases  to 
some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  particles  of  the  blood, 
connected  with  their  weight,  size,  viscidity,  or  other  qualities, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  their  motion  along  the 
vessels. 

The  first  regular  opposition  which  was  made  to  the  humoral 
pathology  was  by  Baglivi,  who  maintained,  in  a  very  unequi- 
vocal manner,  that  disease  more  frequently  originates  in  the 
solids  than  in  the  fluids,  and  that  any  change  in  these  latter  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  and  not  as  a  cause'.  The  premature 
death  of  Baglivi  prevented  him  from  extending  and  maturing 
his  ideas  in  the  way  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
early  promise  of  his  talents,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some 
of  his  prominent  doctrines  are  fanciful  and  unfounded.  From 
this  time,  however,  the  solids  were  more  or  less  regarded  as 
influencing  the  state  of  the  constitution,  until  the  humoral 
pathology  received  its  most  formidable  attack  from  Cullen. 
Since  his  time  the  doctrine  of  solidism  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  prevailing  tenets  of  the  medical  schools,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  we  usually  have  recourse  for  our  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  ccmnected  with  its  morbid  changes.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
conceive,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  both  our  original  tem- 
peraments and  our  subsequent  diseases  are  more  affected  by  the 
condition  and  properties  of  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  than  by 
any  physical  or  chemical  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  blood; 
yet,  I  apprehend,  that  the  solidists  have  gone  too  far  in  asserting 
that  there  is  no  original  difference  in  the  state  of  the  fluids  ^ 
When  we  consider  the  various  sources  from  which  the  chyle  is 
derived,  we  might  rather  suppose  that  it  would  vary  in  its 
properties  in  different  cases,  than  that  it  should  possess  a  con- 
stant uniformity,  nor  are  we  in  possession  of  any  experiments 

•  The  doctrines  of  Baglivi  will  be  found  in  his  treatise  "  De  Fibra  Motrice,** 
a  work  which  exhibits  a  powerful  and  original  genius,  but  still  struggling  with 
the  shackles  of  authority. 

*  We  have  some  good  observations  on  this  subject  by  Coutanceau,  Diet. 
de  MM.  t.  xix.  p.  339  et  seq. ;  and  by  Blandin,  notes  to  Bichat,  t.  ii.  p. 
337.  .9. 
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sufficiently  decisive  to  authorize  us  in  asserting  that  tliis  abso- 
lute uniformity  exists.  This  question  will,  however,  be  dis* 
cussed  more  fully  when  we  come  to  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

Sect.  8.     Successive  Discoveries  respecting  the  Blood. 

From  the  great  number  of  individuals  who  have  treated  of  tha 
blood,  pathologists,  physiologists,  and  chemists,  and  from  the 
erroneous  opinions  which  were  so  long  entertained  respecting 
it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  very  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  nature  of  its  component  parts,  and  that  the  same 
substance  has  frequently  received  different  denominations.  It 
will  therefore  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  history  of  the  blood,  to  notice  the  successive 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  concerning  it,  and  to  point  oat 
the  differences  that  have  existed  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  writers  on  this  subject '.  It  will  not  be  re- 
quisite  for  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion 
beyond  the  period  of  Galen  ;  more  especially,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  doctrines  were  fundamentally  the 
same  with  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  supposed  that  the 
blood  essentially  consisted  of  four  parts,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  gore  or  blood  properly  so  called,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black 
bile*.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  what  substances  he 
intended  to  designate  under  these  terms,  nor,  except  as  a  matter 
of  mere  curiosity,  is  it  a  question  of  any  importance,  as  we  know 
that  his  opinions  are  erroneous.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under 
the  denomination  of  aifjux^  which  has  been  translated  cruor  or 
sanguis,  he  proposed  to  designate  the  crassamentum  or  clot,  that 
the  term  ^htyf^a  was  applied  to  the  serum,  and  that  of  black 
bile  to  the  red  globules  at  the  lower  part  of  the  clot,  which,  in 
consequence  of  being  secluded  from  the  air,  had  acquired-  a 
dark  colour.  With  respect  to  the  kom  or  bile,  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  it  seems  probable  that  its  existence  was 
assumed,  rather  because  this  substance  was  separated  by  the 
liver,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  previously  in 
the  blood,  than  from  their  being  any  distinct  part  to  which  the 
name  could  be  appropriated. 

Erroneous  as  these  opinions  were,  it  does  not  appear  that  aniy 
material  correction  of  them  took  place  until  the  time  of  HarvqTi 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  described  im 

1  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  refer  to  an  essay  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  where  some  points  respecting  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  blood  are  discussed  more  at  large  than  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  present  work. 

^  For  a  learned  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  the  earliec  of 
the  modems  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  I  may  refer  to  an  essay 
by  Martine,  Ed.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
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spontaneous  separation  of  the  blood  into  the  crassamcntuui  and 
the  serum  \  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  by  heat,  but 
I  conceive  that  his  claim  to  the  discovery  is  very  dubious,  and 
am  more  disposed  to  give  the  merit  of  it  to  Lower,  who  describes 
it  in  a  much  more  correct  and  unequivocal  manner  *.  At  the 
same  time  Malpighi  materially  advanced  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  crassamentum,  which  he  found  to  consist 
of  a  white  fibrous  substance,  united  to  a  red  colouring  matter; 
be  also  saw  the  red  particles,  which  were  afterwards  so  minutely 
examined  by  Leeuwenhoek,  and  he  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent, 
understood  the  nature  of  the  bufiy  coat,  which  forms  upon  the 
blood  drawn  during  inflammatory  fever.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  ^ve  an  account  of  the  fanciful  speculations  which 
Leeuwenhoek  formed  respecting  the  red  globules,  as  well  as  of 
the  discovery  of  iron  in  the  blood,  and  the  discussion  respecting 
its  state  of  combination,  and  the  effect  which  it  has  in  producing 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood.  Since  the  time  of  Leeuwenhoek 
the  structure  and  composition  of  these  globules  have  been  inves- 
tigated with  much  minuteness  by  various  eminent  physiologists, 
but,  I  conceive,  that  we  must  regard  the  question  as  still,  in  some 
measure,  undecided. 

.  We  are  indebted  to  Senac  for  some  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  serum,  which  he  distinctly  remarks  as  being  similar  to 
the  white  of  the  egg,  and,  at  the  same  time,  points  out  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  differs  from  jelly.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  was  he  who  brought  into  general  use  the 
terms  serosity  and  coagulable  lymph,  the  first  being  applied  to 
the  serum  generally,  and  the  latter  to  the  crassamentum,  the 
simple  term  lymph  having  been  before  given  to  the  serum. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  very  considerable 
confusion  in  the  names  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
blood,  partly  from  imperfect  notions  of  the  substances  that  were 
described,  and  partly  firom  different  writers  describing  the  same 
substance  under  different  names,  or  applying  the  same  name  to 
different  substances.  This  was  the  case  with  the  word  sero- 
sity *,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  serum  at  large,  but  was 
afterwards  restricted  by  CuUen  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat  ^.     Cullen  appears  to  have  been  the  first 

'  *  De  Gener.  Ex.  52.  '  De  Corde,  p.  6. 

*  The  earliest  work  in  which  1  have  met  with  the  term  "serosit^"  is  in 
so  essav  of  Lemeiys  in  Mem.  Acad,  for  1729,  on  the  Action  of  Borax  on 
the  Animal  Fluids.  It  was  applied  by  him  to  the  serum ;  it  was  used  in  the 
•anie  sense  by  Senac  and  by  KoueUe ;  Journ.  de  M^.  t.  xl.  p.  68,  (1773.)  By 
tome  of  the  French  physiologists  it  is  applied  to  the  different  species  of 
dropsical  fluids,  or  any  serous  secretion  or  excretion  from  the  blood ;  see  an 
elaborate  article,  **  Serosit^"  by  Villerm^,  in  Diet,  des  Scien.  M^.  t.  li. 
p.  155  et  seq. 

*  There  has  been  the  same  diversity  in  the  use  of  the  word  cruor :  the 
■neieiits  appear  to  have  understood  by  it  the  red  blood  generally,  and  it  is 
iiied  in  this  sense  by  GugKelmini ;  de  Sang.  {  44 ;    HaWer ;  E\.  ?n7%.  n  .  \v.  ^, 
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who  introduced  the  term  gluten  \  as  applied  to  what  had  been 
before  called  by  Senac  the  coagulable  lymph^  and  by  Gugliel- 
miniy  with  more  propriety,  the  fibre  of  the  blood. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  we  first  hear  of  the  jelly  or  gelatine 
of  the  blood,  but  both  the  terms  employed,  and  the  properties 
by  which  it  was  designated,  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  correct  conclusion  firom  them  as  to  what  the  writers 
intended  to  describe.  The  jelly  of  the  blood  was,  however,  in 
the  year  1790,  explicitly  announced  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  and  four  years  afterwards  a  very  detailed  account  of 
it  was  given  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  in  which  the 
method  of  procuring  it  and  its  distinctive  properties  were  laid 
down  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  that  appeared  to  remove  all 
doubt  on  the  subject.  1  have  had  occasion,  however,  to  point 
out  the  error  that  has  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  observe,  that  although  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the 
non-existence  of  jelly  in  the  serosity,  yet  we  have  been  unabk 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  the  animal  matter 
which  enters  into  its  composition. 

The  general  conclusions  that  we  may  form  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  blood  are,  that  it  is  a  compound  fluid,  consisting  of 
several  ingredients  of  various  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
dissolved,  or  at  least  suspended,  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Of  these  the  fibrin  and  the  colouring  matter  are  disposed  to 
unite,  to  separate  partially  from  the  water,  and  to  form  the 
crassamentum  or  clot,  to  which  the  iron  is  also  attached.  The 
albumen,  the  uncoagulable  matter,  and  the  salts,  remain  in  a 
slate  of  solution  in  the  water,  and  compose  the  serum ;  by  heat 
the  albumen  is  rendered  solid,  and  may,  in  this  way,  be  detached 
firom  the  serosity,  which  consists  of  a  portion  of  water  holding 
in  solution  the  uncoagulable  matter  and  the  salts.  By  slow 
evaporation  part  of  the  salts  may  be  procured  in  the  crystalline 
form,  but  the  whole  of  the  saline  matter  can  only  be  obtained 
by  calcining  the  residimm  after  evaporation,  when  the  animal 
matter  is  consumed,  and  the  neutral  and  earthy  salts  left  behind^ 
although  probably  in  a  different  state  of  combination  fi'om  what 
they  originally  possessed. 

9 ;  and  Cullen ;  Inst.  §  249  ;  apply  it  to  the  crassamentum,  while  Blumenbach 
restricts  it  to  the  red  globules ;  Inst,  by  Elliotson,  p.  6. 
1  Institutions,  §  4.  c.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   RESPIRATION.     * 

Next  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  function  which  ii 
the  most  essential  to  life,  at  least  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
is  respiration.  Respiration  consists  in  the  alternate  reception 
and  emission  of  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  blood  is  transmitted  through  a  set  of  vessels  so  situated, 
as  to  enable  the  air  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  produce  that  change 
in  its  nature  and  properties,  which  fits  it  for  the  support  of 
life*.     I  shall  arrange  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  under 

>  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  above  description  applies 
only  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  amphibia.  In 
fishes,  the  process  which  is  equivalent  to  respiration  is  performed  by  the 
branchie  or  gills,  which  are  placed  in  a  passage  communicating  with  the 
fttices,  and  terminating  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  through  which  a  portion 
of  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  is  forcibly  propelled.  It  is  thus  brought 
into  a  dose  approximation  with  the  blood  which  circulates  through  their 
fringed  extremities,  where  it  receives  its  appropriate  change  from  the  air 
which  the  water  retains  in  solution.  The  mode  in  which  the  respiration  of 
fishes  is  effected,  which  was  imperfectly  understood  by  Boyle ;  Works,  vol. 
i.  p.  109;  was  correctly  described  by  Mayow;  Tract,  i.  c  15.  p.  259;  al- 
thoogh,  like  many  of  his  discoveries,  it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten, 
when  it  was  again  pointed  out  by  Priestley ;  On  Air,  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  v.  v.  p. 
1S6  et  seq.  of  the  Ist  ser.,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  382  of  the  2d  series.  The  respi- 
radoD  of  fishes  has  been  since  examined  by  Carradori ;  Ann.  de  Chim.  t. 
zxix.  p.  171,  2;  and  by  Cuvier;  Lemons  d' Anatomic  Comp.  t  iv.  p.  305,  6. 
We  have  abo  a  very  interesting  and  elaborate  set  of  experiments  on  this 
Sttlject  by  Humboldt  and  Provencal;  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  t.  ii.  p.  359  et  seq.^ 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent 
section  of  this  chapter.  We  have  also  some  very  valuable  experiments  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  particularly  on  the  relation  which  the  respiration  of  fishes 
bears  to  that  of  animals  that  are  furnished  with  lungs ;  De  I'lnfluence  des 
Agens,  &c.,  par.  ii.  ch.  3.  Dumeril  has  given  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  fishes ;  Nicholson's  Journ.  v. 
zzviii.  p.  350  et  seq.,  translated  from  Mag.  Encyc.  Nov.  1807,  p.  35 ;  and 
we  have  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject  by  Flourens ;  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  t.  XX.  p.  1  etseq.;  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  explain  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  the  branchiae.  In  his  Exper.  sur  le  Syst.  Nerv.  §  4, 
he  points  out  the  remarkable  development  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  fish, 
as  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  their  respiratory  organs.  Confiliachi 
and  Rusconi,  in  their  account  of  the  Proteus  Anguinus,  inform  us  that  in 
this  singular  animal,  the  respiration  is  intermediate  between  that  of  fish  and 
of  repwes ;  Journ.  Phys.  t.  ixxxix.  p.  278.  In  many  of  the  invertebrated 
animala  the  respiratory  organs  consist  merely  of  a  number  of  tubes  or  pores, 
called  trachese,  provided  with  open  mouths,  which  simply  admit  the  air  to 
enter  into  them,  while  there  are  numerous  tribes  in  which  no  distinct  appa- 
latas  can  be  detected.  Dr.  Grant  conceives  that  the  cilia  of  the  B^tM 
PSIciis  exercise  a  function  analogous  to  respiration;    Zool,  Tians.  \.  \.. 
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three  heads;  first,  the  luechanism  of  respiration;  second,  it* 
direct  effects ;  and  third,  its  remote  effects  on  the .  living 
system  \ 

Skct.  1.     Mechanvnfi  of  Re.Kpiraiion. 

The  principal  organs  of  respiration  in  man  are  the  trachea 
mth  its  ramifications,  the  pulmonary  system  of  blood-vessels, 

p.  10,  1 ;  see  also  Henderson's  Trans,  of  Rospail,  p.  290.  It  appears  not 
improbable,  that  the  currents  which  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Grant  to  issuo 
from  the  apertures  of  the  sponge  may  be  subservient  to  the  same  purpose: 
Jameson's  Phil.  Joum.  v.  xiii.  p.  95  et  seq..  and  Roget's  Brklgcwater  xreat 
V.  i.  p.  151 .  .3:  and  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  function  the  singular  atter- 
Dating  circulation,  which  Mr.  Lister  observed  in  the  Ascidioe ;  Phil.  Tsans. 
for  1634,  p.  381  et  seq.  See  further  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr.  M. 
Edwards,  on  the  apparatus  of  the  Annelida  for  aerating  the  blood ;  Cyc.  of 
Anat.  T.  i.  p.  1 70,  1 .  I  may  here  refer  to  the  observations  that  have  been 
lately  made  by  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  on  what  they  term  the  ciliary  hkMioiis 
of  certain  parts  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  Batracians  and  other  classes 
of  animals;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  iii.  2d  ser.  p.  347  et  seq.  The  observa- 
tions have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  treatise;  see  also  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxiv.  p;  113 
et  seq.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  all  cases  the  animal  produces  the  same 
kind  of  change  upon  the  air.  Scheele  noticed  the  effect  of  a  leech  id  ab- 
stracting the  oxygen  from  water;  On  Air  and  Fire,  p.  167.  Vauqaelin  found 
that  insects  and  snails  consume  oxygen  and  generate  carbonic  acid  ;  Ann.  de 
Chim.  t.  xii.  p.  273  et  seq.  Spallaiizani  repeated  and  diversified  Vauquelin's 
experiments,  and  obtained  the  same  results  with  respect  to  the  oxjg^n  and 
carbonic  acid,  but  he  conceived  that  thoy  also  consumed  nitrogen ;  Mem.  sur 
la  Respir.  p.  184  et  alibi.  He  also  details  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  which 
animals  that  possessed  no  distinct  organs  of  respiration  deoxidated  the  air  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  that  have  lungs ;  Mem.  p.  258,  301  et  alibi. 
We  may  infer  that  in  all  these  cases  the  same  kind  of  change  is  effected  on  the 
blood  or  other  analogous  fluid,  for  it  is  this  change  which  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  object  and  essence  of  the  function  ;  Magendie,  Phys.  t,  ii.  p. 
261.  For  a  judicious  summary  of  the  various  experiments  that  have  been 
performed  on  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  third 
chapter  of  Dr.  Ellis's  *'  Inquiry,"  and  the  additions  to  c.  3,  in  the  "  Further 
Inquiries."  See  also  Roget's  Bridge  water  Treatise,  v.  ii.  chap.  xi.  {  2. 
We  have  a  series  of  interesting  observations  by  llatlikc  on  the  development 
of  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the  mammalia  and  in  birds,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  foetus,  the  structure  of  the  kings  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  gills  of  fish,  thus  illustrating  the  general  principle,  that 
the  higher  orders  of  animals,  in  tiie  course  of  their  development,  pass  through 
the  successive  degrees  of  organization  of  the  lower  classes ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum. 
V.  xxxiii.  p.  280.  In  Dr.  A.  Thomson's  essay  on  the  development  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  fcetus,  we  have  a  number  of  interesting  ol^ervations  on 
the  respiratory  organs  of  different  classes  of  animals,  of  their  gradual  deve- 
lopment, of  the  changes  which  they  experience,  and  of  their  relation  to 
each  other;  Jameson's  Journ.  No.  19.  p.  93  et  seq.  G.  St.  Hilaire.  en  the 
first  volume  of  his  Fhilos.  Anat,  applies  his  general  principle  of  identity  to 
the  organs  of  respiration,  and  endeavours  to  trace  the  analogy  of  their  sepa- 
rate parts  through  the  various  classes  of  animals. 

*  For  an  ample  and  judicious  account  of  the  function  of  respiratioQ  in  all 
its  parts,  I  m^  refer  my  readers  to  the  12th  chapter  of  Dr.  £lliotson*s 
Phjrsiology.     We  have  also  a  well  digested  account  of  the  prindpal  facts  and 
ephions  on  this  subject  by  Coutanceau,  Dirt  de  M^.,  art.  "  Respiration." 
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tlie  lungs,  and  the  diaphragm.  The  first  constitutes  the  passage 
'by  which  the  air  is  conveyed  into  its  appropriate  receptacles ; 
the  sanguiferous  vessels  are  the  apparatus  by  which  the  blood 
is  carried  through  the  lungs  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enable  it  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  air ;  these  two  sets  of  parts,  with 
the  connecting  membranous  matter,  compose  tlic  lungs,  while 
the  diaphragm  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  alternate  enlarge- 
ment and  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  trachea 
18  a  tube  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  united  together  by 
elastic  ligaments,  and  furnished  with  muscular  fibres,  which 
commences  in  the  fauces  and  descends  into  the  thorax.  It  first 
,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  pass  respectively  into  the  two 
lungs ;  here  it  is  subdivided  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches, 
until  it  finally  terminates  in  the  air-cells  or  vesicles.  As  the 
tubes  become  smaller,  they  gradually  lose  their  cartilaginous 
nature,  and  are  at  length  entirely  composed  of  membrane.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea  are  placed  both  longitudinally  * 
and  transversely,  and  as  the  rings  are  incomplete  at  their  back 
part,  the  tube  easily  admits  of  contraction  in  botli  its  dimen- 
sions. A  number  of  air  vesicles,  connected  together  by  cellular 
texture,  form  what  are  styled  lobules ;  a  number  of  these  lobules 
compose  lobes,  and  a  smaller  number  of  these  lobes  constitute 
the  lungs. 

The  pulmonary  blood-vessels  may  be  considered  as  forming 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  that  to 
which  all  tlie  rest  are  subser^'ient ,  When  the  blood  leaves  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  it  is  propelled  through  what  has 
been  called  the  Rete  mirabile  Malpighi,  from  its  having  been 
first  described  by  this  anatomist:  the  blood  is  then  collected  in 
the  pulmonic  veins,  and  is  brought  back  to  the  left  or  systemic 
auricle  of  the  heart.    The  lungs  themselves  are  two  masses  of  a 

Siongy  texture,  which  completely  fill  tlie  cavity  of  the  thorax  ; 
IB  cavity  is  lined  by  the  pleura,  and  the  lungs  are  also  enve- 
loped by  a  duplicature  of  the  same  membrane.  In  all  the  different 
states  of  respiration  the  two  parts  of  the  pleura,  that  lining  the 
chest,  dud  that  enclosing  the  lungs,  are  in  contact,  no  actual 
cavity  being  lefl  between  them  '. 

*  The  most  eminent  anatomists  admit  of  the  existence  of  muscular  fibres 
in  both  directions ;  Sabatier,  however,  informs  us  that  he  was  never  able  to 
see  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  this  part ;  Anatomic,  t.  i.  p.  261.  Helvctius 
doubts  c€  their  existence  altogether ;  M^.  Acad.  Scien.  pour  1718, 
p.  28.  4. 

'  It  was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  there  was  a  quantity 
of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  between  the  pleurse,  and  the  opiniun  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Harvey,  de  Gener.  Ex.  3.  p.  6  ;  Ham- 
berger,  Disp.  de  Kespir.  Mech.,  as  referred  to  by  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  1. 
13 ;  Hoadle}',  Lect.  on  Respiration,  No.  i.  p.  II  et  seq.;  Hales,  Stat  Essays, 
y',  S.  p.  81 ;  Morgngni,  Advers.  Anat.  par.  5.  §  46 ;  and  other  eminent  names 
among  the  modems.  See  Boerliaave,  Prselect.  t.  v.  pars  I.  notse  ad  §  606 ; 
Haller,  El.  Phys.  \'iii.  2.  3  .  .  8 ;  and  Dumas,  Physiol,  t.  iu.  p.  40  et  secy. 
But  the  experiments  of  the  huter  phyaiologistSy  and  especialAy  of  HaWeT,  Oy, 
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The  diaphragm  is  a  strong  musculai'  expansion,  possessed  of 
a  great  degree  of  contractility  \  which  separates  the  two  principal 
cavities  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  tnorax  and  the  abdomen. 
In  its  natural  state  it  assumes  an  arched  form,  convex  with  re- 
spect to  the  thorax ;  but  when  it  contracts,  the  curvature  is 
necessarily  diminished,  and  the  thorax  is  of  course  increased  in 
its  capacity.  The  parietes  of  the  thorax  are  composed  partly  of 
bone  and  partly  of  cartilage  ;  the  ribs,  which  form  its  sides,  are 
arched  bones,  articulated  at  their  extremities,  and  with  spaces 
between  each  of  them,  that  are  occupied  by  muscles,  called, 
from  their  situation,  intercostals.  When  the  ribs  are  in  their 
natural  position,  and  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  their  lower  edge 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  spine ;  but  when  they  are  rais^ 
by  the  contraction  of  the  intercostals,  they  are  more  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  this  bone,  and  thus  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax,  although  this  effect  is  principally  brought 
about  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm '. 

The  mechanical  act  of  respiration  consists  essentially  in  in- 
creasing the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is  accomplished  prin- 
cipally by  flattening  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm ;  for  although 
the  contraction  of  the  intercostals,  by  raising  the  ribs,  tends  to 
increase  the  distance  from  the  sternum  to  the  spine,  yet  the  ad- 
ditional space  gained  in  this  way  is  but  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  to  that  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 
Indeed  it  would  appear,  that  the  chief  use  of  the  intercostals  is 
to  fix  the  ribs,  ana  thus  to  afford  a  kind  of  resistance  to  the 
power  which  the  diaphragm  would  otheriiise  exert  in  drawing 
them  down,  and  thus  partially  counteracting  its  own  contraction. 

Min.  t.  i.  p.  301 .  .319,  appear  to  have  decided  this  question  in  the  negative. 
This  writer,  with  his  usual  candour,  states  very  fully  the  facts  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion ;  and  at  the  same  time  offers 
many  important  considerations,  which  may  enable  us  to  detect,  as  well  as  to 
obviate,  the  sources  of  error  to  which  experiments  on  this  subject  are  alwayi 
liable.  See  also  Whytt  on  Vital  Motions,  p.  61.  note;  Bichat,  Anst 
Descript.  t  iv.  p.  6 ;  and  the  same  author  in  his  treatise,  Sur  la  Vie,  &c.  Ait. 
6.  §  1.  p.  146,  7  ;  Soemmering,  de  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi.  §  12. 16  ;  Adeloii, 
Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  151  ;  and  Dumas,  Pnys.  par.  3.  sect. 2.  c  2.  t.  iii.  p.  40.. 5. 
Although  this  point  seemed  to  be  so  completely  established,  some  expert 
ments  have  been  lately  performed  by  Dr.  Williams,  a  zealous  and  intell^jeut 
physiologist,  which  were  attended  with  a  different  result ;  Ann.  of  Phfloa.  ▼. 
V.  N.  S.  p.  429  ;  and  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xix.  p.  347  et  seq.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  respectabib'ty  of  Dr.  Williams  himself  and  of  the  gentleman  who 
witnessed  the  experiments,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  circumstance 
escaped  their  observation,  which  has  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  E^zpe- 
riments  not  unlike  Dr.  Williams's  were  many  years  ago  performed  bj 
Houston,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1736,  p.  230;  see  Hdadley*8  remarks  upon  theas^ 
Lect.  on  Respir.  Appendix. 

1  Haller  in  his  experiments  on  the  comparative  contractility  of  Tsrioas 
parts,  remarks,  <*....  Tirritabilite  du  diaphragme  qui  paroit  superietire  i 
celle  (fes  autres  muscles  »*'  Sur  les  Part.  Irrit.  et  Sens,  t  i.p. 257,  et  ex.  Sld« 
225,  2S0,  239,  240. 

"  In  iKr  C.  Bell's  Dissect,  pi.  6,  7,  We  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  aspeot 
9ad  sitiMdott  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 
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As  the  lungs  are  every  where  in  contact  with  the  cavity  con- 
taining them,  their  expansion  must  be  always  equal  to  that  of  the 
chest  The  air  which  they  contain,  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
pansion, becomes  rarefied  ;  and  as  there  is  a  free  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  through  the  trachea,  a  portion  of  air  will 
enter  the  lungs,  sufficient  to  restore  the  equilibnum.  After  some 
time  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  inter- 
costals  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  relaxation ;  Uie  elasticity  of  the 
cartilages  and  membranes  brings  back  the  parts  to  their  former 
shape,  in  which  they  are  occasionally  aided  by  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  loins  \  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  thus 
diminished,  a  quantity  of  air  is  expelled  firom  them.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  contraction  is  renewed,  and  is  again  suc- 
ceeded by  relaxation,  and  this  alternation  proceeds  as  long  as 
life  continues.  From  this  account  of  the  mechanical  process  of 
respiration  we  learn,  that  what  may  be  called  the  quiescent  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  is  expiration ;  that  the  air  enters  the 
long^  in  consequence  of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  chest,  as 
affected  by  muscular  contraction  ;  that  expiration  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  passive  operation,  and  therefore  that  the  act  of  in- 
spiration is  the  one  immediately  connected  with  the  powers  of 
life,  the  remaining  part  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration  depend- 
ing principally  upon  the  elasticity  and  other  physical  properties 
of  the  organs  concerned '. 

I  have  now  described  what  takes  place  in  an  ordinary  act  of 
respiration  ;  but  although  the  function  cannot  be  altogether  sus- 
pended by  any  voluntary  effort,  it  is  so  far  under  the  control  of 
the  will  that,  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  exercised  in 
▼eiy  different  degrees.  When  we  wish  to  make  a  full  inspiration, 
besides  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals,  we  call  into  action  the 
external  muscles  of  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  other  neighbour- 

>  Sabader,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  274.  and  Cuvier,  Leqons,  t.  iv.  p.  357.  are,  I 
believe,  the  only  modern  anatomists  of  eminence,  who  attribute  expiration 
prindpaDy  to  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  suppose  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  chest  to  be  a  secondary  agent  in  this 
operatioa.  Cuvier  expresses  himself  very  decidedly  on  the  subject ;  expira- 
tiOD  **  est  due  principalement  aux  muscles  du  bas-ventre,  qui  sont,  d  cet 
%vd,  les  vrai  antagonistes  du  diaphragme."  Except  in  forced  expiration  I 
ooDceive  these  musdes  to  be  nearly  passive.  We  have  some  observations  by 
Bourdon,  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the  respiratory 
oigUM,  which  i^>pear  to  be  deserving  of  attention ;  they  prindpally  regard  the 
state  c^  the  chest  and  its  appendages  during  violent  efforts  of  various  kinds. 
Tbete  be  concdves  depend  upon,  or  arc  always  accompanied  by,  the  closing 
of  the  g^bttis,  which  is  essential  to  the  action  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
opendoa  t  See  an  account  of  the  work  in  Med.  et  Phys.  Joum.  v.  xliv.  p, 
&  et  seq. 

'  Cidlen's  account  of  the  mechanism  of  respiration  in  his  "  histitutions," 
fact.  S.  c*  iv.  affnrds.  an  excellent  specimen  ot  his  dear  and  concise  manner 
of  by^fflng  a  subject  which,  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  but  imper- 
faedy  underttoodl. 

X  2 
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ing  parts,  which,  by  elevating  the  ribs  aiul  the  stemum,  slill 
farther  increase  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  '.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  produce  a  full  expiration,  the  abdominal 
nius(*leR  are  contracted,  the  viscera  are  thus  pushed  against  the 
diaphragm,  and  its  convexity  towards  tlietliorax  is  increased. 

The  above  accotnit  of  the  mechanical  process  of  respiration 
will,  I  conceive,  be  found  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  plieno- 
liiena,  without  having  recourse  to  any  occult  agents  or  any  gra- 
tuitous suppositions,  and  is  the  one  which  is  now  adopted  by 
the  most  judicious  modem  physiologists.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  many  premature  and  imperfect  attempts,  nor  without  nu- 
merous and  even  violent  controversies,  that  the  correct  theory  was 
established.  While  the  physical  properties  of  the  air  were  little 
understood,  it  was  natural  that  many  errors  should  prevail  re^)ect- 
ing  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  hiunan  body,  and  while 
the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  many  of 
the  grand  0])erations  of  natures  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  it 
should  be  supposed  to  assist  in  respiration.  Boyle  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  explained  upon  correct  principles  the 
cause  why  the  air  enters  the  lungs  ^ ;  but  his  simple  doctrine  was 
not  relished  in  that  age  of  refined  hypothesis,  where  every 
thing  was  to  be  explained  by  some  abstruse  madiematical  pro* 
blem,  so  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  he  wrote,  a  number  of 
learned,  but  unfounded  speculations,  continued  to  prevail  upon 
the  subject '. 

An  opinion  which  was  sni)ported  by  high  authority,  and  had 
direct  experiments  adduced  in  its  behalf,  even  by  Hales*,  was 
the  existence  of  a  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
which  by  its  elasticity  compressed  the  lungs,  and  thus  proiluced 
expiration.  According  to  another  opinion,  at  one  time  very  pre- 
valent, the  lungs  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  pores,  throiigli 

*  An  elaborate  account  of  the  effect  of  tlie  contraction  of  tliese  muscles 
may  be  found  in  Boerhaavc,  Pnclect.  t.  v.  p.  1.  §  613.  .7,  and  in  Haller,  £1. 
Phys.  viii.  1.  17*  ^^d.  Tlie  following  authors  may  be  also  consulted  on  tlie 
mechanism  of  rei»piration  ;  Borelli,  p.  2.  prop.  81 .  .95  ;  Bellini,  de  Urin,  et 
Puis.  Introd.  de  Respirationc ;  Senac,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1724;  Winslov, 
ibid,  pour  1738,  p.  65  ;  also  Anatomy,  sect  3.  art.  13 ;  Diunas,  Physiol,  par. 
3.  sect.  2.  c.  4  ;  Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  267  et  seq. ;  the  opinioa  of  this 
last  author  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Haller,  on  the  motion  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  sliare  which  they  have  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  chest 

^  He  remarks  tliat  it  had  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  whether  the 
organs  of  respiration  acted  like  bellows,  into  which  the  air  rushed  becanse 
they  are  expanded,  or  like  a  bladder,  which  expands  because  tlie  air  is  forced 
into  it;  he  decides  that  the  thorax  acts  like  bellows  and  the  lui^  like  a  bladder. 
The  lungs  having  no  muscles,  must  necessarily  be  passive ;  tlie  diaphcagm  is 
supposed  to  be  the  great  agent  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest;  Works,  v.  i.  p. 
102,  See  also  Franc  de  la  Boe  Sylvius,  Opera,  p.  16;  Borelli,  par.  2.  |tfop. 
^2,83;  Mayow,  Tract,  p.  271  et  seq. ;  Charleton,  CEcon.  Aniin.  Exercit 
8f  §  8..11  ;  Swammerdam,  de  Respiratione,  sect.  1.  c.  ii. 

'  Baglivi,  Op.  p.  454;  HoadhVs  Lert.  p.  12;  Bremond,  Mem.  Acad. 
pour  1739,  p.  333. 

^  S/at  "Essays.  \.  ii.  p.  81. 
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which  a  poriioii  of  the  air  passed  and  was  again  absorbed^  in 
the  different  states  of  inspiration  and  expiration  * ;  but  later  ob- 
servaiious  have  decided  against  the  existence  of  these  passages. 
Most  of  the  older  anatomists  spoke  of  the  lungs  as  possessing 
some  kind  of  innate  motion,  by  which  they  alternately  drew  in 
and  cnLpelled  the  air ;  but  this  opinion,  although  various  experi- 
ments were  adduced  ii\  its  favour,  has  been  generally  discarded, 
as  muscular  fibres  have  not  been  detected  in  the  lungs  %  and  we 
are  acquainted  with  no  other  method  in  which  animal  motion 
can  originate. 

When  the  lungs  are  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  trachea 
remains  open,  they  generally  collapse  and  are  contracted  into  a 
smaller  space  than  they  occupied  while  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tliorax.  'lliis  has  been  ascribed  to  the  re-action  occasioned  by 
the  elasticity  of  their  cartilaginous  and  membranous  parts  , 

^  Boerliaave,  Praclect.  t.  v.  |)ar.  1.  nota;  ad  §606  ;  HaJe^  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  these  passuges  ;  Stat.  Essays,  v.  i.  p.  235. 

-  Although  the  most  accurate  modern  anatomists  do  not  admit  of  tlie 
existence  of  muscular  fibres  in  tlic  lungs,  some  of  the  older  physiologists  con- 
ceived that  they  liad  demonstrated  their  evistence ;  see  Willis,  Pharm.  Rat. 
p.  9;  Malpighi,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1671,  p.  2150;  Bremond,  Mem.  Acad. 
pour  1739,  p.  333  et  seq.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  authors  were  mis- 
led by  a,  M^e  hypothesis,  wliich  caused  tliem  to  believe  that  the  lungs  re- 
quired a  muscular  structure  in  order  to  perform  tlie  function  of  respiration, 
and  afterwards  supposed  that  they  were  able  to  detect  it.  Darwin,  as  ap- 
pears by  certain  passages  in  the  Zootiomia,  still  adheres  to  the  old  opinion  ; 
T.  i.  p.  40  ;  and  v.  ii.  p.  50  ;  but  with  idl  respect  for  the  genius  and  literary 
merit  of  this  writer,  he  possesses  no  authority  on  a  question  of  anatomical 
fact.  We  find  the  some  opinion  also  maintained  by  Dumas,  Physiol,  par.  3. 
8.  2.  c.  3.  t.  iii.  p.  51  et  seq.  I  am  aware  likewise  th«it  Reis-seisen  has  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  muscular  fil)res  connected  with  the  bronchia ;  Edin. 
Med.  Joum.  v.  xxi.  p.  450,  and  EUiotson's  Physiol,  p.  199  ;  in  Cloquet's 
Anat.  [d.  186,  and  his  Man.  pi.  212.  .4,  we  have  a  transcript  of  Reisseisen  s 
views  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Alison  idso  conceives  that  the  bronchial  tubes  pos- 
sess a  vital  power  of  contraction ;  Physiol,  p.  118.  See  article  *' Poumons" 
in  Diet.  Sc.  Med.  t.  xliv.  p.  512,  527,  by  Monfalcon.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
remark  that  Haller  applies  the  term  "  caro"  to  designate  the  substance  of  which 
the  lungs  are  composed ;  El.  Phys.  viii.  2.  26 ;  but  it  does  not  apfjenr  that  the 
ancients,  or  the  older  of  the  modems,  intended  to  express  by  this  word  what 
we  technically  call  muscular  flesh  :  Pliny  speaks  oi'  iho  **caro"  of  plants  ; 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  c.  38. 

•  *  The  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  lungs,  when  the  thorax  is  laid  open, 
lias  been  always  ascribed  to  their  ehisticity,  but  in  their  ordinary  state,  susr 
ppnded  as  it  were  in  a  vacuum,  and  consequently  having  the  pressure  of  the 
atiiKHiphere  remov(*d  from  them,  this  power  can  only  o|)erate  as  an  additional 
quantity  of  elasticity  imparted  to  the  parietcs  of  the  thorax.  I  conceive  that 
the'  reasoning  of  Dr.  Carson  on  this  subject  is  not  well  founded.  His  experi- 
meats,  made  with  a  ^new  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  elasticity  of  the  luiigsi 
he  cmididly  confesses  to  be  imi>erfect  in  the  execution  ;  nor  do  1  think  the 
mode  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  competent  to  the  end 
in  view  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  29  et  secj.  When  the  lungs  collapse  they 
discliarge  a  portion  of  air,  this  will  pass  into  the  globe  which  he  employed, 
and  e\pel  A  pmt  of  the  water  into  the  connected  tube.  But  before  wc  can 
obtain  in  this  way  a  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  lungs,  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  pro|K>rtion  which  their  hulk  hears  to  fhat  of  this  globe,  audlVuslo  \\ve^ 
quantity  of  air  expc}1cd  fmm  the  /riz/^'s.     Dr.  Elliotson  has  inad\ctte\\v\\  ?kV- 
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which  9  while  in  the  body,  had  been  retained  in  a  state  of  oyer- 
distention,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  internal  air  not 
being  balanced  by  any  air  between  the  pleurae.  Boerhaave  and 
Haller  attribute  part  at  least  of  this  effect  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  ^^  but  it  must  be 
observed,  in  opposition  to  such  great  authorities,  that  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  lungs  remains  for  a  considerable  time  after 
their  removal  from  the  body,  and  cannot  therefore  depend  upon 
a  cause  which  must  cease  with  the  vitality  of  the  part 

Few  subjects  in  anatomy  and  physiology  have  caused  more 
violent,  and  even  acrimonious  disputes,  than  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  ^  Between  each  of  the  ribs 
are  two  distinct  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  which  are  situated 
obliquely,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  decussate.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  external  layer, 
when  it  contracted,  would  raise  the  ribs,  and  consequently  en- 
crease  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  but  that  the  internal  inter- 
costals  would  depress  the  ribs,  and  of  course  diminish  the  size 
of  the  chest  Mayow,  who  in  so  many  respects  outstript  the 
science  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  works  afterwards  be- 
came so  remarkably  neglected,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  adopted  the  opinion,  that  both  sets  of  intercostals,  by  their 
contraction,  must  raise  ihe  ribs,  and  thus  encrease  the  size  of 
the  thorax  *.  But  his  experiments  and  reasoning  were  either 
not  attended  to,  or  failed  in  producing  conviction,  for  the  old 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  generally  entertained,  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  doctrine  of  Mayow  was, 
however,  zealously  embraced  by  Haller*,  and  since  his  time 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  acquiesced  in^.     But  it  is  generally 


tributed  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  to  the 
cause  which  produces  ordinary  expiration ;  Trans,  of  Blumenbach,  Note  B. 
p.  82.     See  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Carson's  hypothesis  ;  Physiol,  p.  204. 
'  Boerhaave,   Prselect.  §  602  et  notse. 

*  See  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  1.  13 ;  Dumas,  Physiol,  par.  3.  sect.  2.  c  4. 

'  Tract,  p.  278  et  seq.  It  is  stated  by  Winslow,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  l7S8t 
p.  92.  and  by  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  viii.  1.14,  that  Fabricius  had  previously  an- 
nounced the  same  opinion,  but  by  referring  to  his  treatise  De  Respirationei 
p.  176,  7.  it  appears  that  he  unequivocally  supports  the  old  doctrine. 

*  Boerhaave,  Praelect.  t.  v.  par.  1.  §  613  et  notas;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  TiiL 
1.  12.  et  seq.  et  viii.  4.  9 ;  an  account  of  liis  experiments  on  the  subiect  it 
contained  in  his  Op.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  270.. 293.    Hoadley,  Lect.  on  Requr. 

S.  5.  .8,  and  Hamberger  were  among  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  old 
octrine;  the  latter  appears  to  have  maintained  it  with  a  degree  of  vehemence 
Quite  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
tne  complaints  of  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  1.  13.  Sabatier  takes  a  dffecthr 
opposite  view  of  the  subject,  and  supposes  that  both  sets  of  intercostals  will 
have  the  effect  of  depressing  the  ribs ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1778,  p.  347;  also 
Anat.  t.  iii.  p.  469. 

*  It  would  appear  that  Soemmering  still  entertains  some  doubts  reraectiiK 
the  action  of  these  muscles :  afler  describing  the  internal  intercostals,  ana 
stating  that  their  effect  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  externals,  vis. 
to  raise  the  lower  towards  the  upper  ribs,  and  consequently  to  dilate  the 

chest  and  serve  for  inspiration,  ne  as\u,  **  an  costas  deprimunt?**     Coip. 
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■opposed  thaty  in  ordinary  respiration,  the  intercostak  are  not 
much  employed,  except  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ribs,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  violent  action  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  or  where,  from  accident  or  disease,  their  ordinary  action 
is  impeded,  that  these  muscles  have  any  effect  in  encreasing  the 
size  of  the  thorax '. 

The  nature  of  the  diaphragm,  its  muscular  action,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  were  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  ancients.  By  some  it  was  supposed  to  possess 
a  kind  of  independent  life,  by  others  it  was  thought  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  generally  regarded  as  possessed  of 
some  mysterious  or  inexplicable  power,  until  Fabricius,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  explained  its  action  and 
properties  upon  correct  principles'.  It  is  now  universally  re- 
garded as  the  great  agent  by  which  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  regulated ;  in  its  natural  or  relaxed  state,  it  is  arched 
up,  so  as  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  while  this  is 
necessarily  increased,  when  it  is  flattened  by  the  contraction  of 
its  muscular  part'. 

Malpighi,  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  so  many  parts  of  minute  anatomy,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  described  the  structure  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  air  is  distributed  through  the  lungs  and  is  enabled  to  act 
upon  the  blood ^,  and  the  description  which  he  gave  of  the  parts 

Ham.  Fab.  t.iii.  p.  177.  Merat,  also,  the  writer  of  the  article  **  Intercostals," 
ID  the  Diet.  So.  Med.  t.  xxv.  conceives,  that  although  the  effect  of  both  sets 
of  intercostab  must  be  the  same,  and  that  this  generally  is  to  raise  the  ribs, 
and  consequently  to  expand  the  chest,  yet  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
m  where  tne  &]se  ribs  are  fixed  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
eoDtraction  of  the  intercostals  must  depress  the  ribs,  and  thus  contract  the 
chest.  The  present  Prof.  Monro  has  committed  a  singular  oversight  in 
asserting  that  his  "  Father  discovered  that  both  strata,"  the  external  and 
internal  intercostals,  *' are  subservient  to  the  elevation  of  the  ribs;" 
Elements  v.  ii.  p.  9 ;  an  oversight  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  a  previous 
passage  of  the  same  work,  v.  i.  p.  371,  he  had  correctly  attributed  the 
diflcoveiy  to  Mayow. 

>  The  older  anatomists  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  cases,  where  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  were  ossified,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  inter* 
ooatals,  without  any  material  impediment  to  respiration ;  see  Winslow  ubi 
flopra;  Fabricius  de  Respir.  c.  10.  sub  finem.  I*  or  farther  information  on 
this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  BoreUi,  par.  2.  prop.  81.. 95;  Bellini, 
lesB.  11 ;  Senac,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1724;  Winslow,  ibid,  pour  1738;  also 
Anat.  Sect.  9.  §  6;  Boerhaave,  Inst.  §  615;  ditto,  Prselect.  passim;  Haller, 
EL  Phvs.  lib.  viii.  passim;  Dumas,  Physiol,  par.  3.  §  2.  c.  4;  Richerand, 
P^SMM.  p.  199  et  seq. 

'  De  Kespiratione,  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 

*  For  an  accurate  description  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  action  and  uses, 
m  well  as  for  a  very  copious  list  of  all  that  had  been  published  concerning  it 
before  his  time,  Haller  s  treatise  in  his  Op.  Min.  1. 1.  p.  249,  may  be  con- 
•iilced,  as  also  his  experiments  on  the  motion  of  the  di^hragm  in  living 
ammals ;  Ibid.  p.  293.  .300,  et  Mem.  sur  les  Part.  Inrit.  et  Sens,  t  i.  p.  65 
at  seq,;  for  a  representation  of  this  organ  see  his  Icon.  Anat.  fas.  1.  tab.  1 ; 
Albnus,  Tab.  Muse.  No.  14.  fig.  4.  .7  ;  Goquet,  Man.  pi.  80,  81,  83. 

*  Epist.  die  Pulmonibus,  i. 
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has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  correct.  Succeediog  writers; 
as  is  too  frequenllj  the  case,  while  they  have  profened  to  adopt 
ihe  ideas  of  their  predecessors,  have  indulged  their  imaginatioD 
in  inventing  a  disposition  of  the  parts,  which  t:asiiiot  be  found  in 
the  original  account  of  them,  and  which  has  probably- no  actual 
existence.  Willis,  for  example,  gives  a  figiue.of  a  portion  "af  the 
lungs,  according  to  which  they  consist  of  a  congeries  of  ronnded 
vesicles,  separated  from  each  other,  and  every  one  of  them  pvo- 
yided  witli  a  distinct  tube,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes\ 
a  structure  which  has  probably  no  existence  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  Helvetius  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  bronchia  termi* 
nate  in  a  cellular  or  spongy  tissue,  composed  of  a  membranous 
substance,  the  cells  of  which  have  no  determinate  figure  or  re- 
gular connexion  with  each  other".  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  one  of  an  intermediate  na- 
ture, tnat  there  are  separate  groups  of  cells,  which  are  connected 
together,  while  these  groups  are  themselves  distinct*. 

I  Pharm.  Rat.  p.  2.  tab.  3.  fig.  1.  Cheselden,  Anatomy,  p.  173,  remarks 
upon  Willie's  description,  that  it  is  *'  imaginary  and  false,  as  he  oould  not 
but  have  known,  if  he  had  ever  made  the  least  inquiry  into  the  lungs  of  tmy 
animal." 

^  Malpighi's  description  of  the  parts  is  as  follows:  **  Diligenti  indagine 
inveni  totam  pulmonum  molem,  qiue  vasis  excurrentibus  appenditur,  esse 
aggregatum  quid  ex  levissimis  et  tcnuissimis  membranis,  quae  extensae  et 
sinoatae  pene  infinitas  vesiculas  orbiculares,  et  sinuosas  efPormant,  veluti  In 
apum  favis  alveolis  ab  extensa  cera  in  pariotes  conspicimur."  '*  Mcmbraiue 
istae  vesiculfle  videntur  efformari  ex  desinentia  trachea^  quee  extremitate,  et 
lateribus  in  ompulloeus  sinus  facessens,  ab  his  in  spatia,  et  vesiculas  inaeqiufes 
termimmtur.*'     See  plate  to  the  Epist.  de  Pulm. 

'  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1718,  p.  18.  Helvetius  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  the  texture  of  the  lungs  in  the  amphibia, 
which,  as  they  differ  from  the  human  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  compoDent 
parts,  may  do  so  likewise  in  the  connexions  of  these  with  each  other«  An 
account  of  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  lungs  of  the  warm  and 
the  cold-blooded  animals  may  be  found  in  Shaw's  Lectures,  v.  ii.  p.  2,  8. 

*  Haller's  general  description  of  the  lungs  is  contained  in  £1.  Phys.  viii. 
2.  9. .  18 ;  his  account  of  their  minute  structure,  ibid.  26.  .30.  He  gives  an 
ample  detail  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  (question,  whether  mr  that  is 
impelled  into  the  bronchial  tul>es  can  puss  into  the  intervals  between  the 
lobules,  and  the  reverse ;  the  authorities  as  to  tlie  fact  appear  to  be  nesrly 
balanced,  §  26 ;  but  it  may  be  suspected,  that  when  the  transmission  does 
take  place,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  portion  of  the  delicate 
cellular  membrane.  Haller  himself  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  cells  do 
communicate,  but  that  there  is  no  communication  between  the  lobules,  §  80. 
With  respect  to  the  figure  of  the  cells.  Hales  says  that  they  appear  in  the 
microscope  to  be  spherical;  Stat.  Ess.  v.  i.  p.  241.  Monro  Sec  anppoeed 
tliat  the  lungs  are  composed  of  cells,  in  which  the  bronchia  terminate,  but 
that  the  cells  communicate  with  each  other,  and  that  this  is  likewise  the  case 
with  the  lobules ;  Elements  of  Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  89  et  seq.  See  also  Spren^, 
Inst.  Med.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  sect.  1.  p.  450,  and  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  d68»  'Who* 
appear  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Haller.  For  what  may  be  regairded  at  the 
current  opinion  among  the  French  respecting  the  structure  of  the  lungSy  ■  see 
the  4th  vol.  of  Bichat,  Anat.  Descrip.  p.  60,  written  by  Butsson,  who  Bvp^ 
plied  the  last  portion  of  the  work,  which  was  Icfl  imperfect  by  the  prenuitiire 
death  of  hia  preceptor :  jllso  the  article  **  Respiration."  p.  13,  by  Chaussier 
jtttd  Adehn,  in  the  Diet.  Sc.  Med.  I.  \\vm.  Y^wbU^lwd  in  1820;  also  Dumas. 
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But  whatever  niay  be  our  opinion  rcsi^ecting  the  precise  form 
oC  ibc  vesicles,  or  ilie  mechanical  connexion  which  there  is 
between  the  air  cells  and  the  blood-vcsAcls,  we  know  that  the 
parts  are  so  arranged,  as  to  enable  the  air  and  the  blood  to  act 
upon  each  other,  by  tlio  blood  being  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  portions,  and  thus  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as 
possible,  and  by  being  separated  from  the  air  mtnrely  by  the 
inteqiosition  of  a  very  delicate  membrane  \  'Ilie  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  air  vesicles 
must  necessarily  be  very  considerable ;  but  with  reK])ect  to 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  it  by  Keill',  Hales'', 
and  other  physiologists  of  the  last  century,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are,  in  a  great  measure,  imaginary ;  nor  do 
we  appear  to  have  any  data  from  which  we  can  form  a  more 
correct  conclusion  *. 

Physiol,  p.  3.  §  2.  c.  2.  p.  45.  .50.  Set*  also  Addon's  PhysioL  t.  iii.  p.  144 
ct  sec(.;  1  niav  remark,  that  in  this  work  we  have  an  account  of  tlie  ana- 
tomical and  pfivsiolofncal  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  respiration,  stated  with 
the  usual  candour  and  precision  of  tliis  writer.  Scrnmiering,  Coq).  Hum. 
Fab.  t.  vi.  $  14,  sup|)osos  that  the  individual  air  cells  arc  separate  fiiini  each 
other,  but  that  they  all  communicate  by  the  hronchiid  tubes ;  Magendie,  like 
Helvetius,  conceivc*s  that  the  lungs  are  composed  o(*  a  spongy  substance,  the 
cells  of  which  freely  communicate  witli  each  other ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  "262 
otrieq. ;  Jouru.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  79;  and  Richerand,  Physiol,  p.  206,  says, 
tliat  most  anatomists  adopt  the  opinion  of  Helvetius,  an  assertion  which 
appears  to  be  scarcely  warranted.  Blumenbach  considers  the  cells  as  being 
unconnected  with  each  other;  Physiol.  §  199;  and  this  app(*ars  to  be  the 
opiuion  of  Cuvier ;  Tabl.  Elem.  p.  41,  2.  For  a  very  complete  investigation 
of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  we  arc  indebted  to  Keisseisen,  who  seems  to 
luve  examined  the  ptuts  with  the  greatest  minuteness.  He  describes  tlie 
vesicles  as  the  clobcd  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  possessing  a  cylin- 
drical and  somewliat  rounded  figure;  he  states  that  they  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  cellular  substance  in  which  thev  are  eiiveloiNHl; 
Edin.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxi.  p.  448  ct  seq.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  lungs,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  announced  by  Keis- 
seisen, and  is  confirmed  by  the  present  Prof.  Monro,  Elements  of  Anatomy, 
V.  ii.  p.  96,  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  tlie  bronchial  artery 
and  the  pulmonary  veui,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  which  is  con- 
veyed to  the  lungs  by  the  former  vessel  is  returned  by  the  latter :  £din.  Med. 
Journ.  V.  xxi.  p.  454  et  seq. 

*  Cuvier,  Le<;.  d'Anat.  Couip.  t.  iv.  p.  2}W.  The  late  experiments  of 
Drs.  Faust  aud  Mitchell  seem  to  have  fully  establislicd  the  general  fact  of  the 
transmission  of  gases  through  membranes,  and  these  much  denser  than  those 
which  compose  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs ;  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
v..vii.  p.  23  et  seq.  Nov.  1830,  and  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxvi.  p.  211. 

>  TenL  Bled.  Phys.  p.  80.  '  Stat.  Ess.  v.  i.  p.  241.  • 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  mechanism  of 
llic  respiratory  organs  in  the  five  classes  of  the  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia. 
lislies,  and  insects,  is  given  by  J.  Bell,  Anat.  v.  ii.  p.  133. .  168.  It  is  written 
in  chat  interesting  and  impressive  manner,  which  is  so  chtiracteristic  of  his 
works,  although,  in  certain  points,  it  is  not  t(>chnically  correct.  We  have  a 
valuable  article  on  the  respiration  of  birds  in  Koes's  Cyclop.;  see  also  Hunter 
on  the  same  subject  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1774,  p.  205  ct  seq.;  he  endeavours 
to  prove  tliat  birds  po8H*ss  a  projKT  diaphragm,  but  unless  we  use  the  word 
quite  in  a  technical  «ense,  it  ap|>ears  not  prufXT  to  apply  this  ICTVw  V\)  -axan 
part  of  their  thorax.     Cfiiicr*  ••  Li*^cnf,"  on  this,  as  we\\  as  ow  evrTv  «>\\\vv 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  pfaysiologiiits  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  by  a  single  inspiration. 
All,  however,  that  we  can  obtain  on  this  point  is  the  average 
quantity ;  for,  as  was  remarked  above,  the  action  of  the  chest  is 
so  far  under  the  control  of  volition,  that  we  are  able  to  reccnve 
into  it  at  pleasure  very  different  quantities  of  air.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  difference  in  different  individuals  with  respect  to 
the  size  and  form  of  the  chest,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  pe- 
culiar states  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  even  particular 
habits,  may  have  an  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  air  received 
into  the  lungs.  And  besides  the  question  respecting  the  average 
bulk  of  a  single  inspiration,  there  are  three  otliers  connected 
with  it,  that  are  both  curious  and  important  We  may  inquire, 
first,  what  is  the  quantity  of  air  left  in  the  lungs  after  an  ordi* 
nary  inspiration,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  natural  or 
quiescent  condition  of  the  thorax ;  secondly,  what  further  quantitv 
we  are  able  to  expel  by  the  greatest  volimtary  exertion ;  and, 
lastly,  what  quantity  is  still  left  in  the  lungs  after  the  most 
complete  expiration. 

With  respect  to  the  bulk  of  an  ordinary  inspiration,  the  first 
writer  who  attempted  to  ascertain  this  point  by  experiment  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  Borelli ' ;  the  method  which  he  employed 
was  afterwards  improved  upon  by  Jurin,  who  obtained  results 
which  would  seem  to  be  nearly  correct.  By  breathing  into  a 
bladder,  and  making  the  necessary  allowance  for  temperature 
and  pressure,  he  estimated  that  he  took  into  the  lungs  about  40 
cubic  inches^.  Since  his  time  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  results  have  been  obtained  which  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  above  50.  Goodwyn  bestowed  much  at- 
tention upon  the  point,  but  his  ap])aratus,  although  more  com- 
plicated than  Jurin's,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  capable  of 
furnishing  equally  accurate  results,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
estimate  involves  some  physiological  positions,  which  are  at 
least  very  questionable.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  closed 
vessel,  provided  with  two  tubes,  through  one  of  which  he  in-r 
spired,  while  the  other  terminated  in  a  second  vessel  containing 
water ;  when  he  inspired  from  the  closed  vessel,  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  was  drawn  into  it  from  the  second  vessel,  and  by  weigh- 
ing the  first  vessel  before  and  after  the  experiment,  the  weight 
of  water  raised,  and  consequently  the  bulk  of  air  displaced,  was 
ascertained '.    By  taking  the   average   of  30  inspirations,  he 

subject  on  which  he  treats,  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied ;  t.  iv.  k^  <&6. 
passim,  and  leg.  27.  sect.  2;  also  Blumenbach's  Comparative  Anatomv^c  14L 
vith  Mr.  Lawrence's  valuable  notes.  We  have  a  good  account  of  the  oom* 
parative  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the  different  classes  of  animab 
by  Dr.  M.  Edwards;  art.  **  Respiration,"  in  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.(  sse 
also  Carus's  Comp.  Anat.  by  Gore,  v.  ii.  p.  141 ..  197. 

>  De  Motu  Anim.  p.  2.  prop.  8i . 

s  Phil.  Trans.  No.  365 ;  vol.  xkx,  p.  757,  8 ;  La  Motte's  Ab.  of  Phil. 
Trans,  v.  i.  p.  415. 

'  Connexion  of  Jife  with  respiTatsoa,  p.  28. 
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condaded  that  the  bulk  of  air  received  in  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  lungs  is  no  more  than  14  cubic  inches  V 

But  independently  of  other  considerations,  there  are  two  ob- 
vious objections  to  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  bulk  of  a 
single  inspiration ;  first,  that  in  breathing  from  the  closed  ves- 
sel, the  water  being  raised  from  the  open  vessel  contrary  to  its 
specific  gravity,  a  greater  effort  would  be  necessary  to  receive 
the  due  quantity  of  air  into  the  lungs ;  and  although  Goodwyn 
was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  attempted  to  obviate  it  \ 
the  nature  of  the  apparatus  seems  to  render  this  impossible. 
In  the  second  place,  as  was  remarked  by  Menzies",  when  the 
mouth  is  removed  fi*om  the  tube,  the  external  air  will  imme- 
diately rush  into  the  closed  vessel,  and  drive  back,  into  the  open 
vessel,  a  part  of  the  water  which  had  been  raised  from  it,  so  as  to 
lead  the  operator  to  under-rate  the  volume  of  air  taken  into  the 
longs. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  va- 
rious experiments  which  were  subsequently  ))erformed  upon  this 
subject,  because  they  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  great  measure, 
superseded  by  those  of  Menzies,  which  ap])ear  entitled  to  the 
greatest  confidence,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  and 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  results.  He  employed  an  allantoid, 
of  the  capacity  of  2400  cubic  inches,  to  which  was  fixed  a  tube 
furnished  wiUi  two  valves,  so  that  the  air  of  inspiration  was 
kept  distinct  from  that  of  expiration.  He  breathed  into  the 
allantoid  until  it  was  filled,  and  found  that  each  expiration  was 
somewhat  more  than  40  cubic  inches  :  he  confirmed  the  result 
by  attaching  to  tlie  other  tube  a  second  allantoid  filled  with  air, 
from  which  he  inspired,  and  found,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
amount  of  each  inspiration  corresponded  nearly  with  his  pre- 
vioos  estimate  of  a  single  expiration.  He  then  instituted  a  set  of 
experiments  of  a  different  nature  :  a  man  w^as  immersed  above 
the  chest  in  warm  water,  the  top  of  the  vessel  being  furnished 
with  a  tube,  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  water  in  which  any 
alteration  was  rendered  visible  in  the  bulk  of  the  body.  After 
osing  ever}'  precaution  to  ensure  accuracy,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  his  experiments  remarkably  corresponded  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  those  of  Jurin,  making  the  average 
bulk  of  a  single  inspiration,  40  cubic  inches*. 

1  Connection  of  life  with  respiration,  p.  36. 

'  £m^,  p.  32,  3.  *  On  Respiration,  p.  18,  9. 

*  On  Respiration,  p.  24.  .30.  Although  in  fixine  the  bulk  of  a  single  in- 
fpiradon  at  40  cubic  inches,  I  have  been  principally  guided  by  the  experi- 
nents  of  Meniies,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  many  other  eminent 
physiologists  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  estimate.  This  is  the  case 
wiUi  Sauvages,  Nosol.  Meth.  t.  i.  p.  596 ;  Hales,  Stat.  Ess.  v.  i.  p.  243 ; 
HaUer,  £1.  Phys.  viii.  4.  6 ;  ChaptaJ,  Chem.  v.  i.  p.  1 33 ;  J.  Bell,  Anat.  r.  i. 
p.  193;  Spreneel,  Inst.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  470 ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab. 
t.  vi.  f  65 ;  Ellis,  Inquiry,  p.  104;  and  Monro  (Tert.)»  Elements,  v.  ii.  p.  98. 
Richennd  also  estimates  it  at  between  30  and  40  cubic  inches,  Phy«iol.  bs 
Delys,  p.  206 ;  Fontana,  at  35,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1779,  p.  349  *,  andl>T.  \^^- 
too  Mi  SO,  Maach.  Mem.  v.  ii,  2d  sor,  p.  26.     There  are,  V\o^cnct,  *om^ 
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Tiie  quanlity  of  air  emitted  frum  the  Iimgs  being  very  niiicli 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  it  follows  that  we  are  still  able  to 
expel  a  considerable  portion  afler  an  ordinary  expiration.  The 
amount  of  this  has  been  variously  estimated,  aaid  it  probably 
differs  much  in  different  individuals  ;  from  the  average  of  some 
trials  which  T  have  made  upon  myself  and  others,  and  from  the 
statements  which  have  been  given  by  different  authors  \  I  think 
it  may  be  fixed  at  160  or  170  cubic  inches,  so  as  to  give  200  or 
'210  cubic  inches  as  the  difference  between  the  states  of  ordinary 
inspiration  and  of  forced  or  extraordinary  expiration.  It  may 
seem  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  some  physiologists,  who  have 
written  expressly  upon  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  even 
upon  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  have  entirely  oveiiooked 
this  quantity,  and  have  estimated  the  bulk  of  the  thorax,  by 
adding  together  the  amount  of  an  ordinary  expiration  uith  what 
is  left  in  the  lungs  after  the  most  complete  act  of  expiration '. 

From  the  formation  and  structure  of  the  lungs  it  is,  however, 
obvious  that  after  the  most  complete  and  powerful  act  of  ex- 
piration, we  are  still  unable  entirely  to  empty  the  thorax ;  and 
many  experiments  have  been  made,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
amount  of  this  residual  quantity,  or  what  is  the  bulk  of 
air  which  is  still  left  in  the  lungs.  The  first  experiments 
on  this  subject,  which  are  worthy  of  any  particular  attention, 
are  those  of  Goodwyn.  He  remarks  that  an  animal,  imme- 
diately before  death,  produces  a  full  expiration,  and  therefore, 
by  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  in  the  dead  subject, 
we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity  under  consideration. 
As  the  diaphragm  is  the  only  part  of  the  cliest  which  remains 

groat  authorities  among  tlie  moderns,  who  have  formed  a  different  condusioa; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  it  appears  to  have  been  deduced  from  inconclusive 
reasoning,  or  from  experiments  which  involve  some  doubtful  or  obviously 
incorrect  principle.  Sir  H.  Davy  states,  as  the  result  of  direct  experiment, 
the  bulk  of  a  single  inspiration  to  be  only  13  cubic  inches,  Researches,  p.  433; 
while,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  he  indirectly  estimates  it  at  17  cubic 
inches,  p.  410;  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  supposes  it  to  be  20  inches,  which  Halle, 
his  editor,  considers  too  large  a  quantity,  Encyc.  Meth.  Arf.  M6decine»  U  i, 
p.  494  ;  Mr.  Kite  fixes  the  quantity  at  1 7  cubic  inclies.  Essays,  p.  47  ;  Mr. 
Abcrncthy  at  12,  Essays,  p.  142  ;  and  Delametheric  at  even  a  smaller  quan- 
tity, Journ.  Physique,  t.  xlvi.  p.  108.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  inform  us 
tliat  tlie  operator  whom  they  employed  in  their  experiments  took  in  16^ 
cubic  inches  at  an  easy  inspiration,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  256.  The  esti- 
mates that  were  formed  by  the  older  writers  may  be  found  in  Haller,  £1. 
Phys.  viii.  4.  6,  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Herbst,  of  Gottingeu,  for  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  their  different  states  ;  he  con- 
ceives a  natural  inspiration  to  be  20  cubic  inches ;  the  average  capacity  of  the 
lungs  to  be  200  cubic  inches,  and  tliat  afler  a  forcible  expiration,  there  is  very 
little  air  left  in  thcni ;  Arch.  G6n.  de  Med.  t.  xxi.  p.  412  et  seq.  I  may  refer 
my  readers  to  the  5th  chapter  of  Mr.  Mayo's  physiology,  for  mucii  valuable 
information  on  the  topics  connected  with  this  part  of  my  subject, 

*  Jurin  fixed  this  <uiantity  at  220  cubic  inciics,  Phil.  Trans,  v.  xxx.  p.  758; 
La   Motte's  Ab.  of  Phil,  transj.  v.  i.  p.  415;   Mcnzics,  p.  31,  and  J.  Bell. 
Anat.  V.  i.  p.  193,  at  70  inches  ;  Fontana  appears  to  make  it  only  40,  Phil. 
Ti'tms,  for  \  770,  p.  355. 
'  Ooodwxn,  p.  o6,  7;  KilcN  Ebsay^,  p.  Vl  •,  I>3iNV^^^^^«Jt^t^.'^.  \\V. 
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moveable,  lie  endeavoured  to  fix  it  by  applying  a  finn  conij)n»ss 
about  tlie  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  An  opening  was  tlien 
made  into  the  thorax,  and  tlie  lun^^  collapsing  by  their  natural 
elasticity,  expelled  tlie  air  which  they  previously  contained,  and 
thus  left  a  cavity  between  the  pleuree,  which  he  tilled  with 
water.  This  water  he  conceived  would  exactly  measure  the 
space  previously  occupied  by  the  air  left  in  the  liuigs,  and  taking 
the  average  of  four  experiments,  he  concluded  the  quantity  to 
be  109  cubic  inches  ^ 

There  are,  however,  many  objections  against  Goodwyn's 
method  of  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  after  a  com- 
plete expiration.  Although  his  position  is  in  the  main  true,  that 
an  animal  makes  a  complete  expiration  before  death,  it  will  re- 
quire  many  restrictions  before  it  can  be  adopted  as  the  basis  oi* 
a  physiological  calculation.  The  mass  of  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  the 
stale  of  the  vital  powers  generally,  at  the  moment  immediately 
preceding  death,  may  all  be  su])poscd  to  ])roduce  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  size  of  the  chest.  Accordingly  Goodwyn  him'> 
self,  when  lie  examined  the  state  of  the  lungs  after  hanging, 
found  the  residual  quantity  of  air  to  be  very  much  greater, 
amounting  to  260  cubic  inchest  This  difference  ho  accounts 
for,  ui>on  the  principle,  that  these  individuals  must  have  ex- 
pired under  tlic  influence  of  fear,  which  always  produces  a  deep 
inspiration  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  natural 
death,  the  same  feeling  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
must  therefore  produce  similar  effects  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax.  And  farther,  it  would  appear  impossible,  from  the  a]i- 
paratus  which  Goodwyn  employed,  so  to  confine  the  chest,  as 
that  when  the  water  was  admitted  between  the  ])leurse,  the  dia- 
phragm, or  the  parts  connected  with  it,  might  not  be  displaced, 
or  cauiied  to  protrude  into  the  abdomen.  Mr.  Coleman  also 
bbsenrcs,  that  ailer  a  complete  expiration,  the  diaphragm  is 

>  P.  25,  G»  Mr.  Coleman,  on  the  other  hand,  who  performed  experiments 
on  dogs,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs,  afler 
hanging,  found  that  they  contained  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  air.  He 
supposes,  that  during  the  violent  struggles  wliich  precede  death,  the  anf- 
mal  still  retains  the  power  of  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  while  the  pressure 
of  the  cord  upon  the  trachea  prevents  any  from  being  received ;  On  Re- 
spiration, p.  96 . .  8.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction.  Dr. 
^ey  ingeniously  suggested,  that  as  the  effect  of  fear  is  to  produce  a  full 
inspiration,  in  many  cases  of  death,  the  human  lungs  would  not  he  in 
die  state  of  complete  expiration,  whereas  this  would  always  be  the  case  in 
an  animal  that  was  unconscious  of  its  fate.  Yet  tliis  suggestion  will  scarcely 
remove  the  difficulty ;  for,  in  the  three  criminals  examined  by  Goodwyn,  the 
lungs  would  appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  in  their  ordinary  state  of  dis- 
tention, while  It  may  be  presumed,  that  although  immediately  previous  to 
execution,  the  thorax,  through  the  effect  of  fear,  might  be  enlarged  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  yet  during  the  act  of  dissolution,  which  is  by  no  meantf  mo- 
inentaiy,  the  same  mechanical  struggle  must  probably  take  place  in  man,  as 
in  anotner  animal. 

«  P.  26.  7. 
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raised  as  liigb  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  ribs,  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  compression  which  could  be 
exercised  upon  it  by  the  bandage,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  wiUiin  the  thorax  would  likewise  cause  the  ribs  them-* 
selves  to  descend,  and  consequently  draw  down  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  diaphragm '. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  decisive  objection  against  Goodwyn*s 
estimate,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs  being  produced  by  the  admission  of  water  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ^.  A  considerable  pressure  would,  no 
doubt,  in  this  case  be  exercised  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
which  will  produce  a  material  contraction  of  their  bulk,  but  it 
cannot  obliterate  the  cavities  of  the  bronchial  vesicles,  an  effect 
which  must  take  place  before  all  the  air  can  be  expelled.  Both 
from  the  shape  and  texture  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  firom 
actual  experiment,  we  know  that  scarcely  any  degree  of  external 
force  can  so  far  evacuate  the  huigs,  as  to  render  them  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  a  state  which  it  is  difficult  to  proauce,  even 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  '\  From  these  considerations  we  may 
fairly  conclude^  that  Goodwyu's  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  after  a  complete  expiration  is  too  low,  and  that  we  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  over -rating  the  quantity,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be 
120  cubic  inches* 

The  problem  respecting  the  quantity  of  air  left  in  the  lungs 
after  a  complete  expiration,  has  been  also  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  by  Mr.  Coleman.  Sir  H.  Davy 
proved  by  a  previous  experiment,  that  when  hydrogen  is  re- 
spired it  undergoes  no  absorption  or  any  chemical  change,  bat 
is  merely  diffused  through  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  .  He 
then  inspired  a  quantity  of  this  gas,  after  which  he  made  a  com- 
plete expiration ;  and  having  ascertained  what  proportion  the 
hydrogen  discharged  bore  to  the  other  gases  expelled  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  still  left  in  the  lungs,  he 
calculated  what  would  be  the  total  quantity  of  air  in  the  thorax ; 
and  this,  after  making  a  due  allowance  for  temperature,  he  esti- 
mates at  no  more  than  41  cubic  inches  ^. 

This  estimate  differs  so  much  from  the  result  of  direct  expm- 
ment,  and  appears  to  be  so  incompatible  with  what  we  might 
suppose  to  be  the  case,  from  considering  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  thorax,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  some  error  or 
fallacy.  And  I  conceive  we  may  explain  the  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  hydrogen  was  not  uniformly  diffused  through 
the  cavities  of  the  lungs,  a  supposition  which  seems  in  itself 

^  On  Re9pii:ation,  p.  89.  '  Essay,  p.  24. 

*  Boorhafive,  Pnelect,  t.  v.  p.  2.  not.  ad  §  681 ;  Petit,  Mdm.  Ac9d..  Scbo, 
poor  1733,  p.. 4;  Alien. and  Pepys  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  18QQ,*p^269^  aod&r 
l^QO,  p.  410  et  alibi.  Dr.  Dalton,  however,  conceives  that  the  aiz:  remajiiiiii 
IQ  tho  tongs  after  a  forced  respiration  *'  cannot  be  much,  andthat  H  is  of  littb 
consequence  to  prove  it  exactly;"  Manch.  Mem.  v.ii.  2d  ser.  p.  26. 

*  Re§earche8,  p.  400.  .9.  '  Ibid.  p.  409,  0. 
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reasonable,  when  we  consider  the  minuteness  and  intricacy  ot* 
the  passages  in  which  the  air  is  lodged,  and  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Jurine,  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  and 
of  Dr.  Dalton  ;  Jurine  received  the  air  of  a  single  inspiration  in 
four  different  vessels,  and  found  the  four  portions  of  air  to  ex- 
hibit different  chemical  properties,  containing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  and  a  less  proportion  of  nitrogen,  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  expelled  from  the  lungs  ' ;  and  the 
same  difference  was  detected  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pcpys,  and 
by  Dr.  Dalton,  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  air  of  expiration  ^.  And  if  this  be 
the  case  with  the  air  which  exists  in  the  lungs  in  the  natural 
process  of  respiration,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  any  extraneous  gas,  which  is  forci- 
bly received  into  them.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 
in  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  hydrogen  had  not  been 
mixed  with  the  air  in  the  vesicles,  in  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  larger  trunks  of  the  trachea,  consequently  that  he  operated 
upon  a  gas  containing  an  over-proportion  of  hydrogen,  and 
has  hence  formed  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  total  contents  of 
the  lungs. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Coleman  pursued  appears  simple  and 
direct,  yet  the  conclusion  which  he  formed  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary. He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  state  of  the  lungs  after  drowning,  with  their  na- 
tonl  condition,  and  he  hence  deduced  the  diminution  which 
the  chest  experiences  after  a  complete  expiration.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  applied  a  ligature  about  the  trachea  of  an  animal  which 
had  been  previously  drowned,  and  after  detaching  the  lungs  from 
the  chest,  he  pressed  out  all  the  air  which  they  contained  into 
an  inverted  jar  of  water.  He  then  inflated  the  lungs,  and  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  of  air  which  they  were  capable  of  containing 
when  they  were  fully  distended.  The  proportion  which  these 
two  quantities  bore  to  each  other  differed  considerably  in  the 
different  experiments  ;  but  the  diminution  was  always  very  much 
more  than  could  have  been  previously  expected,  even  as  much 
as  43  to  1 '.  As  the  lungs  completely  fill  the  cavity  in  which 
they  are  contained,  no  reduction  could  take  place  in  their  capa- 
city without  a  corresponding  change  in  that  of  the  thorax  ;  yet 
it  appears  inconceivable  that  the  thorax  can,  by  any  process,  be 
reduced  to  -4^  of  its  ordinary  dimensions  *, 

i  Encyc.  Method,  Art.  "  Mddecine,"t.  i.  p.  494. 

'  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  found  the  first  portion  of  the  air  emitted  from 
the  hmp  to  contain  only  3,  the  latter  part  as  much  as  8  per  cent. ;  Phil. 
TkansTtor  1808,  p.  257.  Dr.  Dalton  informs  us  that  the  first  proportion  con- 
taSoed  3  per  c&aU  of  carbonic  acid,  and  had  lost  4  oer  cent,  of  its  oxygen, 
wU|e  the  last  portion  contained  6  per  cent,  and  hao  lost  nearly  8 ;  Manclu 
liifm*  ▼•  iL 2dser.  p.  35,  26. 

'  On  Respiration,  p.  96. 

^  Sm  Borelli,  par.  2.  prop.  94.    Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  4.  U,  cotice\^e«\t 
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It  is  not  easy  to  account  satisfactorilj  for  tlie  iv^sults  of  Mr. 
Colenian^s  experiments,  but  some  circumstances  may  be  pointed 
out,  which  will,  1  think,  remove  a  part  of  tlie  dif&culty.  When 
an  animal  is  in  the  act  of  drowning,  a  sense  of  suffocation  is 
experienceil,  which  produces  a  violent  effort  to  expire.  The 
muscles  that  are  connected  with  the  chest  are  therefore  brought 
into  strong  contraction,  and  the  lungs  are  reduced  to  the  smalkst 
bulk  ;  but  relaxation  quickly  succeeds,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest  brings  it  back  to  nearly  its  former  dimensions.  "ITie  ex- 
ternal air  is,  however,  unable  to  enter  the  lungs,  and  conse- 
quently, the  air  still  remaining  in  them  becomes  highly  rarefied ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  secretion,  which 
lines  their  cavities,  will  be  converted  into  the  gaseous  state. 
Afler  a  short  time  a  second  effort  is  made  to  expire,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  air,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour,  is  dis- 
charged, in  consequence  of  which  the  air  still  led  in  the  hings 
will  be  farther  rarefied,  and  a  still  greater  ))ro))ortion  of  aqueous 
vapour  formed.  This  process  will  continue  until  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  nmscles  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  at  this  period,  nearly  all  the  air  originally  contained  in  the 
lungs  will  be  expelled,  and  its  place  occupied  by  the  aqueous 
vapour.  Now,  according  to  the  method  in  which  Mr.  Coleman 
performed  his  experiments,  a  great  ])ortion  of  this  vapour  would 
be  condensed,  the  moment  that  the  lungs,  by  being  removed 
from  the  thorax,  were  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmo* 
sphere,  and  any  part  of  it  Uiat  remained  would  be  destroyed  hi 
passing  through  the  water  of  the  inverted  jar.  And  besicfes  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pennanently  elastic  gas  contained  in  the  lungs  would 
be  carbonic  acid,  a  part  of  which  would  also  be  absorbed  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  water.  It  may  be  farther  obser\'ed,  as  in  thecase 
of  Goodwyn's  experiments,  that  from  the  form  aud  texture  of 
the  vesicles,  and  still  more  of  the  bronchia,  it  is  not  possible, 
by  mere  pressure,  to  expel  all  the  air  which  they  conUdn.  It 
appears  tnerefore  evident,  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  very  much 
underrated  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in  their  state  of  complete 
expiration,  although  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  error '. 

From  the  above  data,  which,  although  confessedly  imperfect, 
^re  the  best  which  we  possess,  we  may  form  some  approximation 

impossible  that  the  lungs  could  be  contracted  even  to  half  their  natural  dimeo- 
sions,  unless  they  were  removed  from  the  chest  and  deprived  of  air  by  bofling. 
See  references  to  note  3,  p.  318. 

1  The  same  cause  may  probably  operate,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  death,  pro- 
duced by  anv  cause,  except  by  liaDgine ;  that  the  violent  effort  to  expire  will 
expel  a  portion  of  air,  the  place  of  whicli  will  be  partly  occupied  by  aqueous 
vapour,  and  thus  make  the  residual  contents  of  the  lungs  'appear  too  smaD. 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  estimate  the  quantity  at  108  cubic  inches;  PbiL 
Trans,  for  1809,  p.  412 ;  this,  I  conceive,  from  various  considerations  above 
Atated,  to  be  below  tlie  average.  In  another  part,  indeed,  of  their  papen  they 
state  141  cubic  inches  as  the  res\d\ia\  qwawUly  ;  Phil  Trans,  for  1806^  p.  270. 
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to  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  air  conUiined  in  the  lun[;s 
in  their  different  states  of  distention.  Assiuniuj^  170  cubic 
inches  as  the  quantify  which  way  be  forcibly  expelled,  and  that 

1:20  will  be  still  left  in  thciu,  we  shall  have  '2i){)  cubic  inches  as 
t{ie  measure  of  the  lungs  in  their  natural  or  quiescent  state ;  to 
this  quantity  40  cubic  inches  are  added  by  each  ordinary  in- 
apimtion,  giving  us  330  cubic  inches  as  the  measure  of  the 
lungs  in  their  distended  state'.  Hence  it  will  appear  that 
about  i  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs  is  changed  by  each 
respiiatioUy  and  that  nearly  f  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  expir- 
ation. Supposing  that  each  act  of  respiration  occupies  3  se- 
eondSy  or  tliat  we  respire  20  times  in  a  minute,  a  quantity  of  air 
rather  more  than  t2^  times  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs  will 
be  ea^pellcd  in  a  minute,  or  about  4000  times  their  bulk  in  24 
hours.  The  quantity  of  air  respired  during  this  period  will  be 
]yld2,000  cubic  inches,  or  about  660^  cubic  feet. 

'riiere  are  two  curious  subjects  of  inquiry,  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  respiration,  which  have  abundantly  exercised  tlie 
genius  of  physiologists;  what  is  the  cause  of  the  first  inspira- 
ticii  in  the  newly-born  infant,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
gular alternations  of  inspiration  and  expiration  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life.  The  first  of  these  queries  was  proposed  by 
Harvey  as  a  problem  for  the  consideration  of  his  contempc)- 
raries.  "  Quomodo  nempe  euibryo,"  he  asks,  "  post  septimuin 
menBem  in  utero  matris  perseveret  ?  cum  tamen  eo  tempore  ex- 
cluBiis  statim  respiret;  imo  vero  sine  respiratione  ne  horulam 
quidem  superesse  possit ;  in  utero  autcm  manens  ultra  noiium 
mensem,  absque  respirationis  adminiculo,  vivus  et  sanus  de- 
gai.^'  The  question  may  be  stated  more  generally,  why  is  the 
animal  which  has  once  respired,  imder  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  respiration  vi'ithout  intermission,  when,  if  the  air  had 
never  been  received  into  the  limgs,  the  same  animal  might  have 
remained  for  some  time  without  exercising  this  function?^ 

.  Many  solutions  were  ])roposcd  of  this  problem,  depending 
upon  principles  which  are  obviously  erroneous,  and  arc  now  to- 
tally oiscaroed;  but  the  hypothesis  of  Whytt  deserves  attention, 
on  account  of  the  reputation  which  it  long  maintained,  in  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  physiology.  He  observes, 
that  before  birth  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  properly  elaborated 
by  the  mother,  but  that  when  the  communication  is  cut  off,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  young  animal  to  produce  the  requisite 
change  in  its  fluids  by  means  of  its  own  respiration.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  end  he  supposes  that,  immediately  after  birth, 

I  See  Spnsngel,  Instit.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  470.  ^  Kzer.  de  Gener.  p.  361. 

*  There  is  scarcelv  any  opinion  in  physiolog)',  however  absurd  it  mny  ap- 
pear at  first  view, "which  lias  not  foiuid  some  supporters,  and  accordiDgly  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  feet  us  breathes  wlulst  still  in  the 
uterus.  See  Boprle's  Works,  v.  i.  p.  110;  Hallcr,  £1.  Phys.  xxix.  4.  54  ; 
also  Whytt  on  Vital  Motions,  sect.  9.  p.  HI ..  1 14,  where  the  subject  U  \^t^* 
fully  and  latisfiuitorily  dbcussed. 
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an  uneasy  sensation  is  experienced  in  tlie  chest  from  the  want 
of  fresh  air,  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  appetite  for  breath- 
ing, in  the  same  manner  as  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  appetites 
for  food  and  drink.     To  supply  this  appetite,  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple, with  which  the  body  is  endowed,  causes  the  expansion  of 
the  chest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  which  would  ensue, 
were  not  the  lungs  to  be  immediately  brought  into  action.  This 
appetite  for  air  is  supposed  to  commence  at  birth,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  struggles  of  the  foetus  at  this  period,  the 
circulation  will  be  quickened,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
blood  will  now  pass  through  the  limgs,  which  stimulates  them 
into  action,  and  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  appe? 
tite.     He  considers  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  respiration 
"  as  owing  to  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  body,  which  deter* 
mines  the  mind  or  sentient  principle  to  put  certain  muscles  or 
organs  into  motion."     With  respect  to  Harney's  problem,  he 
regards  it  "  to  be  of  so  very  easy  solution,  that  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising,  that  many  physiological  writers  should  have  attempt- 
cd  it  in  vain.'*     He  explains  it  uj>on  the  principle  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  blood,  the  whole  of 
which  now  passes  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  which 
would  stagnate  in  them,  were  it  not  propelled  through  them  by 
the  alternate  motions  of  the  chest '. 

Haller  refers  the  cause  of  the  first  inspiration  to  the  habit 
which  the  fa^tus  had  acquired,  while  in  the  uterus,  of  taking 
into  the  mouth  a  portion  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed, 
and  supposes  that  it  still  continues  to  open  its  month,  after  it 
leaves  the  mother,  in  search  of  its  accustomed  food ;  the  air  will 
therefore  rush  into  the  lungs,  expand  them,  and  thus  reduce 
them  to  the  state  of  a  breathing  animal,  in  consequence  of  which 
change  they  will  require  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  stagnating  in  its  passage  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart*. 

A  somewhat  similar  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  by  Darwin. 
He  coincides  with  Haller  so  far  as  to  conceive,  that  the  foetos 
acquires  the  power  of  deglutition  before  it  leaves  the  uterus ; 
but  he  remarks,  that  the  acts  of  swallowing  and  of  breathing 
are  essentially  different.  When  the  foetus  is  separated  from  the 
mother,  an  uneasy  sensation  is  experienced  from  the  want  of 
air ;  to  remove  this  uneasiness  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
called  into  action,  and  among  others  those  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  uneasiness  being  by  this  means  relieved,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, "  respiration  is  discovered,"  and  the  same  action  is 
afterwards  repeated  when  the  same  uneasiness  recurs*.  Dr. 
Philip   thinks  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  regarding  the 

1  On  Vital   Motions,   bcct.  9.  p.  109..  122.     The   author  remarks  that 
many  physiologists  have  ascribed  the  first  inspiration  to  instinct,  but  as  he 
dislikes  "  the  use  of  words  whose  meaning  may  be  obscure  or  indefinite, 
p.  114,  he  prefers  the  explanation  which  is  given  in  the  text. 
'  E/.  Phys.  vffi.  5.  2.  *  Zootvomm,  v,  i,  sect.  16.  $  4. 
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muscles  of  inspiration  as  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  wil], 
and  thrown  into  action  by  the  uneasy  sensation  which  the  yoiinji^ 
animal  experiences  when  it  is  separated  from  the  motlier,  and  can 
no  longer  have  the  necessary  change  produced  upon  the  blood 
by  her  organs.  He  supposes  the  first  inspiration  to  be  entirely 
analogous  to  the  first  act  of  deglutition  ;  the  will,  in  both  cases, 
causing  the  contraction  of  ceilain  muscles  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  aii  uneasy  sensation  \  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  formal 
examination  of  these  hypotheses ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
built  upon  the  assumption  of  principles,  which  are  at  least 
doubtful,  if  not  altogether  untenable  ;  aud  with  respect  to  the 
explanation  offered  by  Whytt,  it  labours  under  the  radical  de- 
fect of  all  the  metaphysical  reasoning  of  the  spiritualists,  that 
it  confounds  the  final  with  the  efficient  cause,  and  supposes  the 
agency  of  an  imaginary  power,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  no  evidence. 

I  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are  in  possession  of 
any  data  which  will  enable  us  fully  to  explain  the  difficulty ; 
but  there  are  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  mechani- 
cal change  which  the  lungs  experience  at  birth,  in  consequence 
of  the  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  animal,  that  may  throw 
some  light  upon  it.  Before  birth  the  lungs  only  receive  one-third 
part  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  afterwards  circulates  through 
them\  and  are  squeezed  up  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible 
from  the  posture  of  the  foetus*,  as  well  as  from  the  larger  size 
of  the  heart  and  the  liver,  and  by  the  thymus  gland  *,  so  that 
the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  and  bronchia  are  nearly  obliterated. 
The  arch  of  the  ribs  is  depressed,  and  the  diaphragm  is  pushed 
up  into  the  higher  part  of  the  chest,  so  that  its  concavity  toward 
the  abdomen  is  greater  at  this  period  than  it  ever  afterwards 
becomes  when  the  animal  has  once  respired*. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  position  of  the  animal  is  changed 
upon  its  leaving  the  uterus,  the  trunk  is  extended,  and  the  pres- 
sure removed  from  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  elasticity  of 
the  parts  being  then  at  liberty  to  act,  the  arch  of  the  ribs  is 
raised,  and  the  distance  increased  between  the  sternum  and  the 
spine,  the  liver  and  the  other  abdominal  viscera  now  fall  into 
their  natural  position,  and  permit  the  diaphragm  to  assume  its 
ordinary  curvature.  All  these  changes  necessarily  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  cause  the  air  to  rush  down  the 

*  Quart.  Journ.  v.  xiv.  p.  100. 

'  Boerhaave  and  Haller,  in  Prelect,  t.  ii.  §  200  cum  notis. 
'  Harvey  de  Gener.  p.  353  ;  Dcnman's  Midwif.  p.  218 ;  Murat,  in  Diet. 
Sc.  M^.  art.  ••  Foetus,"  t.  xvi.  p.  55. 

*  Haller,  in  Boer.  Prael.  t.  v.  par.  2.  not.  ad  §  68! ;  and  El.  Phys.  xxix.  4. 


See  Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  pi.  12,  13,  20;  also  Soemmering,  Icon. 
Embiyon.  Hum.  fig.  18,  19,  20 ;  for  the  representation  of  the  posture  o^  iW 
ftettis. 

Y   ^ 
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trachea  of  the  auimal  into  the  bronchial  vesicles,  when  the  blood, 
meeting  with  less  resistance  to  its  passage  through  the  lungs 
than  through  the  foramen  ovale,  the  whole  of  it  passes  throu^ 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  organs  are  thus  brought  into  the 
state  of  ordinary  expiration,  or  what  I  have  termed  their  quies- 
cent condition,  when  the  necessity  for  inspiration  will  depend 
upon  the  same  cause,  which  renders  the  alternation  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration  essential  to  the  future  existence  of  the  animal. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  first  degree  of  expan- 
sion, which  is  produced  in  the  lungs  of  the  newly-born  infant, 
depends  merely  upon  the  removal  of  external  pressure,  which 
permits  the  different  parts  of  the  trunk  to  assume  their  ordinary 
position.  The  farther  increase  of  the  size  of  the  chest  will  de- 
pend upon  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  perhaps, 
strictly  speaking,  this  contraction  should  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting the  first  act  of  inspiration '. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  question  respecting  the  first  commence- 
ment of  respiration  is  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  regular 
alternations  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  a  subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  as  many  hypotheses  and  speculations  as  the  former, 
but  being  perhaps  in  itself  more  difficult  of  explanation,  still 
remains  at  least  equally  involved  in  obscurity.     Some  physiolo- 

*  Besides  the  hypothesis  of  Whytt»  Haller,  and  Darwin,  which,  in  conse- 
quence either  of  their  supposed  merits,  or  the  celebrity  of  their  authors,  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  consideration,  many  others  have  been  formed  by 
physiologists  of  eminence  ;  as  by  Borelli,  who  resolves  the  question  simply 
into  the  necessity  which  now  exists  for  the  young  animal  to  perform  those 
Ainctions,  which  were  before  exercised  by  the  mother,  par.  2.  prop.  118  ;  by 
Pitcairne,  Dissert,  p.  62  ;  and  by  Petit,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1733,  p.  6  ;  who 
refer  it  to  certain  general  laws,  which  they  suppose  to  prevail  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  muscles  and  the  animal  spirits  ;  by  Lister,  who  explains  it 
upon  the  principle  that  the  blood,  which  before  birth  passed  through  the  um- 
bilical, is  now  transmitted  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  de  Respir.  in 
Exercit.  Anat. ;  by  Swammerdam,  who  conceives  that  tliere  is  in  the  foetus 
a  space  between  the  lungs  and  the  thorax,  which  is  filled  with  an  aqueous 
vapour,  which  being  expelled  when  the  animal  first  attempts  to  breathe, 
enables  the  air  to  enter  the  lungs,  De  Respir.  Sect  2.  c.  1  ;  by  Boerhaave, 
Instit.  §  691 ;  Hartley  on  Man.  v.  i.  p.  95 ;  Buffon,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  iii.  p.  Ill ; 
and  Blumenbach,  Physiol.  §  151  ;  who  ascribe  it  to  the  struggles  of  the  foetus 
when  it  leaves  the  uterus,  by  which  the  muscles  generally,  and  the  diaphragm 
in  particular,  are  thrown  into  action,  and  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  ex- 
perienced from  diminished  temperature,  and  the  contact  of  surroundiug  bodies. 
Dr.  Elliotson  ascribes  it  solely  to  the  impression  of  the  cold  air  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body ;  Notes  to  Blumenbach,  p.  84  ;  also  Physiol,  p.  214  et  seq. 
Wrisberg  appears  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the  first  expan- 
sion of  the  chest  and  the  subsequent  act  of  inspiration  ;  De  Respir.  prima,  in 
Sandifort,  Thes.  t.  iii.  p.  253.  .260;  Sprengel,  Instit.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  464;  and 
Parr,  Diet.  art.  "  Foetus,"  adopt  an  opinion  very  nearly  similar  to  tliat  in  the 
text.  Soemmering,  like  Borelli,  confounds  the  final  with  the  physical  cause ; 
Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi.  §  70.  Sir  D.  Barry  ascribes  the  commencement  of 
respiration  to  the  constant  eflTort  of  the  heart  to  contract  its  cavities,  depend- 
ing on  the  principle,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  action 
of  the  respiratory  organs  tends  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  round  the  heart ; 
Med,  Cbir.  Rev.  v.  vii.  p.  484. 
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gists  hare  considered  the  necessity  for  the  alternations  of  re- 
spiration to  the  support  of  life  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
existence,  thus  substituting  the  final  for  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
action  \  Others  have  attributed  it  to  some  mechanical  effect, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  on  the  brain  or  a  particular  nerve, 
by  the  lungs  or  tl)e  diaphragm,  at  certain  stages  of  the  act  of 
respiration  *.  Others  again  have  accounted  for  it  by  some  spc- 
cnlativc  principle  assumed  concerning  muscular  contraction  in 
general,  which  they  have  ap])lied  to  Uic  organs  connected  with 
the  chest,  among  whom  we  may  class  Willis  *,  Pitcaime  *,  and 
Hartley  *;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  of  habit,  associa- 
tion,  or  instinct  ^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  minute  account  of 
these  hy[)otheses,  and  still  less  into  any  examination  or  refuta- 
tion of  them,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  scarcely  maintained 
except  by  the  individuals  who  originally  proposed  them.  But 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  opinions 
which  were  entertained  upon  this  point  by  Hallcr  and  Whytt, 
because  at  onetime  they  acquired  considerable  reputation,  and 
probably  approach  somewhat  more  nearly  to  a  correct  view  of 
the  subject  Haller  sets  out  with  the  position,  that  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  impeded  during  expiration  ; 
this  produces  a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins,  and  causes  a  de- 
gree of  pressure  upon  tlie  brain.  Hence  arises  a  painful  sense 
of  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  calls  into  action 
the  muscles  of  ins])iration,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  thorax,  and, 
in  this  way,  to  remove  the  impediment.  But  the  same  uneasy 
feelings  which  were  produced  by  expiration,  ensue  from  inspira- 
tion, if  too  long  protracted ;  the  muscles  therefore  now  cease  to 
act,  and  by  their  relaxation  produce  the  contrary  state  of  the 
chest  ^.  Whytt,  like  Haller,  conceives  that  the  ])assage  of  the 
blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  impeded  by  expiration, 
and  that  a  sense  of  anxiety  is  tlius  produced ;  this  unpleasant 
sensation  acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  nerves  of  the  hm^j^sand  the 
parts  connected  with  them,  wnich  excites  the  energy  of  the  sen- 
tient  principle,  and  this,  by  causing  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm, enlarges  the  chest  and  removes  the  painful  feeling;  the 
nrascles  then  cease  to  act  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  no 
longer  existing '. 

Upon  these  hypotheses  we  may  remark,  that  they  each  of  them 
involve  three  distinct  positions,  in  the  first  two  of  which  they 
agree,  that  during  expiration,  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels  is  retarded,  and  that  this  produces  a  sen- 

"  Borelli,  par.  2.  p.  117;  Bellini,  dc  Urinis,  Intr.  Lemma  18. 
>  Boerbaave,  Instit.  §  419,  0;   Martiiie,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  i.  p.  156. 
.  *  Pliarm.  Rat.  par.  ii.  p.  18.  *  Dissert,  par.  4.  p.  62« 

*  On  Mail,  V.  i.  ch.  1.  prop.  19. 

Prad.  §6l9.t.  v.v.iiJL 


^  Sec  Sprengcl,  Inst.  Med.  §  210. 
,  El.  Pliys.  viii.  4.  17,  18.  28.  and  not.  6.  ad.  Boer. 
Whytt  on  Vital  Motions,  sect.  «.  p,  81..  109. 
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8ation  of  uneasiness  in  the  chest ;  while  they  differ  iu  the  third 
position,  the  means  employed  to  remove  the  uneasiness,  Haller 
ascribing  it  to  a  voluntary  effort,  and  Why  tt  to  the  operation  of 
the  sentient  principle.  Now  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  all 
these  assumptions  are  at  least  questionable,  if  not  absolutely 
enoneous,  so  tliat  notwithstanding  the  great  names  under  the 
sanction  of  which  they  were  advanced,  we  may  pronounce  the 
hypotheses  to  be  untenable.  Whytt  and  Haller  have  both  fallen 
into  the  error  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  natural  or  ordinal}* 
respiration  by  what  occurs  only  in  the  unnatural  or  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  lungs.  Now,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  vessels 
be  ever  affected  by  the  motions  of  the  thorax,  except  iu  extreme 
cases  of  accident  or  disease ;  and  although,  in  laborious  respira- 
tion, we  experience  an  uneasiness,  which  may  prompt  us  to  ex- 
pand the  chest,  we  are  not  sensible  of  this  operation  in  ordinary 
cases,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  of  its  existence.  Hence  we 
must  dismiss  all  those  speculations  which  are  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  the  lungs  having  an  appetite  for  air,  analogous  to  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  which  is  experienced  by  tlie  stomach  ',  for 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  an  appetite  which  is  unattended 
with  consciousness  or  perception.  And  with  respect  to  the  third 
point  of  Haller's  hypotliesis,  the  interference  of  the  will,  we  may 
remark,  that  respiration  is  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
by  the  infant  immediately  after  birth,  before  any  object  of  voli- 
tion can  be  contemplated,  or  indeed  before  the  faculty  can  have 
been  called  into  existence ;  nor  shall  we  be  more  disposed  io 
place  any  confidence  in  Whytt's  doctrine  of  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple as  affording  any  actual  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  I 
conceive  therefore  that  we  must  consider  this  much  agitated 
question  as  still  undecided,  nor  do  I  think  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  any  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  afford  a  satidactory 
answer  to  it.  I  shall,  however,  offer  some  considerations,  which 
may  tend  to  show  us  towards  what  points  our  observations  should 
be  directed  in  order  to  obtain  its  solution. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  intimate  nature  of  the  pfoecss  of 
respiration,  we  shall  find  that  our  inquiry  will  assume  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  what  is  the  cause  which  produces  the  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  when  the  same  portion  of  air  has  remained 
for  above  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  lungs  ?  and  why,  after 
a  short  interval,  does  this  cause  cease  to  operate,  and  permit 
the  diaphragm  to  become  relaxed?  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  three  distinct  principles  of  action  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  distention  which  the  thorax  experiences,  or  the 
different  modes  by  which  it  is  effected.  A  portion  of  air  has 
been  received  into  the  lungs,  and  has  acted  upon  the  blood 
which  circulates  through  them,  and  then  becomes  unfit  for  the 

'  Chaiissior,  Diet.  Sc.  Med.  art.  **  Res|[»iration,"  l.  xlviii.  p.  23. 
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(arUier  perfonnance  of  this  office.     Were  the  air  not  renewed, 

the  blood,  by  not  undergoing  iU  appropriate  changes,  would 

be  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  its  functions,  one  of  the 

most  important  of  which  is  to  supply  the  muscles  with  their 

contractile  power ;  hence  the  heart  would  be  no  longer  able  to 

contract,  and  the  circulation  would  cease.     But  at  the  very 

commencement  of  tliis  state  of  the  organs,  or  even  probably 

before  it  has  commenced,  by  a  mode  of  communication,  which 

we  are  perhaps  unable  to  explain ',  an  impression  is  conveyed 

to  the  diaphragm,  which  causes  it  to  contract,  so  as  to  enlarge 

the  chest,  and  thus  admit  a  portion  of  fresh  air  to  enter  tlie  lungs. 

According  to  the  usual  operations  of  the  animal  cecouomy,  the 

impression,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  no  longer  acting  upon 

the  diaphragm,  its  contraction  is  succeeded  by  relaxation,  when 

the  air,  having  now  lyerfomied  its  due  office,  of  rendering  the 

blood  proper  for  the  support  of  life,  is  expelled,  and  the  parts 

are  brought  back  to  their  former  state.    The  final  cause  of  the 

operation  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  it 

through  its  successive  steps;  but  we  are  not  able  clearly  to 

undcrj^tand  the  physical  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  air 

and  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  or  rather,  what  is  tlie 

exact  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  excites  the  nerves  of  this 

organ  so  as  to  cause  it  to  contract  ^ 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  what  may  be  termed  the  ordinary 
act  of  respiration,  where  the  effect  appears  to  depend  simply 
upon  muscular  contraction,  although,  as  I  conceive,  we  are 
unable  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  acts  upon 
the  contracted  part,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  communicated 
to  it.  But  there  are  other  cases,  in  which  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  organs  seems  to  depend  upon  a  cause  of  a  different 
nature,  where  we  are  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  stimulus, 
and  are  conscious  of  the  effect  which  it  ])roduces  upon  the 
system.  The  chest  is  here  thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary 
action,  from  the  more  quick  and  violent  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  co-operation  of  various  auxiliary  muscles. 
In  this  case,  of  which  sneezing  may  be  adduced  as  an  example, 
we  are  better  able  to  explain  the  mechanical  origin  of  the  train 
of  actions,  while  the  interesting  ol)ser\'ations  of  Sir  C.  Bell*  point 
out  the  nervous  communication  which  subsists  between  the  ]>;irts 
which  connect  the  successive  steps  of  the  process,  although  it 


stimiiltis  upon  the  diaphragm,  will  l>e  considered  hercuner. 

'  The  diaphragm  appears  to  be  an  organ  which  is  singularly  oduptetl  for 
receiving  the  impressions  of  various  stimuli,  both  on  account  oi'  its  peculiarly 
contractile  nature,  wliich  has  bivn  frerpiently  remarked  u^kju,  and  from  the 
reUuions  of  its  nerves,  which,  as  Sprongol  remarks,  are  connected  with  every 
part  of  the  system  ;   Inst.  Med.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  sect.  1.  p.  44'). 

«  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.  jn  398  rt  ^cti,  and  for  1822,  p.  284  cl  BCf^. 
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may  bo  still  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the  rcladoD  which  it 
bears  to  the  ordinary  act  of  respiration. 

Both  of  the  above  species  of  action  are  independent  of  the 
will,  and,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  are  often  in  direct  opposition 
to  it;  but  there  is  a  third  species  which  is  completely  voluntary, 
as  sighing,  straining,  &c.,  in  which  certain  muscles  are  thrown 
into  contraction,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  purpose,  from  a 
previous  knowledge  of  their  effects,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
motions  of  the  arms  and  lejjfs.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
ordinary  respiration  depends  upon  a  cause,  which,  in  some  way 
that  we  are  not  able  to  explain,  acts  on  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to 
produce  its  contraction ;  but  when  any  circumstance  requires 
the  parts  to  be  more  fully  expanded,  it  is  either  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus  to  a  sensitive  part,  which  is  connected  with 
the  respiratory  muscles,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  will,  ac- 
cording as  the  effect  regards  our  immediate  existence,  or  is  only 
subservient  to  our  comfort  or  accommodation  ^ 

Sect.  2.    Mechanical  effects  of  Itespiraiion. 

After  explaining  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  I  proceed  U> 
consider  its  direct  effects ;  these  may  be  arranged  under  three 
heads,  Uie  mechanical  effects,  the  effects  produced  upon  the  air, 
and  those  upon  the  blood.  The  older  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists insisted  much  upon  the  mechanical  effects  that  were  pro- 
duced by  the  alternate  motions  of  the  thorax,  upon  the  organs 
contiguous  to  it.  Hales  and  Haller  announced,  as  the  result  of 
direct  experiments,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  point,  that  the  circulation,  and  the  other  functions  tlie 
most  essential  to  life,  were  promoted  or  retarded  according  as 
the  lungs  were  in  the  different  states  of  inspiration  and  expira- 

*  Magcndie  points  out  three  degreps  of  inspiration,  which  he  says  arc  well 
marked;  an  ordinary,  a  great,  and  a  forced  inspiration  ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  274; 
but  although  they  nearly  correspond  in  their  effects  to  what  I  have  described 
above,  they  a?e  supposed  to  depend  either  upon  the  action  of  different  parts,  or 
a  different  degree  of  action  of  the  same  parts.  Dr.  M.  Hcall  lately  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  perfoimed 
on  a  decapitated  turtle,  from  which  he  deduces  some  important  conclusions 
respecting  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  respiration,  and  the  particular 
part  of  it  which  is  concerned  in  this  process.  He  considers  the  three  follow- 
mg  positions  to  be  established  by  his  experiments  :  *•  1.  If  the  cerebruin  be 
removed,  respiration  continues  as  an  involuntary  function  through  the  agency 
of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves ;  2.  If  the  eighth  pair  be  divided,  respiratiOD 
equally  continues,  but  as  an  act  of  volition ;  but,  3.  If  the  cerebrum  be  first  re- 
moved, and  the  eighth  pair  be  then  divided,  respiration  ceases  on  the  instant 
Volition  is  first  removed  with  the  cerebrum ;  the  influence  of  the  eighth  pair 
is  then  removed  by  its  divisi<m.  The  two  soiirccs  of  the  mixed  or  double 
function  being  both  cut  off,  tlie  function  ceases."  Phil.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1835, 
p.  71,  2.  This  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  main- 
tained in  the  text,  but  the  value  of  Dr.  Hall's  experiment  consists  in  afibrdins 
a  more  precise  and  definite  explanation  of  a  doctrine  which  previously  rested 
upon  general  considerations  only,  and  substituting  experimental  proof  for 
phiubihie  hypothesis. 
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lion,  while  Ihcy  conceived  that  the  due  performance  of  the  cir- 
cuhition  and  other  vital  fimctions  was  closely  connected  wnth 
the  regular  motions  of  the  thorax.  The  parts  or  organs  which 
hare  been  supposed  to  be  immediately  influenced  by  the  me- 
chanical act  of  respiration  are  the  following, — the  circulating 
system,  especially  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  certain  nerves  which 
are  contiguous  to,  or  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm ;  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  generally,  and  the  liver  in  particular;  and  lastly, 
the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

As  the  earlier  physiologists  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  che- 
mical effects  of  respiration,  tlicy  were  the  more  disposed  to  ])ay 
attention  to  those  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  as  their  knowledge 
even  on  this  point  was  very  imperfect,  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised at  the  errors  which  they  committed.  The  intimate  con- 
nexion which  appeared  to  subsist  between  the  respiration  and 
the  circulation  induced  them  to  examine  minutely,  whether  the 
blood  was  transmitted  tlirough  the  lungs  i^dth  equal  facility 
during  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  and  besides  much  hypothe- 
tical reasoning  and  elaborate  calculation,  numerous  experiments 
were  performed  upon  living  animals  to  determine  the  question. 
We  may,  however,  conclude  that  the  mode  of  investigation 
which  they  adopted  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  purj^osc. 
The  state  into  which  the  animal  must  necessarily  be  reduced, 
daring  experiments  of  this  description,  can  at  most  only  show 
us  what  takes  place  during  the  most  violent  or  forced  actions  of 
the  chest;  the  loss  of  blood,  the  pain  indicted,  and  the  general 
derangement  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  system  could  not 
hi\  to  affect  the  organs  of  respiration  so  far  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  learn,  by  this  means,  what  effect  their  ordinary 
ehangcs  would  produce  upon  the  circulation  and  the  other 
functions. 

We  may  point  out  three  distinct  sources  of  error  into  which 
Hales  and  Hallcr,  together  with  almost  all  the  physiologists  of 
the  last  century,  fell,  when  they  attempted  to  apply  the  results 
of  their  experiments  to  tlie  questibn  under  consideration  ;  first, 
they  eiUier  entirely  overlooked  tlie  unnatural  situation  in  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  or  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  it ;  secondly,  they  obser>'ed  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
circulation  or  other  functions  by  the  most  violent  eff()rts  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  reasoned  from  these  to  their  ordinary 
action;  and,  in  the  third  place,  they  much  exaggerated  the 
change  of  bulk  which  the  chest  experiences  in  the  different 
states  of  inspiration  and  cx2)iration  \ 

We  shall  first  examine  how  far  the  circulation  is  affected  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  lungs,  as  it  was  upon  this  functioii 
that  the  most  important  changes  were  sup])osea  to  be  produced, 
and  that  to  which  the  experiments  were  moi-e  particularly  di- 
rected.   The  first  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  possess  such 

*  Hallcr,  £!.  Phys.  viii.  4.  J  /.  and  the  authors  to  whom  \ic  tc(ct«. 
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a  degtce  of  precision  as  16  render  them  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention, are  those  of  Hales ;  he  inserted  a  tube  into  the  crural 
artery  of  a  horse,  and  observed  that  the  blood  was  evidently 
raised  to  a  greater  height  in  the  tube,  when  the  animal  made 
a  deep  inspiration ;  this  he  attributed  to  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  blood  was  enabled  to  traverse  the  pulmonary  vessels 
at  this  period,  and  thus  furnish  a  more  copious  supply  of  it  to 
the  heart  \  Perhaps  from  this  experiment  we  may  g^  so  far  as 
to  infer,  that  during  a  very  full  inspiration,  and  in  an  exhausted 
state  of  the  system,  the  blood  will  be  transmitted  with  more  fa- 
cility through  the  lungs.  Yet  we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude 
from  it  that  this  would  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  remark  that  Haller  himself, 
who  adopts  Hales's  conclusion  ^,  supposes  that  a  very  fuU  and 
long  protracted  inspiration  would  retard  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  . 

The  opinion  of  many  eminent  physiologists  was  that,  during 

»  Stat.  Ess.  V.  ii.  p.  6.  *  El.  Php.  viii.  4.  11. 

3  EI.  Phys.  viii.  4.  13.  Boerhaave  also  maintained  tills  opinion,  and 
founded  upon  it  his  hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  the  alternation  of  inspira- 
tion and  expiration;  Instit.  §  619,  0.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  D.  Barry  on  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  during  the  different  stages  of  the  act  of  respiration, 
from  which  he  concludes,  that  during  inspiration  the  vena  cava  is 
considerably  encreased  in  its  dimensions,  in  consequence  of  the  partial 
vacuum  which  he  conceives  is  then  formed  in  the  thorax ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat 
t.  xi.  p.  113  et  seq.  He  has  employed  the  same  principle  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  the  circulation,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  a  series  of 
experiments.  They  consisted  essentially  in  inserting  one  end  of  a  tube  into 
the  jugular  vein,  while  the  other  end  was  immersed  in  a  coloured  fluid,  when  it 
was  observed,  that  whenever  the  animal  inspired,  the  fluid  ascended  in  the 
tube,  while  during  expiration,  the  fluid  remained  stationary  or  was  even  re- 
pelled; Recher.  Exper.  sur  les  Causes  du  Mouvement  du  Sang;  Ann.  Chim. 
et  Phys.  t.  XXX.  p.  191 .  .3.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  some 
experiments  of  this  kind  which  were  performed  by  Sir  D.  Barry  liimself,  at 
the  Veterinary  College.  Making  those  allowances  for  unforeseen  and  un- 
avoidable diflficulties,  which  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  on  such  occasions,  it  ap- 
peared sufficiently  obvious,  that  when  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  was  inserted 
either  into  the  large  veins,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  into  the  peri- 
cardium, the  other  end  being  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  coloured  water,  the 
water  was  seen  to  rise  up  the  tube  during  inspiration,  and  to  descend  during 
expiration.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  experiment  was  performed,  there  was  less  reslstiince  to  the  entrance  of 
the  venous  blood  into  the  heart  during  inspiration  than  during  expiradon ;. 
but  it  will  still  remain  for  us  to  inquire  whether  the  principle  will  apply  to 
the  organs  in  their  natural  and  entire  state,  or  in  what  degree  it  is  applicable. 
Now,  there  arc  some  facts,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  either  that  the 
eflTect  does  not  take  place,  or  that  it  does  so  in  a  very  slight  degree  only. 
1.  During  each  act  of  respiration,  we  have  three  or  four  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  which  are  exactly  of  the  same  strength,  although  they  must  have  oc^ 
curred  during  the  various  states  of  the  thorax.  2.  In  tlie  foetus,  where  the 
lungs  are  quiescent,  we  have  still  the  circulation  proceeding  without  any 
apparent  difficulty.  3.  There  are  vjirious  tribes  of  animals  that  possess  a 
circulating  system ;  but  which  are  either  without  lungs,  or  have  them  con- 
structed upon  a  principle  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  mammalia. 
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expiration,  when  performed  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  manner, 
the  bronchia  and  vesicles  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  folded  up  or 
compressed,  so  as  to  be  less  pervious  to  the  blood,  while,  when 
they  are  expanded  by  inspiration,  the  blood  is  suffered  to  pass 
through  them  with  facility '  •  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  which  was  generally  entertained  among  llaller's  con- 
temporaries, and  which  was,  by  some  of  them,  exaggerated  in 
a  most  extraordinary  degree'.  This  opinion  professed  to  be 
directly  deduced  from  experiment,  but  the  experiments  were  of 
that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  kind,  which  were  so  frequently 
employed  by  the  older  physiologists,  while  no  allowance  was 
made  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  animals  were 
placed,  and  for  the  consequent  derangement  which  must  neces- 
sarily ensue  in  every  part  of  their  oeconoiny.  And  we  have, 
in  support  of  the  opposite  opinion,  an  experiment  of  Good- 
wyn's,  which  appears  to  have  been  carefully  ])erformed,  and 
which  bears  directly  u])on  this  question.  He  introduced  a 
quantity  of  water  between  the  pleura)  of  a  dog,  and  when  even 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  filled,  he 
could  not  perceive  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  was  retarded,  although  the  respiration  was  rendered  labo- 
rious*. The  same  view  of  the  subject  was  also  taken  by  Bichat, 
who  has  detailed  various  experiments  and  observations,  made 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  circulation 
is  affected  by  the  state  of  distention  of  the  lungs,  the  results  of 
which  appear  to  be  quite  decisive  *, 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  a  portion  of  the  cranium  is 
accidentally  removed,  an  alternate  elevation  and  depression  is 

■  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  vi.  4.  10;  viii.  4.  11  ;  viii.  5.  21  ct  alibi ;  notsp  ad 
Boerfaaave,  Prelect,  t.  ii.  §  200.  The  same  opinion  appears  to  be  implied 
in  the  remarks  of  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  ii.  §  68.  Doerhaave  is 
inclined  to  think  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  blood  can  pass  through 
the  lungs  during  expiration,  ubi  supra,  not.  11.  An  opinion  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency  had  been  previously  maintained  by  Malpighi,  Oper.  Post.  p.  19;  and 
by  Winslow,  Anat.  sect.  9.  §  139. .  1. 

*  J.  Bell,  Anatomy,  v.  ii.  p.  188  et  seq.  in  his  usual  impressive  manner, 
very  aptly  exposes  the  extravagancies  and  inaccuracies  of  his  predecessors  on 
this  subject,  although  his  own  opinions  will  perhaps  be  found  not  to  be  en- 
tirely correct.  Harvey  appears  to  be  the  first  physiologist  who  clearly  pointed 
out  the  independence  of  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  ;  yet  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  as- 
•bted  by  the  motion  of  the  thorax;  De  Motu  Cordis,  n.  11,  71,  77.  Mr. 
Kite  has  given  us  a  series  of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove, 
that  in  the  state  of  complete  expiration,  which  he  supposes  to  be  produced 
by  drowning,  very  little  blood  can  pass  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs : 
Essays,  p.  47>-^.  But  even  if  we  admit  his  reasoning,  it  would  not  apply 
to  the  oitiinary  act  of  respiration. 

'  Essay,  p.  45.  Morbid  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  as  far  as  this  point  is 
ooncemed,  are  not  unfrequently  mot  with,  where  fluids  of  various  kinds  arv 
effused  between  the  pleune,  and  where  the  respiration  is  much  afi'ectod, 
while  the  circulation  proceeds  without  any  impediment.  See  Morgagni,  on 
the  Seats  of  Diseases,  by  Alexander,  v.  i.  p.  408. 

^  Sur  la  Vie,  &c.  part.  2.  art.  6.  §  1 . 
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visible,  corresponding  with  expiration  and  inspiration',  and 
Haller  extends  the  operation  to  some  of  the  other  vi8ceTa^ 
This  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  greater  resistance  which 
the  blood  experiences  in  its  passage  through  the  hings  while  in 
the  state  of  expiration  ;  a  stagnation  is  thus  brought  about  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  blood  is  re- 
tained in  the  veins,  which,  in  a  highly  vascular  part,  produces 
an  increase  of  its  bulk.  When  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
thorax  the  lungs  become  more  pervious  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood,  the  veins  are  enabled  to  empty  themselves,  and  the 
increase  of  bulk  is  removed.  It  is  probable  that  the  phenome- 
non depends  upon  the  cause  that  has  been  assigned :  but  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  so  con- 
siderable an  injury  is  received  by  the  cranium,  or  where  any  of 
the  internal  viscera  are  laid  open,  the  respiration  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  more  laborious  than  natural,  so  that  the  air  will  be 
taken  in  at  longer  intervals  and  consequently  in  larger  quan- 
tity, while  the  system  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  the  circulation  ^nll  probably  be  more  easily  affected  by 
the  operation  of  slight  causes,  which  would  not  be  perceived  in 
its  healthy  and  natural  condition  *. 

But  there  is  a  consideration  which  is  of  more  weight  in  the 

I  Hallcr,  El.  Phys.  vi.  4.  9  ;  viii.  4.  27  et  alibi ;  Mem.  sur  les  Parties  Imt 
et  Sens.  t.  ii.  p.  172. .  192  ;  see  also  the  experiments  of  Haller's  correspond- 
ents, Tossetti  and  Caldani,  ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  198.  and  t.  iii.  p.  141 ;  with  his 
own  observations,  t.  iv.  p.  15  ;  also  Opera  Minora,  t.  i.  p.  131.  .7,  141.  I 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  phenomenon,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  in  a  patient  who  had  lost  a  portion  of  the  cranium,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  a  fungous  tumour ;  upon  removing  the  tumour,  the  bone  was  found 
to  be  in  a  diseased  state,  and  was  likewise  removed,  leaving  the  brain  ex- 
posed. It  would  appear  that  the  motion  of  the  brain  was  observed  by  La- 
mure  about  the  same  time  that  Haller  was  engaged  in  his  experiments  on 
this  subject.  See  Haller's  Letter  in  Op.  Min.  t.  i,  p.  242 ;  Lamure  in  Mdm. 
Acad.  Scienc.  pour  1749,  p.  541  et  seq.  His  experiments  were  peHbrmed 
in  the  years  1751  and  1752,  and  were  read  to  the  Academy  in  1752;  the 
volume  was  published  in  1753. 

*  El.  Phys.  vi.  4.  9;   Op.  Minor,  t.  i.  p.  137. 

'  The  so  much  celebrated  experiment  of  Hooke,  in  which,  after  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  had  ceased,  it  was  re-produced  by  inflating  the  lungs,  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  lungs  are  rendered  more  pervious  to  tlie 
blood  by  inspiration  ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  4.  12.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  this  case,  the  thorax  was  laid  completely  open,  and  that  the 
lungs  would  consequently  be  collapsed  into  a  much  smaller  bulk  than  while 
they  were  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  at  the  same  time  that  we  account 
for  the  renewed  motion  of  the  heart  upon  a  diflercfit  principle,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  a  mechanical  operation.  With  respect  to  the  experiment  itself, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although  it  excited  so  much  attention  when 
it  was  performed  by  Hooke,  and  was  viewed  by  his  contemporaries  with  al- 
most childish  astonishment,  the  very  same  process  had  been  performed  long 
before  by  Vesalius;  see  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  lib.  6.  c.  19.  in  Oper.  t.  i.  p.  571,2. 
This  great  work  was  published  in  1543  ;  Hookc's  experiment  was  pc^rfbrmed 
in  October  1667.  Hooke  drew  the  correct  inference  from  his  experiment, 
and  directly  states  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  fresh  air,  and  not  any  altera- 
tion in  the  ca])acity  of  tlic  lungs,   wliich  caused  the  renewal  of  the  heart's 
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detcrraination  of  tbis  question,  than  the  result  of  any  cxperi- 
menUi  can  be,  in  which  it  appears  imposi^ible  to  obviate  ever}' 
source  of  uncertainty.  In  tlie  healthy  state  of  the  system  we 
respire  upon  the  average  about  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  while 
the  average  Telocity  of  the  pulse  may  be  estimated  at  eighty,  so 
that  the  heart  contracts  four  times  during  each  act  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  must  consequently  receive  the  blood  during  all  the 
various  states  of  distention  to  which  the  lungs  are  subject,  yet 
we  do  not  perceive  that  the  pulse  exhibits  any  correspon(Ung 
variations  either  in  its  strength  or  its  velocity.  And  farther, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
the  pulse  by  the  most  powerful  voluntary  efforts  of  inspiration 
or  expiration ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  the  ca])acity  of  the  thorax 
will  certainly  undergo  a  much  greater  change  than  it  can  possi- 
bly experience  in  its  ordinary  action  ^ 

The  connexion,  which  was  supposed  by  the  older  writers  to 
exist  between  the  heart  and  the  thorax  depended  upon  their 
idea  of  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  these  organs,  but  some 
of  the  modem  physiologists,  who  have  insisted  upon  the  reality 
of  this  connexion,  have  ascribed  it  to  a  cause  rather  of  a  meta- 
physical, than  physical  nature.  Himter  speaks  of  a  sj-mpatliy 
or  association  existing  between  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  the 
lungs';  we  also  find  an  opinion  of  the  same  tendency  advanced 
by  Currie',  and  Darwin  still  more  explicitly  refers  to  the 
effects  of  association.  He  says  that  ^'  innumerable  trains  or 
tribes  of  other  motions  are  associated  with  these  muscular 
motions  that  are  excited  by  irritation  ;  as  by  the  stimulus 
of  tlie  blood  in  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  the  lungs  are  in- 
duced to  expand  themselves,  and  the  pectoral  and  intercostal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm,  act  at  tlie  same  time  by  their  as- 
sociations with  them."^  But,  in  opposition  to  this  hypothesis, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  lungs  of  a  newly  bom  animsd  act  with 
full  force  immediately  upon  being  placed  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  have  access  to  the  air,  long  before  the  effect  of  asso- 
ciation can  possibly  operate.  Besides,  in  after  life,  the  periods 
of  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  bear  no  ratio 
to  each  other,  the  one  being  often  much  increased  or  dimi« 
nished  in  frequency,  while  the  other  is  not  affected.     The  heart 

motion.  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  circulation  tlirough  the  lungs  went 
on  freely  when  the  lungs  were  suffered  to  subside.  For  the  original  account 
of  the  experiment  see  Phil.  Trans.  No.  28.  p.  539 ;  see  also  Lowthorpe's 
Ab.  of  PhiL  Trans,  v.iii.  p.  66;  and  Sprat's  Hist  of  the  R.  S.  p.  232. 

>  This  consideration  appears  to  me,  in  a  great  measure,  to  counteract  the 
force  of  Magendie's  reasoning  in  a  paper  in  nis  Journal,  t.  i.  p.  132  et  seq. ; 
most  of  the  experiments  which  he  relates  must  be  regarded  as  showing  wliat 
takes  place  in  an  unusual  action  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

»  On  the  blood,  p.  54.  '  Med.  Reports,  p.  77. 

^  Zoonomia,  v.  i.  p.  40.  Beddoes,  proceeding  upon  this  principle,  gqes  so 
far  as  to  form  a  project  for  rendering  animals  ampliibious ;  Observ.  on  Fact. 
Airs,  part  i.  p.  41.  Upon  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  tliis  cluiptcr. 
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pressure  which  they  would  lieiice  experience  will  he  inslruiiiental 
in  propelling  tlie  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  in  this  way  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  various  secreted  fluids  '. 
But  we  may  presume  that  this  effect  has  at  least  been  much 
over-rated;  for  it  appeared  in  the  experiments  of  Mcnzies,  that 
the  increase  of  bulk  which  the  body  experiences  during  inspira- 
tion is  precisely  equal  to  the  volume  of  air  taken  into  the  lungs  ^ 
the  change  of  capacity  which  the  abdomen  would  experience 
from  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  being  exactly  balanced 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  vice  versdy  so 
that  although  the  viscera  may  be  supposed  to  be  at  all  times 
under  a  certain  degree  of  compression,  the  measure  of  it  will  be 
at  all  times  nearly  the  same.  No  accelerations  of  the  contents 
of  the  veins  can  therefore  be  produced  by  this  cause,  and  indeed, 
as  they  are  not  furnished  witli  valves,  we  may  presume  that  any 
unusual  pressure  upon  them  would  tend  to  diminish  rather  than 
to  increase  the  flow  of  blood  through  them '.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, wo  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  of  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  respiratory  organs  upon  the  liver,  in  consequence 
of  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs,  and 
there  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  necessity  for  some 
mechanical  force  of  this  kind  with  respect  to  the  gall  bladder, 
which  is  not  furnished  with  muscular  flbres,  and  would  there- 
fore appear  to  have  no  means  of  evacuating  its  contents,  except 
what  is  derived  from  external  pressure  ^. 

It  may  seem  also  not  improbable,  that  the  state  of  compres- 
sion in  which  the  abdominal  viscera  are  retained,  and  the 
alternate  motion  to  which  they  are  subjected,  may  have  an 
effect  in  propelling  the  chyle  along  the  lacteals  and  the  thoracic 
duct  ^.  lliese  vessels  differ  from  the  abdominal  veins  in  the 
essential  circiunstance  of  being  plentifully  furnished  with  valves, 
and  thus  any  increase  of  pressure,  or  perhaps  even  any  change 
of  position  in  the  parts,  which  must  be  always  attended  with 
some  partial  compression,  will  have  the  effect  of  pushing  for- 
wards their  contents.  In  the  forced  or  extraordinary  actions  of 
the  thorax,  these  effects  may  be  even  considerable,  although  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  will  be  very  powerful  in  ordinary 
respiration,  and  upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  they  are 
much  less  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  the  physiologists 
of  the  last  century. 

»  Haller,  EL  Phys.  viii.  5.  23.  »  Essay,j).  24  et  seq. 

»  Haller,  El.  Phys.  iii.  2.  2 ;  viii.  5.  23  ;  C.  Boll's  Dissect,  v.  i.  p.  48. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxiii.  3.  29.  Senac,  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  dia- 
phragm, Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1729,  p.  1 18  et  seq.,  supposes  that  the  posterior 
musdes,  or  pillars,  as  tney  have  been  termed,  when  they  contract,  must 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  ccsophagus,  but  tliis  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
finned  by  subsequent  observations. 

»  Senac,  M6m.  Acad,  pour  1724,  p.  173;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxv.  2.  6. 
Oiiikshank  supposes  that  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  affected  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  in  certain  states  of  unusual  contraction,  but  not  by  its  ordinary 
action;  On  the  Absorbent  VeasclB,  p.  168,  9, 
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Sect.  3.     Changes  produced  upon  the  Air  by  Respiration, 

From  an  inspection  of  iLc  anatomy  of  the  pulmonary  organ8r| 
and  paiticiilarly  of  the  complicated  apparatus  liy  vrhieh  the  irir 
and  the  blood  are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual 
action,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the  principal  use  of  the 
lungs  is  to  produce  some  change  in  tlie  blood  through  the 
medium  of  the  air.  Intimations  of  this  kind  are  frequently  met 
\vith,  even  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  ' ;  but  it  was  not  until 
comparatively  of  late  years,  that  we  obtained  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  or  effect  of  this  action.  Perhaps  the  most 
generally  received  opinion  among  the  earlier  physiologists  was; 
that  the  air,  by  being  taken  into  the  lungs,  removes  from  the 
blood  a  part  of  its  heat  and  water,  for  even  the  most  superficial 
observer  could  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  air  which  is  expired 
from  the  lungs,  differs  from  that  which  is  taken  into  them,  by 
the  addition  of  warmth  and  moisture.  During  the  reign  of  the 
mathematical  sect,  there  was  a  great  controversy  respecting  the 
question,  whether  respiration  had  the  effect  of  larefying  or  of 
condensing  the  blood.  Those  who  supposed  that  a  principal 
use  of  this  function  is  the  exhalation  of  water  from  the  lungs, 
concluded  that  the  blood  must  be  condensed ;  while  others,  who 
conceived  that  in  the  process  of  respiration  a  quantity  of  air  is 
absorbed  by  the  lungs,  were  equally  strenuous  in  maintaining 
that  the  blood  must  be  rarefied. 

Although  every  one  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  uuinter- 
nipted  continuance  of  respiration,  yet  this  was  attributed  more 
to  some  mechanical  effect,  which  it  produced  upon  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  than  upon  a  change  in  its  qualities:  audit  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Boyle,  that  physiologists  were  fully  sensible  of 
the  fact,  that  a  perpetual  supply  of  successive  portions  of  fresh 
unrespired  air  is  essential  to  life.  Boyle  discovered  this  fact  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  with  the  newly  invented  machinCi 
the  air  pump  ;  but  as  his  ideas  were  principally  directed  to  tfie 
investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  it  was  in 
this  point  of  view  that  he  almost  exclusively  viewed  its  action 
upon  the  lungs.  Yet  he  was  not  altogether  inattentive  to  the 
other  changes  which  it  experiences ;  he  noticed  the  moisture 
which  was  exhaled  along  with  it,  and  he  further  supposed  that 
it  carries  off,  what  he  styles,  recremcntitious  steams ;  but  he  docft' 
not  give  us  any  explanation  of  their  natiu*e.  He  also  observed, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  the  air  in  which  an  animal  had 
been  confined  for  some  time,  was  diminished  in  bulk  ;  and  this 
he  accounts  for  by  saying  that  it  had  lost  its  spring  ^     Many  of 

'  It  has  been  remarked,  that  Cicero,  who  borrowed  his  philosophy,  both 
natural  and  moral,  from  the  Greeks,  speaks  of  the  air  possessing  a  vital  ndnt,. 
but  nothing  is  sdd  about  its  nature  or  mode  of  operolion ;  De  Nat.  1/eor. 
lib.  ii.  §  47. 

*  Boyle's  Works,  v.  i.  p.  99  et  seq.  and  v.  iii.  p.  383. 
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}oyIe'8  contemporaries  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  tlie 
ilood  parted  with  something  to  the  air  during  its  passage 
hroagh  the  lungs ;  but  there  were,  on  the  cod trary ,  many  eminent 
ihyaiologists,  and  particularly  among  the  chemists,  who  sup- 
foaed  that  the  blood  acquired  something  from  the  air ' .  This  was 
he  opinion  of  Sylvius ^  Baglivi ',  Borelli^,  Lower',  and  Willis', 
rho  imagined  either  that  a  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  air,  or 
bmt  some  particular  part  or  element  of  it,  entered  the  blood. 
Lmong  these,  the  first  in  point  both  of  genius  and  originality 
raa  Mayow,  who  investigated  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
he  air  experiences  in  respiration  with  peculiar  felicity  of  experi- 
oental  research  andacuteness  of  reasoning.  He  announces  the 
ir  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  a  compound  body,  and  that  it  con- 
ained  as  one  of  its  constituents,  a  peculiar  gaseous  substance, 
rhichy  from  its  supposed  connexion  with  nitric  acid,  he  termed 
dtro-aerial  spirit.  It  was  this  nitro-aerial  spirit  which  gave 
he  air  its  power  of  supporting  flame,  and  it  was  the  same  volatile 
mint  which  imparted  to  the  air  its  vital  properties,  and  which 
ne  blood  abstracted  from  it  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
die  hypothesis  of  Mayow  seems  to  have  attracted  considerable 
lotice  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed,  yet  it  was  shortly  afler- 
?Brds  generally  abandoned,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the 
xperiments  and  discoveries  of  Mayow  respecting  the  constitu- 
icm  of  the  atmosphere,  which  were  extremely  curious,  and  ad- 
airably  calculated  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
iophy,  fell  into  neglect,  and  at  length  were  almost  totally  for- 
ptten^. 

I  We  have  a  curious  statement  by  Boyle,  Works,  y.  i.  p.  107,  of  a  person 
■med  Debrelle,  who  is  said  to  have  contrived  a  submarine  vessel,  and  also 
Bioovered  a  kind  of  fluid,  which  supplied  the  navigators  with  what  was 
leceuaiy  for  their  respiration.  Boyle  is  well  known  to  have  been  too  much 
lisposed  to  credulity ;  and  we  may  venture  to  afSrm,  that  the  story,  as  he 
dtt  it,  cannot  be  correct ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  whole  was 
alMy  without  foundation. 

s  Phnis  Med.  lib.  i.  c  21.  >  Opera,  p.  459,  0. 

^  De  Motu  Anim.  pars  2.  p.  1 13.  *  i)e  coitie,  p.  179  et  seq. 

*  Pharm.Ration.  pars  2.  p.  34.  The  great  name  of  Newton  may  be  added  to 
bb  Hat,  as  we  find  that  he  supposed  there  was  an  acid  vapour  in  the  air, 
rhich  was  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  respiration  ;  Opera,  a  Horsley,  t  it. 
Jplics,  p.  245. 

•  The  total  neglect  into  which  the  experiments  of  Mayow  had  fallen,  during 
be  freater  part  of  the  last  century,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  singular  oc- 
rmnence  in  the  history  of  science.  He  lived  at  a  period  when  experimental 
vsearch  was  becoming  fashionable,  and  had  been  sanctioned  by  many  illus- 
rioiis  examples ;  his  experiments  were  simple  in  their  contrivance,  and  many 
if  them  Tery  decisive  in  their  results,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
■^  drcnmstance  in  the  mode  of  their  publication  or  the  situation  of  the  author, 
rmch  should  have  prevented  them  from  mectins  with  due  regard  from  the 
mUic.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  pretty  fairly  estimated  by  his  con- 
OBporaries,  as  we  find  his  works  referred  to  both  by  the  Enelish  and  French 
ihyaolagists,  and  generally  spoken  of  with  a  due  degree  of  applause.  See 
Lubbock,  in  London  Med.  Journ.  v.  i.  p.  220.  .2.  After  an  attentive  perusal 
li  hb  works,  I  consider  myself  justified  in  pronouncing  Mayow  to  have  been 
man  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  one  who,  on  many  points,  fu  outiitn\A,  l\\« 

7. 
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After  the  period  of  Mayow  oar  knowledge  respecting  the 
change  which  the  ait  experiences  by  respiration  was  decidedly 
retrograde.  Even  Hales,  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  tlie  investigation  of  the  properties  of  air  generally, 
and  to  the  subject  of  respiration  in  particular,  I4>peared  to  have 
no  distinct  conception  of  any  proper  chemical  effect  being 
produced  by  this  fimction,  a  circumstance  whidi  is  the  mose 
remarkable,  as  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  Mayow's  discovery  \  The  result  of  Hales^s  experiments 
was,  that  the  air  receives  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  aqueous 

science  of  his  i^.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  i£,  st 
one  period,  he  was  unjustly  neglected,  he  has,  at  other  times,  been  &r  too 
highly  extolled.  He  saw  the  analogy  of  respiration  to  combustion,  as  well » 
the  connexion  which  subsists  between  these  processes  and  one  of  the  consd- 
tnents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  he  had  also  some  conception  of  the  modem 
doctrine  of  the  formation  of  acids.  But,  I  conceive,  it  would  be  no  difflciit 
task  to  prove,  that  on  all  these  subjects,  he  had  imperfect  notions  only,  and 
that  many  of  his  ideas  respecting  the  nitro-aerial  spirit,  as  he  terms  it,  are 
inapplicable  to  the  modem  oxygen,  or  to  any  other  chemical  principle.  See 
note  SO  of  the  Essay  on  Respiration. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  clear  conoepticA  of  the  respectife 
merits  of  our  three  countrymen,  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Mayow,  and  of  thv 
claims  to  originality,  I  have  subjoined  the  dates  of  some  of  tlieir  publicatioai 
which  give  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  efiects 
on  combustion,  respiration,  and  other  analogous  processes.  From  these  dates 
it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  Mayow  was  always  sufficiently  candid  in 
noticing  the  labours  of  his  contemporaries.  Boyle  was  born  in  1627,  sad 
died  in  1691 ;  his  principal  works  on  the  air  were  published  between  tks 
years  1660  and  1675.  Hooke  was  bom  in  1635,  and  died  in  1702 ;  he  pub- 
lished the  *'  Micrographia,"  in  1665,  and  the  '*  Lampas,"  in  1677.  It  is  in 
the  former  of  these  works  that  he  first  detailed  his  ideas  respecting  combus- 
tion ;  Obs.  16,  entitled  **  of  Charcoal  and  Bumt  Vegetables,"  p.  100  ec  seq. 
He  commences  the  Liampas  by  referring  to  the  Micrographia  as  contaioiqg 
**  his  hypothesis  of  fire  and  flame,  which",  he  adds,  *'  has  so  far  obtained,  thit 
many  authors  have  since  made  use  of  it  and  asserted  it  ;*'  p.  1 .  See  abo 
Waller's  Life  of  Hooke  prefixed  to  liis  posthumous  works,  and  Ward's  Lives 
of  the  Gresham  Prof.  p.  190.  Mayow  was  born  in  1645,  published  his  txBdi 
in  1674,  and  died  in  1679.  The  substitution  of  the  year  1697  for  1679,  in 
Mr.  Brande's  Manual,  as  the  date  of  Mayow's  death,  is,  no  doubt,  an  error 
of  the  press  ;  compare  p.  64  with  p.  69.  With  regard  to  the  estimate  of 
Mayow's  philosophicai  character,  although,  in  many  respects,  1  have  the 
satisfaction  of  coinciding  with  Mr.  Brande,  in  the  high  commendation  which 
he  bestows  upon  it,  p.  68.  .79;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  be,  like  Beddoes 
and  Dr.  Yeats,  has  over-rated  his  merits ;  at  the  same  time,  I  admit,  that  in 
the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of  his  experiments,  he  appears  to  have  ben 
more  successful  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  See  Beddoes'a  **  Cheoaosl 
Experiments  and  Opinions  "  &c.,  and  Yeats's  ''Observations"  &c.  RobisaB 
strongly  advocates  the  merits  of  Hooke  against  those  of  Mayow ;  Bladfs 
Lectwes,  notes  13.  v.  i,  p.  535.  .8  and  note  31.  vol. i.  p.  553 ;  see  alao  Aikia, 
Gen.  Biog.,  in  loco.  Fourcrov,  1  conceive,  formed  a  more  correct  eitimateoir 
Mayow's  merits ;  Bncyc.  Meth.  art.  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  390,  and  Ann.  Ghn.  k 
xxix.  p.  42  et  seq.  Perhaps  one  of  the  roost  striking  prooft  of  the  Mi^*^ 
into  which  Mayow's  works  had&llen  about  the  middte  of  the  last  otntoiyis 
the  circumstance  of  his  discoveries  on  air  not  having  been  alhided  to  by 
PriB^,  in  his  address  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  presenting  Priestley  with  Ike 
Copley  Medal;  Discourses,  No.  1. 

'  Statical  Essays,  v.  i.  p.  ^4..^.  :  * 
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tapour  and  certain  noxious  efflavia,  and  has  its  elasticity  di- 
amisAed  '.  Boerbaave  ingenuously  confesses  his  ignorance  on 
Ae  subject*,  and  Haller,  after  reriewing  with  his  accustomed 
Mndour  the  opinions  of  his  predecetoors,  coincides  very  nearly 
wiA  the  doctrine  of  Hales*. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Black  commenced  his  chemical 
Kaooreries,  one  of  the  most  important  and  best  established  of 
(tieh  was,  that  a  quantity  of  what  was  then  termed  fixed  air, 
r  as  we  now  more  correctly  designate  it,  carbonic  acid,  is 
radoced  in  the  lungs,  and  that  the  air  of  expiration  essentially 
Men  from  that  of  inspiration  by  the  addition  of  this  substance  \ 
Mn  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  a  correct 
'new  of  the  nature  of  the  function  of  respiration,  and  the  brilliant 
neer  of  discovery  respecting  the  gaseous  bodies,  upon  which 
*riiStley  ywas  now  entering,  most  fortunately  contributed  still 
ndier  to  advance  our  knowledge^.    After  he  had  made  us  ac- 

C'nted  mth  the  nature  and  properties  of  oxygen,  and  shown 
it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  he  instituted 
in  extensive  train  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
lie  state  of  the  air  imder  different  circumstances  in  relation  to 
Iw  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  and  he  found  that 
vniratiou,  in  the  same  manner  with  combustion  and  other 
malogous  operations,  diminishes  the  proportion  of  oxygen,  and 
nsduces  the  air  to  the  state,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  hypo- 
ttena  at  that  time  generally  adopted,  was  termed  phlogisticated. 
Piriestley's  conclusion  therefore  was,  that  respiration  deprives 
lie  air  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  imparts  to  it  a  quantity 
>f  phlogiston  and  aqueous  vapour'. 

Shottiy  after  the  publication  of  Priestley^s  experiments,  the 
RAgect  of  respiration  was  taken  up  by  Lavoisier.  Although 
his  philosopher  is  perhaps  less  distinguished  for  his  own  dis- 
wreries,  than  for  the  acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  gene- 

*  Btatical  Essays,  y.  ii.  p.  94,  100  et  alibi. 

*  Radect.  t.  ii.  §  203  cum  notis ;  t.  v.  §  625  cum  notis  et  alibi. 

s  Not.  40.  ad  Boer.  Prsl.  t.  v.  J  625;  £1.  Phys.  viu.  3.  11 ;  viii.  5.  19,  0 
t  alibi. 

«  back's  Lectures  by  Robisoii,  v.  ii.  p.  87,  100,  204.      Haller's  third 
'olnme,  which  contains  an  account  of  respiration,  was  published  in  1760; 
list  of  his  publications,  with  their  dates,  prefixed  to  nis  Op.  Min.  p.  xix. 
I  appears  to  have  made  his  discovery  about  1767»  and  we  may  presume 
am  he  shortly  after  announced  it  in  his  lectures. 

*  Priestley's  first  account  of  his  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the  gases 
ras  read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  March  1772;  and  from  the  prodigious 
sttnt  and  originality  of  the  matter  which  it  contains,  it  necessarily  foUows, 
hat  Us  attention  must  have  been,  for  some  time,  occupied  with  the  subject, 
rfaile  from  the  peculiarly  ingenuous  and  open  disposition  which  he  always 
msftsted,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that,  from  time  to  time,  he  informed  his 
HPDMions  frwnds  and  correspondents  of  the  success  of  his  investigations. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1776,  p.  147.  hi  the  first  of  his  original  volumes  on  air, 
irtMisd  in  1774,  he  announced  that  air  which  had  been  respired  was  affeoted 
i  As  ■■me  manner  as  by  putrefaction,  and  that  one  use  or  the  blood  is  to 
any  off  putrid  ftiatter  from  the  livitiig  body»  p.  76. 

Z  1 
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rsili^ihff  and  reasoning  upon  the  discoveries  of  others,  yet  (here 
is  no  individual  to  whom  the  science  of  chemistry  is  moi^in^ 
debted,  i&om  the  minute  attention  to  statical  accuracy  of  which 
he  showed  tlie  first  example,  and  in  which  the  experiments  of 
the  chemists  of  the  present  day  so  much  exceed  those  of -tiie 
most  celebrated  of  their  predecessors.  He  examined  with  his 
accustomed  address  the  conclusion  of  Priestley ;  he  agrees  with 
him  respecting  the  important  fact  of  the  consumption  of  <Mtf« 

Sen,  but  he  points  out  a  distinction,  which  had  been  hithetto 
isregarded,  between  the  various  processes  that  had  been  classed 
together  under  the  title  of  phlogistic ;  that  some  of  them,  aiS> 
for  example,  the  calcination  of  metals,  consisted  merely  in  thti 
abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  whereas  in  others,  among 
which  he  classes  respiration,  we  have  not  only  the  almtraelioii 
of  oxygen,  but  the  production  of  carbonic  acid«  His  general 
conclusions  therefore  are,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  to  ab- 
stract oxygen  and  to  produce  carbonic  acid;  he  further  conceived 
that  the  total  volume  of  the  air  is  diminished,  while  the  nitrogen 
he  supposes  is  not  affected  by  the  process,  but  Uiat  it  simply 
serves  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  oxygen  K  Lavoisier,  in  thil 
memoir,  does  not  notice  the  aqueous  vapour  which  is  discharged 
from  the  lungs,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  aa 
elaborate  train  of  experiments ;  we  may  therefore  presume  that, 
at  this  period,  he  considered  it  as  merely  diffused  through  the 
air  by  evaporation  from  the  trachea  and  air  vesicles,  and  not  as 
formed  by  the  operation  of  any  chemical  affinity. 

The  doctrine  of  Lavoisier  concerning  the  chemical  effects  of 
respiration  on  the  air  was  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  con- 
temporary physiologists,  at  least  in  its  more  important  paits,  so 
that  since  his  time,  the  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  various  changes  which  he  supposed 
to  take  place.  These  I  shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  examine 
in  succession,  under  the  five  following  heads ;  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  abstracted  from  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  whe- 
ther the  volume  of  the  air  be  affected  by  respiration,  whether 
the  nitrogen  be  affected,  and  lastly,  I  shall  inquire  into  'the 
origin  and  •quantity  of  the  aqueous  vapour. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  abstraction  of 
oxygen,  besides  the  inquiry  respecting  the  absolute  quantity  of 
it  which  disappears,  there  is  another  point  which  must  be  al^ 
tended  to,  what  proportion  of  it  is  it  necessary  for  air  to  contain 
in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  the  support  of  life.  Although  ittnight 
have  been  supposed  that  these  questions  would  have  been  easily 

*  M^m.  Acad.  Scien,  pour  1777,  p.  185  et  seq.  It  is  impossible  to  otaiit 
iK>tidng  that  in  this  paper  Lavoisier  makes  no  mention -of  Dr.  Black,  althou|^ 
he  had  publicly  taught  in  his  lectures  for  twenty  years,  that  carbonic -acid  it. 
produced  by  respiration.  Nor  is  Black  mentioned  by  Morreau  in  his.  account 
of  the  successive  discoveries  that  had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  respirationt 
given  in  the  Encyc.  M^th.  Chimie,  art.  "  Air,"  in  the  sect  on  respiration, 
under  the  head  "  Acide  M^phiUqucT  tVi\^  yiwi -wtvu^n  in  1786. 
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answered,  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well  directed  experiments, 
it  appears  in  feet  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  we  find  that  there 
are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  living  body,  and 
evpccially  influencing  the  action  of  the  lungs,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  either  to  guard  against  or  duly  to  appreciate.  The  ca^ 
paciiy  of  existing  in  air  of  a  certain  standara,  or  of  abstracting 
0mygen  from  the  mass  of  air,  depends  very  much  upon  the  pe^ 
cu^itiT  constitution  of  the  animal  as  to  its  temperature  and  other 
fuctioDs,  and  still  more,  upon  the  structure  of  its  lungs  and 
Qigana  of  circulation.  As  a  general  principle,  it  appears  that 
animals  which  possess  the  highest  temperature,  wnose  lungs 
h^re  their  air  cells  the  most  minutely  sub-divided,  and  tlie 
whole  of  whose  blood  passes  tlirough  the  lungs  at  each  cir- 
Qttlation,  consume  most  oxygen,  require  a  greater  proportion 
of-  it  in  the  air  which  they  breathe,  and  possess  the  power  of 
deoxidating  it  in  a  less  degree.  This  will  appear  to  be  the  case 
a.  we  compare  together  the  four  great  divisions  of  birds,  mam- 
malia, amphibia,  and  moUusca  .'^  birds,  whose  temperature  is 
vpOB  the  average  about  104",  consume  more  oxygen,  require  a 
purer  air,  and  less  completely  deoxidate  it  than  the  mammalia, 
irhote  temperature  is  about  98^,  while  the  mammalia,  on  all 
these  points,  much  exceed  the  cold-blooded  animals'.  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  power  of  all  the  animals  belonging  to  the  great 
dirision  of  the  mammalia  is  nearly  the  same,  and  is  similar  to 
thai  of  the  human  species.  This  will,  ot  course,  be  the  main 
object  of  our  investigation,  although  I  may  occasionally  refer 
to  the  other  classes  of  animals,  either  for  the  purpose  of  il- 
loatration,  or  where  the  facts  or  experiments  arc  themselves 
no  important,  as  to  be  an  object  of  attention  on  their  own 
account. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  absolute  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  in  respiration,  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  results,  and  to  render  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  estimate.  Besides  various  points  connected 
with  the  management  of  tlie  apparatus,  and  the  nicety  of  the 
apanipulations,  there  is  one  of  a  physiological  nature,  which  was 
first  noticed  by  Crawford,  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed 
by  Jurine  and  Lavoisier,  and  has  been  lately  still  farUier  in- 
irestigated  by  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Edwards.  I  refer  to  the  fact, 
t^i  the  respiration  of  the  same  individual  affects  the  air  in  a 
T^nr  diflerent  degree,  according  to  the  state  of  the  functions 
una  the  system  at  large.  The  points  which  have  been  more 
pwrticnlarly  attended  to  are  the  temperature  of  the  air  respired 
and  of  the  animal,  the  degree  of  muscular  exertion,  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  the  presence  of  febrile  action,  and  the  hour 
of  the  day,  to  which  some  others  may  be  added,  probably  of 

^'  *  Chsptal's  Chem.  v.  i.  p.  128  et  seq.;  Higgins's  Minutes,  p.  156,  P  ; 
Viih^aeltn,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  xii.  p.  278  et  seq.;  Edwards,  de  rinmience  &r- 
0ntiT.  c.  7. 
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less  momeot  It  is  hence  obvious,  tbftt  «11  whicb  we  oaql  ac- 
GovApUah  hi  expenments  of  this  kind  is  to  obtain  an  ar^nsge 
result,  and  even  this  subject  to  many  modifications,  wbidi  must 
materially  diminish  the  certainty  of  any  conolusiona  that  we 
fonn  concerning  it. 

The  first  experiments  on  the  actual  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  in  respiration,  which  were  performed  with  any  degiee 
of  accuracy,  were  two  of  Lavoisier's,  in  which  he  eonfiiued  a 
guinea  pig  in  pure  oxygen,  and  afterwards  in  air  containiiig 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  it  than  exists  in  the  atmosphece^ 
The  gas  was  confined  by  mercury ;  in  the  first,  the  quantity 
was  ^4tS  cubic  inches,  and  the  experiment  was  continued  d(U^ 
ing  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  in  the  second,  which  lasted  for  aa 
hour  and  a  half,  he  employed  1728  cubic  inches;  the  aouttal 
was  then  withdrawn,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  was  noticed  before  a4id 
after  the  experiment ;  pure  potash  was  introduced,  in  Qrd«r  tB 
absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  bulk  of  the  gas  was'agaii 
noticed.  In  the  first  case,  100  parts  of  air  were  dimuu^hjed  M 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  96.5  that  remained,  16.5<  were  abseflbei 
by  potash,  leaving  a  residuum  of  80  per  cent.  In  the  se^cnrf 
experiment,  the  diminution,  in  the  first  instance,  waa  toom  IM 
parts  to  96.82,  which  after  the  action  of  the  potash,  was  farther 
reduced  to  77.82.  These  experiments  were  probably  peifcmasd 
with  great  care,  and  are  highly  interesting,  as  being  amoag^  the 
first  which  this  distinguished  chemist  performed  on  the  sulgeet 
of  tespiration ;  but,  awing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  UMer 
which  they  were  made,  they  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  vrlai 
takes  place  in  natural  respiration ;  in  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment  tlie  animal  was  respiring  an  air  considerably  purer 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  while,  towards  the  concluaiO%  the 
reverse  would  take  place. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  objection,  Menzies  proceeded  upon 
the  plan  of  examining  the  state  of  the  air  aft^er  it  had  been  ovlj 
once  rehired,  when,  by  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  oxygen 
was  abstracted,  he  calculated  the  total  quantity  which  would  he 
consumed  in  a  given  time.  The  result  of  Menzies^s  experiments 
was,  that  air,  by  being  once  respired,  had  ^  part  of  its  balk 
converted  into,  carbonic  acid,  from  the  known  composition- of 
which  he  estimated,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
by  a  man  in  24-  hours  would  be  51840  cubic  inches,  emitl  to 
17496  grs.'    This  estimate  of  Menzies  may  be  reganied  as  a 

1  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1780,  p.  401.. 8;  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  M6cL  poor 
1782,  3,  p.  572.  .4;  Aodu  Chim.  t.  v.  p.  261  et  seq.  This  lattes  papsr  is 
written  by  Seguin,  and  contains  a  copious  extract  from  the  second  of  the 
above  memoirs. 

'  Essay,  p.  50;  the  weights  as  given  by  Menzies  are  22665.5  gcs.  dependil^ 
probably  upon  bis  having  adopted  a  different  number  for  the  specific  gqavity 
of  oxygen;  Ibav«  fglloimrthe  estiooiate  given  by  Mr.Brande;  Manual  vJ. 
p.  316. 


c#mndenblo  approximation  to  tbe  trnth,  yet  it  dopeodo  upon 
sereral  data  of  which  only  a  vague  average  bad  been  fonned. 
It  bowerer  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  tbe  first  experiment  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  the  human  subject 

An  elaborate  train  of  investigation  was  conducted  by  Lavoi- 
sier, in  conjunction  with  Segiiin,  upon  whom  the  experiments 
were  performed,  in  which  an  apparatus  was  employed  more 
oompiete,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  which  had  hitherto 
been  introduced  into  physiological  inquiries.  One  principal 
olgect  of  tbe  experiments  was  to  point  out  the  effect  whi(*h 
dUEsrent  states  of  the  system  produce  upon  the  respiration,  and 
tbey  prove  them  to  be  much  more  considerable  than  had  been 
pieviously  suspected,  while  they  show  that  we  can  do  no  more 
Iban  obtain  an  average  result,  and  that  after  making  many 
^owances  for  circumstances,  tbe  exact  amount  of  which  we  are 
nnable  to  appreciate.  The  general  conclusion  of  LavcHsier  was, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oxygen,  during  24  hours,-  is 
46048  cubic  inches,  equal  to  15541  grs. ' 
.  Lavoisier  was  still  continuing  his-  researches,  and  hcui  eon- 
sfcrocted  a  new  and  more  perfect  apparatus,  with  which  be  had 
already  performed  some  experiments,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  barbarous  fury  of  Robespierre.  The  results- of  his  latest  ope- 
rations have  been  fortunately  preserved,  and  are  recorded  by  La 
Flece ;  although  on  some  points  tbey  differ  from  the  former,  yet 
they  nearly  agree  with  them  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  24  hours,  which  they  state  to  be  1559*2*5  grs. 

Since  the  death  of  Lavoisier  this  point  has  been  made  the 
solgect  of  experiment  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  by  adopting  a  plan 
netfly  similar  to  that  of  Menzies,  which  consisted  in  ascertain- 
ing what  proportion  of  its  oxygen  the  air  lost  by  being  once 
1,  estimated  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  a  minute 


'  An  account  of  the  operations  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  is  contained  in  two 
mpen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  years  1 789  and 
790,  which  give  a  detail  of  the  results  of  two  distinct  sets  of  experiments,  p. 
66  et  seq.  and  p.  601  et  seq.  But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  attention 
to  aecmacy  in  every  part  of  the  processes,  the  details  do  not,  in  all  easOB, 
comspond,  nor  is  any  reason  assigned  for  their  discrepancy.  The  weight 
of  osygen  consumed  is  given  very  nearly  the  same  in  both  the  papers,  in  the 
irst  being  19080  French  grains,  in  the  second  19090.  But  the  volumes  are 
•Cited  rery  differently ;  the  first  being  24  and  the  latter  something  more  than 
3S  Paris  (eet.  This  difference,  we  may  presume,  depends  npon  different 
•ttimotes  of  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen.  To  make  the  numbers  corre- 
•pondy  we  must  take  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  at  31  '572  grs. 
in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  second  at  34  grs.,  after  reducing  the  French 
weighta  and  measures  to  the  English  standard ;  I  have  adopted  the  volume 
mentioned  in  the  second  experiment,  as  we  may  presume  this  was  supposed 
to  be  a  correction  of  the  former.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  ex- 
beriments,  the  measures  are  the  direct  results,  and  the  weights  estimated 
mm  the  measures. 

*  Suppl.  to  Enc.  Brit  v.  ii.  p.  594. 
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at<fii'6  toiMt  iisfaas^  *  wbiok  will  give  as  46ftM  cubic  inchteil,  or 
UB3X  gin*  hi  64  faoun  ^  >-n- 

;.>:Iii  the  Phiiosophioal  Transacticms  for  the  yeBin  1806. Mid 
t809)  we  have  an  account  of  a  series  of  experimente'  vinoh 
were  performed  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  on  the  cbtages 
moduced  in  atmospheric  air  and  in  oxygen  by  respmcictt. 
With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  detail,  and  the  siihsats 
accuracy  with  which  the  various  chemical  prbcesses  wei«  eon^ 
ducted,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  but  I  think  itntfay. 
be  questioned,  whether  the  operators  were  equally  fortanate  ia 
some  of  the  mechanical  parts.  The  apparatus  consisted  of 'a 
large  water  gazometer  and  a  mercurial  gazometer,  whioh'  were 
so  arranged,  '^that  the  inspirations  were  made  from  tbewvler 
grazometer  and  the  expirations  from  the  mercurial  gasomcte 
alternately  ;**  while,  in  order  to  keep  the  portions  of  gas  aqMuats 
fhrai  each  other,  it  was  necessary  for  the  operator  to  open  two 
cocks  during  each  act  of  respiration,  one  connected  with  each  of 
the  gazometers.     The  individual  on  whom  the  experiment  was 

Eerformed  began  by  making  a  complete  expiration,  and  after 
aving  continued  the  process  as  long  as  was  thought  neces- 
sary, he  concluded,  by  emptying  the  lungs  as  completely  as 
possible  *. 

It  must,  I  apprehend,  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that  upKm  this 
plan  the  respiration  was  not  carried  on  in  the  natural  manner, 
and  the  observations  of  the  ex]3erimentalists,  although  intendsd 
to  convey  the  contrary  impression,  prove  that  this  was  the  case. 
They  give  us  tlie  result  of  ten  experiments,  the  longest  of  which 
lasted  eleven  minutes,  and  in  each  of  which  between  3  and  4000 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  were  respired.  They  remark  that 
"  the  operator  was  scarcely  fatigued,  and  his  pulse  not  raised 
more  than  about  one  beat  in  a  minute ;  the  respirations,  how- 
ever, were  deeper  and  fewer  than  natural,  amounting  only  to 
about  58  in  11  minutes,  whereas,  from  repeated  observations  at 
different  and  distant  times,  he  makes  19  in  a  minute."  *  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  thought  that  a  mode  of  respiring,  which  could 
produce  such  considerable  effects  in  the  short  period  of  1) 
minutes,  must  have  been  very  far  from  exhibiting  the  state  of 
the  lungs  in  their  natural  action  ^.  As  far  as  respects  the  pro- 
sent  question,  the  absolute  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  in 
a  given  time,  it  was  found  that  air,  afler  having  been  once 
respired,  contained  only  12*5  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  8*5  per  cent. 
having  been  consumed  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  equal  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid  ^  ;  hence  we  deduce  that  the  average  quantity 

»  Keaeittches,  p.  431 .  .4.  '  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  250,  2. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  253. 

*  As  a  proof  that  the  mechanical  action  of  the  lungs  was  not  performed  in 
a  perifectly  natural  state,  I  may  remark  that  the  quantity  of  air  taken  in  at  a 
liingle  respiration  was  no  more  than  16^  cubic  inches,  p.  256. 

»  P.  255,  279.  This  remark  only  applies  to  the  respiration  of  atmospheric 
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IB  24'  rfaoium.  is,  under  ordinary  cironmstances^  89584  cubic 
inches  ',  equal  to  18848  grs.  It  may  appear  somewhat  remark- 
able, *1bat,  although  according  to  the  method  ia  which?  these 
ccaperimento  were  performed^  the  lungs  were  more  completely 
anptied  than  in  natural  respiration,  and  therefore  that  the 
ohiiDge  produced  in  the  air  should  have  been  proportionally 
greater,  yet  the  quantity  indicated  is  less  than  in  Uie  experi- 
TUtn  either  of  Menzies,  Lavoisier,  or  Davy '. 

z  Since  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  the 
cShemical  effects  of  respiration  have  been  very  minutely  exa- 
vuned  by  Dr.  Edwards,  and  he  has  given  us  the  result  of  his 
investigations  in  a  treatise  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  wo 
regard  the  decisive  nature  of  the  experiments,  the  clearness  and 
aivifilicity  with  which  they  are  narrated,  or  the  extensive 
mfiaaination  which  is  diplayed  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
animal  oeconomy*.  Among  the  most  valuable  facts  of  Dn 
Edtvards^s  essay  is  the  conclusion  which  we  are  led  to  form 
respecting  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  respiration  of  the 
different  animals,  and  of  the  same  animal  under  different  cir- 
cnrnstances.  This,  while  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  changes  that  are  produced  in  the 
air,  shows  us  that  many  of  the  discrepancies  which  had  been 
noticed  between  the  results  of  former  experiments,  depend  not  so 
much  upon  any  inaccuracy  in  the  process,  as  upon  an  actual 
difference  in  the  effect  produced,  of  which  the  experimentalists 
were  not  aware.  Although  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  numerous 
instances,  to  profit  by  Dr.  Edwards's  labours,  he  does  not  give 
OS  any  information  respecting  the  immediate  subject  of  our  pre- 

sir  under  ordinary  circumstaDces  ;  when  the  same  air  was  respired  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  until  symptoms  of  suffocation  were  produced,  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed  is  10  per  cent.  p.  262. 
>  Phil.  Trans,  for  1806,  p.  26d,  6. 
'  Comumption  of  oxygen  in  24  hours, 

According  to  Menzies  51840  cubic  inches,  or  17496  grs. 

Lavoisier  46048 or  15541  grs. 

Davy  45504 or  15337  grs. 

Allen  and  Pepvs  89534 or  13343  grs. 

But  this  apparent  discrepancy  win  probably  be  removed  by  the  considera- 
tioa.  that  when  these  philosophers  performed  their  experiments,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  atmosphere  consisted  of  '27  oxygen  and  *73  nitrogen,  and 
■a  they  would  no  doubt  employ  the  same  method  of  analysis  in  all  cases,  we 
must  diminish  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  all  the  steps  of  the  calculation. 
The  27  per  ceht.  of  oxygen  before  respiration,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
dimiiiished  to  22*5,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  4*5,  will  therefore  become 
n  before,  and  17*4  afler  respiration,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  3*6  only ;  if 
we  apply  this  scale  of  proportion  to  Sir  H.  Davv's  estimate,  it  will  reduce  it 
from  16337  grs.,  to  12272  grs.,  leaving,  as  mipht  be  expected,  a  superiority 
hi  quantity  to  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys's  experiments ;  and  the  same  remark, 
of  course,  applies  to  the  others.  We  have  some  judicious  observations  on 
these  experiments  by  Dr.  Apjohn,  Dubl.  Hosp.  Rep.  v.  v.  p.  525  et  seq.,  and 
,  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxv.  p.  205  et  seq. 

*  De  rinfluence  des  agens  physiques  sur  la  Vie. 
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aent  ioqiury^  tbe  absolute  quantitjr  of  oxjgen  eooatimed  by  a 
matt  in  a  giren  time  i. 

With  respect  to  tbe  qoestion  whidb  vaa  alluded  to  above, 
what  proportion  of  oxygen  there  muBt  be  in  air^  in  order  to 
fender  it  fit  for  the  support  of  life  ?  we  have  no  facts  that  can 
lead  us  to  any  very  decisive  conclusion.  As  a  general  principle, 
we  find  that  animals  enclosed  in  a  given  portion  ot  air  die  long 
before  the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  the  oxygen',  and  that 
the  fatal  effect,  in  this  case,  immediately  depends  not  upon  tbe 
absence  of  oxygen,  but  upon  the  presence  of  the  carbomc  aeid 
which  is  substituted  in  its  place.  The  only  experiment  that 
I  have  met  with,  on  which  we  can  depend,  as  giving  us  any 
accurate  information  on  this  point,  is  one  o£  Lavoiaier^a,  in 
which  he  found,  that  when  the  carbonic  acid  was  carefully 
removed  by  caustic  potash,  as  fast  as  it  was  formed,  a  guinea 
pig  could  live,  without  any  apparent  inconvenieace,  in  air  thai 
contained  only  6*66  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  even  when  the 
proportion  was  still  farther  diminished,  the  only  obvious  effect 
produced  upon  the  animal  was  a  degree  of  drowsiness\  Aa  tbe 
temperature  of  the  guinea  pig,  and  the  structure  of  it»  lungsy  is 
the  same  with  that  of  man,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  under  tbe 
same  circumstances,  human  life  might  be  supported  by  air  of 
similar  composition ;  but  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind^  could  pro- 
bably only  be  the  case  uuder  the  most  favourable  circumstances^ 
where  every  extraordinary^  source  of  expenditure  was  guaided 
against,  or  did  not  exist*. 

>  Thenard  mfbrrm  us,  in  a  general  way»  and  without  specifying  any  paitir 
cular  authority,  that  air,  after  being  once  respired,  contains  from  18  to  19 
per  cent,  of  oxygen,  a  quantity  wliich  is  greater  than  what  lias  been  assigned 
by  any  of  the  experimentalists  who  have  minutely  attended  to  the  suhfect ; 
Chimie,  t.  iii.  p.  666. 

'  From  this  remark  we  must  except  many  of  the  lower  tribes-  of  aniinals ; 
Vauquelin  found  that  certain  species  of  limax  and  helix  have  the-  power  of 
completely  deoxidizing  the  air  in  whieii  they  are  coniined ;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  xii. 
p.  278  et  seq.  Spallaiizani  also  obtained  the  same  results  with  various  kinds 
of  worms ;  Mem.  sur  la  RnspiraCion,  p.  62. 

•  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1789,  p.  573.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  also  wit- 
nened  the  same  effect  in  a  similar  kind  of  experiment,  in  which  a  gianee  pig 
was  inclosed  in  a  portion  of  air  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen; 
Pkd.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  424,  428. 

^  Halley,  in  his  proposal  for  improving  the  construction  of  the  diving  bell, 
PhiL  Trans,  v.  xxix.  p.  492  et  seq.,  observes  that  a  gallon  of  air  will  become 
unfit  for  respiration  in  a  little  more  than  a  minute.  Lavoisier,  Anav  Chim. 
t  ▼.  p.  261,  informs  us  that  a  man  cannot  live  more  than  an  hour  m  5  cubic 
feet  of  air.  Sir  G.  Blane  gives  us  an  important  practical  observatioa  on  this 
subject,  which  is  deduced  from  very  extensive  observation;  that,  in  cukulat- 
ing  for  the  arrangements  of  a  hospital,  each  individual  sliould  be  allowed  a 
space  of  600  cubic  feet,  below  which  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  maintain 
the  requisite  purity  of  the  air;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  iv.  p.  115.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  given  us  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the  extreme  Umils  of  the  cure- 
faction  of  the  air,  when  it  appears  incapable  of  supporting  life  for  any  percep- 
tible length  of  time ;  this  for  birds  he  found  to  be  a  pressure  of  a  little  more 
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The  next  point  which  we  proposed  to  examine  is  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  by  respiration.  The  fact  of  its  pre- 
sence in  air  that  has  been  respired,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  of  Black,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  luade  any  attempt  to  ascertain  its 
quantUy.  Lavoisier,  in  his  first  memoir  on  respiration,  informs 
u  that  the  air  in  which  an  animal  had  expired  contains  i  of  its 
bulk  of  carbonic  acid^,  while  in  the  experiments  on  the  guinea 
pig  wbich  was  confined  in  pure  oxygen,  it  appeared  to  consti- 
tale  about  j-  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  air,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  it  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  support  of  life'. 
These  experiments,  however,  do  not  give  us  any  information 
concerning  the  quantity  which  is  produced  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  appears  to  have  been  first  at- 
tempted by  Jurine ;  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  the  air  Uiat  is  emitted  from  the  lungs  in  natural  respiration  con- 
sists of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  he  estimates  at  about  iV  ^^  1V9 
a  quantity  very  much  beyond  the  truth.  The  same  kind  of  cal- 
culation was  afterwards  made  by  Menzies,  although  with  a  very 
different  result,  for  he  conceived  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  air  which  had  been  once  respired  is  no  more  than  -^j^  of 
its  bulk ;  firom  the  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  the  total 
quantity  of  air  respired  in  24  hours,  he  deduced  the  amount 
.of  carbonic  acid  formed  to  be  51840  cubic  inches^,  equal  to 
24105-6  grs. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  lungs  was  one 
of  the  points  to  which  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  particularly  directed 
their  attention  in  the  experiments  which  they  performed  in  con- 
junction; but,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  minnte  attention  which  they  appear  to  have  paid  to  every 
circumstance  which  might  ensure  accuracy,  the  estimates,  in 
the  diflFerent  sets  of  experiments,  differ  considerably  from  each. 
In  the  first  set,  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1789,  the  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  24  hours  is  stated  to  be  17720*89  grs.',  in  the  following  year, 

tham  5  inches,  and  for  guinea  pigs  of  a  little  more  than  3a ;  De  1' Influence  &c 
11^495. 

■  M^.  Acad,  poiu*  1777»  p.  189.  Crawford  informs  us  that  when  an 
aniaial  is  confined  over  water  about  I  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  which  must 
have  been  carbonic  acid;  and  that  the  same  diminution  takes  place  over 
mercury  if  potash  be  introduced ;  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  14G,  7. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  t*  v.  p.  261  et  seq. 

*  Encyc.  Itf ^th.,  Art.  M^ecine,  t.  i.^  p.  494^  5.  Juriue's  experiments  were 
published  in  1787,  and  said  to  have  been  lately  performed.  Menzies's  thesis 
WAS  publiished  in  1790 ;  it  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that  the  account 
of  Jurine*8  experiments,  which,  1  believe,  first  appeared  in  the  Encyc  M^th., 
had  not  reached  tUs  country  wlien  Menzies  was  engaged  in  his  investigationsw 

^  Essay,  p.  50. 

'  M^.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1789,  p.  577.  In  referring  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  dates  prefixed  to  the 
volumes  do  not  correspond  to  the  actual  date  of  publication,  as  in  the  \(t^^xvV 
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the^quaniity  is  dimiDished  by  more  thao  •)•  to  6450*20  graJ,  and 
according  to  La  Place's  account,  it  was  reduced  still  lower  in 
Lavoisier's  last  experiment,  to  7550*4  grs.'  Sir  H.  Davy;  on 
the  contrary,  estimates  the  amount  of  cubonic  acid  in  ^iibuiPB 
i^t  nearly  the  quantity  which  was  announced  by  Lavoisier 'and 
Segnin  in  their  first  experiment,  17811*36  grs.',  and  Messrti 
Allen  and  Pepys  very  nearly  coincide  with  him  in  this  estmntle^ 
'X  have  already  stated,  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  oocygen 
consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  lespiratiod^ .  is 
materially  influenced  by  various  causes  which  affect  the  stale  of 
the  constitution  and  the  functions,  and  it  will  now  be  necessaij 
fioor  us  to  attend  to  them  a  little  more  minutely.  Priestley;  hi 
an  eariy  stage  of  his  experiments,  noticed  the  different  efieot 
which  different  animals  of  the  same  species  produced  upon  air, 
principally  as  connected  with  their  age  or  apparent  vigour*. 
Crawford  extended  his  observations  to  temperature,  and  showed, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  an  ammil 
dedixidates  in  a  given  time  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature'.  J  urine  appears  to  have  performed  a  mim» 
ber  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  ascertained  that 
different  states  of  the  constitution,  in  the  same  individual, 
influence  the  chemical  change  produced  upon  the  air;  that 
whatever  quickens  the  circulation,  as  the  process  of  digestion, 

instance,  where  the  volume  said  to  be  for  1790,  was  not  published  until  17AS* 
In  tracing  the  progress  of  experimental  research,  were  we  not  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  we  might  be  misled  as  to  the  respective  claims  of 
contemporary  writers  to  the  priority  of  discovery.  On  this  account,  although 
we  ca!nnot  suppose  that  any  deception  was  intended,  yet  the  plan  of  pQbli<^- 
tkm  adopted  by  the  Academy  is  objectionable. 

»  U6m,  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1790.  p.  609. 

'  Suppl.  to  Encyc.  Brit.  v.  ii.  p.  549.  No  explanation  b  offered  by 
Lavoisier  of  the  cause  of  these  different  results,  but  they  may  perhaps,  be 
reconciled  by  some  circumstances  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

'  Researches,  p.  434.  It  is  stated  that  in  natural  respiration  26*6  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  are  formed  in  a  minute,  which  will  be  38304  inches 
in  24  hours.  Dr.  Dalton  estimates  the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  24  hours 
at  2'81bs^  or  16128  grs.     Manch.  Mem.  2d  ser.  v.  ii.  p.  27. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  256.     In  their  11th  experiment,  which  they 

Xd  as  the  one  that  is  the  most  to  be  depended  upon,  they  found  26.55 
:  inches  produced  per  minute,  or  38232  in  24  hours.  They  always 
fiMind  that  air  which  had  been  once  respired  contained  about  8*5  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid ;  p.  255 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  whether  the  respiration 
proceeded  at  a  quicker  or  slower  rate,  the  proportion  of  carlxmic  acid  re- 
mained the  same ;  p.  257.  When  the  same  air  was  respired  for  a  number  of 
times,  the  maximum  of  carbonic  acid  was  10  per  cent.;  p.  262.  Dr.  Frout 
has  dyen  us  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  different  experiments 
which  have  been  performed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantJQr  of 
carbonic  acid  produced ;  it  appears  to  vary  from  10  to  3*45  per  cent,  of  the 
air  inspired;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  333;  but  before  we  can  draw  any  corrept 
deduction  firom  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  bulk  of  a  single 
inspixationt  and  the  number  of  inspirations  performed  in  a  given  time,  in  e^^ 

of  the  cases*  .        ■  , 

^  ]^xperHnents  on  Air,  (Ist  series,)  v.  i.  p.  72  et  alibi. 

•  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  31 1 .  .5;  387,  8. 
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exercise^'  or  (lie  hot  stage  of  ferer,  increases  the  quantity  of 
oirbotnc  aok!,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  diminished  by  the 
oold  stage  of  fever  or  by  bleeding^.  The  experiments  performed 
bjr  XAT<dsier,  in  conjunction  with  Seguin,  confirmed  the  results 
of  J  urine,  and  afford  much  important  information  respecting 
tfae- abisolute  amount  of  the  effect  produced  under  the  yarious 
ciapmmBtances  of  temperature,  exercise,  and  the  process  of  di* 
gestion.  As  a  standard  to  which  the  rest  of  the  experiments 
aaigiit  be  referred,  they  state  that  a  man  at  rest,  with  the 
stomach  empty,  and  at  the  temperature  of  82"  Fah.,  in  the 
mace  of  an  hour,  consumes  1210  French  cu'bic  inches  of  oxygen: 
H  the  temperature  be  lowered  to  57^,  he  will  consume  1344 
inches ;  during  the  process  of  digestion  the  quantity  will  be 
increased  to  between  18  and  1900  inches;  by  violent  exercise, 
the  stomach  remaining  empty,  it  was  farther  augmented  to  3200 
inches,  and  after  taking  food  it  was  still  farther  augmented  to 
4600  inches  \ 

i.  A  series  of  very  curious  experiments,  which  bear  upon  this 
paint,  WHS  performed  by  Dr.  Front  in  the  years  1813  and  1814. 
He  discovCTed  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  amount  of  carbonic 
flieid  discharged  from  the  lungs  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  the 
bonr  of  the  day,  and  that  this  occurred  in  a  very  uniform  and 
regular  manner.  The  greatest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  dis- 
charged from  the  lungs  in  a  given  time  was  about  noon,  or  more 
generally,  between  11  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.;  from  this  hour  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  diminishes  imtil  it  has  reached  its 
minimum  quantity,  at  about  8^  in  the  evening ;  it  remains  in 
the  same  state  until  about  3^  in  the  morning,  when  it  suddenly 
l)egins  to  increase*.  The  maximum  quantity  he  found  to  be 
4*1  per  cent.,  and  the  minimum  3*3  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  in- 
s|)ired ;  the  mean  quantity  given  off  in  24  hours  is  stated  to  be 
8*45  percent.^ 

'  Encyc.  Mfth.  Art.  **  M^ecine,"  t.  i.  p.  494. 

'  ^6m,  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1789,  p.  575.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
and  regretting,  that  Lavoisier,  in  this  paper,  has  made  no  mention  of  the 
experiments  of  Crawford,  although  they  were  published  14  years  previous  to 
the  date  of  his  own  memoir. 

*  Can  these  curious  results  of  Dr.  Front's  be  explained  by  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Edwards  on  the  transpiration,  which  he  found 
to  be  increased  during  sleep,  and  also  to  be  greater  in  the  forenoon  than 
towards  the  evening;  De  I'lnfluence  &c.  p.  316,  321  et  alibi. 
.  ^  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  330;  and  v.  iv.  p.  331.. 4.  If  we  assume  the 
quantity  of  air  respired  in  the  diurnal  period  to  be  1 152000  cubic  inches, 
K  win  aive  us  39744  inches  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  an  estimate  which 
^proacnes  very  nearly  to  that  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  to  the  cor* 
rected  estimates  of  Menzies,  Lavoisier,  and  Sir  H.  Davy.  We  must  remark 
Bere  upon  the  different  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Prout,  the  first  being  8*5  per 
eent.,  the  latter  only  3*45.  Yet  the  total  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced 
is  very  nearly  the  same ;  this  depends  probably  upon  the  respirations  in  the 
former  experiments  being  considerably  less  frequent,  and  therefore,  we  may 
presume,  tne  inspired  air  would  be  more  completely  mixed  with  the  contents 
c»f  the  longs,  and  also  from  the  bulk  of  a  single  inspiration  Y^ean^  to  unsSXVci 
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Another  singular  circumstance  noticed  by  Dr.  Pront  is,  that 
whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  has 
been  either  increased  or  diminished  above  and  below  the  UMud 
maximum  or  minimum  quantity,  it  will  be  found  to  be  ifirattely 
diminished  or  increased  in  an  equal  proporticm  during  a  sub- 
sequent diurnal  period.  We  have  the  results  of  a  number  of 
experiments,  placed  in  the  tabular  form,  which  seem  fallj  to 
establish  the  fact ;  and  by  comparing  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  experiments  were  made,  however  difficult  it  tnkj  be 
to  conceive  of  the  mode  of  operation,  it  would  appear  that  tbete 
is  no  other  assignable  cause  to  which  the  difference  can  be  at- 
tributed ^  He  afterwards  examined  into  the  effect  of  other 
circumstances  upon  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  and  we 
learn  that  exercise,  if  long  continued  and  violent,  alwa3rs  di- 
minishes the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  produced ;  that  fasting 
has  the  same  effect ;  also  alcohol  taken  into  the  stomach  under 
any  form*,  probably  also  sleep,  and  certainly  the  depressing 
passions,  or  even  strong  mental  emotions  of  any  kind,  while  no 
perceptible  effect  could  be  ascribed  to  a  change  of  temperature. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  whilst  almost  every  variation  in  the 
system  decreases  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  there  are  veiy 
few  circumstances  which  were  found  to  increase  it,  and  those 
only  in  a  slight  degree  *. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Prout  was  engaged  in  his  in- 
quiry. Dr.  Fyfe  entered  upon  a  set  of  experiments  respecting 
the  effects  which  certain  substances  taken  into  the  stomach 
produce  upon  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid :  the  following 
are  the  most  important  of  his  results.  He  fixes  upon  8*5  per 
cent,  as  the  quantity  discharged  from  his  lungs  under  ordinary 
circumstances^;  he  found  that  it  was  much  diminished  by  wine^ 
that  it  was  still  farther  reduced  to  nearly  half  by  vegetable  diet» 
and  to  nearly  one-third  by  a  course  of  mercuty  .  The  ap- 
paratus which  Dr.  Fyfe  employed  would  not  allow  of  his  ob- 
serving the  diurnal  variations ;  and  to  the  same  cause  we  may 
probaUy  attribute  the  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  he 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  natural  respiration,  as  it  would  be 

the  indiTidaal  upon  whom  they  were  performed ;  these  drcumstances  may 
be  partly  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  which  they  employed. 
»  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  330,  838.  .0. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  fair  inference  from  Beddoes's  ezperimeifts, 
although  his  hypothesis  inclined  him  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  The 
experiments  generally  tend  to  show  that  muscular  action  promotes  the 
consumption  of  oxygen ;  On  Fact.  Airs,  part  1.  §  7.  p  23.  .26. 

*  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  335.  .7;  also  y.  xiii.  p.  269,  0. 

^  This  quantity  agrees  exacdy  with  the  estimate  of  Messrs.  Alien  and 
Pepys,  while  it  very  far  exceeds  that  of  Dr.  Prout ;  but  we  cannot,  ftotti 
this  datum  alone,  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  M 
hours,  unless  we  knew  the  bulk  of  each  inspiration,  and  the  number  of 
iVBpiratioxis,  in  a  given  time. 

*  Add.  Phil.  ▼.  iv.  p.  334.    I  take  my  account  from  Dr.  Proat's 
ooi  harittg  been  able  to  procute  Dr.  l^yte*%  wcKk. 
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necessaiy  for  him  to  use  a  considerable  effort  in  expelling  the 
contents  of  the  lungs ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  might  be 
tadaoed  to  empty  them  more  completely,  and  would  therefore 
discharge  a  portion  of  air  in  a  more  deoxidated  state. 

Upon  comparing  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Fyfe, 
which  fare  the  more  interesting,  as  they  agree  in  their  most  im- 
portmnt  results,  although  made  without  consent  or  cooperation, 
we  must  remark  that  the  causes  which  were  found  to  diminish 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  are  some  of  them  the  very 
«ame,  w^hich,  according  to  Jurine  and  Lavoisier,  produce  the 
direcUy  contrary  effect,  such  as  exercise,  and  the  process  of 
digestion,  while  there  are  others,  as  increased  temperature, 
which,  according  to  Crawford  and  Lavoisier,  appeared  to  pro- 
duce so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  respiration,  but  which, 
firom  Dr.  Prout's  experiments,  would  seem  to  be  totally  inef- 
fective'. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Lavoisier  and  Seguiu 
could  have  been  mistaken  in  their  results  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  impeach  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Prout,  so  that  we  must  con- 
sider these  discrepancies  as  among  those  difficulties  which  we 
occasionally  meet  with,  and  are  unable  to  explain,  but  which  we 
may  hope  will  be  elucidated  by  futive  investigations'. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Edwards  were  directed,  among  other 
objects,  to  the  examination  of  the  influence  of  certain  circum* 
stances,  both  external  and  internal,  upon  the  respiration, 
especially  as  manifested  by  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  the  effects  of  the  different 
periods  of  life  and  of  the  seasons.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  points,  he  remarks,  that  from  the  apparent  activity  of  the 
system  in  youth,  it  had  been  generally  supposed,  that  all  the 
functions  must  partake  of  this  energy,  and  Uiat  the  respiration 
wcHild  afford  the  additional  supply  of  air  which  would  seem  to 
be  requited  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  body.  But 
upon  making  the  experiment,  the  fact  was  found  to  be  otherwise. 
It  appeared,  that  with  respect  both  to  birds  and  to  different 
species  of  the  mammalia,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  in  the  early  periods  of  life ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  these 
operations  until  the  animal  arrives  at  its  mature  state  \ 

>  Still  further  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  aitiving  at  any  certain  conclusion 
upon  this  point,  we  are  informed  by  Spallanzani,  that  his  experiments  led 
faun  to  conciude,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  in  the  direct  rado 
of  the  temperature ;  M§m.  sur  Respiration,  p.  89,  185. 

*  We  have  tome  interesting  experiments  by  Nysten,  on  the  generation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  as  affected  by  different  states  of  disease ;  the 
^attend  result  is,  that,  in  obstructions  of  the  lui^,  the  quantity  is  obviously 
dinmiihed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  in  the  state  of  acute  fever ; 
Sacherches,  p.  187  et  seq. 

*  De  rinflueuce,  &c.  par.  3.  c.  5 ;  tab.  51  and  52,  p.  633,  4.    This  circum- 
wn  noticed  by  Ek>yle ;  he  placed  a  kitten,  a  day  old,  in  his  ah'-pump, 

fonod  chat  It  "  condmued  three  times  longer  in  the  exhausted  T«cm«t 
ether  antoiab  cf  the  saaicbignesB  would  probaMy  have  doiie  \*  V7ot>Ka^ 
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In  giving  an  account  6(  the  effect  of  the  different  aeasoni 
upon  the  respiration,  Dr.  Edwards  observes  that  there  aie 
several  ways  in  which  the  air  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  phy- 
sical properties  altered,  so  as  to  influence  its  action  upon  the 
lungs ;  of  these  the  most  obvious  is  its  temperature,  and,  as 
connected  with  this,  its  density  and  its  pressure.  It  appears 
to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the  increase  of  temperaturey 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air,  lend 
to  diminish  its  consumption;  although  it  may  be  somewhat 
doubtful  what  proportion  of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  re- 
spectively to  each  of  these  changes.  It  still,  however,  remained 
to  be  examined  whether  the  variation  of  the  seasons  produced 
any  effect  upon  the  respiration,  as  a  vital  function,  independent 
of  the  physical  state  of  the  air;  and  this,  upon  making  the 
experiment,  was  actually  foimd  to  be  the  case.  He  confined 
birds  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air,  under  similar  circumstances, 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  it  was  found  that,  in  the 
winter,  the  lungs  possessed  a  greater  capacity  for  decomposing 
the  air  than  in  the  corresponding  summer  months ;  an  effect 
which  appeared  to  be  brought  about  by  the  long  continued  ac- 
tion of  a  low  temperature  upon  the  constitution'. 
.  There  is  a  circumstance  respecting  the  two  effects  of  respi- 
ration, which  we  have  been  contemplating,  the  consumption  Ot 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  which  we  vaxmt 
examine  in  this  place,  whether  they  always  take  place  to  the 
same  extent  and  are  proportional  to  each  other.  As  the  ques- 
tion involves  many  important  theoretical  conclusions,  it  has 
been  made  a  particular  object  of  attention,  yet  there  appears  to 
be  still  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  accurate  conclusion 
concerning  it.  In  most  of  the  earlier  experiments  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed  appeared  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  produced  ,  although  the  exact  amount  of  this  dif- 

y.  iii.  p.  360.  Morozzo  had  found,  in  his  experiments,  that  young  animals 
lived  longer  in  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen  than  adult  animals  of  the  same 
species;  Journ.  Phys.  t.  xxv.  p.  103. 

>  De  r  Influence  &c.  par.  3.  ch.  6 ;  tab.  53  and  54,  p.  635,  6. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  Priestley,  on 
Air,  v.  iii.  p.  378,  9 ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  one  among  many  instanoei, 
where,  although  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employed,  and  the 
mode  in  which  many  of  his  experiments  were  performed,  seemed  but  litde 
calculated  to  obtain  very  correct  results,  yet  the  number  of  his  experimeots, 
and  the  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in  varying  them,  and  comparing  them 
with  each  other,  had  the  effect  of  more  than  supplying  the  deficiency.  In 
Lavoisier's  earlier  experiments  he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  this  £t- 
proportion  between  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid 
produced ;  but  he  aflerwards  observed  it,  and  ascertained  its  exact  amoiml  lo 
be  in  the  proportion  of  229*5  to  54*75,  or  nearly  \.  This  surplus  quantity  of 
oxygen  he  supposed  to  unite  with  hydrogen  abstracted  from  the  bloodt  mdto 
form  water ;  M6m.  Soc.  Roy.  M^.  pour  1782,  3,  p.  574.  There  aeems  to 
have  been  some  confusion  in  the  references  that  have  been  made  to  die 
jaapers  of  Lavoisier  on  Respiration,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
Mpondence  between  the  time  when  t\ie  ipw^i^  ^«te  read,  when  they 
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fercuce  varied  consideraljly  iu  tlic  (lifTercnt  cxi)eriincnU.  La- 
voisier Olid  Seguiu  supposed  ibe  oxygc^u  coDtiuiiied  iu  2-1  hours  to 
be  IfiGOVW  grs.9wlule  the  oxygeu  uecossary  for  tlie  formation  of 
the  carbonic  acid  produced  was  no  more  tlian  120^24  grs.,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  about  100  to  81*5.  These  numbers  coincide 
almost  exactly  with  what  may  be  deduced  from  Sir  II.  Davy's 
experiments,  Uie  oxygen  consumed  being  15337  grs.,  while  the 
carbouic  acid  produced  was  17Sir3IJ  grs.,  which  would  contain 
12824*18  grs.  of  oxygen,  giving  a  proportiou  of  100  to  81  (16. 

But  although  these  experiments  appear  to  prove  so  deci- 
sirely  tliat  there  is  a  surplus  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed, 
more  lluui  is  required  for  the  production  of  tlie  carbouic  acid, 
and  although  they  agree  so  nearly  in  the  amount  of  this  sur- 
plus, yet  the  conclusion  which  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
draw  from  them  appeared  to  be  shaken,  if  not  overthrown,  by 
tlic  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  whoso  re^searchcs, 
conducted  as  tliey  were  with  such  minute  accuracy^  were 
equally  convincing  iu  showing,  that  the  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears is  exactly  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
aud  that  thcreibre  tlie  whole  of  it  must  have  been  em])loycd  in 
tlic  formation  of  tliis  acid  '. 

The  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  we  were  thus  left,  the 
judgment  being,  as  it  were,  almost  equally  poised  between  such 
high  autliorities,  has  been  most  happily  removed  by  Dr.  £d« 
wards,  who  investigated  this  point,  among  others  to  which  he 
directed  his  attention ;  aud  has  shown,  by  a  train  of  remarkably 

actually  published,  and  the  year  inserted  in  the  title  of  the  volume  as  already 
mmtioned,  p.  347.  Lavoisier  and  La  Place  publislietl  a  Joint  essay  on  Heat, 
one  section  of  whicii  is  on  Respiration  and  Animal  Fempcrature,  in  the 
Uciu.  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  17^ ;  Uiu  e^Hiy  waii,  iiow- 
ever,  not  read  until  June,  17S3,  and  the  volume  not  printed  until  1784. 
The  paper  of  Lavoisier's  referred  to  above,  entitled,  '*  Sur  les  alterations 
qui  arrivent  d  I'air  dans  plusieurs  cirronstanccs  od  se  trouvent  les  hommes 
reutn's  en  sodet^,"  was  published  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Koyal  Medical  So- 
ciety for  178'2  and  3;  it  was  not  read  until  February,  1765,  nor  printed 
until  1787.  Tliis  2d  paper  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  some  writers  as 
tlie  memoir  of  1783,  wliilc  others  speak  of  the  former  under  that  desig- 
nation, the  one  adhering  to  the  nominal  date  of  the  volume,  the  other 
to  the  actual  time  when  it  was  read. 

'  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  279.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prout,  it  is 
always  taken  for  grantc*d  that  tlie  oxygen  consununl  is  (>\act]y  replaced  by 
an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  add ;  Anu.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  3.*)()  et  alibi.  The  same 
CQDcliuion  is  also  formed  by  Dr.  Ellis,  after  a  ver^-  full  and  candid  exomi- 
nalion  of  all  that  had  been  done  on  tliis  sul>jcct  by  preceding  physiol(^!:ts ; 
Inouiiy,  p.  116  et  seii.  Dr.  Hejiryalso  reganls  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys  sufficiently  decisive  to  prove  timt  the  amount  of  oxygen 
cooaumed  exactly  coincides  with  the  carbonic  acid  produced ;  Elements,  v.  iL 
p.  403.  Magendie  expresses  himself  veiy  decisively  upon  the  subject ; 
**  Quant  au  volume  de  I'oxygene  en  deficit^  compare  au  volume  de  I'acida 
carkMMiique  expire,  jc  dois  dire  ({ue  toutes  nos  experiences,  sans  en  excepter 
auGuiie»  sont  entieremcnt  d'accord  avec  ccllcs  des  diiinistes  Anglais :  nous 
avoos  Gonstamment  vu  I'oxygene  disparu  pendant  I'acte  respiratoire  repre* 
seafta  exactement  par  lacide  carbonique  de  fair  expire \*  Sur  la  Trail. 
Pula.  p.  9. 
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well  devised  experiments,  that  the  discordancies  did  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the  operator,  as  upon  an 
essential  difference  in  the  results.  He  begins  by  remarking 
that  experiments  of  this  kind  are  better  performed  on  small 
animals,  which  can  be  immersed  in  a  large  quantity  of  air,  than 
on  man,  where  the  air  must  be  renewed  at  each  respiration '. 
When  experiments  were  conducted  in  this  manner  upon  va- 
rious warm-blooded,  vertebrated  animals,  which  with  respect  to 
their  respiration,  possess  a  close  analogy  with  man,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  is  generally  a  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
air,  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  diminution  varied  much  in 
the  different  experiments,  and  that  on  some  occasions  it  did 
not  exist. 

As  it  is  ascertained  that  when  oxygen  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  is  not  changed,  the  diminution 
in  these  cases  is  presumed  to  depend  upon  the  absorption  of 
oxygen,  or  upon  the  quantity  of  it  which  is  consumed  being 
greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  In  three  experiments  upon  young  dogs,  the  whole 
quantity  of  air  employed  was  91*542  cubic  inches;  the  process 
was  carried  on  over  mercury,  and  lasted  for  five  hours:  the 
average  results  were  that  the  gas  was  diminished  by  5'675 
cubic  inches,  or  about  jV^^h  of  its  volume,  and  that  10.9  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  produced  ^  Here,  therefore,  the 
total  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  16*575,  in  proportion  to 
that  employed  in  the  fonnation  of  the  carbonic  acid  as  16.575 
is  to  10*9,  or  as  100  to  60*66.  In  another  series  of  10  experi- 
ments, in  which  yellow-hammers  were  employed,  and  remained, 
each  of  them,  for  15  minutes  in  100  6  cubic  inches  of  air,  the 
total  consumption  of  oxygen  was  upon  the  average  4*437 
inches,  while  the  carbonic  acid  produced  was  3*65,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  8*2*26  '.  Dr.  Edwards's  general  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  consumed  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  varies  from  more 
than  one-third  of  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  to  almost  nothing; 
that  the  variation  depends  upon  the  species  of  the  animal 
employed,  upon  its  age,  or  some  peculiarity  in  its  constitution, 
and  also  that  it  varies  considerably  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  times  *.  The  general  fact,  therefore,  of  the  surplus 
quantity  of  oxygen,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  is  abundantly 
proved,  while  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  source  of  error 
m  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  depended  upon 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  lungs  into  the  same  state  of  dis- 
tention at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  experiment,  and 
upon  the  results  being  complicated  by  the  gas  originally  con- 
tained in  the  lungs  *. 

»  Die  r Influence  &c.  note  to  p.  408.  «  Ibid.  p.  410  et  scq. 

8  Ibid.  p.  415.  *  Ibid.  p.  418. 

*  Dr.  Ellis,  in  his  ''Farther  Inquiries,"  has  offered  many  valuable  bbserv-' 
ations  on  the  mechanical  part  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys's  experiiiients,  p. 
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The  tliird  point  which  I  proposed  to  examine,  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  air  be  diminished  by  respiration,  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  above, 
and  indeed  almost  resolves  itself  into  the  same  inquiry.  All 
the  earlier  physiologists  supposed  the  diminution  to  take  place, 
and  they,  accounted  for  it  upon  the  idea,  that  the  air  had  lost 
part  of  its  elasticity,  or,  as  they  termed  it  its  spring '.  Mayow 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  the  diminution  ;  he  estimated  it  at  y4  ^,  while 
Hales,  in  different  experiments,  found  it  to  vary  from  -^  to 
Vq-  '.  But  all  these  statements  are  much  over-rated ;  a  circum- 
stance that  depends,  in  part  at  least,  upon  the  air  of  expiration 
being  passed  through,  and  confined  over  water,  which  would 
necessarily  absorb  a  part  of  the  carbonic  aci(l\  Lavoisier, 
Goodwyn,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  however,  in  their  more  correct 
experiments,  although  they  found  the  diminution  to  be  much 
less,  did  not  fail  to  recognize  it.  Lavoisier,  in  his  Memoir  of 
1777,  fixes  the  amount  at  ^V  ^9  Goodwyn  obtained  the  same 

880  et  seq.  Njsten  and  Spallanzani,  from  their  experiments,  the  former  on 
the  human  subject ;  Recherches,  p.  214;  the  latter  on  various  species  of  the 
mollusca ;  M^moires,  p.  66  ct  alibi ;  come  to  the  some  conclusion,  respecting 
tlie  want  of  correspondence  between  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  Legallois 
also  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  his  experiments,  and  although  they  were 
performed  under  particular  circumstances,  and  for  a  specific  object,  yet  they 
are  generally  applicable,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned ;  Ann.  de  Chim. 
et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  1 15.  Dr.  Thomson,  Chem.  vol.  iv.  p.  619,  and  Dr.  Dalton, 
Manch.  Mem.  voL  ii.  2d  ser.  p.  25,  likewise  obtained  a  surplus  quantity  of 
oxygen,  although,  from  certain  considerations,  they  were  induced  to  ascribe 
this  difference  to  incidental  circumstances,  not  essentially  connected  with 
respiration ;  see  Dalton,  p.  36. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of  arterial  blood  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  less  than  that  of  venous-;  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy,  the 
proportion  was  as  1047  to  1050 ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  591.  It  has  been 
supposed  tliat,  as  during  the  change  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state, 
tliere  is  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  a  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  (a  point 
which  will  be  more  fully  investigated  hereafter,)  we  might  conclude  from 
this  change  of  the  specific  gravity,  that  the  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  ab- 
sorbed is  greater  thaii  that  discharged.  This  observation  proceeds  upon  the 
.idea,  which  is  probably  correct,  that  the  water  which  is  discharged  from  the 
lungs  does  not  immediately  proceed  from  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
but  that  it  is  the  result  of  secretion.  But  it  also  takes  for  granted,  that  the 
blood  loses  nothing  by  serous  transudation ;  for  if  we  conceive  that  this 
process  takes  place  as  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  it  accounts  for  the 
differeoce  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  kinds  of  serum.  It  may  be  far- 
ther remarked  upon  this  subject,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  of 
different  individuals  differs  at  least  as  much  as  the  difference  indicated  by 
Dr.  Davy,  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  See  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  ii. 
.170,  363. 

*  Boyle  informs  us,  that  in  one  experiment,  in  which  a  mouse  was  confined 
in  a  portion  of  air  over  mercury,  the  volume  of  the  air  was  not  diminished ; 
Works,  V.  ill.  p.  380. 

*  Tract  p.  105.  »  Stat.  Essays,  ▼.  ii.  p.  238,  320. 

^  Cvawford  found  that  when  the  air  was  confined  over  water,  Jth  of  the 
vhole  was  absorbed ;  on  Animal  Heat,  p.  146. 

*  In  the  experiments  where  the  guinea-pig  was  confined  m  oxj^su^  V!cv& 
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result  *;  Sir  H,  Davy  found  that  air,  which  had  once  passed 
through  the  lungs,  as  is  the  case  in  ordinary  lespiratioDy  su& 
fered  a  diminution,  which  varied,  in  his  difierent  experiments, 
irom  -^  to  T^?r^;  Berthollet  always  found  a  diminution,  al- 
though somewhat  less  iu  quantity  ^,  and  the  same  nesolt  was 
obtained  by  Juiine  *  and  by  Spdlanssani '.  It  might  be  sup* 
posed  that  these  results  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  the  general 
fact  of  the  diminution  of  the  air  by  respiration,  yet  we  ba^e 
here,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Crawford  expressly  states  that  he  could  not  observe  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  the  air,  when  the  process  was  con- 
ducted over  mercury  ° ;  it  is  not  adverted  to  by  Lavoisier  and 
Seguin  in  their  conjoined  experiments,  while  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys,  in  their  elaborate  researches,  although  they  generally 
found  a  slight  diminution,  attributed  it  to  some  accidental  cir* 
cumstance  connected  with  the  management  of  the  apparaius,  or 
the  nature  of  the  process,  and  concluded  thai;  the  bulk  of  the 
air  is  not  essentially  affected  by  respiration  ^«  But  the  experir 
ments  of  Dr.  Edwards  again  most  fortunately  relieve  our 
embarrassment,  by  sho\idng  us  that  the  diipinution  really  takes 
place  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  although,  in  such  ▼mrious 
degrees,  that  we  are  not  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  fixed  amount*. 

The  fourth  point  that  we  proposed  to  examine  respects  the 
absorption  of  nitrogen ;  and  on  this  we  shall  find  as  much  diver- 
diminution  was,  in  one  case,  ^ ,  and  in  the  other  j^  of  the  volume  of  the  air^ 
the  greater  diminution  in  these  experiments  probablv  depending  upon  the 
increased  consumption  of  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  purity  of 
the  air  employed ;  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1780.  p.  401 ;  Aon.  Chiin.  t.  v.  p. 
261  ;  Mem.  Soc.  Rov.  Med.  pour  1782,  3.  p.  572. 

'  Connexion  of  Life  &c.  p.  51.  ^  Researches,  p.  431  •  .S. 

9  Mem.  Soc.  d'Arcueil,  t.  ii.  p.  454.  .463. 

<  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  M^.  t.  x.  p.  25. 

^  Mem.  sur  la  Respir.  p.  102.  Cuvier  also  states  the  fact  of  the  diminutioii 
of  the  volume  of  air,  and  fixes  it  at  ^ ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear,  tint 
he  himself  performed  any  experiments  on  this  subject ;  Lemons  d' Anatonie 
Ck>mp.  t.  iv.  p.  303.  Dr.  Thomson  also  found  a  diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  air,  but  it  varied  so  much  in  his  different  experiments,  that  he  was 
disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  some  accidental  cause ;  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  617.  Dr* 
Henry  also  agrees  in  the  general  fact ;  Elements,  vd.  i.  p.  293. 

•  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  147. 

^  The  average  diminution  of  the  first  ten  experiments,  p.  253,  is  Qoi  ^i  in 
the  eleventh  experiment,  which  they  appear  to  regard  as  the  meet  cocreet,  it 
is  about  7^,  p.  254 ;  but  they  state  that  the  general  average  of  all  their  ex- 
periments is  about  six  parts  iu  1000,  or  lii*  P*  ^81.  It  maybe  presuned, 
from  various  expressions  in  Dr.  Front's  papers,  that  he  did  not  suppoie  there 
was  any  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  air ;  Ann.  PhiL  voL  ii.  p.  380  tt 
alibi.  Dr.  Ellis  likewise  concludes  that  the  volume  of  the  air  is  not  rliniiBi  ihcd. 
Inquiry,  p.  99,  0 ;  and  Magendie  s  experiments  led  him  to  tiie  nine  opinion ; 
Mem.  sur  la  Transp.  Puhn.  p.  7 . .  9«  Mr.  Abernethy,  on  the  contrary*  aup- 
poscs  that  the  volume  of  the  air  is  increased  ;  Essays,  p.  147^ 

*  De  rinHucnce  &c.  p.  411  et  aMbi ;  it  follows  from  the  'viev  wUcfa  Dr. 
Edwards  takes  of  the  action  of  the  lungs,  that  ocesfliDaaUy  ithe  b^ik  of  the 
air  may  be  increased  by  respiraitioii,  that  at  other  tim^s  the  j^iiik  nay  fee 

unaffected,  but  that  in  s  m^ority  of  caiea  k  ^UI  \»s  diniaiihed. 
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aty  of  opinion  as  on  those  that  have  already  passed  under  our 
reyiew.  Lavoisier's  experiments  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
nitrogen  is  entirely  passive  in  respiration,  or  that  it  serves  no 
Giber  purpose  than  to  dilute  the  oxygen  ' ;  and  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Pepys  deduced  the  same  conclusion  from  their  experi^ 
ments  K  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  that  there  was  an 
absorption  of  nitrogen  ' ;  but  his  experiments  being  performed 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  with  a  less 
perfect  apparatus,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  he 
maintainea  his  opinion,  the  result  was  generally  attributed  to 
some  accidental  occurrence.  Priestley's  conclusion  has,  how- 
ever, been  powerfully  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments; 
Sir  H.  Davy  conceived  it  to  be  the  case  in  his  experiments,  and 
be  estimated  that  5*2  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  were  absorbed 
per  minute  \  or  about  7488  inches  in  the  24  hours,  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  2240  grains.  The  absorption  of  a  portion  of 
nitrogen  is  maintained  by  Cuvier  %  and  has  been  proved  by  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Henderson  ',  and  Prof.  Pfaff%  each  of  whom 
instituted  a  series  of  well-conducted  experiments,  which  nearly 
coincided  in  their  results.  They  both  of  them  indicated  a  defi- 
ciency of  nitrogen  in  the  air  of  expiration,  although  they  dif- 
fered somewhat  in  the  amount ;  Dr.  Henderson  supposing  it 
to  be  less,  and  Prof.  Pfaff  more,  than  the  estimate  of  Sir  H.  Davy. 
There  are  indeed  certain  points  in  which  these  experiments 
would  appear  not  to  be  altogether  unexceptionable,  but  they 
fully  warrant  the  conclusion  which  the  authors  deduce  from  tlicm 
with  respect  to  the  question  now  under  consideration.  It  may 
be  observed  also  that  they  both  of  them  agree  in  supposing  that 
the  total  bulk  of  the  air  is  diminished  by  respiration  *•  To  add 
to  the  apparent  confusion  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  J  urine  was 
induced  to  conclude,  from  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that 
nitrogen  is  generated  bv  respiration  ° ;  and  the  same  result  was 
obtained  by  Bertliollet    ,  and  Nysten  ".     The  experiments  of 

>  Mto.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1777.  p.  193;  and  he  still  continiiod  to  support  this 
opinion  in  his  later  essays ;  see  Mem.  pour  1789.  p.  674;  where  he  says  that 
he  has  proved  this  by  very  decisive  experiments. 

«  Phil  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  264  et  alibi;  and  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p. 
412.  .5.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  conceive  that  in  natural  respiration  tlie 
nStrogen  is  not  aflTected,  but  tliat  when  the  same  portion  of  uir  is  frequently 
fetpirad,  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  discharged ;  Ptnl.  Trans,  for  1 808,  p.  263. 
The  same  effect  was  also  produced  by  the  respiration  of  pure  oxygen,  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1809,  p.  404,  415.  .421,  427*  They  remark,  with  justice,  that  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  may  depend  upon  the  quantity 
oiit  which  exists  in  the  lungs  before  the  experiment ;  they  proved,  however, 
by  causing  an  animal  to  respire  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  tlmt,  in  cer- 
tain cases  at  least,  nitrogen  is  actually  evolved,  p.  420.  .427. 

*  On  Ailr,  V.  iii.  p.  380. 

*  Researches*  p.  434.  *  Lemons  d'Anat.  Comp.  t,  iv.  p.  303. 

*  Nicholson's  Joum.  v.  vii.  p.  40.  .5.  '  Ibid.  v.  xii.  p.  249  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.  ▼.  vii.  p.  43,  4 ;  and  v.  xii.  p.  251,  2. 

*  Encyc  Meth.  "  Mcdedne," t. i.  p.  493.. 7. 
i«  Man.  d'Arcueil,  t.  ii.  p.  454.  .463. 

*>  Rechercbefl^p.  266, 213;  fromp,  167  to  SOOls  an  account  of  Vu«ex^nmeti\s. 
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B-orthollet  and  Nysten  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  is 
drawn  from  them  ;  but  with  respect  to  those  of  Jurine,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  equally  conclusive,  as  the  nitrogen 
which  he  supposed  to  be  generated  may,  with  more  probability, 
be  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  residual  air  of  the  lungs  mixed 
with  the  air  of  expiration. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  referred  to  above  were  per- 
formed either  on  man  or  on  some  of  the  warm-blooded  verte- 
brated  animals,  whose  respiration  may  be  conceived  to  produce 
similar  changes  on  the  air.  But  we  are  in  possession  of  many 
very  curious  facts  respecting  the  respiration  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  which  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  forming  our  judg- 
ment upon  this  subject.  Spallanzani's  researches  on  the  respi- 
ration of  the  cold-blooded  quadrupeds  appear  to  show  very 
clearly  that  they  absorb  nitrogen  in  respiration  ' ;  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Humboldt  and  Proven9al,  on  fishes,  place  the  fact  be- 
yond all  doubt,  as  far  as  these  animals  are  concerned.  Tlie 
quantity  of  nitiogen  varied  very  considerably  in  the  different 
experiments,  from  20  to  as  much  as  89  per  cent.,  while  the 
relation  which  it  bore  to  the  carbonic  acid  produced  was  also 
variable,  although,  for  the  most  j)art,  an  increase  in  the  one  was 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  other  ^. 

.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Edwards  on  this  point  have  been  no 
less  successful  than  on  the  other  objects  to  which  he  directed 
his  attention.  By  immersing  small  animals  in  a  large  quantity 
of  air,  for  a  limited  period,  and  calculating  what  effect  the  air 
contained  in  their  lungs  before  and  after  the  experiment  would 
have  upon  the  whole  mass  on  which  he  operated ;  he  found  that, 
in  many  instances,  there  was  an  evident  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen,  while  in  others  there  was  a  deficiency  of  it.  He 
observed  that  the  former  change  took  place  when  the  experi- 
ments were  performed  in  spring  or  summer,  or  when  young 
animals  were  employed,  while  the  latter  occurred  during  the 
winter.  Hence,  we  have  the  important  fact  established,  that 
nitrogen  is,  according  to  circumstances,  either  exhaled  or  ab- 
sorbed in  respiration  ;  the  probability  is,  that  in  all  cases,  both 
these  operations  are  going  forwards,  that  they  are  often  exactly 
balanced,  so  as  to  show  neither  excess  nor  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
in  the  expired  air,  while  in  other  cases,  depending,  as  it  would 
appear,  principally  upon  temperature,  or  upon  the  age  of  the 
animal,  cither  the  absorption  or  the  exhalation  is  in  excess,  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
pired air '. 

*  M^in.  surla  Respir.  p.  184,  258. 

'  Mem.  d' Arcueil,  t.  ii.  p.  359  et  seq. ;  p.  378  consists  of  a  tabular  view  of 
the  results  of  the  experiments.  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  Dr,  Ellis's  judicious 
observations  on  these  experiments,  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  we 
can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  exact  quantity  of  effect  produced ;  they  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,  in  any  degree,  to  invalidate  the  general  conclusion  ; 
Farther  Inquiries,  p.  264  et  seq. 
'  Dc  rioHuence  &c.  p.  420  et  seq. ;  Tab.  62 .  .66. 
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It  noW  remains  for  me  to  offer  some  leniarks  upon  the  aqueous' 
Tapour  whicii  is  contained  in  the  air  of  expiration.  The  dis-. 
charge  of  water  from  the  lungs  was  a  circumstance  which  must 
have  been  noticed  by  the  most  cursory  observers,  and  we  shall 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  much  insisted  upon  by  the  earlier 
physiologists,  who  indeed  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
uses  of  the  function  of  respiration  \  Sanctorius  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
the  pulmonary  exhalation  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  half  a  pound  in  the  24  hours ;  but  neither  the 
mode  in  which  he  conducted  his  experiments,  nor  the  reasoning 
which  he  employed  respecting  them,  were  calculated  to  produce 
any  correct  conclusion  ''.  Htdes  adopted  the  method  of  passing 
the  air  that  was  emitted  from  the  lungs  through  a  flask  filled 
with  wood-ashes,  and  by  observing  what  addition  of  weight  it 
had  acquired,  he  ascribed  this  to  the  moisture  which  the  potash 
contained  in  the  ashes  had  imbibed;  this  he  estimated  at 
9702  grs.,  or  about  20  oz.  in  the  24  hours '.  Menzies  received 
the  air  of  expiration  in  an  allantoid,  and  by  weighing  it  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  ascertained  what  additional  weight  it 
bad  acquired ;  in  this  way  he  calculated,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  discharged  in  24  hours  is  equal  to  2880  grs.  or  about 
6  oz.  ^  Mr.  Abemethy  breathed  into  a  glass  vessel,  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  and  collected  180  grs.  in  an  hour,  which  will  give 
U8  4320  grs.  or  9  oz.  in  24  hours ;  but  he  supposes  that  tlic  fluid 
contains  a  quantity  of  mucus  dissolved  in  it,  the  proportion  of 
which  he  did  not  ascertain,^  but  which  must  be  deducted  from 
the  total  amount  \ 

The  difficulty  which  there  is  in  actually  collecting  the  water 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  may  probably  have  induced  Lavoisier, 
in  his  later  and  more  elaborate  experiments,  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  by  an  indirect  method.  He  first  deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid 
produced;  and  as  he  always  supposed  that  the  oxygen  which 
nad  disappeared  was  more  than  sufficient  to  fonn  the  carbonic 
acid  which  he  obtained,  he  conceived  that  the  excess  of  oxygen 
was  employed  in  uniting  with  hydrogen  that  was  given  off  by 
the  lungs,  and  thus  generating  water '.    llie  quantity  of  oxygen 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Ck>llard  de  Martigni,  in  Magendie's  Journ.  t.  x.  p.  Ill 
et  seq.,  where  the  suhjcct  of  the  pulinunary  exhalation  is  treated  in  detail,  but 
in  a  somewhat  diffuse,  and  perhaps  incojrect  manner. 

'  Medicina  Statica,  by  Quincy,  Aphor.  v.  p.  45. 

'Statical  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  322..  4.  I  may  observe  that  Haller  has  de- 
viated from  his  usual  accuracy  in  speaking  of  the  estimates  that  have  b(H;ri 
fonned  on  this  subject.  Home  states,  not  quite  correctly,  that  Hales  nbtiunc<l 
23  oz.  of  water  in  24  hours  ;  Med.  Facts,  p.  238 ;  and  Haller.  in  relation  to 
Home's  estimate,  says,  **  ad  uncias  23  aistimat  CI.  Home,"  and  refers  to  the 
above  passage  in  Home's  work ;  El.  Phys.  viii.   5.  40. 

*  Dissertation,  p.  54.  *  Essays,  p.  141. 

*  1  liavc  already  stated  tliat  Lavoisier,  in  Iris  first  memoir,  does  not  ad- 
vert to  the  aqueous  vapour  wliich  is  exiialed  from  the  luiiga  %  \\.  v&  uv  \]b& 
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being  known,  that  of  the  \rater  tra»  eaailj  cakidated,  but  the 
etthnates  of  the  aqueous  vaponr,  which  Lavoisier  formed  in  his 
different  sets  of  experiments,  differ  very  much  from  each  other. 
In  the  memoir  of  1789  the  water  is  stated  to  be  337'18  grs., 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  17720*89  grs.  or  neatly  as  19  to  1060; 
in  the  memoir  of  1790  the  quantity  of  water  was  increased  to 
11188*57  grs«  while  the  carbonic  acid  was  reduced  to  8451*34 
grs«,  or  as  132S  to  1000;  and  in  the  postbmnona  experimtDts 
the  water  is  stated  to  be  13704  grs.,  the  carbonic  acid  bemg 
7550*4  grs.,  or  nearly  as  1815  to  1000.  From  these  discordant 
estimates  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclnsion,  except  tliattfae 
method  itself  is  one  which  cannot  afford  us  any  accurate  results. 
Nor,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  does  it  appear  to  be 
one  on  which  we  ought  to  tely  With  any  degree  of  confidence. 
The  position  on  which  the  whole  reasoning  rests,  the  exhalation 
of  hydrogen  from  the  lungs,  has  never  been  attempted  to  be 
directly  proved ;  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  any  analogy  to  the 
other  operations  of  the  animal  c&conomy,  nor  is  there  any  fact 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  seems  to  countenance  it,  while 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  much  more  direct 
and  probable  source  of  the  aqueous  vapour,  iti  the  cnraporation 
of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary  passages,  or  even 
in  transudation  through  the  membranes  investing  these  parts ; 
but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  subject  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  changes  produced  upon  the  Mood  by 
respiration  *. 

memoir  on  the  respiration  of  the  guinea-pig  in  oxygen,  that  he  first  advances 
the  hypothesis  stated  in  the  text.  He  notices  the  excess  of  oxygen  above 
what  is  necessary  to  form  the  carbonic  acid,  and  remarks,  that  it  must  either 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  blood,  or  have  combined  with  hydrogen  discharged 
ffom  the  longs,  and  have  produced  water ;  the  latter  supposition  he  conceive* 
to  be  the  most  probable;  M^m.  Soc.  Roy.  Med.  pour  1782,  3.  p.  574; 
Ann.  Chim.  t.  v.  p.  264,  5,  He  does  not  very  clearly  state  the  grounds  of  this 
preference,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  depended  upon  his  conceiving  that 
more  caloric  was  given  off  by  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs, 
than  by  the  formation  of  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal ;  and  this  excess  of  calotic  he  imagined  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  union  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  with  a  quantity  of  hydrogen ;  sec 
Mem.  Acad,  pour  1789,  p.  669.  I  may  remark  that  Crawford  had  previously 
stated,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  water,  as  well  as  carbonic  add, 
is  generated  by  respiration  ;  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  154,  347,  8.  In  the  me- 
moir for  1789,  Lavoisier  refbrs  to  the  memoir  of  1780,  written  in  conjunction 
with  La  Place,  for  a  proof  of  the  fact  here  stated,  respecting  the  excess  of 
caloric ;  but  upon  examining  the  latter  paper  it  appears  to  me  to  warrant  the 
contrary  conclusion  ;  see  p.  405  and  407.  See  the  remarks  of  Magendie,  in 
his  Mem.  sur  la  Transp.  Pulm.  p.  4.  .6.  This  physiologist  gives  a  curious 
case  of  an  individual  who  had  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tracheiU 
and  it  appeai'ed  that  when  he  breathed  through  tnis  aperture,  scarcely  any 
vapout  was  mixed  with  the  expired  air  ;  he  also  relates  some  experiments  on 
animals,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
expired  vapour  proceeds  from  the  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and  fauces  j 
Ibid.  p.  13.. 5. 

'  Dr.  Thomson,  by  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  force  of  rapour  ill  the 
etpired  m  compered  with  that  m  l\\e  atmod.vVv^te,  e&timated  Uial  he  dis^ 
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Having  now  exaiklined  in  succession  the  TariouA  effects 
which  respiration  has  been  supposed  to  produce  upon  tb^  air, 
I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  1.  Air 
which  has  been  respired  losei^  a  part  of  its  ox jgen  ;  the  quantity 
Taries  considerably,  not  only  in  the  different  kinds  of  animals^ 
bat  in  different  animals  oibUie  same  species^  and  eren  in  the 
iame  ammal  at  different  times^  aceofding  to  the  operation  of 
certiin  external  agents,  and  of  certain  states  of  the  constitution 
and  functions.  •  Upon  an  average  we  may  assume  that  a  man, 
vnder  ordinary  circumstances^  consumes  about  45000  cubic 
itiches,  or  nearly  15600  grs.  of  oxygen  in  24  hours*  2.  A  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  the  amount  of  which  raries 
very  nmch  according  to  circumstances,  both  external  and  in- 
lisrnal;  its  quantity  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  but  the  two  are  not  in  exact  pro-^ 
portion  to  each  other ;  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  produced  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  oxygen  consumed,  so  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  quantity 
of  oxygen  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  In  consequence  of  the  variations  which  take 
place  in  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  number  which  may  indicate 
the  average  quantity ;  but  it  may  be  stated  to  be  somewhere 
about  40000  cubic  inches  in  24  hours.  This  will  weigh  18600 
grs.  or  nearly  3  lbs.,  and  will  contain  5208  grs.  of  charcoal  and 
13392  grs.  of  oxygen,  which  will  be  2100  grs.  less  than  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  \    3.  The  volume  of  the  air  is 

charaed  from  the  lungs  nearly  19  oz.  in  24  hours;  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  621,  2. 
Dr.  Dalton,  by  a  similar  process,  estimates  the  quantity  at  1*55  lb. ;  Manch. 
Mem.  .▼.  ii.  2a  ser.  p.  29.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  apply  to  the  living  body 
Che  results  of  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  subiect,  we  may  suppose, 
from  the  statement  of  Reisseisen,  that  the  arteries  of  the  lungs  ore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  exhalation ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  y.  xxi.  p.  453  et  seq.  I  may  refer 
in  this  |dace  to  some  experiments  which  were  performed  by  MMi  Edwards 
and  VavasBour,  the  object  of  which  was  to  illustrate  the  facility  with  which 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  admits  of  absorption  and  exhalation ;  the  experiments 
vere  performed  on  horses ;  Art.  "  Respiration/'  Diet.  Class,  d*  Hist.  Nat. 
tn  the  recently  published  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 
p.  341 .  .6,  we  have  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Prof«  Ticdemann, 
on  pulmonary  exhalation ;  they  consisted  principaUy  in  injecting  odorous 
substaDces  into  the  blood  vessels,  as  the  femoral  veins  of  dogs,  when  the 
odour  of  the  substance  employed  was  very  quickly  experienced  in  the  exlia- 
lation  from  the  lungs. 

^  It  may  be  not  uninstructive  to  the  student  of  physiologv  to  remark  upon 
the  singular  vacillation  of  opinion  that  has  taken  place  on  this  subject.  About 
30  years  ago  the  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  was  very  generally  em- 
braced, all  the  facts  and  analogies  appearing  to  be  in  its  favour.  After  some 
timey  however,  it  was  almost  universally  discarded,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pti^ys;  see  Berzelius  on  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  30.. 2;  wliile,  I  apprehend^ 
that  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Edwards,  taken  in  cpi\}unction 
with  the  former  fruits  and  analogies  tluit  were  adduced  in  its  favour,  will 
cause  us  to  revert  to  the  condusjoo  which  is  stated  iu  the  text.    1  ixux^  t^l^x 
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diminished  by  respiratioD,  but  this,  like  the  changes  mentioned 
above,  varies  so  much  at  difrcrent  times,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  form  any  statement  of  the  quantity ;  perhaps,  we 
may  assume  that  air,  which  has  been  once  respired,  is  dimi- 
nished by  about  sV  ^^  ^^^  bulk.  4.  It  appears  probable  that 
nitrogen  is  both  absorbed  by  the  lungs,  and  exhaled  from  them; 
but  tbe  two  processes  of  absorption  and  exhalation  differ  very 
much,  both  in  their  absolute  quantity,  and  in  the  relation  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  proportion  'Of  nitrogen  in 
the  air  is  sometimes  diminished  by  respiration,  is  occasionally 
increased,  and  frequently  remains  without  alteration.  5.  A 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  discharged  from  the  lungs,  mixed 
with,  or  diffused  through  the  air  of  expiration ;  but  we  have  not 
sufficient  data  from  which  to  decide  upon  its  amount,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  quantity  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
conditions  of  the  system  and  the  different  situations  in  which  the 
body  is  placed. 

Sect.  4.     The  Change  produced  upon  the  Bl<fod  by 

Respiration. 

The  change  which  is  produced  upon  the  blood  by  respiration 
involves  an  inquiry  of  a  much  more  difficult  solution  than  that 
res])ccting  the  change  in  the  air,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  blood.  Indeed,  so  complicated  is  this  fluid  in  its  com- 
position, and  so  peculiar  is  its  constitution,  tliat  scarcely  any 
attempts  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  effect  which  resjn- 
ration  produces  upon  it,  by  examining  the  substance  itself;  all 
that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  is  to  deduce  this  effect  from 
observing  the  changes  which  we  find  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
air,  assuming  that  the  blood  has  been  the  medium  by  yvhich 
they  were  brought  about  * . 

to  the  amicable  controversy  that  took  place  on  this  point  between  Dr.  EUis 
and  myself;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  iv.  p.  159,  820.  I  conceive  that  the  opinion 
which  I  attempted  to  defend  in  my  paper  lias  since  received,  from  various 
quarters,  but  especially  from  Dr.  Edwards,  the  most  unecpiivocal  support. 
I  may  say  this  with  the  more  propriety,  because  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Pepys  appeared  so  favourable  to  Dr.  Ellis's  doctrine,  that  1 
became  a  convert  to  it,  and  supported  it  in  my  lectures  on  physiologj'; 
and  in  the  article  **  Pliysiology,"  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyc,  written  in 
1823. 

^  It  was  a  question  with  the  older  physiologists,  whether  there  was  any 
essential  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  ;  and  it  would  appt^ar, 
that  those  who  believed  that  there  was  a  difference,  derived  their  opinion 
rather  from  theory  than  from  actual  observation.  Haller  himself  doubts,  or 
rather  disbelieves,  the  difference;  El.  Phys.  v.  1.  4,  5.  A  considerable 
degree  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  among  physiologists,  before  the 
time  of  Harvey  and  Lower,  depended  upon  their  being  ignorant  of  the  relation 
between  the  systemic  and  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and  of  the  exact  point  in 
the  circulation,  where  the  venous  wils  converted  into  arterial  blood.  Magendie 
has  given  us  a  useful  synopsis  of  the  external  characters  of  the  two  species  of 
blood  in  a  tabalar  form ;  Physiol,  v.  li.  v-  '^^^ 
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The  extreme  vascularity  of  the  lungs,  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  blood  which  is  sent  to  them,  induced  even  the  earliest 
physiologists  to  suppose,  that  some  important  effect  is  produced 
upon  this  fluid  by  respiration :  this  idea  was  strongly  counte- 
Danced  by  the  discovery  of  Harvey,  that  every  portion  of  the 
blood  passes  through  the  lungs  at  each  complete  circulation  ; 
and  it  was  still  farUier  confirmed  by  the  observation,  that  the 
change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  takes  place  in  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  air  is  essential  to  it.  The  opinions 
that  were  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  this  operation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected,  were  very  various,  but 
they  may  be  all  reduced  to  three  classes '.  A  numerous  and 
learned  body  of  physiologists  supposed  the  effect  produced  on 
the  blood  to  be  merely  mechanical  *.  Some  of  them  thought 
that  the  particles,  by  the  agitation  which  they  must  experience 
in  passing  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  were  more  completely 
comminuted  or  mixed  together,  so  as  to  render  the  mass  of  an 
homogeneous  consistence.  This  idea  depended  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  velocity  of  the  blood  was  greater  during  its 
passage  through  the  lungs  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  a  supposition*  which  Hales  conceived  to  be  decisively 
proved  by  actual  observation ",  and  which  was,  at  one  time,  very 
generally  adopted.  There  were  others,  however,  who  thought 
Uiat  the  motion  of  the  blood  could  not  be  quicker  through  the 
lungs,  and  others  again  who  thought  it  must  even  be  slower  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  founding  their  opinions  principally  upon 
certain  anatomical  considerations,  connected  with  the  structure 
of  the  heart  and  its  great  vessels.  We  shall  probably  be  in- 
duced to  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Haller,  that  the  average  velo- 
city of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  not  greater  than  through 
the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  that  its  momentum  must  be 
much  less,  because  it  has  fewer  obstacles  to  its  progress,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  comparative 
weakness  of  the  right  ventricle  .  Boerhaave  and  his  disciples 
thought  tliat  the  blood  acquired  its  peculiar  organization  in  the 
lungs,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
inquire  in  what  way  the  effect  was  brought  about*.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  blood  was  rarefied  or  condensed  in  the  lungs 
was  zealously  contested  by  the  mechanical  physiologists,  one 

*  An  interesting,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  correct  account  of  the  various 
ofnnions  entertained  on  the  use  of  respiration  is  prefixed  to  Priestley's  Essay  ; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1776,  p.  226  et  seci.,  or  On  Air,  v.  iii.  p.  350. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  mechanical  method  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject, 
the  dissertation  of  Sauvages,  on  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood,  whicli 
was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  maybe  read  with  advantage, 
being  the  production  of  a  man  of  extensive  information,  who  may  be  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  possessed  of  all  the  science  of  his  age ;  sec  CEuvres  Di- 
Terses,  t.  ii.  p.  139  ct  seq. ;  see  also  Pitcairne's  Dissert.  No.  '4. 

•  Statical  Essavs,  v.  ii.  p.  66. 
•BLPhys.  viiir5.21. 

•  Prsclcct.  notaj  ad  §  200.  ^  i/.  p,  93;  §  210.  t.  ii.p.  U5,  C.     • 
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party  supposing  thai  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  the  air  must 
render  the  blood  specifically  lighter  \  while  others  eonceired 
that  the  exhalation  of  the  aqueous  vapour^  and  the  contact  of  the 
cold  air,  must  increase  its  specific  grarity  *. 

A  second  class  of  physiologists,  in  which  we  find  the  illustrious 
names  of  Harvey ",  Boyle  \  Hales^  and  Haller,  supposed  that 
the  bloody  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  discharged  some 
noxious  matter^  which,  together  with  the  aqueous  vapour^  was 
removed  by  respiration  ^ ;  while  a  third  class^  among  whom  we 
may  rank  Lower,  Hooke,  Mayow,  and  many  of  the  Italians  *| 
conceived  that  tlie  air  imparted  something  to  the  blood,  by 
which  it  was  converted  to  the  arterial  state.  We  shall  find  that 
none  of  these  opinions  is  strictly  correct^  even  in  the  ouUinci 
and  when  their  respective  advocates  proceeded  to  give  them 
more  in  detail,  they  quickly  degenerated  into  mere  fanciful 
hypotheses. 

Soon  after  Harvey  had  completed  the  discovery  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  difference  between  the  colour  of  the  arterial  and  the 
venous  blood  was  clearly  pointed  out,  and  Lower  ascertained 
that  the  change  of  colour  took  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs.  Before  his  time  the  bright  scarlet  colour  of  arterial  blood 
had  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  kind  of  combustion,  which  is 
kept  up  in  the  heart,  by  others  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  red 
particles,  or  to  other  causes  equally  inadequate  and  equally  un<* 
founded.  By  opening  the  thorax  of  a  living  animid  he  per« 
ceivcd  the  exact  point  in  tlie  circulation  where  the  change  of 
colour  takes  place,  and  he  proved  tliat  it  was  not  in  the  heart, 
because  it  still  remains  purple  when  it  leaves  the  right  ventricle. 

'  Baglivi,  Opera,  p.  457. 

'  See  the  elaborate  dissertation  of  HelVctius  ;  M6in.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  17  Id, 
p.  230  et  seq. 

»  De  Motu  Cordis,  p.  232. 

•  Works,  V.  i.  p.  99  et  seq. ;  v.  iii.  p.  371  et  seq. 

•  It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  how  far  the  genius  of  Vesalius  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  uses  of  respiration.  **  Postquani  vero  aer  ab 
hac  substantia"  (pulmonis)  "  cordi  quodammodo  prseparatus  est,  a  veualia 
artcrise  surculis,  pulmoni  etiam  intcxtis,  ex  asperac  orterise  ramis  clicitur  et  in 
sinistrum  cordis  ventriculum  dolatus,  tenui  admodimiquc  fervido,  quern  cor 
inibi  continct,  sanguini  commiscetur.  Hujus  aeris  qualitates,  contcnti  in  hoc 
ventriculo  caloris  qualitas  evcntilatur,  substantia  autem  caloris  (quse  aere  el 
spirituosi  sanguinis  exhalatione  constat)  istius  aeris  substantia  cnutritur. 
Quo  vero  velut  fuliginosum  ex  hoc  peculiari  cordis  functione  congeritur, 
rursus  per  venalem  arteriam  in  pulmonem  allegatur  ;  &c."  Corp.  Hum.  Fab. 
lib.  6.  c.  i. ;  t.  i.  p.  492,  3. 

•  See  Boer.  Prailect.  §  203  cum  notis,  et  Holler,  El.  Phys.  viii.  5.  12,  8, 
for  an  account  of  the  earlier  physiologists  who  adopted  this  opinion.  To  the 
names  mentioned  by  Holler  we  may  add  that  of  Mead,  Works,  vol.  ii*  p.  42  s 
and  of  Whytt,  Works,  p.  31.  Robinson,  who  was  a  physiologist  of  coosider* 
able  acuteness,  lays  down  the  following  proposition,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
it  by  experiment.  '*  The  life  of  an  animal  is  supported  by  acid  parts  of  the 
air  mixing  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  which  parts  dissolve  and  attenuate  the 
blood  and  preserve  its  heat ;  and  by  both  these  keep  up  the  motion  of  the 
heart;"  Prop.  24.  p.  187. 
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He  then  kept  tbe  lunga  artificiall  j  distended,  firat,  with  a  regular 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  afterwards  with  the  same  portion  of  air 
without  renewing  it,  when  the  result  was  that,  in  the  first  case, 
tbe  blood  underwent  the  usual  change  of  colour,  while  in  the 
second  it  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  still  retaining  its 
purple  hue.  Hence  bo  naturally  and  correctly  concluded,  that 
the  alteration  of  colour  is  effected  by  the  air,  and  he  still  farther 
enjRorced  his  opinion  by  obserring  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
erassamentum  of  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  which,  as  far  at  least 
as  the  colour  is  concerned,  he  found  to  coincide  exactly  with 
what  takes  place  in  the  lungs'.  We  are  now  so  familiar  with 
(be  facts  mentioned  by  Lower,  and  are  so  well  assured  of  the 
general  correctness  of  the  method  by  which  he  accounted  for 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  surprise  at  the  little  im- 
nession  which  his  opinions  produced  upon  his  contemporaries. 
We  learn,'  however,  that  they  were  almost  entirely  disregarded, 
and  so  completely  was  the  attention  fixed  upon  the  mathema- 
tical hjrpotnesis  ,  and  so  permanent  an  influence  had  it  ac* 
qmred  over  the  minds  of  physiologists,  that  even  Haller  de* 
cidedly  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Lower  '• 

1  De  Corde,  p.  175..  181.  Experiments  similar  to  those  of  Lower  have 
been  so  frequently  repeated,  as  scaA^dv  to  require  any  particular  reference ; 
BS  a  specimen  those  of  Dr.  Philip  may  he  mentioned;  rhil.  Trans,  for  1615, 
p.  71 9  2.  ex.  7,  6.  The  effect  of  respiration  upon  the  colour  of  the  blood  is 
well  Ulustnted  by  those  cases  which  are  termed  Caeruleans,  where,  in  conse- 
meoce  of  aoM^-oonfiirmadon  of  the  lieart  or  its  appendages,  the  blood  is  not 
ouly  transmitted  through  the  lungs.  See  Wm.  Hunter's  two  cases  in  Med. 
Ol».  and  Inq.  ▼.  vi.  p.  291  ;  Sandiforth,  Obs.  Anat.  Path.  t.  ii.  d,  11  et  seq.; 
the  same  translated,  with  some  additional  observations,  in  Beadoes  on  Cal- 
ciritu,  p.  62 ;  Abemethy's  Essays,  p.  2.  p.  158.  There  is  a  case  of  this  kind 
related  by  Mr.  Scondert,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1605,  p.  226,  which  deserves 
notice,  in  consequence  of  the  stmctara  of  the  heart  being  exactly  simikr  to 
that  of  some  of  the  amphibia ;  it  had  only  one  auricle,  and  one  ventricle.  Sec 
also  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Paget,  on  what  he  terms  Cyania,  in 
his  essay  on  nudformations  of  the  heart ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxvi.  p.  306 ; 
also  the  art.  "  Cyanesis",  by  Dr.  Crampton,  in  the  C}x.  of  Med.  in  loco. 

^  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  air  of  confidence  and  self-satisfaction  with 
which  Pitcaime  opposes  his  mathmnaticai  hypothesis  to  the  experiments  of 
Lover ;  Dissert,  p.  69,  0. 

»  Boerhaave,  Pr«lect  notap  ad  §  203.  t.  ii.  p.  107;  El.  Phys.  vi.  3,  17- 
Tbe  manner  in  which  Haller  speaks  of  Lower  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
tluu  the  above  observations  of  Pitcaime,  as  proceeding  from  one  so  much 
better  fitted  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  subiect.  Spemcing  of  the  efiect  of 
ttofi  mi  upon  ibe  part  of  the  erassamentum  which  was  exposed  to  it,  he  adds, 
**  Hoc  vulgare  experimentum  non  a  Lowero  solum,  verum  etiam  ab  Helvetic 
serio  propositum  est.*'  The  remark  with  which  Haller  concludes  his  section 
on  the  use  of  respiration  is  much  more  characteristic  of  his  candid  and  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind.  ''  Parum  forte  satisfactum  est  multis,  neque  certe  non 
lairir  Higniawmiff  yim,  qui  tanta  in  respirationis  per  umversum  animalinm 
genus  <?onfft«ntift  perspeeta,  nobilius  aliquod  per  pulmones  beneficium  vitae 
fl"T»'»iF  accedere  suspicantur,  quain  quidem  sunt  a  nobis  exposita  muma. 
Eoa  Tiroa  unice  veUm  mihi  non  succensere,  auod  id  offidum,  ut  mihi  nondiun 
cogniliim  interim  omittam,  nsquedum  quid  sit,  perspicacior  intellexero  ;*'  El. 
Phys.  Tiii.  5.  24.  He  had  mformed  us  m  the  [)revious  section,  23,  that  he 
considered lliefomalioii  of  the  voice  as  the  principal  use  of  fet^^^sMdon* 
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After  a  considerable  time  the  doctrine  of  Lower  was  revived 
by  Cigna  of  Turin,  who  performed  a  set  of  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  change  in  the  blood  firom  the 
purple  to  the  scarlet  colour,  always  depends  upon  the  action  of 
the  air ;  but  although  they  appear  sufficient  to  establish  this 
point,  they  excited  little  attention,  and  Cigna  himself,  in  a  sub- 
sequent memoir,  seems  half  incUned  to  desert  his  former 
opinion.  The  opinion  of  Cigna,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
was  taken  up  by  Priestley,  and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  new 
and  varied  experiments,  while  they  led  him  to  the. farther  dis- 
covery of  a  train  of  facts,  which  have  served  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  information  that  has  been  since  gained  upon  the  subject 
The  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  previously  admitted,  rather  as  a  plausible  conjecture 
than  as  a  deduction  from  facts,  was  now  proved  by  direct  ex- 
periment. It  was  found  that  a  piece  of  purple  crassamentum, 
when  introduced  into  a  portion  of  air,  assumed  the  scarlet 
colour,  while  the  air  experienced  the  same  change  as  by  re- 
spiration. Priestley  aften^ards  examined  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  on  the  blood  by  the  constituents  of  the  atmos])here 
applied  separately,  as  well  as  by  the  other  gaseous  fluids  which 
had  been  recently  discovered.  Purple  crassamentum  was  red- 
dened more  rapidly  by  oxygen  than  by  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  contrary  effects  were  produced  by  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  scarlet  crassamentum  being  reduced  by 
these  to  the  purple  colour.  The  conclusions  from  these  experi- 
ments are  highly  important ;  they  show  that  the  alteration  of 
colour  which  the  blood  experiences  in  the  lungs  depends  upon 
the  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  reciprocally,  that 
the  change  produced  on  tlie  air  by  being  received  into  the  lungs 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
In  order  to  render  the  resemblance  between  his  experiments 
and  the  actual  state  of  the  lungs  more  complete,  Priestley  intro- 
duced a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  between  the  crassamentum 
and  the  air,  when  he  found  that  the  same  change  was  effected 
as  in  the  former  case ;  he  also  found  that  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  blood  was  not  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  a 
stratum  of  milk  or  serum,  but  that  water  and  some  other  fluids 
which  he  tried,  prevented  the  change  from  taking  place.  The 
change  which,  in  these  cases,  takes  place  in  the  air,  Priestley 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  produced  by  combustion,  and, 
according  to  the  hypothesis  then  generally  embraced,  it  was 
conceived  to  consist  in  the  addition  of  phlogiston ;  he  conse- 
quently concluded,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  phlo- 
giston constituted  the  principal  difference  between  venous  and 
arterial  blood,  and  that  this  removal  of  phlogiston  was  the  chief 
use  of  respiration'.  I  have  noticed  above  the  modification 
which  Lavoisier  introduced  into  Priestley's  hjrpothesis,  depend- 

^  On  Air,  v.  iii.  p.  362.  .374  •.  Phil.  Trans,  for  1776,  p.  147. 
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ing  upon  his  more  correct  views  of  tlie  nature  of  what  had 
been  styled  the  phlogistic  processes ;  proceeding  upon  Black*s 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  expiration,  and  his  own 
discovery  of  the  constitution  of  this  acid,  as  consisting  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  he  concluded  that  the  essential  difference 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood  consists  in  the  latter  contain- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  carbon.  To  this  deduction  from  well 
established  facts  Lavoisier  afterwards  added  the  more  doubtful 
hypothesis  of  the  discharge  of  hydrogen;  and  although  no 
direct  evidence  was  adduced  in  favour  of  this  doctrine,  so  great 
was  the  authority  attached  to  every  opinion  of  Lavoisier's,  that 
it  obtained  almost  universal  consents  and  the  phlogiston  of 
Priestley  was  accordingly  converted  into  hydrocarbon^.  But 
the  discharge  of  hydrogen  from  the  lungs,  as  it  rested  upon 
little  more  than  conjecture,  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  the 
former  doctrine  was  again  adopted,  that  the  chemical  change  in 
the  blood,  consists  principally  in  Uie  separation  of  a  portion  of 
carbon*. 

-  We  are,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  modifying,  or  rather 
of  correcting  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the  views  which 
have  been  taken  respecting  the  changes  produced  on  the  air ; 
for,  besides  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid,  by  the 
abstraction  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  it  also  appears  tliat  a  por- 
tion of  oxygen  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  received  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  a  mutual  interchange  of  nitrogen  is  always  going 
forwards  between  the  air  and  the  blood,  so  that  at  some  times  the 
blood  has  its  proportion  of  this  element  absolutely  diminished, 
and  at  other  times  increased.  With  respect  to  the  water  which 
is  carried  off  by  the  expired  air,  it  is  probable  that  this  depends 
upon  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  tlie  pulmouary  cavities ; 
or  if  any  part  of  it  should  be  secreted  from  the  blood  itself  as 
it  passes  through  the  lungs,  this  must  be  regarded  as  only  in- 
directly connected  with  the  process  of  respiration. 

^  See  Essay  on  Respiration,  p.  228,  for  references  to  various  writers,  both 
English  and  Continental,  who  embraced  the  opinion  that  hydrogen  is  dis- 
chiu^ed  from  the  lungs  ;  the  list,  if  necessary,  might  be  extended. 

'  The  most  complete,  and,  as  we  may  presume,  matured  account  of  La- 
voisier's doctrine  is  contained  in  the  paper  written  by  himself,  in  conjunction 
with  Seguin,  and  published  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1789,  p.  566  et  seq. 
We  have  also  a  good  abstract  of  Lavoisier's  doctrine,  and  his  successive 
discoveries  given  by  Fourcroy  in  his  "  M^ecine  Eclairde,*'  t.  i.  p.  56  .  .61, 
published  in  1791.  See  also  Seguin's  paper  on  various  topics  respecting 
neat  in  Ann.  Chim.  t.  v. ;  in  this  essay  he  points  out  the  connexion  between 
respiration  and  animal  temperature,  p.  259, 0,  and  afterwards  gives  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  bv  which  arterial  is  converted  into  venous  blood ; 
this  he  supposes  is  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen,  and  that  by  the  union  of  this 
hydrogen  in  the  lungs  with  oxygen,  the  blood  becomes  again  arterialized ; 
he  remarks  that  hydrogen,  as  produced  from  animal  substances,  always 
contains  carbon,  and  that  this  carbon  also  unites  with  oxygen  and  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid.  The  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  therefore  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  incidental  or  secondary  effect ;  p.  262 .  .  6, 

*  Thenardy  Chimie,  c.  8*  sect,  2.  U  iu.  p.  666. 
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It  iirould  appear,  therefoee,  that  by  far  the  most  impgril^ 
change  which  the  blood  experiences,  at  least  so  fiur  ob  quantitf 
of  effect  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  porUon  of  i^ 
carbon.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  venous 
actually  contains  more  carbon  than  arterial  blood,  aod  the  nh 
sultii  are  said  to  correspond  with  the  hypothesis  \  huitik%0W, 
dence  of  its  truth  must  principally  rest  upon  a  knoirl^ge:^?! 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air.  The  air  iserlw^S 
acquires  carbon  by  being  brought  into  proximity  with  the  bjood) 
there  m  no  assignable  source  whence  tlie  carbon  can  be  ftoquifed 
except  the  blood ;  the  blood  obviously  undergoes  some  change 
fronf  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it,  and  the  crassamentuni,  when 
removed  from  tlie  vessels,  affects  the  air  in  the  same  manner  with 
respiration. 

But  although  the  fact  be  thus  established,  the  manner  in 
which  tliis  change  is  effected  is  much  less  easy  to  comprehend 
than  the  nature  of  the  change.  Two  h3rpothe8es  have  been 
formed  to  accoiint  for  the  operation,  each  of  which  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  by  many  ingenious  argu- 
ments, as  well  as  by  direct  experiment.  According  to  one  by- 
potbeais,  which  may  be  regarded  as  that  originally  pro^M>eed  by 
Black,  and  adopted  by  IViestley^,  Lavoisier,  and  Cmviord',  the 
oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  immediately  attracts  cafbon  from  the 
venous  blood,  the  carbonic  acid  being  directly  generated  by  their 
union.  According  to  the  other,  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  is  mixed  with  it,  and  unites  with  a  portion  of  its  carix>n; 
when  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  again  arrives 
at  the  lungs,  the  carbonic  acid  that  had  been  formed  is  dis- 
charged,  while  a  fresh  portion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed.     The  es- 

1  Abildgaard,  ia  Ann.  Chim.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  91  et  seq, 

^  Priestley  originally  took  tills  view  of  the  subject,  but  he  afterword^ 
thought  it  more  probable  that  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood ;  an 
opinion  which  ho  appe'hrs  to  have  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supponng 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  disappears  is  greater  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  carbonic  acid ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  i7IH),  p.  106  et  seq. 

'  It  is  not  intended  by  tliis  expression  to  signify,  that,  at  this  period. 
Black,  Priestley,  and  Crawford,  liad  a  correct  conception  of  carbonic  add, 
as  consisting  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  was  a  subsequent  discoveiy  of 
Lavoisier ;  Black  announced  the  actual  formaticya  of  carbonic  add,  white 
Crawford  and  Priestley  supposed  tliat  an  inflammable  matter  wai  dis« 
charged  from  the  blood,  which  converted  part  of  the  inspired  air  into  car* 
bonic  acid;  see  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1776,  p.  620.  .6;  also  Black's  Lett, 
by  Kobison,  v.  L  p.*  99,  where  he  fully  admits  of  Lavoisier's  claim.  The 
successive  steps  by  which  we  arrived  at  a  correct  opinion  respecting  the  ooa- 
stitution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  tlie  share  which  Lavoisier  had  in  the  discoveiy, 
are  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Aikin,  in  the  article  **  Lavoisier,"  Gen.  Bioe., 
V.  vi.  p.  162.  Lavoisier's  paper  referred  to  above  was  first  read  to  the 
Academy  in  1775,  read  a  second  time  in  1776,  and  published  in  the  sane 
year.  In  his  memoir  of  1777,  p.  191,  he  dearly  states  the  two  hypotbeset 
of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  of  its  direct  conversion  into  carbonic  aoid, 
aod  thinks  it  probable  tliat  both  the  operations  may  take  place,  fkboaf^ 
as  we  have  seen,  he  afterwards  determined  exclusively  in  &YOur  of  the  lattsr 
opinion;  see  Dr.  Edwards,  DeVIfiftueace&c,*  p.  487,  8. 
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sential  diffeience  between  the  two  hypotheses  may  be  expressed 
in  the  foDowtng  query ;  are  the  changes  induced  by  respiration 
entirely  effected  in  the  lungs,  or  are  they  brought  about  in  the 
body  at  large,  the  lungs  serving  merely  as  the  organ  by  which 
the  substances  are  absorbed  or  discharged  ?  The  first  of  these 
l^rpotbeses  has  the  recommendation  of  being  the  most  simple, 
mi  sereral  objections  were  urged  against  it,  which  gave  rise  to 
tibe  more  complicated  hypothesis  that  was  proposed  by  La 
Chrange. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  respective  merits,  as  weU 
as  to  complete  the  theory  of  respiration  generally,  it  is  necessary 
-to  inquire  into  the  source  of  the  carbon  which  is  removed  from 
the  lungs,  and  to  consider  the  probable  effect  which  would  re- 
sult from  its  union  with  oxygen,  according  as  it  may  take  place 
in  ihe  lungs  only,  or  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  The  first 
attempt  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  acquires  its 
inflammable  matter  was  made  by  Crawford.  He  observes  that 
tlie  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed  have  a  tendency 
to  diange,  the  old  ones  are  perpetually  removed,  while  fresh 
matter  is  continually  deposited  in  their  room.  This  gradual 
interchange  of  particles  is  effected  by  the  capillary  vessels ;  the 
arterial  blood  conveys  nutritious  matter  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  employs  it  in  repairing  the  waste  that  is  necessarily  going 
on,  while,  at  the  same  time  that  the  blood  loses  its  nutritive 
particles,  it  receives  the  effete  or  putrescent  matter,  which  is 
now  become  useless  or  even  noxious  to  the  system;  this  is 
carried  by  the  veins  to  the  lungs,  and  is  there  discharged,  after 
being  united  to  oxygen '.  It  is  to  this  change  of  particles  that 
the  difference  between  arterial  and  venous  blooa  is  ascribed, 
and  it  foUows,  according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the 
matter  which  is  received  into  the  systemic  veins  contains  more 
carbon  than  that  which  is  carried  off  by  the  arteries  and  is 
enroloyed  in  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  body. 

Crawford^s  hypothesis  possesses  much  ingenuity ;  it  accords. 
with  some  well  established  facts,  and  seems  to  afford  a  simple 
and  natural  explanation  of  them,  yet,  upon  a  closer  inspection, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  inadmissible.  We  have  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  set  of  vessels  or  other  apparatus,  by  which 
the  carbon  can  enter  the  veins  at  their  capillary  extremities, 
while  there  is  an  obvious  source  of  this  matter  in  the  chyle 
which  is  poured  into  them,  near  their  termination  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  immediately  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 

*  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  150,  1.  He  brings  forward  a  direct  experiment  of 
Hamilton's,  in  order  to  prove  that  blood  is  venalized  by  the  addition  of  the 
bans  of  hydrogen,  p.  149,  0;  but  the  experiment  is  not  of  that  nature  which 
can  enable  us  to  draw  any  important  consequences  from  it.  The  same  ex- 
periment, as  well  as  some  of  Priestley's,  on  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  the 
Mood,  ia  abo  referred  to  by  Seguin,  in  order  to  prove  the  absorption  of 
hydrogen  as  stated  above;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  v.  p.  266,  7:  see  also  Crawfordv 
p.  147, 

TV  T\ 
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blood  through  the  lungs.  The  properties  and  uses  of  the  chyle 
will  be  fully  considered  hereafter;  but  I  may  remark  in  this  plaice, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  substance  destined  for 
the  support  of  the  system,  by  which  the  waste  of  the  body  is 
repaired,  and  materials  are  furnished  for  its  growth  and  increase. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  arterial  Mood  becomes 
venalized,  not  in  consequence  of  any  thing  which  it  receives 
while  it  is  passing  into  the  veins,  but  from  what  it  loses  va  form- 
ing the  various  secretions,  or  in  contributing  to  the  growth  and 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Ellis's  hypothesis,  respecting  the  origin  of  the.  carbon 
which  is  employed  in  respiration,  differs  essentially  from  the 
opinion  that  is  generally  adopted  on  this  subject,  in  supposing 
that  the  carbon  does  not  proceed  immediately  from  the  blood, 
but  that  it  is  an  excretion,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
exhalent  vessels  of  the  lungs.  But,  I  conceive  this  hypothesis 
to  be  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  sufficienUy  explain  the 
object  of  the  elaborate  apparatus,  by  which  the  air  and  the 
blood  are  brought  into  such  close  and  extensive  proximity; 
nor  does  it  show  the  connexion  between  the  chemical  change 
which  the  air  experiences  in  the  lungs,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  blood  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state.  It  appears 
moreover  to  neglect  the  analogy  which  we  have  between  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  blood  out  of  the  body,  and  what  takes 
place  in  the  lungs ;  the  change  appears  to  be  the  same,  in  each 
case,  both  upon  the  air  and  the  blood,  and  hence  we  naturally 
infer  tiiat  it  is  brought  about  by  the  same  kind  of  agency  ^ 

As  an  objection  to  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  to  be  brought  about  in  the  lungs,  various 
facts  were  adduced  to  show,  that  the  change  from  the  arterial  to 
the  venous  state  can  take  place,  by  the  action  of  the  constituents 
of  the  blood  upon  each  other,  while  it  remains  in  the  great 
trunks,  in  a  situation  where  it  is  incapable  of  receiving  any 
addition  of  extraneous  matter.  It  has  been  observed  in  surgical 
operations,  that  after  a  tourniquet  has  been  applied  to  an  arterial 
trunk,  the  blood  which  first  flows  when  we  remove  the  instru- 
ment, is  perceived  to  be  of  the  venous  colour,  and  it  was  re- 
marked by  Hunter,  that  extravasated  blood  is  always  purple, 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
may  have  proceeded  from  an  artery.  That  this  was  actually 
the  case  he  proved  by  puncturing  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog, 
when  upon  examining  the  blood  that  was  efiused  in  the  ad- 

'  This  point  is  well  stated  by  Crawford,  allowance  being  necessarily  made  for 
the  discoveries  and  consequent  changes  of  our  hypotheses  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  date  of  his  publication ;  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  147,  B.  Some 
late  experiments  of  Fodera's  on  transudation  seem  very  much  to  fitvour  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  air  acting  upon  the  blood  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  vessels  ;  sec  Magcndie's  Journ.  t.  iii.  p.  35  et  seq.,  and  the  stiO 
later  experiments  of  Drs.  Faust  and  Mitchell,  wliich  have  been  refenned  to 
above,  remoye  any  doubt  which  might  still  attach  to  the  subject. 
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joining  cellular  substance,  he  found  that  it  was  of  the  pur])1c 
colour,  and  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  its  external  characters, 
was  converted  into  the  venous  state,  although  it  had  been 
carefully  preserved  from  the  contact  of  any  extraneous  body. 
A  more  direct  experiment  was  then  tried;  a  portion  of  the 
carotid  of  a  dog  was  included  between  two  ligatures,  and  upon 
piercing  this  part  of  the  vessel  after  some  hours,  it  was  found 
to  contain  blood  which  had  acquired  the  complete  venous 
appearance '. 

It  was  partly  from  certain  facts  of  this  description,  and 
partly  from  the  difficulty  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  ac- 
counting for  the  equable  diffiision  of  heat  over  the  system',  that 
La  Grange  finrmed  bis  hypothesis,  which  Hassenfratz  illustrated 
by  various  arguments  and  direct  experiments'.  According  to 
La  Girange,  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  and  enters 
into  a  loose  combination  with  the  blood,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
scarlet  colour ;  during  the  course  of  the  circulation  a  more  inti- 
mate union  takes  place  between  the  oxygen  and  the  carbon,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  blood  becomes  venalized.  The  differ- 
ence, Uierefore,  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  depends  not 
so  much  upon  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituents,  as 
upon  the  mode  of  their  combination,  and  the  action  which  they 
exercise  on  each  other  \  From  the  time  when  the  blood  enters 
tbe  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  until  it  leaves  the  right  ventricle,  it 
imdergoes  the  complete  change  from  the  arterid  to  the  venous 
state,  yet  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  is  not  altered,  in  so  far  as  respects  this  specific  change  \ 

I  On  the  Blood,  p.  65.  .7. 

'  Hassenfratz,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  ix.  p.  265,  6,  observes,  that  according  to 
Crawford's  hypothesis,  "  les  poumons  sont  le  foj^cr  oil  se  d^gage  toute 
la  chaleur  que  la  sang  abandonne  dans  Teconomie  animate ; "  and  again, 
**  Bf.  de  la  Grange  reflechissant  que  si  toute  la  chaleur  qui  se  distribuc  dans 
Teconomie  animale  se  d^gageoit  dans  les  poumons,  &c."  It  must  excite 
■ome  surprise  that  these  expressions  should  have  been  employed  on  a  sub- 
ject so  generally  known  as  Crawford's  doctrine  of  animal  neat,  which  had 
been  many  years  before  the  public  ;  and  still  more  so,  because  Hassenfratz 
himself,  in  the  beginning  of  his  i>aper,  p.  263,  expressly  notices  the  ex- 
periments  on  the  different  capunties  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  as  what 
were  generally  recognized.  See  Dr.  Dalton's  observations  on  this  point  in 
Manchester  Mem.  v.  ii.  2d.  ser.  p.  20. 

>  Ann.  Chim.  t.  ix.  p.  269. 

*  The  experiment  of  Priestley,  in  which  arterial  blood  assumed  the  venous 
hoe  by  being  placed  in  vacuo.  On  Air,  v.  iii.  p.  364,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  change  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  state  must  depend  upon 
the  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  on  each  other. 

*  A  modiification  of  La  Grange's  hypothesis  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  animal  oeconomy,  formerly  aelivered  at  Edinbivgh, 
accofding  to  which  a  part  only  of  the  oxygen,  necessary  to  form  the  carbonic 
add,  is  united  to  it  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  so  as  to  produce  an  oxide  of 
carbon ;  when  this  arrives  at  the  lunges,  it  attracts  from  the  air  the  remaining 
guanti^  of  ox}'gen,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  For  an  account  m 
Mr.  Anen's  doctrines  on  this  and  some  other  points  connected  with  it,  the 
▼aluaUe  thesis  of  Professor  Delarive  may  be  consulted.    It  la  suppo«^  \)ca9l 

I\  Tl  *il 
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Ill  pursuance  of  this  idea,  Hasscnfratz  proposed  to  observe  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  placing  blood  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
or  substances  supposed  to  contain  it,  and  also  to  notice  the 
spontaneous  changes  which  arterial  blood  undergoes  wben  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  oxygen.  The  experiments 
perfoimed  with  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects  cannot  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  much  attention ;  indeed  they  principally 
consist  in  comparing  the  effects  produced  by  exposing  portions 
of  blood  to  liquid  chlorine,  and  to  muriatic  acid.  The  other 
set  of  experiments  are,  however,  more  deserving  of  our  con- 
sideration, both  as  affording  more  direct  results,  and  as  of  so 
simple  a  nature  as  to  be  little  liable  to  mistake  or  inaccuracy. 
Hassenfratz  filled  a  number  of  tubes  with  arterial  blood,  and 
sealed  them  hermetically,  when  he  uniformly  found  that  the 
blood,  after  some  time,  lost  its  scarlet  colour,  and  acquired  the 
complete  venous  aspect. 

Upon  the  whole  the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Hassen- 
fratz are  not  without  their  value,  although  few,  if  any  of  them, 
are  of  that  unequivocal  nature,  as  to  afford  any  very  direct  or 
decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  mere  change  of  colour  which  the  blood 
undergoes,  when  it  is  extravasated  in  the  cellular  texture,  en- 
closed in  sealed  tubes,  and  still  less  the  effect  of  chlorine  upon 
it,  can  be  considered  as  bearing  but  an  imperfect  analogy  to 
what  takes  place  while  it  is  circulating  in  the  vessels.  And  we 
may  farther  remark,  that  even  should  we  consider  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  Hunter  and  Hassenfratz  as  proving 
that  the  change  from  the  arterial  to  the  venous  state  may  be 
effected,  without  any  addition  ab  extra,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  reverse  operation  can  take  place,  nor  indeed 

the  serum  contains  a  quantity  of  pure  soda,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.   The  hypothesis  of  Richerand  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Allen ;  Elem.  of  Phys.  §  76.  p.  208.     BIuxnenbach*8 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  change  which  the  blood  experiences  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  La  Grange,  except  that  he  ascribes  the  change  to  carboo 
only,  and  not  to  the  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  he  supposes  that 
the  ^*  oxygenized  blood  "  acquires  carbon  in  the  small  vessels ;  Instit.  §  167. 
Sir  E.  Home  suggests,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  oxygen  is 
actually  absorbed  by  the  blood,  that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  foetal  blood 
could  not  be  aerated  by  being  brought  into  proximity  with  that  of  the  mother; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1810,  p.  217.  The  suggestion  may  be  regarded  as  fayourafale 
to  the  hypothesis,  but  it  might  be  said  that  the  maternal  blood,  in  this  case, 
merely  abstracts  carbon  from  the  blood  of  the  foetus.    In  the  same  conneiion 
the  experiment  of  Hewson  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  he  confined  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  jugular  vein  between  ligatures,  and  upon  admitting  air  to 
it,  observed  that  each  bubble  of  air,  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  venous 
blood,  converted  it  to  the  arterial  hue;  Enouiries,  v.  i.  p.  8.  ex.  3.  We  have 
an  experiment  related  by  Fourcroy,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  hypothesis  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood;  a  portion  of 
air  was  confined  in  a  jar  over  blood,  when  the  air  was  found  to  have  its  vo- 
lume diminished  and  its  oxygenous  part  removed;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  vii.  p.  14S^  9; 
but  ais  this  experiment  was  performed  in  the  infancy  of  the  pneumatic  ^he- 
snistry,  we  may  suspect  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in  the  statemenL 
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ImviB  we  any  evidence  thai  it  evei*  ha»  been  accomplished^  ex- 
cept by  the  intervention  of  oxygen.  It  is  more  by  other  con- 
siderationSy  connected  with  the  changes  induced  upon  the  air, 
or  with  the  part  which  its  constituents  perform,  either  separately 
or  conjointly,  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  blood,  that  we 
must  form  our  opinion  upon  this-controverted  subject. 

And  indeed  the  merits  of  the  question  may  be  rested  almost 
eocclusiTely  upon  the  single  point,  whether  the  oxygen  which  is 
consumed  be  exactly  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  nitrogen  remaining  altogether  passive,  or  whether  there  be  a 
surplus  quantity-  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood,  as  well  as  a 
reciprocal  absorption  and  exhalation  of  nitrogen.  After  duly 
balancing  the  facts  and  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the 
latter  of  these  opinions,  and  as  a  certain  degree  of  absorption 
of  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  appears  to  take  place  in  the  lungs, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  whole  of  what  is  employed  in  the  system ;  and  we 
shall  probably  find  it  to  be  more  consonant  to  the  other  opera- 
tkms  of  the  animal  ceconomy  to  conceive  of  the  union  between 
die  oxygen  and  the  carbon  being  brought  about  during  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  than  by  a  momentary  contact  in  the 
lungs  alone'. 

But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  are  induced  upon  the  air  by  its  passage 
through  the  lungs  {  we  have  some  very  direct  and  unexception- 
able experiments  by  Dr.  Edwards,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
proving  both  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of 

'  We  have  some  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy's,  that  bear 
indirectly  upon  this  question,  and  favour  the  same  opinion.  He  found  that 
IB  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  chest,  the  pleurae  appeared  to  have  the 
power  of  absorbing,  and  probably  of  exhaling  air  from  their  surfaces,  and 
this  seemed  likewise  to  be  the  case  with  air  artificially  introduced  between  the 
pteurae  in  their  healthy  state.  Hence  he  justly  infers,  that  mucous  mem- 
branes generally  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  and  exhaling  air,  and  that 
these  operations  are  mutually  going  forward  in  the  natural  process  of  respira- 
tioD  ;  PhiL  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  496  et  seq.  An  inference  of  the  same  kind 
has  been  drawn  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  air  in  the  swimming 
Madder  of  fishes,  which  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the 
containing  membrane,  proceeding  from  exhalation,  and  probably  modified  by 
absorption.  It  has  been  found  by  difierent  experimentalists  that  the  compo- 
sition of  this  air  differs  from  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  sometimes  contains 
less  oxygen,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Pnestley ;  On  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  462, 
S ;  but,  as  it  appears,  it  frequently  contains  a  larger  proportion.  Biot  esta- 
blished thb  very  satisfactorily,  by  a  series  of  experiments  related  in  Mem. 
d'Arcueil,  t.  i.  p.  252  et  seq. ;  from  which  we  learn,  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  the  fish  usually  re- 
skfes,  varying  from  a  very  mmute  quantity  to  87  per  cent.  Biot's  cxperi- 
ments  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Configliachi ;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  v.  p.  40. 
Humboldt  and  Provenc^  likewise  found  that  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the 
swimming  bladder  of  river  fish  was  not  uniform  in  its  composition ;  M6m. 
d'AreueiC  t  ii.  p.  400  et  seq. 
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carbonic  acid  by  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Having  shown  that 
the  air  is  diminished  by  respiration,  he  proceeds  to  examine 
whether  the  diminution  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
or  of  carbonic  acid,  and  he  determines  in  favour  of  the  fonner, 
because  when  a  small  animal  is  confined  in  a  large  quantity  of 
air,  and  the  process  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  lengUi  of  time, 
he  found  that  the  rate  of  absorption  was  greater  at  the  com- 
mencement, than  towards  the  termination  of  the  experiment, 
while  at  the  former  period  there  must  have  been  an  excess  of 
oxygen  present,  and  at  the  latter  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid'. 

Dr.  Edwards's  experiments  in  proof  of  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  are  no  less  ingenious  and  decisive 
than  those  related  above.  Spallanzani  had  stated,  that  when 
certain  animals  of  the  lower  orders  are  confined  in  gases  that 
contain  no  oxygen,  still  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  not 
interrupted ;  proceeding  upon  this  statement.  Dr.  Edwards 
confined  frogs  in  pure  hydrogen,  in  which,  by  observing  the  ne- 
cessary precautions,  they  are  capable  of  existing  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  while  we  observe  that  the  action  of  the  lungs 
is  not  suspended.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that  car- 
bonic acid  was  produced,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  show  that 
it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  residual  gas  in  the  lungs, 
being  in  seme  cases  nearly  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal. 
The  same  results,  although  in  a  less  degree,  were  obtained  with 

1  De  rinfluence,  &c.  p.  411,  2.     The  same  inference  follows  from  an  ex- 
periment on  the  respiration  of  birds,  which  was  performed  by  MM.  Allen 
and  Pepys.   When  a  pigeon  was  made  to  respire  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  there  was  a  loss  of  oxygen,  while  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  appeared 
to  have  been  absorbed,  which  was  replaced  by  an  equal  bulk  of  azote ;  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1829,  p.  286.     This  experiment  may  be  considered  as  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  seems  to  oppose  the  conclusion  which  these  gentlemen 
deduced  from  their  former  experiment,  while  it  directly  confirms  that  of  Dr. 
Edwards  ;    see    Dr.   Hodgkin's  Trans,  p.  486.      The   hypothesis   of  Dr.- 
Stevens  may  be  considered  as  resolving  itself  into  the  same  general  conclu- 
sion, although  it  is  not  so  considered  by  the  author.     He  supposes  that  the 
bright  colour  wliich  the  blood  assumes  in  the  lungs  is  owing  not  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  but  to  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid  from  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attraction  which  this  gas  possesses  for  oxygen,  a  fact  which  he 
conceives  that  he  has  demonstrated  by  independent  experiments.     He  sup- 
poses that  when  the  carbonic  acid  leaves  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  a  portion  of 
oxygon  takes  its  place ;  but  notwithstanding  the  interesting  nature  of  the  ex- 
periments, it  appears  to  me  that  the  h^'pothcsis  does  not  satisfactorily  explain 
why  this  absorption  takes  place,  the  attraction  being  supposed  to  be  exercised 
between  the  oxygen  and  the  carbonic  acid,  not  between  the  oxygen  and  the 
blood;  See  Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  for  1834,  5,  p.  334,  5.   Collard  de 
Martigni  performed  an  experiment  like  that  of  Edwards,  except  that  he  im- 
mersed the  animals  in  azote  instead  of  hydrogen  ;  in  like  manner  he  found 
carbonic  acid  to  be  expired  ;  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x.  p.  Ill  et  seq.  He  informs 
us  that  venous  blood  actually  gives  out  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  than  arterial  blood.     Dr.  Alison  remarks  that  the  experiments  of 
Edwards  and  Dulong,  as  well  as  tho^e  of  Allen  and  Pepys,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  oxygen  which  disappears  in  respiration  is  more  than  what  is  sumcient 
to  form  the  carbonic  acid  that  is  generated ;  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  t.  i.  p,  268. 
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fishes,  and  afterwards  with  snails,  the  animals  on  whom  Spal* 
lanzani's  original  observations  had  been  made\  He  also  ex* 
tended  his  experiments  to  the  mammalia,  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  property  which  he  had  found  to  exist  in  certain  species  of 
newly-born  animals,  of  being  able  to  exist,  for  a  short  time, 
without  the  access  of  oxygen  to  their  lungs.  Kittens  of  two  or 
three  days  old  were  immersed  in  hydrogen ;  they  remained  in 
this  situation  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  without  being  deprived 
of  life,  when  it  was  found  that  they  had  expired  a  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been  contained 
in  their  lungs  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment^. 

A  question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  whether,  when  the 
air  enters  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  it  is  absorbed  in  its  whole 
substance,  that  proportion  of  each  of  its  constituents  which  is 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  system  being  retained,  while  the 
excess  of  each  is  rejected,  or  whether  the  quantity  only  be  ab- 
soibed  which  is  afterwards  employed,  consisting  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  and  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  Sir  H. 
DaTy  thinks  that  the  whole  of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  that  the 
surplus  quantity  of  each  of  the  constituents  is  afterwards  dis- 
charged ;  he  remarks,  that  air  has  the  power  of  acting  upon 
blood  through  a  stratum  of  serum,  and  he  conceives  it  probable, 
that  in  this  case  the  whole  mass  must  be  absorbed  before  it  can 

^  Upon  these  experiments  the  author  remarks,  **  il  est  indubitable,  qu*eUes 
produisent  de  I'ocide  corbonique,  en  respirant  un  gaz  depourvu  d'oxigene ; 
que  cet  acide  carbonique  n'est  pas  du  a  une  quantite  de  ce  gaz  contenu  dans 
la  cavite  des  organes  respiratoires  avant  rexperiencc,  ou  a  Toxygene  qu'ils 
peavent  renfermer ;  par  consequent  quMl  n*cst  pas  forme  de  toutes  pieces 
dans  Facte  de  la  respiration,  par  la  combinaison  de  Toxigt^ne  de  Tair  inspire 
avec  le  carbone  du  sang,  mais  qu'il  est  le  produit  de  I'exhalation/'  p.  451. 

'  The  conclusion  from  these  experiments  is ;  **  que  I'acide  carbonique  ex- 
po^ est  une  exhalation  qui  provient  en  tout  ou  en  partie  de  i'acide  carbonique 
contenu  dans  la  masse  du  sang."  p.  465.     The  experiments  related  in  the 
text  are  contained  m  Dr.  Edwards's  work,  par.  4.  c.  16.  §  4.  p.  437.  .465. 
We  have  a  direct  experiment  of  Legallois  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of 
caibonie  acid  during  respiration.      He  pLiced  an  animal  in  a  quantity  of  air 
which  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and,  upon  re- 
moTing  the  animal,  he  found  an  actual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
mddi   Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  115.     As  an  indirect  argument  in 
fitToar  of  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  text,  we  may  adduce  the  conclusion 
which  Sir  H.  Davy  formed  from  his  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  hydrogen;   "  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  produced 
in  respiration  is  evolved  from  the  blood ;"  Researches,  p.  447.     We  have 
likewise  some  farther  observations  in  p.  188.     I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an 
experiment  which  has  been  performed  by  Magendie  and  by  Orfila,  in  which 
when  phosphorated  oil  was  injected  into  the  cellular  texture  or  the  blood  ves- 
seh^  tne  phosphorus  has  been  expired  in  combination  with  oxygen ;  see  M^m. 
by  Magendie  on  Trans,  p.  19,  0 ;  and  Orfila's  Toxicologic,  t.  i.  p.5dl  et  seq. 
la  this  case  it  has  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Prout  more  probable  that  the  union 
of  the  phosphorus  and  oxygen  should  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles 
than  in  the  course  of  the  circulation ;  see  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xiii.  p.  278 ;   but 
the  effect  is  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  reaspn 
from  it  to  what  takes  place  under  ordinary  circumstances.     See  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Alison,  Physiol,  p.  192,  3. 
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il^re  al  tbo  red  porticlee^  upon  which  ita  actim  isvspccificattj 
faerpised'.  But,  although  this  view  of  the  aub^eot  appears  to 
he  the  most  probable,  yet  we  must  not  consider  it  as  Testing  on 
^ny  very  decisive  evidence  ^  -ii  •■■* 

I  have  already  made  some  observations  on  the  supposed  dia^ 
charge  of  hydrogen  from  the  lungs.  The  experunents  :ami 
arguments  that  were  employed  by  Lavoisier^  to  pirove  that  -the 
water  contained  in  the  expired  air  is  generated  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  appear  to  be  totally  inadequate  ta  the 
purpose,  and  accordingly  the  hypothesis  itself,  alUioogh  at  one 
time  so  very  generally  adopted,  is  at  present,  I  conceive,  entirely 
abandoned  *. 

As  the  blood  is  a  very  compound  fluid,  composed  of  vaxions 
.substances  that  are  loosely  combined  together,  and  possess  dif> 
ferent  chemical  properties,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  inquiry ^upcm 
which  of  its  constituents  does  the  air  more  particularly  f(ct. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  lungs  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  operation,  the  inquiry  will  be,  from  what  part  does 
tlie  oxygen  procure  the  carbon,  and  according  to  the  othec 
hypothesis,  by  what  part  is  the  oxygen  attracted.  Of  the  two 
substances  into  which  the  blood  separates  by  its  spontaneous 
coagulation,  the  crassamentum  and  the  serum,  the  latter  appears 
to  be  similar,  in  its  chemical  relations,  to  many  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  has  not  been  found  to  possess  any  specific  or 
peculiar  chemical  properties  *,  whereas  the  former,  when  em^^ 
ployed  separately,  has  the  power  of  acting  upon  the  air  in  tko 
same  manner  with  the  entire  mass  of  blood.  Hence  therefore 
we  infer  that  the  crassamentum  is  the  great  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  change  which  is  effected  by  respiration.  The  crassan 
mentum  itself  is,  however,  composed  of  fibrine  and  red  particles, 
and  as  the  former  of  these  has  precisely  the  same  chemical 
properties  with  the  muscular  fibre,  which  does  not  appear  to 

*  Researches,  p.  447. 

^^Sir  H.  Davy*s  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  because  they  have  been  thought  to 
prove  that  nitrogen  was  generated  by  this  process,  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed could  only  have  taken  place  by  the  decomposition  of  the  odtioai 
oxide  after  it  had  been  previously  absorbed  by  the  blood ;  Researchei,  p. 
412  et  8eq. ;  and  an  argument  was.. drawn  from  this  in  favour  of  the  ab* 
sorption  of  atmospheric  air  by  the  blood.  There  are,  however,  sevetiA 
points  in  these  experiments,  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  in 
their  different  states  of  distention,  as  well  as  the  relation  which  tliey  bear 
to  the  quantity  of  air  inspired,  which  require  to  be  re-considered,  before 
wc  can  admit  the  conclusion  that  is  deduced  from  them.  See  note  50  of 
tlie  Essay  on  Respiration. 

*  I  may  observe,  that  upon  eitlier  hypothesis  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon,  the  water  was  equally  supposed  to 
be  generated  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  they  differ  ia 
the  one  being  a  rapid  union  effected  in  the  lungs,  the  other  a  more  alow  pro^ 
cess^  carried  on  during  the  course  of  the  circulation.  -  >- 

^  Befzeli us  observes,  that  *' serum  absorbs  very  little  oxygen;"  Med.Gfair.^ 
Tr.  V.  iii.  p.  232. 
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pOBaem  aay  rdalsaDs  peenKar  tx>  itself,  we  naturally  regard  tbe 
«ed  globolea  as  that  part  of  the  crassamentam  on  which  tbe  air 
mosa  particularly  act8\  Their  organization  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  are  the  only  part  of  the  blood  which  is  known 
tD  possess  any  specific  chemical  characters ;  we  have  reason  to 
tapposo  that  they  are  easily  decomposed,  and  are  mcnre  readily 
acted  npou  than  either  the  serum  or  the  fibrine,  and  it  is  prin- 
eipaUy  by  their  change  of  colour  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
oar  judgment  respecting  tbe  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood. 
The  nature  of  this  action  is,  however,  obscure,  and  we  know 
mothing  more  than  that  they  appear  to  have  a  strong  attraction 
for  oxygen,  for,  although  it  has  been  shown  that  they  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  iron,  there  appears  no  foundation  for  the  opi- 
nion^ which  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  the  iron  is  the  part  by 
which  the  oxygen  is  attracted  *. 

Some  other  circumstances  have  been  pointed  out,  in  which 
arterial  differs  from  venous  blood;  it  has  been  stated,  for 
example,  that  it  contains  less  water  and  crassamentum.  But, 
even,  if  we  admit  the  facts,  which  are  perhaps  not  very  com- 
pletely established,  this  difference  might  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  effects  of  secretion  and  transudation,  than  to  what  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs.  The  consi- 
deration of  these  differences  between  the  two  states  of  tbe  blood 
will  therefore  be  better  understood,  when  we  have  considered 
ike  nature  of  the  secretions,  as  well  as  of  the  substance  from 
which  the  blood  itself  is  produced,  and  have  compared,  as  far  as 
is  in  our  power,  the  chemical  relation  which  these  bodies  bear 
Um  each  other.  I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  recapitulating 
the  changes  which,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  blood  appears  to  undergo  by  respiration,  after 
premising  that  our  information  upon  this  subject  is  still  in  a 
Tery  imperfect  state,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  we  arrive  at  our 
conclusions,  rather  by  indirect  inferences,  than  by  any  direct 
experiments  that  can  be  made  upon  the  blood  itself. 

1.  The  blood,  when  it  leaves  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is  of 

^  Young'B  Medical  Literature,  p.  503.  The  curious  discovery  of  Messrs. 
Damas  asSi  Prevost,  that  the  temperature  of  an  animal  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  red  globules  which  exist  in  its  blood,  may  afford  an  indirect 
proof  of  this  opinion ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  zxiii.  p.  64  et  seq.  See  also 
Sr.  Piout»  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xiiL  p.  270. 

'  The  opinion  that  the  iron  in  the  blood  is  the  constituent  on  which  the 
air  more  specifically  acts,  was  generally  adopted  by  the  physiologists  of  the 
last  century ;  see  Haller,  EL  Phys.  vi.  3.  18 ;  and  at  one  time  appeared  to  be 
prowl  by  the  experiments  of  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  pointed  out  the 
state  of  combination  in  which  it  exists,  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
was  tfiected  upon  it  by  the  air ;  Fourcroy's  System  by  Nicholson,  v.  ix.  p. 
307-^.0 ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  these  chemists,  there  ap- 
ptaxB  to  have  been  some  inaccuracy  in  their  statement ;  see  the  experiments 
and  Teasonmg  of  Wells;  Phil.  Trans,  for  17^7,  p.  427  et  seq.;  also  my  re-^ 
marks  on  tlie  iron  in  the  blood,  in  p.  283  et  seq.  I  have  already  made  some 
reamkaoli  the  pert  which  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to  act  in  this 
process,  in  conformity  with  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Stevens, 
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a  piirple  colour ;  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  bright  scarlet,  and  again  acquires  the  purple  colour 
when  it  arrives  at  the  venous  part  of  the  circulation.  2.  This 
change  from  purple  to  scarlet  is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmospheric  air,  which  is  received  into  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 
3.  The  same  change  of  colour  may  be  produced  upon  the  eras- 
samentum  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vessels,  by  exposing  it  to 
atmospheric  air,  or  slill  more  to  oxygen,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
scarlet  blood  is  rendered  purple  by  exposure  to  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid.  4.  The  blood,  in  passing  through 
the  hmgs,  discharges  a  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is  expired  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  imder  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
5.  A  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  discharged  from  the  lungs, 
but  this  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  secretion  or 
transudation,  than  as  a  proper  effect  of  respiration.  6.  The 
blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  absorbs  a  portion  of  oxygen, 
and  this  appears  to  be  more  than  what  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  discharged.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  the  blood,  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  both 
absorbs  and  exhales  nitrogen,  the  proportion  which  these  ope- 
rations bear  to  each  other  being  very  variable,  and  depending 
upon  certain  states  of  the  system,  or  upon  the  operation  of 
external  agents.  8.  It  appears  upon  the  whole,  probable,  that 
the  atmospheric  air  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  whole  sub- 
stance, and  that  certain  proportions  of  each  of  its  ingredients 
are  discharged  or  retained  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
system.  9.  We  have  no  proof  that  hydrogen  is  discharged 
from  the  blood '. 

Sect.  5.     On  the  Respiration  of  the  different  Gases. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  no  gaseous  body,  except  the 
compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  constitutes  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  adapted  to  the  permanent  support  of  life.  Of  the 
other  gases,  there  are  some  which  are,  properly  speaking,  un- 
respirable,  which,  on  account  of  the  irritation  they  produce  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  it  is  impossible  to  take  into  the 
lungs ;  but  there  are  others,  which  may  be  received  into  the 
pulmonary  cavities,  although  their  employment  is  foliowed 
sooner  or  later  by  some  derangement  of  the  system,  or  even  by 
the  extinction  of  life.  The  gases  upon  which  experiments  of 
this  kind  have  been  made  are  oxygen,  nitrous  oxide,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

The  first  account  which  we  have  of  the  effect  of  oxygen, 
when  respired  in  its  unmixed  state,  is  given  us  by  Priestley, 
who  almost  immediately  upon  his  discovery  of  this  substance, 

>  I  have  not  entered  upon  the  question  respecting  the  change  of  its  cape* 
city  for  heat,  which  the  blood  has  been  supposed  to  experience  in  Its  pessi^ 
through  the  lungs,  because  it  will  fall  under  our  notice,  with  more  pioprietyi 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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perceived  its  remarkable  capacity  of  supporting  life,  and  tried 
the  effect  of  it  upon  his  own  person :  he  informs  us  that  he  felt 
an  agreeable  Ughtness  in  his  chest';  but  nothing  particular 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  trial,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
questioned,  whether  the  sensation  which  he  described  is  not  to 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  mental,  than  to  a  physical  impression. 
Some  individualswho  respired  oxygen,  conceived  that  it  even  pro- 
duced exhilarating  effects,  while  others  describe  it  as  giving  rise  to 
pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  thorax.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  much  of  what  was  described  depended  upon  the  imagination, 
while  something  was  probably  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the 
gas  that  was  employed,  or  to  the  unusual  efforts  which  were 
made  to  take  it  into  the  lungs.  Priestley  was  also  the  first  who 
tried  the  effect  of  the  respiration  of  oxygen  upon  animals  that 
were  immersed  in  it ;  but  his  experiments  went  no  farther  than 
to  prove  the  superior  power  which  it  possesses  of  supporting 
life.  He  remarks  indeed  that  after  an  animal  had  expired  in  a 
portion  of  oxygen,  a  second  animal  was  able  to  live  for  some 
time  in  the  same  air,  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  there  must  have  been  something  noxious  in  the 
gas,  which  the  powers  of  the  constitution  were  unable  to  resist 
for  more  than  a  certain  length  of  time.  He  himself  supposed 
that  the  death  of  the  mice,  the  animals  which  he  employed  in 
his  experiments,  was  owing  to  cold,  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  water  with  which  the  gas  was  confined  ;  he  accord- 
ingly found  that  by  keeping  up  the  temperature,  he  was  able 
considerably  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  he  remarks, 
that  this  experiment  completely  convinced  him  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  gas  itself  which  prevented  the  mice 
firom  living  in  it '.  But  another  and  a  more  efiicacious  cause 
may  be  assigned  for  the  death  of  the  first  animal,  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  was  generated,  and  of  which  a  small  portion 
only  would  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  must  have  acted  more 
powerfiilly  upon  the  system  exhausted  by  having  been  for  some 
time  exposed  to  its  influence,  than  upon  a  firesh  and  vigorous 
animal,  who  would  be  able  for  a  short  period  to  bear  the  effect 
with  impunity.  Exactly  the  same  occurrence  has  been  ob- 
Bcanred  by  Morozzo  and  others '  to  take  place  in  the  respiration 
of  a  limited  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  found  by  Lavoisier  and  others,  that  when  the 

^'  Oft  Air,  V.  ii.  p.  162.  •  On  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  165. 

^  Jnrine,  Enc.  Meth.  <*  Medecine,"  t.  i.  p.  496 ;  Chaptal*s  Chem.  v.  i.  p. 
181,  3 ;  the  experiments  of  Morozzo  on  this  subject  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  sufficient  accuracy ;  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xxv.  p.  102  et  seq. ;  in  one  set  of 
experiments  a  bird  lived  six  boors  and  a  half  in  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  a  second  lived  two  bours  and  Bve  minutes  in  the  same  gas ;  in  another  set 
of  exilerhnents,  the  first  lived  five  bours  and  twenty-tbree  minutes,  and  otbers 
lived  in  succession  in  the  same  gas,  as  &r  as  the  tenth,  wbicb  lived  twenty-one 
miniiies  in  the  same  air  that  hiui  proved  fatal  to  the  nine  birds  that  had  been 
previously  immersed  in  it. 
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carbonic  acid  wbjr  removed  by  potash,  to  fast  as'  it  wte  pro^ 
duced,  this  effect  did  not  take  place  '. 

The  next  account  that  we  have  of  the  respiration  of  oxygen 
is  by  Lavoisier.  In  his  first  experiments  on  this  subject  he 
examined  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  of  an  animfld,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  confined  in  this  gas,  and  he  con^ 
ceived  that  their  appearance  indicated  that  there  had  been  an 
increased  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  produced,  or  some^ 
thing  which  indicated  an  approach  to  the  inflammator}'  state  \ 
We  may,  however,  presume  that  these  appearances  mnst  have 
been  the  consequence  of  some  accidental  cause,  for  the  same 
philosopher,  in  his  subsequent  experiments,  which  were  pcr^ 
formed  with  a  more  perfect  apparatus,  and  \iith  every  appear^ 
ance  of  great  accuracy,  and  where  the  respiration  was  con* 
tinned  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time,  informs  ns  that 
neither  the  circulation  nor  the  temperature  were  affected  by  it^ 
and  in  short  that  no  perceptible  change  was  produced  by  H 
upon  the  animal  \  This  conclusion  is  the  more  worthy  of 
our  attention  and  the  more  to  be  confided  in,  as  it  not  only 
indicates  a  change  in  Lavoisier's  opinion,  but  is  unfavourable 
to  the  analogy  which  he  wished  to  establish,  between  the  effects 
of  respiration  and  combustion. 

We  have  some  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  oxygen  by 
Higgins ;  he  informs  us  that  the  pulse  was  quickened,  and 
that  a  sensation  of  waimth  was  experienced  at  tlie  chest  * ;  but 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  these  effects  were  as  much 
owing  to  the  mechanical  method  in  which  the  gas  was  in* 
spired,  as  to  any  specific  operation  produced  by  tbe  nature  of 
the  gas.  Dumas  relates  a  scries  of  experiments  which  he 
performed  on  this  subject,  tliat  were  attended  with  very  dif- 
ferent effects.  He  had  formed  an  opinion  that  the  lungs  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  irritability,  and  in  order  to  put  it  to 
the  test,  entered  upon  the  investigation,  expecting  that  the 
irritability  would  be  rendered  more  peculiarly  obvious  by  the 
action  of  oxygen  upon  them.  A  dog  was  accordingly  confined 
in  this  gas,  and  the  apparatus  was  so  contrived  that  the  air,  as 
it  became  vitiated,  might  be  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  portion 
substituted  in  its  place ;  the  process  lasted  for  ten  hours,  and 
was  resumed  after  a  certain  interval,  and  again  resumed  for  the 
same  length  of  time  for  several  successive  days.  The  animal 
now  began  to  be  much  affected,  and  various   symptoms  of 

'  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Edwards,  contrary  perhaps  to  the  opinion  which 
is  generally  adopted,  that  when  warm-blooded  animals  are  confined  in  a  Hmited 
quantity  of  air,  they  always  deoxidate  it  to  the  same  degree,  and  that  a  second 
animal  introduced  into  the  same  air  expires  immediately ;  De  1' Influence  &&, 
p.  184.  But  although  the  air  is  ultimately  all  reduced  to  the  same  standard, 
the  effect  is  produced  in  very  different  intervals  of  time,  depending  upon 
various  circumstances  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  inoividuw. 

•  Mdm.  Soc.  Roy.  M^.  pour  1782,  3,  p.  576. 
»  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1789,  p.  573. 

*  Mnutes  of  a  Society  &c  p,  144.  .6,  p.  152. 
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disease  connected  with  the  chest  became  manifest,  and,  upon 
examining  Jhe  part  after  death,  the  lungs  were  found  consider- 
«Uy  affeciec^  and  even  ulcerated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  symptoms 
of  incipient  phthisis '. 

The  next  account  that  we  have  of  the  effects  of  the  respi- 
ntion  of  oxygen  is  by  Beddoes.  He  performed  a  series  of 
eoLperiments  upon  rabbits,  in  which  the  attention  was  particu- 
laxly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  internal  organs.  He  had 
formed  a  previous  hypothesis,  that  by  the  long  continued 
respiration  of  pure  oxygen,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  was  ab- 
scMToed  by  the  blood,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
thai  the  whole  system  was,  in  this  way,  capable  of  becoming, 
as  he  terms  it,  oxygenated.  The  appearances  which  he  found 
in  the  animal  after  death  were  accordingly  such  as  seemed  very 
strongly  to  confirm  the  hjrpothesis ;  the  lungs  were  florid,  the 
pleura  exhibited  marks  of  inflammatory  action,  the  heart  re- 
tained its  irritability  longer  than  usual ;  the  blood  coagulated 
more  rapidly,  and  indeed  the  system  was  so  completely  satu- 
nrted  with  oxygen,  that  the  animals  were  less  easily  destroyed 
by  immersion  in  hydrogen  gas  or  even  in  water  \  These 
results  are  in  themselves  very  remarkable,  and  must  appear  the 
more  so  when  contrasted  with  the  opposite  statements  of  La- 
voisier ' ;  and  it  is  to  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  the  experi- 

>  PhysioL  t.  iii.  p.  59  et  seq. ;  the  experiments,  as  the  author  informs  us, 
were  made  in  the  year  1791.  Richerand  also  says,  p.  21 1,  that  an  animal,  if 
long  immersed  in  oxygen,  has  its  circulation  quickened,  the  respiration  ren- 
dered more  frequent,  with  marks  of  general  excitement.  Yet,  it  is  remark- 
able, he  informs  us,  that  notwithstanding  these  effects,  an  animal  confined 
uroxraen  consumes  no  more  of  it  than  when  in  atmospheric  air ;  ibid. 

■ '  On  Factitious  Airs,  part  1.  p.  13  et  seq.,  p.  38. 

>  Beddoes  Quotes  the  authority  of  Lavoisier  and  Priestley  in  fiivour  of  his 
opinion;  on  FacL  Airs,  part  1.  p.  13 ;  and  Obserrations  on  Calculus,  &c. 
p.  186 ..8.  We  have  already  seen  what  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Lavoi- 
sier ;  as  to  Priestley,  the  only  passage  in  his  works,  that  I  conceive  can  be 
bfoii^t  forwards  in  this  connexion,  is  one  in  which  it  is  stated  as  a  mere 
Coiyecture,  that  **  as  a  candle  burns  out  much  faster  in  dephlogisticated 
than  in  common  air,  so  we  might,  as  it  mav  be  said,  live  too  fast,  and  the 
animal  powers  be  too  soon  exhausted  in  tnis  pure  kind  of  air ;"  On  Air, 
▼.  iL  p.  168;  but  this,  although  a  plausible  conjecture  at  the  time  when  it 
WM  mmed,  can  have  no  weight  against  the  cUrect  experiments  that  have 
been  ubce  made  by  Lavoisier  and  others.  The  results  which  he  obtained 
and  his  opinions  upon  them  were  so  explicit,  that  it  is  sinprising  Dr.  Bed- 
does  iihouul  have  ventured  to  adduce  them  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  I  shall  quote  Lavoisier  s  remarks  at  some  length. 
••  On  salt  que  la  combustion,  toutfis  choses  6galcs  d'ailleurs,  est  d'antant 

Sua  rapide,  que  Pair  dans  lequel  s'opt^re,  est  plus  pur.  Ainsi,  par  example, 
ae  consomme  dans  un  temps  donn^  beaucoup  plus  de  charbon  ou  dc  tout 
autre  combustible,  dans  I'air  vital,  que  dans  Tair  de  I'atmosph^re.  On  avoit 
tcyiyours  pensd,  qu'il  en  etoit  de  mime  de  la  respiration ;  qu*il  devoit  s'acc^ 
l^rer  <^«wa  fair  vital,  et  qu'alors  il  devoit  se  d^gager  soit  dans  le  poumon, 
soit  *<«"■  le  cours  de  la  circulation,  unc  plus  grande  quantite  de  calorique, 
ifnta  Texp^^ace  a  detruit  toutes  ses  opinions  qui  n*etoient  fondes  c^ne  sur 
Tanalogie*  Soit  que  les  animaux  respirent  dans  I'air  vital  pur,  sort  qu'ils 
respirent  ce  m^e  air,  melange  avec  une  proportion  plus  ou  moiiift  toTA\« 
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ments  of  Beddoes  were  continued  for  a  considerably  less  space 
of  time  than  those  of  Lavoisier,  and  likewise  that  he  expressly 
informs  us,  that  notwithstanding  these  very  singular  efiects 
which  were  produced  on  the  system,  the  oxygen  in  which  the 
animals  had  been  confined  *^  seemed  to  have  suffered  little 
diminution  either  in  quantity  or  quality."^  I  think  that  it 
will  not  be  deemed  an  uncandid  or  unfair  conclusion  to  suppose 
that  he  was  misled  by  his  preconceived  hypothesis,  and  that 
his  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  project  caused  him 
to  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  appearances  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  him,  or  to  overlook  some  ciicomstanGes 
which  would  have  afforded  a  more  natural  explanation  of 
them. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  given  us  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
the  respiration  of  oxygen,  and  he  is  induced  to  infer  from  them 
that  the  long  continued  employment  of  this  gas  would  ultimately 
destroy  life;  but  the  grounds  on  which  he  formed  this  opinion 
are  not  very  explicitly  stated,  and,  upon  examining  the' nature 
of  his  results,  it  would  appear  that  the  injury  done  to  the  system 
could  not  arise  from  the  excessive  absorption  of  oxygen,  because 
both  when  he  performed  the  experiment  upon  his  own  person 
and  upon  mice,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  was  less  than 
from  the  use  of  common  air  '•  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  among 
their  other  experiments,  tried  the  effect  of  the  respiration  of 
oxygen;  between  3  and  4000  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  were 
respired  during  a  period  of  from  7  to  9  minutes,  and  die  result 

derable  de  gaz  azote,  la  quantity  d'air  vital  qli*il8  consomment,  est  toajoon  b 
meme,  a  de  tr^s  l^eres  differences  pr^s.  H  nous  est  arriv^  {^usieurs  fbis,  de 
tenir  un  cochon  d'Inde  pendant  plusieurs  jours,  soit  dans  I'air  vital  pur,  soit 
dans  une  melange  de  quinze  parties  de  gaz  azote  et  d'une  d'air  vital,  en  entre- 
tenant  constamment  les  memes  proportions ;  ranimal  dans  les  deux  cas  est 
demeure  dans  son  ^tat  naturel ;  sa  respiration  et  sa  circulation  ne  parois- 
soient  pas  sensiblcment,  ni  accelerdes,  ni  retardees ;  sa  chaleur  etoit  ^gale,  et 
il  avoit  seulement,  lorsque  la  proportion  de  gaz  azote  devenoit  trop  forte,  on 
peu  plus  de  disposition  a  Tassoupissement."  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  17^9, 
p.  573.  Beddoes*s  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  oxygen  were  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  establisliing  his  opinion,  that  the  morbid  state  of 
the  lungs  in  phthisis  might  be  relieved  by  the  respiration  of  an  air  less  oxy- 
genated than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  opinion  of 
an  exactly  opposite  nature  was,  about  the  same  time,  broached  in  France, 
according  to  which  a  more  oxygenated  air  was  recommended  in  these  com- 
plaints, upon  the  principle,  that,  as  the  structure  of  the  lungs  was  injured, 
they  would  require  an  atmosphere  from  which  they  misht  more  leaduy  ob- 
tain their  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  results  of  the  experiments,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  which  we  haye  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  eqoalh 
favourable  to  each  hypothesis ;  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  both  plans 
would  be  equally  unavailing ;  see  Fourcroy,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  iv.  p.  88:  et  teq. : 
Jurine,  Enc.  Meth.  art, ''  Medecine,"  t.  i.  p.  500 ;  Chaptal*s  Chem.  ▼•  i.  p» 
138. 

'  On  Fact.  Airs,  part  i.  p.  13. 

*  Researches,  p.  439.  .444.  We  may  presume  that  this  remaiinble  result 
was  not  the  effect  of  inaccuracy  or  inadvertence,  because  he  expresses  hit 
surprise  at  the  circumstance. 
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was  that,  a  ^w  of  beat  was  felt  oyer  the  body,  attended  by  a 
gentle  perapiiation.  It  appeared  that,  during  the  respiration 
of  oxygen,  more  carbonic  acid  was  formed  than  ander  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  also  that  a  portion  of  oxygen  was  consumed 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
while  it  appeared  that  a  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen  was 
disengaged  firom  the  blood.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  during  the  respiration  of  oxygen  appears  to  haye  been 
64201*6  cubic  inches,  while  that  produced  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances was  no  more  than  39534  cubic  inches  \ 

The  only  remaining  experiments  on  this  subject  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  those  of  Mr.  Broughton.  He  operated 
upon  yanous  kinds  of  animals,  and  he  found  that  they  always 
expired  before  the  air  was  completely  deoxidized  or  carbonated, 
that  the  blood  was  still  florid,  and  that  symptoms  of  congestion 
or  excitement  were  produced'.  The  results  are  favourable  to 
the  opinion,  which  appears  to  haye  been  generally  adopted, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  that  the  respiration  of 
oxygen  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  even  produce  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system ; 
baty  upon  reyiewing  the  whole  of  the  eyidence,  I  confess  that 
it  appears  to  me  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion*. 
.With  respect  to  the  earlier  experiments,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
jectured that  the  gas  upon  which  they  operated  was  not  pure, 
firom  the  mode  in  which  it  was  procured^ ;  and  the  experiments 
of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  which,  in  this  respect  are  unex- 
ceptionable, labour  under  the  disadyantage,  which  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  respiration  was  not  performed  in 
the  natural  mode,  as  was  the  case  in  those  of  Layoisier,  where 
the  contrary  result  was  obtained. 

Of  the  gases,  which  although  not  capable  of  supporting  life 
are  still  respirable,  the  one  which  is  the  least  injurious  to  the 
system  appears  to  be  nitrous  oxide.    Priestley,  who  discoyered 

1  PhiL  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  265,  and  p.  277 ;  and  for  1809,  p.  415  et  seq., 
and  p.  427.  They  found  the  diminution  in  the  Tolume  of  the  air  to  be 
greater  than  from  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
assume  the  ayerage  diminution  to  be  about  1-1 66th,  whereas,  in  the  respira- 
tion of  oxygen,  the  diminution  in  one  case  was  l-44th;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1808, 

p.  277. 

*  Inst.  Joum.  No,  13.  Ap.  1830.    See  also  Dr.  Hodgkin*s  remarks  in  his 

Spendix  to  his  translation  of  £dwards*s  work,  p.  486,  7;  and  those  of 
r.  Alison,  Art.  "  Asphyxia,"  in  the  Cyc.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.  v.  i.  p.  257. 

s  Magendie,  whose  opinion  may  be  justly  esteemed  as  a  specimen  of  what 
is  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  France,  remarks  upon  tliis  subject, 
that  pure  oxygen  is  fatal  to  life,  and  even  when  mixed  in  different  proportion 
from  that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  that  it  sooner  or  later  causes 
the  death  of  the  animals  that  are  connncd  in  it;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  295. 
As  he  refers  to  no  particular  authorities,  we  may  regard  this  as  the  current 
doctrine  among  his  country-men.  Dr.  Prout  also  supports  the  same  doctrine, 
Ann.  PhiL  y.  xiii.  p.  266,  but  without  stating  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

^  We  have  some  useful  obseryations  on  tins  point  in  Cavallo  on  Factitious 
Airs,  c.  9. 
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it,  supposed  it  to  be  highly  noxious  to  animak^  And  the  sjmo- 
ciated  Dutch  chemists,  who  afterwards  examined  its  pnoperties, 
coincided  with  him  in  this  opinion  ^  Sir  H.  Davj,  faow^er, 
found  that  this  gas  may  be  respired  for  a  short  intenral  witboiit 
proving  fatal ',  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  the  curious  discoTery 
that  the  employment  of  it  produces  a  powerful  excitement  of  the 
nervous  system,  in  many  respects  resembling  that  from  alcohol, 
but  differing  from  it  in  its  not  being  succeeded  by  a  stale  ct 
exhaustion  \  In  addition  to  his  own  experience  we  have  a 
number  of  very  interesting  details  of  its  effects  upon  other 
individuals';  and  the  experiment  has  been  now  so  freqnentfy 
repeated,  that  although  in  certain  constitutions  the  peculiar 
excitement  cannot  be  perceived,  and,  in  some  instances,  thevs 
seems  to  be  even  a  sedative  effect  produced',  yet  no  doubt  can 
remain  of  the  general  truth  of  the  fact  Sir  H.  Davy  has  len- 
dered  it  probable,  that  nitrous  oxide,  when  it  is  taken  into  the 
lungs,  is  absorbed  by  the  blood ;  he  conceives  also  that  it  ii 
decomposed  by  it,  an  opinion,  however,  which  is  searody 
sanctioned  by  the  experiments. 

Hydrogen  has  been  frequently  respired^,  and  the  genenl 
conclusion  which  we  are  led  to  form  is  that  it  possesses  do 
positively  noxious  effects,  and  only  acts  by  excluding  oxygen, 
a  conclusion  which  appears  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  ex- 
periments  of  Lavoisier  ,  Sir  H.  Davy  ,  and  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys'^  A  contrary  opinion  has  indeed  been  maintained  bj 
Priestley",  and  some  other  chemists ;  but  it  may  be  preamuea 
that  the  gases  upon  which  they  operated  were  not  sufficiently 
pure,  as  their  experiments  were  performed  in  the  earlier  periodi 
of  the  pneumatic  chemistry,  and  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  Davy**, 

'  On  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  55. 

»  Journ.  Phys.  t.  xliii.  p.  329,  332. 

'  Researches,  p.  333.  .360,  p.  425  et  seq. 

<  Ibid.  p.  456  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.  p.  497  et  seq. 

*  Thenard,  Chem.  t.  iii.  p.  674,  5,  gives  an  account  of  its  effects  upon 
Vauquelin.  I  may  add  that  I  experienced  the  same  feelings  in  my  own 
person ;  the  first  inspiration  of  the  oxide  produced  a  sensation  like  that  of 
fainting,  which  quickly  proceeded  to  insensibility.  Sir  H.  Davy  informs  m 
that  the  appearances  which  were  exhibited  by  the  lungs  of  animals  that  had 
expired  in  nitrous  oxide  were  similar  to  what  Beddoes  had  found  in  the  lungi 
of  animals  that  had  been  confined  for  some  time  in  oxygen ;  Researches,  p.  356; 
a  circumstance  which,  I  conceive,  affords  a  pretty  strong  presumption  that 
the  oxygen  employed  was  not  pure;  this  may  perhaps  assist  us  in  exphuniiY 
the  extraordinar}*  effects  which  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  breathnqg 
this  gas. 

'  Scheele,  on  Air  and  Fire,  p.  160;  Fontana,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  177!^ 
p.  337;  and  .Toum.  Phys.  t.  xv.  p.  99  et  seq.;  Pilatre  de  Rozier,  Jouitti 
Phys.  t.  xxviii.  p.  425. 

8  Mem.  Acad.  Scicn.  pour  1789,  p.  574. 

*  Researches,  p.  465,  6. 

<•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  421,  427;  see  also  Beddoes  on  Fact.  Airs; 
part  i.  p.  30  et  seq.;  p.  42. 
II  On  Air,  v.  i.  p.  229.  '*  Loco  citat 
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Ihal  a  draBidecAble  diffiBretice  of  effect  is  produced  a'ccOrdhig'to 
.  Ibe  fluelhodiin  which  the  gas  is  procured. 
. , .  Puie  nitrogen^  like  by drogen,  appears  to  act  merely  by  the  eX- 
dimion  of  oxygen,  an  opinion  which  might  naturally  be  formed 
respecting  a  substance  that  enters  so  largely  into  tfae  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  for  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  that 
My  thing  which  had  a  positively  noxious  influence  should 
Oe  at  all  times  received  into  the  lungs  in  such  large  quantity. 
JHiggins  indeed  states  that  animals  die  sooner  from  immersion 
ia  nitrogen  than  from  mere  intemiption  to  respiration',  but  he 
does  not  inform  us  upon  what  facts  this  opinion  was  founded. 
Sir  H.  Davy  also  appears  to  have  experienced  a  greater  sense  of 
suffocation  from  respiring  nitrogen  than  hydrogen,  but  the  gas 
Vibich  he  employed  contained  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid',  and 
be  expressly  states  tliat  immersion  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen 
p^ves  fatal  merely  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  in  the  same 
Manner  with  submersion  in  water  ^  And  this  view  of  the  sub- 
JB0U:if  it  stood  in  need  of  farther  support,  would  appear  to  bo 
coniiTmed  by  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  action  of  the 
air-,  upon  the  blood,  an  essential  part  of  which  consists  in  the 
dbvorption  of  nitrogen. 

-The  only  remaining  gas  which  is  capable  of  being  received 
into  the  lungs  is  carburetted  hydrogen.  If  it  be  respired  in  an 
vadiluted  state,  it  seems  to  act  as  a  direct  sedative,  producing 
luitant  death ;  and  if  it  be  employed  in  small  proportion  only, 
dtfhsed  through  atmospheric  air,  it  induces  vertigo,  loss  of  per- 
ception, and  other  symptoms  which  indicate  the  extinction  of 
the  vital  powers \  It  acts  more  rapidly  than  those  gases  which 
merely  exclude  oxygen,  or  than  Uie  mechanical  causes  which 
prevent  the  admission  of  this  gas  into  the  lungs ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  possessing  a  directly  injurious  effect 
upon  the  animal  oeconomy.  Physiologists  are  not  agreed  re- 
specting the  mode  in  which  this  gas  operates ;  the  opinion  at 
one  time  prevalent,  that  it  acts  chemically  by  abstracting  oxygen 
froin  the  blood,  seems  to  be  supported  only  by  a  kind  of  loose 
analogy,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  probable,  that  it 
operates  immediately  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  system, 
destroying  either  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  or  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves,  or  perhaps  both  of  them,  by  a  direct 
agency. 

All  the  remaining  gases  are  strictly  unrespirable ;  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  must  be  the  case  with  the  irritating  acid  and 
alkaline  gases,  but  it  may  appear  remarkable  that  this  should 
be  the  case  with  carbonic  acid ;  although  however  it  must  at  all 
times  exist  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  lungs,  we  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Pilatre 

1  Minutes  of  a  Society,  p.  133.  '  Researches,  p.  466. 

s  Ibid.  p.  335.  *  Ibid.  p.  467  et  seq. 

C  C 
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de  Rozier^  and  Sir  H.  Davy*  that,  in  an  undiluted  state,  it  can- 
not be  taken  into  the  trachea,  even  by  the  most  powerful  volun- 
tary efforts.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  air  was  still  unrespirable 
when  it  contained  three-fifths  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  that  when  the  proportion  was  diminished  to  3  parts  in  10, 
it  might  be  received  into  the  lungs ;  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced, after  being  breathed  for  a  minute,  was  a  slight  giddiness 
and  a  tendency  to  sleep  ^ 

Dumas  has  given  us  a  detail  of  some  experiments  which  he 
performed  on  the  respiration  of  dogs  in  carbonic  acid ;  his  ex- 
pression would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  employed  pure  car- 
bonic acid,  but  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  the  animals  lived 
in  the  air  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ;  after  death  their 
lungs  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  which  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  by  inflammation,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any 
accurate  conclusion  from  the  narrative^. 

Sect.  6.     The  remote  Effects  of  Respiration  on  the  Living 

System. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  direct  effects  of  respira- 
tion, I  shall  next  proceed  to  consider  its  remote  effects  upon 
the  living  system. 

This  inquiry  must  be  considered  as  in  fact  identical  with  an 
investigation  into  the  uses  of  respiration,  for,  according  to  the 
conception  which  we  are  led  to  entertain  of  the  structure  and 
powers  of  the  living  body,  we  conceive  that  every  action  which 
it  performs  must  produce  some  useful  purpose  in  its  oeconomy, 
and  be  essential  to  the  existence  and  well-being  of  the  whole. 
But  although  no  object  to  which  the  human  mind  can  be  di- 
rected is  so  interesting  and  delightful  as  tracing  out  the  final 
causes  of  the  phenomena  which  we  observe,  it  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  not  the  most  appropriate  method  of  ar- 
riving at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves.  On  this 
account  I  have  thought  it  more  desirable,  in  a  work  like  the 
present,  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance,  as  far  as  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  will  admit  of  it,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
operations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  either  altogether  to 
leave  the  application  to  be  made  by  the  reader,  or  at  least  to 
consider  this  only  as  a  secondary  object  of  our  attention. 

The  remote  effects  of  respiration  will  natiu-ally  arrange  them- 
selves under  two  heads,  those  which  more  immediately  affect 
the  vital  functions,  and  those  the  operation  of  which  is  more  of 
a  mechanical  nature. 

Among  the  remote  effects  which  have  been  ascribed  by  the 
old  writers  to  the  function  of  respiration,  there  are  some,  which 
are  so  obviously  founded  upon  incorrect  principles,  that  it  wiD 

*  Journ.  Phys.  t.  xxviii.  p.  422  et  seq.  '  Researches,  p.  478. 

'  Besearches,  p.  478.  <  Physiol,  t,  iii.  p.  62. 
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not  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  them,  or  to 
do  more  than  merely  to  allude  to  them,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  history  of  science.  The  following,  however,  are  more  de- 
serving of  our  attention,  either  as  being  supported  by  direct 
experiment,  or  as  having  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  modem  physiologists.  The  effect  of  respiration 
in  producing  heat,  in  preserving  the  contractibility  of  the  mus- 
cles, in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  the  body,  in  promoting 
the  process  of  sanguification,  in  the  formation  of  the  voice  and 
the  various  sounds  emitted  firom  the  larynx,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical operations  depending  upon  the  motion  of  the  thorax, 
or  upon  its  connexion  with  the  contiguous  viscera '. 

The  first  of  these  effects,  the  production  of  animal  heat,  on 
account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  inquiry  into  which  it  must 
necessarily  lead  us,  and  still  more,  from  the  peculiar,  and  as  it 
were,  specific  nature  of  the  operation,  I  shall  consider  in  the 
following  chapter,  as  a  distinct  function.  In  all  warm-blooded 
animals,  where  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  respiration 
is  essential  to  life,  we  find  that  the  first  effect  which  ensues 
firom  a  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  unrespired  air,  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  contraction  of  uie  heart  If  we  examine  the  heart 
when  it  is  in  this  state,  we  shall  find  that  its  capillary  arteries 
are  filled  with  blood  which  exhibits  the  purple  venous  aspect, 
and  by  observing  the  coincidence  between  tne  contractility  of 
the  muscular  fibres  and  the  nature  of  the  blood  which  is  sent 
to  their  minute  vessels,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  a  regular  supply  of  arterialized  blood  is  essential  to 
the  support  of  their  contractiUty,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  this 
mecies  of  blood  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  change  which 
they  experience  when  the  respiration  is  impeded.  Goodwyn's 
observations  and  experiments  were  directed  to  this  object,  and 
they  fully  substantiate  his  hypothesis,  so  far  as  the  general 
question  is  concerned,  respecting  the  nature  of  ^'  the  connexion 
of  life  with  respiration.'       But  the  mode  of  accounting  for 

K  SoMDniering  enumerates  the  following  uses  of  respiration ;  Corp.  Hum. 
Fab.  t.  ▼!•§  72.  1.  To  promote  the  circulation  by  a  meclianical  action; 
SL  to  mix  together  the  components  of  the  blood ;  3.  to  condense  the  blood  by 
dBscharging  a  portion  of  aqueous  vapour ;  4.  to  promote  the  secretions  and 
excreCioiis  by  pressing  upon  the  viscera ;  5.  to  assist  in  chylification  ;  6.  to 
enable  us  to  exercise  the  sense  of  smell ;  7.  to  enable  the  infant  to  suck ; 
8.  to  enable  the  lungs  to  inhale ;  9.  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  body  acquires 
electricity  by  respiration ;  10.  by  respiration  the  blood  is  purified  and  pre- 
vented from  putnfying;  11.  it  maintains  the  temperature  of  the  body;  12.  as- 
litta  in  sanguification ;  13.  is  necessary  for  the  voice  and  speech.  Probably 
aome  of  the  above  uses  may  be  thought  very  problematical ;  but  in  addition 
to  them  we  have  the  various  indirect  mechanical  purposes  which  is  served  by 
the  respiration,  which  will  be  enumerated  hereafter. 

*  See  the  5th  Sect,  of  his  Essay ;  also  Young's  Lectures,  v.  i.  p.  739  ; 
wbeie  the  author  remarks,  that  "  the  muscles  are  furnished  by  the  blood 
with  a  store  of  that  unknown  principle,  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable 
of  oontractiog.''  Spallanzani  goes  farther,  and  states  that  the  oxygen  which 
the  blood  abaorbs,  unites  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heait  ami  endityw^ 

c  c  a 
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this  change  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we 
adopt  respecting  the  direct  effect  of  respiration  upon  the  blood. 
If  we  suppose  that  this  function  acts  merely  in  abstracting  a 
portion  of  carbon  from  it  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  presence  of  this  superabundant  car- 
bon in  the  blood  prevents  it  from  preserving  the  muscles  in 
their  contractile  state,  or  if  we  think  it  more  probable  that  the 
oxygen  is  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  we  may  conceive  that  the  want 
of  contractility  is  owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ordinary  proportion  of  oxygen  and  the  excess  of 
that  of  carbon.  And  whichever  supposition  we  may  adopt,  it 
is  very  possible  that  some  other  change  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  blood,  either  in  its  chemical  or  its  mechanical  constitiL- 
tion,  which  may  render  it  no  longer  fit  for  the  continuance  of 
its  appropriate  functions,  although  of  the  nature  of  such  change 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The  production  of  animal  heat, 
should  it  appear  that  this  is  one  of  the  effects  of  respiration,  is 
essentially  connected  with  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  carbon, 
and  it  will  thus  follow  that  these  two  processes  ultimately  de- 
pend upon  the  same  operation,  and  that  this  is  to  be  resolved 
into  a  change  in  the  chemical,  and  possibly  also  a  consequent 
change  in  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  blood. 

The  share  which  the  ner\'es  have  in  respiration,  or  the  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  lungs, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  has  given  rise  to 
many  elaborate  dissertations,  as  well  as  to  numerous  experi* 
ments^  This  question  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
effects  that  result  from  dividing  the  par  vagum,  it  may  be  proper 
to  introduce  into  this  place  an  account  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  ascertained,  and  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  formed 
respecting  this  operation. 

These  nerves  ^,  from  the  peculiarity  in  their  anatomical  rela- 

it  with  its  contractility ;  Memoires,  p.  327 ;  but  his  hypothesis  is  deduced 
from  very  insufficient  premises. 

*  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Flourens,  concem- 
ing  the  connexion  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  function  of  respiration. 
He  remarks  that  the  part  of  the  cord,  the  division  of  which  affects  this  func* 
tion,  is  situated  higher  in  fish  than  birds,  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  the  gills  and  the  ribs  respectively ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat,  t.  xiii. 

2  There  has  been  some  difference  among  anatomists  in  the  nomenclature 
which  they  have  employed  with  respect  to  these  nerves.  The  term  **  8th 
pair  "  is  considered  by  many  as  synonymous  with  **  par  vagum ;  **  Beyer,  Anat 
t.  iii.  p.  350,  1  ;  while  others,  as  it  would  appear  with  more  accuracy,  resvd 
the  par  vagum,  (or,  as  they  have  been  named  by  the  French  physiolog^ts, 
the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,)  as  only  the  principal  branch  of  the  8th  pair.  See 
the  synoptical  table  in  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii.  p.  113,  4.  also  the  remanis  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.xix.  p.  226.  For  a  description  of  the  part  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Winslow's  Anat.  Sect.  6.  104.  .142  (he  terms  them 
nervi  sympathetic!  medii)  ;  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii.  p.  153.  .9  ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  . 
Hum.  fab.  t.  iv.  §  259 ;  et  De  Bas.  Enceph.  in  Ludwig,  t.ii.  §  84.  .6  ;  Bichat, 
Anat.  Des.  t.  iii.  art.  3.  §  2.  p.  209 . .  222 ;  Desmoulins,  Anat  des  Syst.  Nerv. 
p.  438 ;  and  Cloquet's  Anat.  by  Knox,  p.  471 .  .6:  and  for  a  delineation  of  it 
to  Vicq  d'Azyr,  pi.  17,  18;  Soemmering's  plate  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  fiir 
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tionSy  have  been,  at  all  times,  an  object  of  great  interest  to  phy- 
siologists. The  other  cianial  nerves  are  primarily  destined  to 
the  organs  of  sense,  or  to  some  of  their  appendages,  whereas 
these  nerves  are  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head, 
and  are  distributed  over  certain  viscera  in  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. This  singular  destination  indicated  something  peculiar  in 
the  functions  of  the  parts  to  which  they  axe  appropriated,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  form  and  situation  of  the  nerves  rendered 
them  particularly  favourable  for  investigating  the  uses  which 
they  serve,  as  it  was  easy  to  deprive  the  organs  of  the  nervous 
influence,  without  the  risk  of  injuring  the  parts,  or  affecting  them 
in  any  other  manner.  We  accordingly  find  that  the  division  of 
the  par  vagum  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  physiological  experi- 
ments that  are  upon  record. 

In  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  these  nerves  have 
with  the  recurrents,  the  effects  of  their  division  have  been  often 
coiifoanded  together,  and  it  was  not  until  comparatively  of  late 
years,  that  we  were  aware  of  the  difference  between  their  func- 
tions, or  attempted  to  separate  them  from  each  other.  We  now 
know,  that  by  dividing  the  recurrent  nerves,  the  action  of  the 
glottis  is  deranged,  and  the  voice  destroyed  or  materially  im- 
paired, and  this  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  chief 
effect  of  dividing  the  par  vagum.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
other  functions  were  injured,  particularly  the  circulation,  the 
respiration,  and  the  digestion,  and  that  death  was,  sooner  or 
later,  tlie  consequence  of  the  operation  '.  The  earlier  among  the 
modem  physiologists  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  effects  that  were  produced  upon  the  heart, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  how 
far  the  division  of  the  nerves  suspended  or  destroyed  the  action 
of  this  organ.  But,  although  many  experiments  were  performed, 
and  their  effects  described,  the  observations  were  not  made  with 
that  degree  of  accuracy,  which  can  enable  us  to  draw  any 
correct  deductions  from  them,  nor  indeed  were  the  observers 
themselves  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  it  was  neces- 

tts  origiD;  C.  Bell's  Dissect  pt.  1,  pi.  8,  and  to  his  engravings  of  the  nerves, 
pi.  2  and  3. 

'  We  shall  find  a  very  considerable  decree  of  irregularity  in  the  results  of 
the  experiments  that  have  been  performed  on  the  division  of  the  par  vagum. 
In  most  cases  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  the  destruction  of  some  important 
function,  being  the  evident  and  direct  consequence  of  the  operation,  while. 
In  gome  instances,  little  more  appears  to  have  ensued  from  it,  than  what  might 
be  referred  to  the  pain  and  irritation  produced  bv  the  operation.  These  ano- 
malies are  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  referred  to  the  curious  discovery 
of  Dr.  Philip,  to  wliich  I  have  already  alluded,  that  when  a  nerve  is  divided, 
and  the  ends  remain  in  opposition,  or  even  when  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  small  interval  only,  the  nervous  influence  continues  to  be  trans- 
mitted along  it  with  little  or  no  interruption.  Dr.  Alison  remarks,  that  the 
section  of  the  cord  above  the  phrenic  nerves  causes  death  directly  by  asphyxia 
while  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  causes  death  indirectly,  by  producing 
disease  of  the  lungs  ;  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  268,  9. 
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sary  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  attain  a  full  insight  into  the 
subject '. 

One  of  the  earliest  among  the  modems,  whose  ideas  respecting 
the  nervous  system  assumed  a  more  matured  form,  was  Willis. 
He  divided  the  par  vagum,  in  order  to  obtain  a  test  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrine,  that  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  body  proceed 
more  immediately  from  the  cerebellum,  and  having  found,  in 
conformity  with  his  preconceived  opinion,  that  the  circulation 
was  considerably  affected,  he  did  not  particularly  attend  to  the 
effects  of  the  operation  upon  the  other  organs  *. 

Haller^s  experiments  led  him  to  suppose,  that  the  stomach 
and  the  lungs  were  the  organs  that  were  more  immediately  af- 
fected by  the  divisioh  of  the  par  vagum,  but  he  has  not  explained 
how  the  effect  is  produced,  what  relation  the  parts  bear  to  each 
other,  or  how  they  act  in  causing  the  death  of  the  animal  *.  With 
respect  to  the  circulation,  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
that  the  derangement  produced  in  this  function  was  neither  so 
considerable  nor  so  uniform  as  it  should  have  been,  had  the 
heart  been  the  part  primarily  affected.  And,  with  respect  to  the 
stomach,  although  perhaps  no  organ  seemed  to  sustain  more 
injury,  yet  life  was  destroyed  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  the  digestion  alone  been  the  function  that  was  sus- 
pended. 

The  lungs  were  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  organ,  the  de- 
rangement of  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  an 
opinion  that  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  some  experiments  of 
Bichat's  ^,  and  now  the  discussion  took  place  respecting  the 

1  We  have  a  very  interesting  historical  detail  given  us  by  Legallois  of  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  performed  on  the  par  vagum,  from  the  time  of 
Rufiis  (who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  anatomist  who  tried  the  .effect  of 
dividing  or  compressing  these  nerves)  to  the  date  of  his  own  publication  in 
1812.  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  notice  those  only  which  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  some  new  principle,  or  which  lead  to  some  im- 
portant conclusion  ;  see  his  work  "  Surle  Principe  dela  Vie,"  p.  164  et  seq. ; 
see  also  Mr.  Broughton*s  sketch  of  these  experiments,  prefixed  to  his  paper 
in  the  Quart.  Journ.  v.  x.  p.  292.  We  have  also  a  list  of  the  authors,  with 
references,  in  Breschet's  paper  in  "  Arcliivesde  Medecine,"  Aug.  1823. 

*  Cerebri  Anat.  cap.  24.  p.  127.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recite  the  names 
of  the  physiologists  who  successively  occupied  themselves  with  this  inquiry, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great  interest  which  was  attached  to  it.  The 
following  list  is  taken  from  Legallois,  p.  170:  Chirac,  Bohn,  Duvemey, 
Vieussens,  Schrader,  Valsalva,  Morgagni,  Baglivi,  Courten,  Berger,  Ens, 
Senac,  Heuermann,  Haller,  Brunn,  and  Molinelli;  it  appears  that,  in  these 
cases,  the  circulation  was  the  function  that  was  more  particularly  attended  to, 
and  that,  in  a  great  measure,  with  reference  to  Willis's  h3rpothesis.  To  these 
may  be  added  Riolanus,  Plempius,  Lower,  and  Boyle,  who  preceded,  or  were 
contemporary  with,  Willis;  Haller  refers  to  his  relative  brunn,  as  having 
performed  many  experiments  on  the  par  vagum.  Haighton's  experiments  on 
these  nerves  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

'  Haller*s  experiments  are  contained  in  his  work  '*  Sur  la  Nature  sensible 
et  irritable  des  Parties  du  Corps  animal;"  No.  181,  182,  185,  186,  188. 
His  opinion  respecting  the  effect  of  the  operation  is  stated  in  El.  Phys.  iv.  5. 2. 

<  Sur  h  Vie,  &c.  p.  2.  Art.  10.  §  1  p.  221 .  .224. 
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9  in  which  the  division  of  the  par  vagum  could  act  upon  the 
B,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  performing  their  functions. 
imber  of  experiments  were  accordingly  made  to  elucidate 
point,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  state  of  phy- 
gical  science,  and  o,f  the  greater  dexterity  and  precision  of 
iperators,  were  attended  with  results,  that  are  much  more 
Btting  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  older  anatomists. 
ire  chiefly  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  the 
ch  physiologists  for  the  information  which  we  possess  upon 
topic,  and  more  particularly  to  the  investigations  of  Dupuy- 
Dumas,  Blainville,  Provencal,  and  Legallois  '. 
le  points  that  were  more  particularly  attended  to  were  to 
tain  what  is  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs,  whether  they  re- 
» the  air  as  usual  into  their  cavities,  and  whether  the  same 
lical  change  was  induced  upon  tlic  air  as  in  ordinary  re- 
tion.  A  preliminary  step  of  the  investigation,  the  iu]])ort- 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  first  duly  appreciated  by 
Uois,  was  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  cfTccts 
h  ensued  from  dividing  tlie  par  vagum  and  the  recurrent 
SB  ';  this  he  accomplished  by  opening  the  trachea  below 
lottis,  so  as  to  ensure  a  free  passage  for  the  air  into  the 
shia*.  Tlie  result  of  the  investigation  appears  to  be,  that 
easels  of  the  lungs  are  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  bronchial 
clogged  up  i^ith  a  serous  or  mucous  effusion ;  tliat  the  air 
course  only  partially  admitted  into  the  vesicles,  and  that 
periences  a  less  degree  of  change  in  its  chemical  compo- 
I  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  last  point, 
h  bears  most  directly  upon  the  subject  under  consideration, 
B  to  be  established  by  the  experiments  of  Proven9al  ^,  and 
njunction  with  the  other  observations,  sanctions  the  con- 
m  that  is  dra\i'n  by  Legallois.  He  remarks  that  the  divi- 
rf  the  par  vagum  affects  the  respiration  in  three  ways,  it 
lishes  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  by  the  glottis,  it  retards 
ircnlation  of  the  blood  through  tlie  pulmonar}'^  vessels,  and 
he  vesicles  with  a  fluid  which  prevents  the  admission  of 
ir  into  them.  Hence  we  learn,  that  in  these  cases,  the 
il  is  destroyed  by  a  process  which  is  similar  to  suliocation 

«  Legallois'  work,  p.  177  ct  seq.     Blainville,  although  he  observed 

certain  degree  of  derangement  took  place  in  the  lungs,  appears  to  have 

ered  it  as  not  an  essential  effect  of  the  operation,  and  ascribed  the 

of  the  animal  to  injury  sustained  by  the  functions  of  the  stomach;  ubi 

p.  181.     Scemmering,  Cor]).  Hum.  fab.  t.  iv.  p.  237,  remarks  that  the 

ession  of  these  nerves  by  a  ligature  produces  difficulty  of  breathing,  deaf- 

omiting,  and  that  it  prevents  the  food  from  being  digested. 

r  perhaps  rather  the  lar^'ngeal  nerves,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Hast- 

hatt  in  nis  experiments,  he  found  little  or  no  dyspnoea  bv  dividing  the 

mt  nerves,  but  that  it  took  place  immediately  upon  dividing  the  laryn- 

JTves ;  Philip's  Inq.  p.  121,  note. 

IT  le  Principe  dc  la  Vic,  p.  188  et  seq. ;  p.  205  et  seq. 

M  supra,  p.  162  ;  Mem.  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  pour  1809,   hi&toirc, 

par  Cuvier. 
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or  drowning  except  that  it  is  less  complete,  andednseqiiently 
less  rapid  in  its  progress '. 

or  the  three  circumstances  mentioned  above,  we  mwiy.  con- 
clude that  the  third  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  effect  which 
ensues.  The  first  depends  merely  upon  the  anatomical  rela- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  nerres  of  the  glottis  and  the 
main  branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  may  accordingly  he  o\k* 
yiated,  by  procuring  a  free  admission  for  the  air  into  the  iBogs, 
while  the  second  is  probably  to  be  regarded,  rather  as  an  eftrct, 
than  as  a  primary  cause,  arising  from  the  contractility  of  the 
heart  being  partially  impaired  by  the  defective  action  of  the  air 
upon  the  blood.  It  now  therefore  remains  to  inquire,  in  what 
way  the  interruption  of  the  nervous  influence  can  produce  tbe 
effusion  into  the  vesicles  ;  but  upon  this  point  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  have  any  direct  facts,  which  can  enable  us  to  fonn 
a  decisive  conclusion ;  and  as  it  involves  the  question,  respect- 
ing the  influence  which  the  nervous  system  has  over  the  func- 
tion of  secretion,  I  shall  reserve  the  farther  consideration  of  it 
for  the  chapter  which  treats  upon  that  subject.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  experiments  on  the  division  of  the  par  vagom  re- 
spects the  general  question  of  the  influence  of  tbe  nerves  over 
the  respiratory  organs,  it  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
influence  is  exercised  in  an  indirect  way  only,  depending  upoD 
the  intervention  of  certain  circumstances  which  affect  the  re- 
spiration in  consequence  of  their  not  allowing  the  air  and  the 
blood  to  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  action  '• 

It  still,  however,  remains  for  us  to  examine  whether  in  any 
part  of  the  process  of  respiration  we  can  perceive  a  more  direct 
connexion  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
indicate  a  necessary  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
for  this  purpose,  we  must  trace  out  the  successive  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  inquire  into  the  relation  of  each  of  them  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

The  two  great  actions  which  constitute  the  process  of  rei^i- 
ration  are  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  vesi- 
cles.    With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  I  have  already  endea- 

*  Sur  le  Principe  de  la  Vie,  p.  208  et  seq. 

'  This  is  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  subject  which  is  taken  by  Magendie; 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  298  et  seq.  The  numerous  expeiiraents  that  have  been 
lately  performed  in  this  country  and  in  France  on  the  division  of  the  par 
vagum,  more  immediately  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  will  therefore  fall  under  our  consideration  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter ;  I  may,  however,  remark  that  they  agree  with  those  that 
have  been  referred  to  above  respecting  the  state  of  the  lungs.  The 
experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  point  in 
question,  by  exhibiting  the  difference  of  effect  which  results  from  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  par  vagum,  according  as  it  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
animal,  or  near  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  stomach  ;  Phil.  Trans, 
for  J814,  J).  103.. 5. 
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id  to  show,  that  it  i»  produced  by  the  distending  force  of 
lood  o]>erating  upon  a  contractile  organ,  which  is  entirely 
DBtary,  and,  in  its  ordinary  action,  is  altogether  uncon- 
d  witb  the  nervous  power.  The  diaphragm,  on  the  con- 
,  being  a  voluntary  muscle,  its  contractions  proceed  upon 
isient  principle.    But  as  the  power  of  volition  is  conceived 

applied  to  this  part  on  certain  occasions  only,  where  it  is 
lifliry  to  produce  some  extraordinary  effect,  it  still  remains  i. 

I  to  inquire  in  what  way  its  ordinary  contractions  are  pro-  I 

1 ;  whether  by  a  stimulus  acting  directly  upon  a  contractile  | 

as  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  or  whedier  the  stimulating  f 

,  IB  always  transmitted  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  i 

lere  are  many  circumstances,  which  characterize  the  con-  ^ 

.CD  of  the  diaphragm,  that,  at  first  view,  might  induce  us  «< 

Bclude  that  it  is  produced  in  the  first  of  these  ways,  and  ^ 

it  ought  to  be  classed  among  what  are  termed  the  vital 
08.  It  commences  immediately  at  birth,  and  continues 
after  to  exercise  its  functions,  without  interruption,  in  a 
ant  and  regular  manner,  unlike  the  generality  of  the  ac-  i| 

depending  on  the  ner\'ous  influence,  which  are  excited  on  1 

'm  occasions  only,when  the  specific  stimulus  is  applied.  But  I? 

ithstanding  this  analogy,  we  shall  find,  upon  a  more  accu-  | 

ncamination  of  the  phenomena,  that  we  cannot  refer  the 
"action  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  first  class  of  functions.  In 
list  place,  we  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  stimulus 
)diately  applied  to  the  part,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect, 
far  as  we  can  form  any  judgment  of  the  cause  which 
the  contraction,  it  would  appear  to  be  one  which  must 
biough  the  ner>'es,  for  although  we  are  not  very  well  able 
ace  the  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  in  this 
yet  it  would  appear  that  the  uneasy  sensation  which  we 
nence,  when  the  lungs  do  not  receive  their  due  supply  of 
air,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the 
bragm  . 

lis  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  referring  to  the  ana- 
cal  structure  of  the  parts,  and  especially  to  the  origin  and 
le  of  the  nerves  which  are  transmitted  to  the  diaphragm. 
]  their  situation  they  are  less  exposed  to  injury  than  many 
r  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  but  it  appears,  that  when- 
these  nerves  are  affected  by  any  cause,  either  morbid  or 
lental,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  proportionally  im- 

may  here  recur  to  the  inquiry,  which  was  instituted  in  a  preceding  part 
t  chapter,  into  the  cause  of  the  alternation  of  inspiration  and  expiration ; 
tMn  tne  above  remarks,  it  would  appear  to  be  ultimately  referable  to  the 
y  sensation  experienced  in  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  by  which  this 
is  stimulated  to  contract.  Adelon  conceives  that  this  uneasy  sensation 
logous  to  that  experienced  by  the  stomach  from  the  want  of  food  ; 
ol.  t.  iii.  p.  152  ;  the  resemblance  in  the  two  cases  is,  however,  rather 
lal  than  real. 
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paired.  We  have  se^i  with  respect  to  the  heart,  that  if  the 
structure  of  the  organ  itself  be  sound,  and  its  vessels  properly 
supplied  with  arterial  blood,  so  as  to  maintain  the  contractility 
of  its  fibres,  its  action  may  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  as  long  as  the  blood  continues  to  be  poured  into  its 
cavities,  although  its  communication  with  the  brain  be  entirely 
destroyed.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  diaphragm,  for  if 
its  nerves  be  injured  or  divided,  it  appears  that  its  contrac- 
tion is  completely  destroyed,  and  its  functions  suspended,  unless 
it  be  excited  by  an  artificial  stimulus'.  Hence  we  learn,  that 
we  are  to  consider  the  muscular  power,  which  is  exercised  in 
respiration,  as  being  intermediate  in  its  nature  between  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  which  are  entirely  voluntary,  such  as  those 
of  locomotion,  and  of  those  which,  like  the  heart,  are  com- 
pletely involuntary.  The  final  conclusion  which  we  must  draw 
irom  these  observations  will  be,  that  there  is  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  nervous  system  and  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the  circulation, 
which  is  essentially  independent  of  the  nerves,  although  occa- 
sionally subject  to  their  influence^. 

The  celebrated  experiment  of  Vesalius',  but  of  which  Hooke 

'  This  was  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  LegaDois,  in  which 
upon  successively  removing  the  different  portions  of  the  brain,  he  always 
found  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  to  be  destroyed,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  this  part. 

^  The  observations  of  Dr.  rhilip  on  tliis  point  are  very  judicious,  although 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  objection  to  the  phraseology  which  he  employs. 
He  clearly  points  out  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  Legallois  experienced 
in  explaining  the  phenomena,  and  reconciling  them  to  his  system.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Philip's  view  of  the  subject,  the  lungs  are  supplied  with  percep- 
tion, or  as  he  terms  it,  sensorial  power,  by  means  of  the  par  vagum,  so  that 
it  is  through  their  intervention  that  the  uneasy  feeling  is  conveyed  to  the 
sensorium,  which  ensues  from  the  defect  of  fresh  air  in  the  vesicles ;  Inquiry, 
p.  207,  268 ;  also  Quart.  Journ.  v.  xiv.  p.  98  et  seq.  The  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  parts,  and  the  experiments  of  Legallois,  to  which  he  refers,  render 
this  opinion  probable ;  yet  there  is  still  considerable  difficulty  in  conceivii^ 
how  tne  state  of  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  cavities  can  act  upon  the  nerves, 
and  we  have  yet  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
8th  pair  and  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  student  may  peruse  with  advanti^ 
Bichat's  remarks,  *♦  Sur  la  Vie,"  &c.  p.  2.  Art.  10.  §  2.  p.  228  et  seq.,  ^e 
object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  it  is  by  an  indirect  effect  ttiat  the  lungs  cease 
to  act  in  conseouence  of  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  also  Art 
11 .  §  2,  where  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  lungs  are  the  intermediate 
organs,  which  cause  the  death  of  the  heart  to  succeed  to  that  of  the  braio. 
With  respect  to  the  effect  of  dividing  the  par  vagum,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  draws  a  conclusion  from  his  experiments  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  natural  deduction  from  them,  ubi  supra,  p.  224. 
There  is  frequently  an  obscurity  in  this  author,  from  his  peculiar  phraseology, 
and  from  his  hypothesis  of  the  two  lives;  but  the  valuable  information  which 
he  affords  us  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  developing  his  meaning  from  the 
metaphysical  language  with  which  it  is  embarrassed.  Sir  B.  Brodie  adopts 
a  conclusion  essentially  the  same  with  the  one  stated  above,  that  when  the 
function  of  the  brain  is  destroyed  respiration  ceases,  although  circulation  is 
still  maintained;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  36. 

'  See  note  in  p.  332. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show  the  importancey  and  to 
deduce  firom  it  the  just  inference,  where,  by  artificially  introduc- 
ing air  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal  that  had  been  apparently 
destroyed  by  interrupting  the  respiration,  the  blood  is  enabled 
to  undergo  its  appropriate  changes  from  the  venous  to  the  arte- 
rial state,  while,  in  proportion  as  this  change  is  effected,  the 
contractility  of  the  heart  is  restored,  seems  to  be  decisive,  in 
pcoDting  out  the  connexion  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs, 
irat  it  does  not  give  us  any  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  lungs  and  the  nervous  system.  In  the  case 
of  the  heart  the  connexion  is  of  an  indirect  kind,  and  takes  place 
by  means  of  a  series  of  intervening  operations,  which  may  be 
clearly  referred  to  distinct  sources,  although  they  become  sooner 
or  later  necessarily  connected  together  and  inseparably  united. 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  life  is  extinguished  by  a  blow  on  the 
head,  by  an  injury  of  the  spine,  or  by  any  of  those  causes  which 
do  not  act  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  instance,  the  immediate 
efiect,  as  far  as  the  respiration  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  diaphragm,  because 
the  nerves  which  give  this  organ  its  power  of  mechanically  con- 
tributing to  the  reception  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  are  no  longer 
aUe  to  transmit  to  it  their  specific  influence. 

The  conclusion,  ihat  one  of  the  remote  effects  of  respiration 
is  to  produce  that  change  in  the  blood,  which  may  enable  it  to 
preserve  the  muscles  in  their  contractile  state,  affords  an  easy 
explanation  of  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion;  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  circulation  the  right  ventricle  is  always  filled  with 
▼enous  blood ;  this  is  then  transmitted  through  the  lungs,  and 
is  brought  to  the  left  ventricle  in  the  arterialized  state.  As  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  be  equally  the  cause  of  contraction  in  both 
the  Tentricles,  it  has  been  asked,  how  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
can  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  manner  by  blood  of  such  different 

aoalities,  or  more  particularly,  how  the  venous  blood  can  enable 
le  right  ventricle  to  contract,  when,  in  other  cases,  arterial 
blood  appears  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  specula- 
tive physiologists  have  given  us  many  answers  to  this  inquiry. 
Some  of  them  have  been  satisfied  with  referring  it  to  the  action 
of  the  vital  principle,  others  have  assumed  certain  specific  pro- 
perties, in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  was  enabled 
to  be  acted  upon  by  venous  blood,  an  hypothesis  which  was 
adopted  even  by  Goodwyn ';  others  have  supposed  that  there 

>  Connexion  of  Life,  &c.  p.  82,  4.  Sec  also  a  posthumous  essay  by 
Dr.  Goodwyn,  in  £d.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxiv.,  where  he  controverts  the 
doctrine  of  Bichat.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Soemmering, 
who  says,  **  Sanguis  nempe  venosus,  aeri  non  admissus,  licet  ventriculuni 
cordis  ptdmonalem  stimulare  queat,  tamen  vcntriculo  cordis  aortici  incitondo 
impar  est;'*  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  76.  And  upon  the  same  principle 
Dr.  PhiUp  observes  that  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  are  *'  fitted  to  obey  dif- 
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« 

waiS  a  kind  of  sympathy  between  tbe'rentricles,  and  others 
again  have  imagined  there  to  be  something  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  contraction  of  one  of 
its  parts  is  necessarily  succeeded  by  that  of  the  remaioing 
part*. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  latter  opinion  must  be  considered  as 
not  ^dthout  some  foundation.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  intricacy  in  the  mechanism  of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  and 
in  the  form  and  disposition  of  its  muscular  fibres,  yet,  as  far  as 
the  present  question  is  concerned,  it  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  composing  one  muscle,  and  will  tlierefore  possess  that 
simultaneous  action  in  its  various  parts,  which  belongs  to  the 
muscles  generally,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  any  one  part 
of  them  is  stimulated,  the  whole  is  thrown  into  contnustioD. 
But  although  this  principle  may  operate  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  correct  or  proper  solution  of  the 
proposed  inquiry.  The  blood  which  is  poured  into  the  Tentii- 
cles  of  the  heart,  and  causes  their  contraction,  acts,  not  by  anj 
specific  properties  which  it  possesses,  but  merely  by  its  me- 
chanical bulk,  while  the  blood  which  imparts  contractility  to 
the  heart  is  contained  in  the  coronary  arteries,  which,  like  the 
other  muscular  arteries,  proceed  fix)m  the  great  trunks  in  their 
vicinity,  and  are  distributed  through  the  whole  substance  of 
the  muscles.  Provided  the  blood  in  these  vessels  be  property 
arterialized,  it  is  immaterial  what  kind  of  blood  enters  the  in- 
terior cavities  of  the  heart ;  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  carry  on  the  circulation  through  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  its  ventricles  were  filled  with  any  fluid  of  the  proper 
temperature  and  consistence,  and  in  the  requisite  proportion'. 

ferent  stimuli;"  Phil.  Trans,  for  1815,  p.  81.  See  also  NicholIs*8  Pathology, 
p.  71*  where  the  author  supposes  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  may 
be  affected  by  the  state  of  the  blood  which  is  poured  into  it. 

^  Haller  formed  a  singular  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  the  venous  blood 
was  the  proper  stimulus  to  the  heart.  He  found  that  when  the  blood  was 
made  to  pass  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  after  it  had  ceased  to  pass 
through  the  lefl  side,  the  contraction  of  the  right  side  remained  longer  than 
that  of  the  lefl;  Sur  les  Part.  sens,  et  irrit.  mem.  2.  ex.  5 15.. 523.  t  i. 
p.  362.. 7. 

•  This  point  is  well  treated  by  Bichat;  Sur  la  Vie,  &c.  Art.  6.  §  2; 
but,  I  beheve,  this  manner  of  viewing  the  subject  is  not  original  in  him,  as 
has  been  intimated  by  some  of  the  French  writers;  See  Cuvier,  Le<j.  d'Anat 
Comp.  t.  IV,  p.  300.  I  recollect  this  doctrine  being  explicitly  taught  by 
Mr.  Allen,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  the  animal  oeconomy,  which  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attend  in  the  years  1796  and  1797.  Mr.  Coleman  con- 
troverts Goodwyn's  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
very  satisfactorily ;  he  supports  his  aipiment  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  foetal 
circulation  ;  Dissert,  p.  40  et  seq.  This  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  Inti- 
mate deduction  from  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments,  in  which  the  action  of 
the  heart  continued  after  the  destniction  of  the  nervous  system,  until,  in 
consequence  of  the  respiration  being  suspended,  the  circulation  also  ceased ; 
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-These  remarks  upon'  the  effect  of  respiration  in  promoting  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  will  enable  us  to  understand 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  from  drowning,  suffocation,  or 
any  other  of  those  accidents  which  prove  fatal  by  preventing 
the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs.  When  the  action  of  the 
pulmonary  organs  was  conceived  to  be  altogether  of  a  mechani- 
cal nature,  the  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  drowning 
or  suffocation  was  ascribed  to  a  mechanical  obstacle  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  was 
supposed  to  be  at  rest,  because  the  blood  was  not  duly  trans- 
mitted to  its  cavities.  We  are,  however,  now  assured  that  no 
obstacle  of  the  nature  formerly  contemplated  exists ;  that  the 
first,  and  indeed  the  essential  effect  of  submersion  is  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  blood,  so  that  it  can  no  longer 
undergo  its  appropriate  change ;  it  is  therefore  carried  into  Uie 
coronary  arteries  in  the  venous  state,  and  hence  the  heart  loses 
its  contractility.  The  various  organs  of  the  body,  all  of  which 
require  for  their  support  a  regular  supply  of  arterial  blood,  are 
consequently  unable  to  perform  their  functions,  and  among 
others,  the  brain  and  ner\'es  lose  their  sensibility,  so  that  all 
ilie  powers,  both  physical  and  vitil,  are  suspended,  and  in  a 
sbort  time  irrecoverably  destroyed.  We  may  consider  ourselves 
as  indebted  to  Goodwyu  for  the  first  consistent  hypothesis  upon 
this  subject ;  for  although  his  ideas  on  some  of  the  subordinate 
points  are  not  altogether  correct,  he  is  fundamentally  right  in 
his  view  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  life  and  the 

PhO.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  36.  Here  the  immediate  effect  depended  upon  the 
wsnt  of  the  appropriate  change  in  the  blood  by  the  air  rendering  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart  no  longer  contractile.  This  subject  has  been  amply 
discussed  by  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  Physiol,  p.  193  et  seq.,  and  still  later  in  an 
elaborate  article,  **  Asphyxia,"  in  the  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  He  controverts  the 
doctrine  of  Bichat,  principally  from  the  alleged  feet,  that  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  lungs  can  restore  the  respiration,  after  the  circulation  has  entirely 
ceased ;  and  also  from  the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Williams  and  Kay, 
which  have  shown,  that  the  blood  ceases  to  be  returned  to  the  heart  while 
it  still  retains  its  contractility ;  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kay  more  particularly 
proTe  this  with  respect  to  the  lefl  side  of  the  heart ;  see  liis  treatise  on 
Asphyxia ;  and  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxix.  p.  37  et  seq.  It  further  appears, 
that  the  obstruction  is  principally  situated  m  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and 
hence,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  question.  Dr.  Alison  concludes,  that  the 
eflect  essentially  depends,  not  upon  the  heart,  nor,  as  some  physiologists 
have  supposed,  upon  the  brain,  but  upon  a  certain  vital  action  of  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  lungs,  which  tends  to  attract  the  blood  towards  them,  and 
which  is  stimulated  into  action  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,  v.  xlv.  p.  103  et  seq..  Dr.  Alison 
has  published  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  performed  in 
order  to  illustrate  his  doctrine.  Dr.  Kay*s  treatise  referred  to  above  deserves 
an  attentive  perusal.  Dr.  Williams's  Essay  **  on  the  cause  and  effect  of  an 
obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,"  in  the  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xix.  p.  524 
eC  seq.,  contains  some  valuable  and  original  observations,  which  have  not 
met  with  the  attention  due  to  their  merit.  Dr.  Roget's  art.  "  Asphyxia," 
in  the  Cyclop,  of  Med.,  contains  many  judicious  remarks.  See  also  Adelon, 
PhysioL  t.  iv.  p.  206  et  seq. 
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function  of  respiration  ^  The  brain  and  nerves  it  appears  are 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  process,  and  only  suffer  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  system ;  a  consideration  which,  although  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  obvious  consequence  of  the  admitted 
facts,  has  not  been  always  borne  in  mind,  and  has  tended  to 
throw  an  air  of  mystery  over  a  subject,  which  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

During  a  certain  period  of  time  the  powers  of  life  are  merely 
suspended,  but  the  parts  not  being  irrecoverably  injured  *,  if  the 

^  See  his  Essay,  sect.  5.  He  clearly  established  the  fact,  respectiiig 
which  the  opinions  of  physiologists  had  been  previously  much  duvided, 
See  Morgagni,  Epist.  No.  19.  §  30,  that  the  introduction  of  water  into  the 
cells  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary  effect  of  submersion  ;  Essay,  p.  10,  14; 
a  fact  which  is  equally  important  in  a  theoretical  and  practical  point  of  view. 
Goodwyn's  experiments  upon  this  point  were  confirmed  by  those  of  Mr.  Kite 
and  Mr.  Coleman;  see  Essay  on  Submersion,  p.  3,  4;  and  on  Suspended 
Respiration,  p.  82,  3;  also  Paris's  Med.  Jur.  v.  ii.  p.  35  et  seq.  On  specu- 
lating upon  the  state  of  the  system  which  is  produced  by  drownine,  many 
physiologists  have  supposed  that  death  is  immediately  caused  by  a  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  functions,  analogous  to,  or  rather  identical  with  ^>op1ex?. 
The  lungs,  it  is  said,  are  in  a  state  of  forced  expiration,  and  are  comj^eCeff 
loaded  with  blood,  sent  into  them  by  the  right  siae  of  the  heart,  which  is  re- 
tained there  in  consequence  of  the  left  ventricle  not  being  able  to  propel  its 
contents.  This  mechanical  congestion  of  the  blood  will  be  communicated  to 
the  whole  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  but  it  is  supposed  that  its  effects  will 
be  more  peculiarly  experienced  in  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  the  vessels  of  that  part.  This  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Kite, 
and  although  I  conceive  it  to  be  incorrect,  it  is  stated  and  enforced  with  con- 
siderable ability ;  Essay,  p.  46,  66,  75,  Mr.  Coleman's  observations  on  the 
above  opinion  may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  refutation  of  it;  Essay,  p.  135. .  144;  but  I  may  remark,  that 
he  appears  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  supposed  coUapse  of  the  lungs ; 
p.  148. .  1.  We  shall  find  many  ingenious  observations  on  the  state  of  the 
functions,  and  on  their  relation  to  each  other,  when  death  is  caused  by  the 
exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  in  Dr.  Edwards's  chapter  on  Asphyxia,  p.  263 
et  seq.  Many  of  the  systematic  nosologists  of  the  last  century  considered  the 
affection  produced  by  submersion  as  a  species  of  apoplexy ;  this  was  the  case 
with  Cullen,  NosoL  t.  ii.  p.  190. 

Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  performed  by  Professor  Meyer,  on  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
lungs  of  drowned  persons.  We  are  informed  that  he  always  found  more  or 
less  fluid  in  the  lungs  after  drowning,  and  that  it  possesseo  the  colour  and 
other  sensible  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  tne  animal  had  been  im- 
mersed. He  employed  water  to  which  the  hydrocyanate  of  potash  had  been 
added,  and  tested  the  fluid  that  was  found  in  the  lungs  with  the  muriate  of 
iron.  It  appears  that  he  performed  15  experiments,  in  which  animals  were 
drowned  under  different  circiunstances,  and  always  with  the  same  results; 
Med.  Repos.  v.  iii.  new  ser.  p.  436.  I  may  remark  that  Haller,  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiry,  thought  tliat  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid  in  which  an  animal  is 
drowned  is  occasionally  found  in  the  lungs,  but  that  fluids  do  not  readfly  pass 
into  them ;  El.  Phys.  xviii.  3.  22,  25. 

'  See  Hunter,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1776,  p.  412  et  seq.  and  the  same  paper 
in  an  improved  form,  in  his  '*  Observations  on  the  Animal  GBconomy,"  p. 
129. .  141.  The  older  writers  were  disposed  to  admit  of  a  much  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  state  of  suspension  than  the  modems  ;  See  Boerhaare,  Pne- 
lect.  §  203 ;  Parr's  Diet.  Art.  '*  Submersion  ;"  also  the  long  and  desultoiy 
suckle  **  Noy8s/'  by  Vaidy,  in  Diet.  Scien.  Med.  t.  xxxvi.  p.  393  et  teq. 
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proper  means  be  resorted  to,  the  actions  of  the  system  may  be 
restored.  These  means  essentially  consist  in  enabling  the  blood 
to  undergo  its  specific  change  in  the  lungs,  by  introducing  into 
them  a  quantity  of  air,  containing  the  requisite  proportion  of 
oxygen.  But  the  various  functions  of  the  body  are  so  con- 
nected together,  that  the  suspension  of  any  one  of  them  is  ne> 
cessarily  attended  with  a  derangement  of  the  whole  machine  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  after  a  very  short  interval,  the 
mere  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  the  lungs  is  not  sufficient  to 
restore  its  action,  because  the  diaphragm,  upon  the  contraction 
of  which  this  action  essentially  depends,  has  now  lost  its  con- 
tractility, in  consequence  of  the  arteries  being  filled  with  venous 
blood.  We  have  therefore  to  direct  our  attention  immediately 
to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  of  the  respiration,  and 
we  attempt  to  induce  the  contraction  of  the  heart  by  stimulants 
appUed  to  it,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  system,  which  may  in- 
curecUy  affect  the  action  either  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  nerves  '. 

There  is  likewise  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  period 
during  which  the  respiration  can  be  suspended,  without  the  interruption  of 
any  of  the  functions.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  narratives  which  we  have  of  the  length  of  time  that  divers 
can  remain  under  water,  are  much  exaggerated.  Boyle,  referring  to  the 
stories  of  divers  remaining  under  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  inrorms  us, 
that  a  person,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  diving,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
goods  m>m  sunk  vessels,  confessed  that  he  could  not  remain  longer  than  two 
minutes  under  water;  Works,  v.  i.  p.  111.  Perceval,  in  his  account  of  Ce\'- 
lon,  p.  64,  5,  states  that  the  pearl  divers  generally  remain  under  water  for 
about  two  minutes,  but  that  in  some  cases,  they  remain  as  long  as  four  or  even 
five,  and  in  one  instance  as  long  as  six  minutes.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Alison,  art,  **  Asphyxia",  in  Cyc.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.  v.  i.  p.  259.  Halley 
observes,  that  few  persons  can  live  longer  under  water  than  half  a  minute, 
but  adds  that  a  professed  diver  may,  by  long  practice,  acquire  the  power  of 
remaining  near  two  minutes ;  Phil.  Trans,  v.  xxix.  p.  493.  Cavallo  is  dis- 
posed to  limit  the  time  to  a  minute  and  a  half;  on  Airs,  p.  26,  7.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, who  has  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  informs  us, 
that  some  of  the  best  divers  in  the  swimming  school  at  Paris  can  remain 
under  water  three  minutes ;  Dc  1* Influence  &c.  p.  269.  Dr.  Paris,  Med. 
Jur.  V.  ii.  p.  34,  resting  his  opinion  on  Sir  B.  Brodie's  authority,  conceives  it 
very  doubtful,  if  the  heart  ever  continues  to  pulsate  for  so  long  as  ^ye  minutes 
after  the  respiration  has  ceased ;  generally  the  interval  is  much  shorter ;  in 
drowning  he  seems  to  limit  it  to  a  few  moments ;  p.  37.  The  stories  that 
are  related  respecting  divers,  he  regards  as  entirely  fabulous  ;  note  in  p.  34. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  bv  Roesler,  from  a  series  of  valuable  and  elaborate 
experiments,  made  expressly  to  elucidate  this  point,  that  the  period  assigned 
by  Sir  B.  Brodie  is  too  limited ;  see  Ed.  Med.  Jour.  v.  xxiii.  p.  207  et  seq. 
For  many  extraordinary  narratives,  see  Elliotson's  Physiol,  p.  225,  note. 

'  The  remarks  and  directions  of  Hunter,  in  the  papers  referred  to  above, 
are  for  the  most  part  very  correct  and  judicious  ;  but  he  has  fallen  into  one 
error  of  importance,  in  recommending  the  application  of  stimulating  vapours 
to  the  interior  of  the  lungs ;  Observ.  on  Anim.  (£con.  p.  136.  Fortunately 
finr  the  patient,  the  natural  actions  of  the  organs  are  commonly  sufficient  to 
exclude  the  vapours,  for  if  they  were  admitted  in  any  considerable  quantity 
siifibcation  would  be  the  consequence.  The  only  use  of  stimulating  vapours, 
is  to  excite  the  nerves  of  the  nose,  which,  by  their  connexion  with  the  respir- 
aloiy  nerves  generally,  may  eventually  stimulate  the  diaphrag;ai  to  couU^c- 
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Of  the^  «t]iiiii]Riits  the  most  effectual  is  caloric,  either  as  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body  generally,  by  placing  it  in  a 
warm  medium,  or  by  a  topical  application  of  it  to  the  legion  of 
the  stomach,  or  to  any  other  part  more  particularly  sensible  to 
its  influence.  With  the  same  intention  we  apply  frictions,  tod 
occasionally  more  powerfiil  stimulants,  sach  as  the  electric  or 
galvanic  shock,  transmitted  through  the  heart  or  the  diaphregmi 
which,  if  judiciously  used,  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  by  the 
power  which  thty  are  known  to  possess  of  exciting  the  contnur- 
tion  of  a  muscle,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  acted  upon  by  any 
other  means.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  die 
above  remarks,  I  have  proposed  only  to  state  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  ought  to  proceed  in  attempting  to  restioio 
the  powers  of  life,  when  they  have  been  suspended  in  conto- 
quence  of  the  want  of  the  due  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs;! 
variety  of  minute,  although  very  important  considerations,  i^ 
naturally  require  our  attention,  depending  upon  the  pecoliv 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  which  must  be  left  to  th 
judgment  of  the  practitioner '. 

ticQ.  The  dirpctioQs  published  by  the  Humane  Societ}',  in  their  latotad- 
Tenis^mcnts.  appear  generally  judicious;  some  of  the  means  formeitjCB- 
pkivt^d  Tere  ax  least  of  Teiy  dubious  udlit}'.  See  a  good  abstract  of  the  sav 
in  Ket's's  Cyclopaedia.  Art.  '*  Drownine.'*  Sir  J.  Gibney*s  proposal  to  e» 
ploy  steam  a»  a  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  restoring  the  heat  of  the  hoij, 
may.  I  conceive,  be  frequently  employed  with  advantage  ;  On  Vapour  Bttfai^ 
p.  135.  6.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  certain  cases  ofsoi- 
pended  animation,  as  in  suflocation  from  carbonic  acid,  and  in  fainting;  vhcR 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm  are  restored  by  appKing  cold  to 
the  surtjce  of  the  body,  and  when  warmth  would  be  un&vourable,  thui  no» 
duciiu:  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  treatment.  But  the  cases  VMI 
cold  is  to  be  applied  are  those  in  which  the  heat  of  the  body  has  not  hem 
abstracted  by  a  cold  medium ;  if  the  temperature  be  much  reduced,  it  w31  ke 
necessanr  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  application  of  wamlk 
I  may  remark,  that  in  the  recovery  from  apparent  drowning,  the  contracdhf 
of  the  muscles,  as  exhibited  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  isn^ 
established  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  restoration  ofuie  sensilMliljib 
thus  illustrating  the  general  position  of  the  independence  of  thefonaerif 
these  powers  upon  the  latter.  An  observation,  the  converse  of  the  Bbovi^ 
tends  to  illustrate  the  same  position,  that  when  suffocation  takes  place,  froa 
any  cause,  volition  ceases  for  a  considerable  time  before  life  is  irrecoto^ 
extinguished.  See  Edwards,  de  1*  Influence  &c.  p.  269.  See  also  the  elaboMK 
art.  **  Submersion'*,  by  Orfila,  in  Diet,  de  Med.  t.xx.  p.  2.et  seq.,  sndtbe 
art.  by  Dr.  Roget  referred  to,  for  the  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  submeniaB* 
>  So  little  conception  had  Boerhaave  of  the  real  objcH^ts  of  respiratioo,  ad 
consequently  of  the  cause  of  death  bv  submersion,  that  he  ccmceived  an 


might  be  rendered  amphibious,  by  frequently  plunging  it  while  joangJBto 
water,  and  thus  prevent  the  dosine  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  dneoB 
arterii>sus.^  Why  we  cannot  live  without  respiration  he  says,  **  nobis  Kpirnn^ 
est,  quod  forsan  nobis,  vestroque  levo,  aliquid  patescet."  Prselect.  noc  aif 
691.  t.  V.  par.  2.  p.  186.  Boerhaave*s  proposal  might  be  pardoned  at  the 
period  when  it  was  advanced,  but  we  can  scarcely  extend  our  apologj  t» 
Beddoes,  who.  not  withstanding  all  the  discoveries  that  liaJd  been  madesincf 
the  time  of  Boerhaave,  seriously  advances  the  opinion,  tliat  "  by  freqaent 
immersion  in  walet,  iVve  association  between  the  movements  of  the  heart  Mid 
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,Xhe  opimon  ibat  one  of  the  remote  efiects  of  respiration  is  to 
palest  llie  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  eYentually  that  of 
Iho-bedy  at  large>  may  be  considered  as  having  originated  from 
0M.iiypothesis  of  Crawford',  respecting  the  source  of  the  in* 
H^fninable  matter  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat 
it  18  generally  admitted,  that  all  the  matter  which  enters  into 
4p  eonposition  of  a  living  organized  body,  is  subject  to  per- 
pp^oal  change,  that  after  having  performed  its  appropriate  fimc- 
Acmh  i^  becomes,  in  some  way  or  other,  altered  in  its  nature,  so 
mifobe  no  longer  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  is  then 
Hiffharged  from  the  system.  Now  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
i%Vy,  the  exchange  of  old  for  new  particles  that  the  body  is  pre- 
mfved  from  decomposition,  and  that  when  this  process  is  sus- 
ptillded  by  death,  so  that  the  effete  matter  can  no  longer  be  car- 
gkMl  offf  a  complete  decomposition  ensues.  The  blood  is  the 
•odima  by  which  this  mutual  interchange  is  effected,  the  veins 
HO  the  channels  by  which  the  matter  is  carried  off,  and  the  lungs 
iBt  the  organ  by  which  it  is  finally  discharged.  Of  all  the  con- 
liStuents  of  the  body,  the  blood,  and  more  especially  its  red 
^bnles,  appears  to  be  the  part  which  is  the  most  subject  to  de- 
spmposition,  and  it  is  accordingly  on  this,  that  the  air  is  con- 
^ved  more  immediately  to  act  in  the  process  of  respiration  ;  it 
■qr  be  &rther  observed,  that  the  first  step  in  the  spontaneous 
lecnniposition  of  animal  matter  consists  in  the  loss  of  a  portion 
if  its  carbon,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
Mi  forms  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  with  the  air  in  the  lungs  \ 


» '  - 


might  perhaps  be  dissolved ;  and  an  animal  be  inured  to  live  commo- 
fbr  any  time,  under  water;"  On  Fact.  Airs,  part  1.  p.  41.  This 
had  been  previously  maintained  by  Buffbn ;  and,  although  it  is  alto- 
without  foundation,  yet,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  it  by  experiment,  he 
~  a  curious  &ct,  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  Lesallois,  and 
|lr*  Edwards,  that  a  newly-born  animal  can  live  without  air  for  a  much 
•pace  of  time,  than  an  adult  of  the  same  species ;  see  Edwards,  De 
&c.  part  3.  chap.  4.  p.  165. .  174.  Buffbn  made  his  experiments 
dogs.  Legallois  and  Edwards  used  rabbits,  cats,  and  other  animals  of 
kinds,  and  found  that  they  could  bear  submersion  in  water  for  nearly 
W^  an  hoar  without  injury ;  it  was  perceived,  however,  that  this  faculty  was 
MO  diminished,  and  that,  after  some  days,  it  was  entirely  lost.  Dr.  Edwards 
Ibund  that  it  was  only  certain  species  of  animals  which  possessed  it,  and 
the  very  important  observation,  that  it  belongs  to  those  only  which 
but  little  power  of  generating  heat  when  newly  bom,  a  circumstance 
seemed  exactly  to  correspond  with  this  capacity  of  remaining  for  acer- 
of  time  without  air.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  observes,  that  animals  which 
are  less  easUy  drowned  than  others,  and  gives  us  the  results  of  some 
iments  on  hedge-hogs  in  proof  of  his  position  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805, 

&  The  same  opinion  had  indeed  been  previously  suggested  by  Priestlev,  see 
pto  S9  p.  339 ;  and  even  the  older  physiolc^sts,  as  may  be  found  m  the 
lieveDoes  to  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  5.  20,  entertained  some  imperfect  ideas 
ftfae  same  nature,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  a  consistent  form  until  the  pub- 
of  Crawford's  work. 
Spallanzani  found  that  the  bodies  of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  worms, 
f  fishes,  oviparous  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  all  deoxidate 
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Of  these  stimulants  the  most  effectual  is  caloric,  either  as  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body  generally,  by  placing  it  in  a 
warm  medium,  or  by  a  topical  application  of  it  to  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  or  to  any  other  part  more  particularly  sensible  to 
its  influence.  With  the  same  intention  we  apply  frictions,  and 
occasionally  more  powerful  stimulants,  such  as  the  electric;  or 
galvanic  shock,  transmitted  through  the  heart  or  the  diaphragin, 
which,  if  judiciously  used,  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  by  the 
power  which  they  are  known  to  possess  of  exciting  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  acted  upon  by  any 
other  means.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  in  ttie 
above  remarks,  I  have  proposed  only  to  state  the  general  prin- 
ciples upon  which  we  ought  to  proceed  in  attempting  to  restore 
the  powers  of  life,  when  they  have  been  suspended  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  want  of  the  due  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs ;  t 
variety  of  minute,  although  very  important  considerations,  will 
naturally  require  our  attention,  depending  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  which  must  be  left  to  ihe 
judgment  of  the  practitioner  *. 

tion.  The  directions  published  by  the  Humane  Society,  in  their  latest  ad- 
vertisements, appear  generally  judicious;  some  of  the  means  formei^y  em- 
ployed were  at  least  of  very  dubious  utility.  See  a  good  abstract  of  the  sane 
in  Hees's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  "  Drowning."  Sir  J.  Gibney's  proposal  to  em* 
ploy  steam  as  a  speedy  and  effectual  method  of  restoring  the  heat  of  the  body, 
may,  I  conceive,  be  frequently  employed  with  advantage  ;  On  Vapour  Baths, 
p.  135,  6.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation,  as  in  suffocation  from  carbonic  acid,  and  in  hunting,  where 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm  are  restored  by  applying  cuM  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  when  warmth  would  be  unfavourable,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  treatment.  But  the  cases  fnien 
cold  is  to  be  applied  are  those  in  which  the  heat  of  the  body  has  not  been 
abstracted  by  a  cold  medium ;  if  the  temperature  be  much  reduced,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  proceed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  application  of  wannth. 
1  may  remark,  that  in  the  recovery  from  apparent  drowning,  the  contracdli^ 
of  the  muscles,  as  exhibited  by  the  action  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  is  re- 
established for  a  considerable  time  before  the  restoration  of  the  sensibility, 
thus  illustrating  the  general  position  of  the  independence  of  the  fonner  of 
these  powers  upon  the  latter.  An  observation,  the  converse  of  the  above^ 
tends  to  illustrate  the  same  position,  that  when  suffocation  takes  place^  from 
any  cause,  volition  ceases  for  a  considerable  time  before  life  is  irrecoverably 
extinguished.  See  Edwards,  de  T Influence  &c.  p.  269.  See  also  the  elaboftte 
art.  *'  Submersion",  by  Orfila,  in  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xx.  p.  2,et  seq.,  and  the 
art.  by  Dr.  Roget  referred  to,  for  the  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  submersion. 

1  So  little  conception  had  Boerhaave  of  the  real  objects  of  respiration,  and 
consequently  of  the  cause  of  death  by  submersion,  that  he  conceived  an  animal 
might  be  rendered  amphibious,  by  frequently  plunging  it  while  young  into 
water,  and  thus  prevent  the  closing  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  Why  we  cannot  live  without  respiration  he  says,  '*  nobis  Kfnmrm 
est,  quod  forsan  nobis,  vestroque  sevo,  aliquid  patescet."  Prselect.  not.  ad.§ 
691.  t.  V.  par.  2.  p.  186.  Boerhaave's  proposal  might  be  pardoned  at  the 
period  when  it  was  advanced,  but  we  can  scarcely  extend  our  apology  to 
Beddoes,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  since 
the  time  of  Boerhaave,  seriously  advances  the  opinion,  that  "by  frequent 
immersion  in  water,  the  association  between  the  movements  of  the  heart  aod 
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l^iopioion  ibat  one  of  the  remote  efiects  of  respiration  is  to 
9Bt  tlie  decomposition  of  the  blood,  and  eventually  that  of 
widy  at  large,  may  be  considered  as  having  originated  from 
lypothesis  of  Crawford',  respecting  the  source  of  the  in- 
awUe  matter  employed  in  the  production  of  animal  heat 
generally  admitt^,  that  all  the  matter  which  enters  into 
NiBposition  of  a  living  organized  body,  is  subject  to  per- 
il change,  that  after  having  performed  its  appropriate  func- 
I9  U  becomes,  in  some  way  or  other,  altered  in  its  nature,  so 
.be  no  longer  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  is  then 
itfged  from  the  system.  Now  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
:  Ibe  exchange  of  old  for  new  particles  that  the  body  is  pre- 
d  from  decomposition,  and  that  when  this  process  is  sus- 
ed  by  death,  so  that  the  effete  matter  can  no  longer  be  car- 
off,  a  complete  decomposition  ensues.  The  blood  is  the 
tin  by  which  this  mutual  interchange  is  effected,  the  veins 
he  channels  by  which  the  matter  is  carried  off,  and  the  lungs 
he  organ  by  which  it  is  finally  discharged.  Of  all  the  cou- 
snts  of  the  body,  the  blood,  and  more  especially  its  red 
lies,  appears  to  be  the  part  which  is  the  most  subject  to  de- 
xwition,  and  it  is  accordingly  on  this,  that  the  air  is  con- 
id  more  immediately  to  act  in  the  process  of  respiration  ;  it 
be  &rther  observed,  that  the  first  step  in  the  spontaneous 
■position  of  animal  matter  consists  in  the  loss  of  a  portion 
carbon,  which  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
brms  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  wiUi  the  air  in  the  lungs  \ 

mWit  perhaps  be  dissolved ;  and  an  animal  be  inured  to  live  commo- 
ff  m  any  time,  under  water;"  On  Fact.  Airs,  part  1.  p.  41.  This 
n  had  been  previously  maintained  by  Buffbn ;  and,  although  it  is  alto- 
'  without  foundation,  yet,  in  endeavouring  to  prove  it  by  experiment,  he 
end  a  curious  &ct,  which  has  been  since  confirmed  by  Leeallois,  and 
Sdwards,  that  a  newly-born  animal  can  live  without  air  for  a  much 
'  space  of  time,  than  an  adult  of  the  same  species ;  see  Edwards,  De 
mce  &c.  part  3.  chap.  4.  p.  165. .  174.  Bufibn  made  his  experiments 
ion.  Lc^lois  and  Edwards  used  rabbits,  cats,  and  other  animals  of 
IS  nnds,  and  found  that  they  could  bear  submersion  in  water  for  nearly 
n  hoar  without  injury ;  it  was  perceived,  however,  that  this  faculty  was 
ttminished,  and  that,  aflcr  some  days,  it  was  entirely  lost.  Dr.  Edwards 
NUid  that  it  was  only  certain  species  of  animals  which  possessed  it,  and 
de  the  very  important  observation,  that  it  belongs  to  those  only  which 
mt  little  power  of  generating  heat  when  newly  bom,  a  circumstance 
■eemed  exactly  to  correspond  with  this  capacity  of  remaining  for  a  cer- 
Mioe  of  time  without  air.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  observes,  that  animals  which 
late  are  less  easily  drowned  than  others,  and  gives  us  the  results  of  some 
ments  on  hedge-hogs  in  proof  of  his  position ;  PhiL  Trans,  for  1805, 

he  tame  opinion  had  indeed  been  previously  suggested  by  Pricstle^%  see 
if  p.  S39 ;  and  even  the  older  ptiysiolc^sts,  as  may  be  found  m  the 
aoes  to  Haller,  El.  Phys.  viii.  5.  20,  entertained  some  imperfect  ideas 
•ame  nature,  but  it  was  not  brought  into  a  consistent  form  until  the  pub- 
n  of  Crawford's  work. 

ytil|«ti^fii  found  that  the  bodies  of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  worms, 
I,  fishes,  oviparous  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  all  deoxidate 
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Hence  it  would  appear  to  be  not  an  unfair  conclusion,  that  the 
cause  which  more  immediately  operates  in  preventing  the  de- 
composition of  the  body,  as  far  at  least  as  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  substances  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  a 
part  of  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  that  if  these  particles  were 
not  removed  from  it  in  proportion  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
would  produce  a  tendency  to  decomposition,  which  would  ter* 
minate  in  complete  disorganization. 

These  remarks  may  assist  us  in  forming  some  judgment 
respecting  the  value  of  an  hypothesis,  which  has  been  very 
generally  adopted,  that  the  power  which  the  living  body  pos* 
sesses  of  resisting  the  tendency  to  decomposition,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  what  has  been  termed  the  vital 
principle.  If  we  examine  the  body  immediately  after  death,  its 
structure  and  composition,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  is  precisely 
similar  to  what  they  were  previous  to  dissolution,  yet  it  soon 
begins  to  exhibit  a  series  of  chemical  changes,  which  will 
eventually  proceed  to  its  complete  destruction,  while,  if  life  had 
continued,  it  would  have  retained  its  form  and  composition  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  This  difference  has  been  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vital  principle,  an 
ageiit  which  is  supposed  to  keep  every  part  of  the  system  in  its 
perfect  state,  and  to  regulate  all  its  functions,  while  conversely, 
the  continuance  of  this  perfection  and  regularity  has  been  as- 
sumed as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  principle. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  the  term  principle  has  been 
correctly  applied  in  natural  philosophy ;  first,  when  we  wish 
to  designate  a  material  agent,  which  produces  some  specific 
effect,  as,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  is  said 
to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and  one  of  the  constituents  of  oak 
bark  is  styled  the  tanning  principle  :  or  secondly,  we  may  cor- 
rectly employ  the  term  principle  to  signify  Uie  cause  of  a 
number  of  phenomena,  which  essentially  resemble  each  other, 
and  which  may  be  all  referred  to  one  or  more  general  laws,  as 
the  principle  of  gravitation  or  the  principle  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion. We  may  then  inquire  how  far  the  term  principle  can  be 
properly  applied  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 

I  feel  little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  cannot  be  used  with 
propriety  in  the  first  sense,  to  designate  any  material  agent, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  those  physiologists  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  **  materia  vitaB,^  and  go  so  fiur  as 
to  describe  its  visible  and  tangible  properties ;  or  of  those  who 

the  air  after  death,  some  of  them  as  much  as  during  life ;  and  this  appean  to 
have  been  the  case  before  any  visible  marks  of  decomposition  coiua  be  ob- 
served; Mem.  sur  le  Respiration,  p.  63,  70,  74, 302,  316.  He  found  the  same 
change  to  be  produced  in  the  air  by  torpid  animals,  although  the  respiration 
seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended ;  p.  77,  108, 185.  The  otMervation,  that  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter  produces  carbonic  acid,  appears  to  have 
been  first  made  by  Priestley ;  On  Air,  v.  iii.  (Ist  ser.)  p.  340,  1. 
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identify  the  cause  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  life  with 
electricity  or  any  analogous  agents  Nor  shall  we  find  the 
term  principle  more  appropriate  when  employed  in  the  second 
sense,  to  express  the  supposed  cause  of  a  series  of  phenomena, 
which  may  be  all  referred  to  one  or  more  general  laws;  for, 
according  to  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  it  by 
those  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  inteUigible 
manner,  the  vital  principle  has  been  employed  to  express  all 
those  actions  which  could  not  be  referred  to  any  other  general 
principle  *•    Besides  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  of  chemistry, 

*  I  shall  defer  the  objectioiis  which,  I  think,  may  be  deduced  against  these, 
ai  well  as  against  the  other  modifications  of  the  material  hypothesis,  to  a 
rabseqnent  part  of  my  work.  At  present,  I  shaD  only  remark,  that  in  sup- 
portiiig  the  doctrine  of  immaterialism,  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  throwing 
out  any  imputation  or  censure  against  either  the  principles  or  talents  of  those 
whom  I  oppose.  Such  a  proceeding  1  should  regard  as  highly  illiberal,  and 
theref<»e  unworthy  of  one  who  professes  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

*  In  order  to  show  that  I  have  not  misrepresented  the  doctrines  that  are 
iMimained  by  many  of  the  modem  physiologists,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
vital  principle,  in  addition  to  the  works  that  have  been  already  alluded  to,  I 
fhaU  subjoin  the  following  references,  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  opinions  of 
the  several  authors :  Barthez,  in  the  introduction  to  his  **  Nouveaux  £1^. 
mens,"  t.  i.  p.  15.  note  2,  speaks  of  the  vital  principle,  as  what  is  proved 
to  exist  by  its  effects,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  adds, 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  like  the  unknown  quantities  in  algebra.     See 
Thomson's  remarks  on  Barthez,  in  his  Life  of  Cullen,  p.  446.  .451.  Dumas, 
EL  Pbys.  t.  1.  p.  61.  (V*  ed.)  in  the  same  manner,  likens  the  vital  principle 
to  die  fetters  z,  y,  z,  as  employed  in  algebra  to  designate  unknown  quantities  t 
aee  also  the  introduction  to  his  second  ed.,  where  he  farther  explains  his  hypo« 
thesis,  and  vindicates  his  claims  to  originality  against  Barthez.    Blumenbach, 
Ibstit.  Physic^  §  SO,  observes  that  the  vital  powers  are  those  which  **  are 
not  referable  to  any  qualities  merely  physical,  chemical,  or  mechanical ;"  a 
fcmark  which  is  strictlv  correct ;  but  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  he  speaks  of  the  "  vital  energy"  as  an  individual  agent,  and  classes 
toflrther  under  the  title  of  **  vita  propria,"  actions  which  have  no  bond  of 
umon,  except  their  bein^  unlike  every  other.    Dr.  Park,  Inquiry,  p.  113, 
am,  "  what  the  vital  prmciple  is  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define ;  but  it  cer- 
tandy  does  not  consist  in  the  functions  which  depend  upon  it.    It  is  the 
canse  and  not  the  efiect"     Plenk,  Hvdrologia,  p.  15,  does  not  hesitate  to 
consider  the  vital  principle  as  one  of  the  elements  of  wliich  the  body  is 
composed.   Virey,  in  comormitv  with  the  method  that  has  been  adverted  to, 
supposes  that  those  animals  that  have  the  power  of  being  multiplied  by 
limsioii,  or  of  repairine  lost  parts,  do  it  by  means  of  *'  a  vital  intelligent 
Ibree  t^'  HiitoSre  des  MoeurB  &c.  t.  i.  p.  485.    The  writer  of  the  valuable 
artide  "  Anatomy,"  in  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyc.  v.  i.  p.  473,  4,  employs  the 
vital  principle  to  explain  every  action  that  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
fer.      Dr.  Fleming,   after  enumerating   the  actions   that  are  peculiar  to 
otganized  bodies,  rdTers  them  all  to  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  an  individual  agent,  yet  he  designates  it  only  by  the  negative 
property  of  being  different  from  all  mechanical  or  chemical  powers ;  Phil,  of 
Zocdoey,  v.  i.  chap.  2.    The  term  vital  principle  is  frequently  employed  by 
Dr.  Pmlip ;  and  although  he  uses  it  in  a  more  guarded  sense,  it  is  liable  to 
the  objections  which  have  been  stated  above.     In  his  essay  in  the  Quart, 
Jounu,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  matured  digest  of  his  physiological  doc- 
trines, he  says  that  the  vital  principle  **bestows  on  bodies  certain  properties  ;*' 
V.  xiii.  p.  97.    If  by  tliis  expression  is  meant  that  animate  possesses  eMi»\<- 
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we  observe  in  the  living  body  various  phenomena  wlrich  essen- 
tially differ  from  these,  and  which  we  must  therefore  l»ciibe  to 

dally  different  properties  from  inanimate  matter,  no  one  can  deny  the  poiition; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  vital  prindplo  b  something 
vhich  can  be  added  to  or  removed  from  bodies,  without  affecting  thcdr  other 
properties,  or  to  designate  a  series  of  phenomena  which  essentially  resemble 
each  other,  we  are  going  beyond  the  limits  of  correct  induction,  and  are 
employing  a  form  of  speech  which  has  given  rise  to  much  misconception  and 
obscurity.  Dr.  Copland,  in  like  manner,  says,  that  the  vital  principle  con- 
trob  the  changes  and  forms  of  matter,  and  that  the  laws  and  affimdei  of 
matter  are  entirely  subject  to  it ;  Trans,  of  Richerand,  p.  532.  Dr.  Philip 
supposes  that  arterial  blood  contains  the  vital  principle ;  Quart.  Joum.  T.xii. 
p.  20,  and  v.  xiii.  p.  112.  The  only  correct  meaning  of  this  phrase  I  appre- 
nend  to  be,  that  the  blood  exhibits  those  properties  which  are  characteristic 
of  life,  viz.  that  it  is  contractile  and  sensitive ;  for  that  the  blood  is  cionnected 
with  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  is  a  position  to  which  no  one  can  olijeot 
Dumas,  who  is  a  zealous  defender  of  the  life  of  the  blood,  EL  Phys.  t.  i.  p. 
454  et  seq.,  extends  this  property  to  the  chyle  also ;  he  speaks  of  it  as 
"  vivant  par  elle-meme,"  **  vivant  de  sa  propre  vie ;"  t,  ii.  p.  45,  6;  and  I 
conceive  that  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  if  we  admit  the  premises.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  contest  merely  regards  a  difference  of  expression  i  hat 
in  answer  to  this  I  reply,  that  when  physiologists  state,  that  oertaui  eSeets 
are  produced  by  the  vital  principle,  if  the  words  have  any  meaniitt,  they 
must  be  intended  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  the  effect  is  perronned, 
whereas  they  only  tell  us  that  the  effect  in  question  is  the  result  of  vitality, 
a  proposition  of  the  truth  of  which  no  one  can  doubt,  but  which  affords  us 
no  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  operation.  Waving,  however,  any  otjee- 
tion  that  there  may  be  against  the  term  vital  principle,  and  employing  it  as 
synonymous  with  life  or  vitality,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been  often  used 
in  a  vague  and  inappropriate  manner.  It  neither  bestows  upon  a  living  body 
its  specific  properties,  nor  is  it  the  consequence  of  these  properties,  or  the 
result  of  organization ;  but  it  is  by  the  existence  of  these  properties  that  life 
is  indicated,  and  in  which  life  consists.  There  are  certain  circumstances  io 
which  the  living  differs  from  the  dead  animal ;  whether  these  circumstances 
may  be  all  resolved  into  the  two  general  principles  of  contractility  and  sensi- 
bility, is  a  point  for  farther  inquiry.  Wc  have  a  valuable  paper  by  Ferriar 
'*  on  the  Vital  Principle,"  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  the.  origin  of 
the  doctrine  and  of  its  successive  development ;  Manchester  Mem.  v.  L 
p.  216  et  seq.;  he  observes,  **it  is  evident  that  we  gain  nothing  by  ad- 
mitting the  supposition,  as  no  distinct  account  is  given  of  the  nature  or 
production  of  this  principle,"  &c.  p.  240.  Sir  £v.  Home  makes  an  observa- 
tion which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  phy- 
siologist; **  it  seems,"  he  says,  **  to  be  a  rule  ot  the  animal  oeconomy  that 
the  laws  of  life  should  not  be  employed  when  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
laws  of  matter  will  answer  the  purpose;"  Lect.  on  Comp.  Anat.  ▼•  Lp. 
477.  We  have  many  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Barclay's  work  oo 
life  and  organization.  Dr.  Milligan's  observations  on  the  term  vital  princi];^, 
and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are,  I  conceive,  correct  and  appropriate; 
Trans,  of  Magendie,  p.  533,  4.  See  Dr.  Elliotson's  remarks  on  the  doctrines 
of  life ;  Physiol,  p.  21  et  seq.;  many  of  them  are  just,  but  I  cannot  assent 
to  all  his  conclusions ;  also  Blandin's  notes  on  Bichat,  '*  Consid.  G^.** 
passim.  I  may  also  refer  to  the  2d  chap,  of  the  4th  book  of  Rudolphfs 
Physiol.,  p.  213  et  seq.  of  the  transl.  by  How.  This  work  contains  many 
judicious  and  philosophical  observations,  but  frequently  mixed  up,  as  I  con- 
ceive, with  a  degree  of  mysticism  and  metaphysical  subtilty.  RudolphTs 
work  is  rendered  valuable  to  the  student  from  the  number  of  references  which 
it  contains.  Many  of  Dr.  Willis's  remarks  on  this  subject  appear  to  me  cor- 
rect and  appropriate;  see  the  Art.  ♦«  Animal,"  in  the  Cyc.  of  Anat.     The 
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some  other  cause;  but  we  fiud  that  these  phenomena  differ 
essentially  among  themselves,  so  that  if  we  make  this  want  of 
resemblance  the  bond  of  union,  we  proceed  upon  the  funda- 
mentally erroneous  plan  of  generalizing  specific  differences,  or 
associating  phenomena,  not  because  they  resemble  each  otlier, 
but  because  they  cannot  be  reduced  under  any  other  class. 
We  may  then  conclude,  that  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  blood 
resists  decomposition  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the 
▼ilal  principle,  if  the  phrase  have  any  definite  meaning,  it  is 
saying  no  more  than  that  the  blood  is  not  decomposed  because 
it  is  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  living  body,  an  assertion 
which  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  but  which  unfortunately 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  our  investigation. 
I  conceive  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not 
admit  of  our  giving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  but 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  imderstand  it,  I  think  it  is  very  evident, 
that  it  depends  upon  no  single  cause  or  principle,  but  upon  the 
conjoined  operation  of  many  actions,  which  together  constitute 
life,  or  by  the  operation  of  which  llie  living  differs  from  the 
dead  animal  ^  The  regular  supply  of  fresh  materials,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  digestive  organs,  the  removal  of  various  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  and  lastly,  the  abstraction  by  the  lungs 
of  the  superfluous  carbon  and  water,  effects  which  depend  upon 
the  imited  agency  of  both  chemical,  mechanical,  and  vital  ac- 
tions, are  among  the  various  causes  which  probably  all  contri- 
bute to  the  ultimate  object'. 

most  complete  view  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Dr.  Prichard's  Essay  on 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle,  a  work  replete  with  learning,  judgment, 
and  candour. 

I  B^dard's  remark  perhaps  comprises  the  most  simple  and  intelligible  view 
of  the  subject :  "  On  appelle  la  vie  Pensemble  des  pnenomi^nes  propres  aux 
corps  organises  ;'*  Elem.  d*Anat.  p.  4. 

'  The  doctrines  of  Hunter  on  the  subject  of  vitality  have  had  so  extensive 
MB  influoice  upon  the  opinions  of  the  English  physiologists,  that  it  becomes 
a  question  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  them  with  accuracy.  But  even 
the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Hunter  admit,  that  this  eminent  physiologist 
was  not  fortunate  in  the  explanation  of  his  principles,  and  that,  m  justice  to 
his  memory,  when  speaking  of  his  theories,  we  should  not  take  his  literal 
expressions,  but  the  general  scope  and  tenor  of  his  doctrines.  Nor  shall  we 
find  our  difficulties  removed  by  the  expositions  that  have  been  given  of 
them  by  his  commentators.  1  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Abcmethy  has  at- 
tribated  sentiments  to  Hunter,  which  are  not  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  him. 
Identifying,  as  it  appears,  his  own  ideas  with  those  of  Hunter,  Mr.  Aber- 
Iwthy  expressly  states  his  opinion  that  **  irritability  is  the  effect  of  some  sub« 
tfle,  mobile,  invisible  substance  superadded  to  the  evident  structure  of  mus- 
cles, or  other  form  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  as  magnetism  is  to  iron, 
and  as  electricity  is  to  various  substances  with  which  it  may  be  connected ;" 
Inq.  into  Hunter^s  Theory,  p.  39.  He  aflerwards  develops  at  some  length 
the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  regard  electricity  asT  the  immediate  cause  of 
tiie  phenomena  of  life  ;  p.  38.  .44.  Although  not  exactly  a  believer  in  the 
existence  of  the  animal  spirits,  he  thinks  that  the  nerves  contain  *'  a  subtile 
and  mobile  substance  *,**  p.  69 ;  and  he  finally  concludes  that  **  if  the  vital 
principle  of  Mr.  Himter  be  not  electricity,  it  is  something  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ;**  p.  68.    Nothing,  it  will  be  observed,  can  be  more  etvAic\i  iVxaxi  lAx. 
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The  next  of  the  remote  effects  of  respiration  which  were 
enumerated  above,  is  the  share  which  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  in  completing  the  process  of  assimilation.  Arterial  is  said 
to  differ  from  venous  blood  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
crassamentum,  and  as  we  conceive  that  the  crassamentum  is 
immediately  produced  from  the  chyle,  which  enters  the  vessels 
just  before  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  Cuvier',  that  the  conversion  of  chyle  into 
fibrine  is  one  important  office  which  is  served  by  the  lungs. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  foundation  for  this 
opinion,  yet  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  more  analogous  to  the 
usual  operations  of  the  animal  (economy,  to  ascribe  the  effect 
rather  to  secretion  than  to  respiration ;  and,  as  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  it  in  arterial  blood,  even  were  the  &ct  completely 
established,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  referred  more  to  the  ab- 
straction of  a  portion  of  the  water  and  serum  in  the  lungs,  and 
to  a  deposition  of  crassamentum  by  the  capiUary  arteries  that 
are  distributed  over  the  muscles,  than  to  the  production  of  it  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels.  At  the  same  time  we  may  admit,  that 
the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  during  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  will  tend  to  bring  it  into  that  condition  which  fits  it 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  necessary  waste  of  the  body, 
and  maintaining  the  various  functions  in  their  perfect  state'. 

The  hypothesis  that  was  adopted  by  the  older  physiologists, 
and  which  was  embraced  by  Boerhaave ',  that  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  lungs,  receives  its  peculiar  organization, 
and  especially,  that  the  red  globules  are  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  it,  while  it  circulates  through  the  pulmonary 

Abernethy's  declaration,  that  life  consists  in  an  independent  material  agent, 
superadded  to  the  visible  corporeal  frame,  yet  I  conceive  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  such  was  the  conviction  of  Hunter,  although  he  mig^t  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  some  speculations  of  this  nature.  In  Dtmcan*s  Med. 
Com.  V.  ii.  p.  198.. 2,  we  have  a  brief,  but  correct  summary  of  Hunter^s 
doctrines,  as  far  as  respects  the  vitality  of  the  blood. 

*  Cuvier  argues,  that  as  respiration  separates  carbon  and  hydrogen  from 
the  blood,  it  will  leave  in  it  a  greater  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  as  respira- 
tion maintains  the  contractility  of  the  system,  it  is  probable  that  it  does  it 
by  leaving  a  greater  proportion  of  tliat  body  in  which  alone  contractility  re- 
sides ;  Leqons,  t  i.  p.  91,  2.  See  also  Young's  Lect.  v.  i.  p.  739  ;  Thom- 
son's Chem.  V.  v.  p.  629,  0 ;  and  Prout,  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xiii.  p.  278.  Van 
Sweiten,  in  his  comment^  to  the  97th  Aphorism,  observes  that  the  air  may 
have  some  effect  in  assimilation  and  sanguification ;  t.  i.  p.  136,  7.  When 
the  old  physiologists  speak  of  a  pabulum  vitse  existing  in  the  air,  they  pro- 
bably attached  no  very  determinate  meaning  to  the  expression,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  intended  to  designate  by  it  a  nutritive  substance. 

3  A  new  hypothesis  of  respiration  has  been  lately  advanced  by  the  ProC 
Gmclin,  Tiedemann,  and  Mitscherlich.  They  conceive  that  oxygen  unites 
in  the  lungs  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  producing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
also  acetic  acid ;  this  latter  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  exists  in 
the  blood,  and  disengages  carbonic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  is  diseiigaged  by 
means  of  the  urine  and  perspiration,  when  the  soda  obtains  carbonic 
from  the  constituents  of  the  blood ;  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  v.  L  p.  590. 

»  Pn^ecL  notae  ad  §  200.  t.  ii.  p.  93 ;  §  210.  p.  115,  6. 
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vessels,  is  entirely  without  proof,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formed  principally  because  it  was  difficult  to  assign  any  other 
effect  which  the  air  could  produce  upon  the  blood. 

There  is  a  singular  state  of  the  system,  to  which  certain  ani- 
mals are  incident,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  respira- 
tion; the  apparent  suspension  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
functions  by  cold,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  torpidity 
or  hybernation.  It  appears  not  to  be  confined  to  any  peculiar 
anatomical  structure',  nor  to  anyone  of  the  great  classes  of 
animals,  but  seems  rather  to  exist  in  all  cases  where  tlie  situa- 
tion or  circumstances  of  the  individual  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  torpid  state,  thus  af- 
fording us  an  insight  rather  into  the  final,  than  the  efficient 
cause.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  to  bear  a  close  analogy 
to  sleep ',  and,  although  I  apprehend  we  shall  find  that  tiie 
idea  has  been  carried  too  far,  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  appears 
to  exist ;  and,  consequently,  the  states  of  sleep  and  torpidity 
may  tend  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other. 

Although  in  the  torpid  state  all  the  powers  and  functions  are 
more  or  less  affected,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  respiration  is 
that  in  which  the  change  is  first  experienced.  In  proportion 
as  the  animal  becomes  torpid,  the  action  of  the  limgs  is  dimi- 
nished, until  it  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether  ceases " ;  the  cir- 

1  Edwards,  De  I'lnfluence  &c.  p.  471,  2  ;  also  p.  148,  where  he  gives  a 
list  of  the  animals  that  become  torpid  in  the  climate  of  France.  Sir  A.  Car- 
lisle has  indeed  described  a  peculiar  conformation  in  the  CTeat  veins  of  the 
hybemating  mammalia ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  other 
msses  of  animals,  nor  is  it  very  obvious  what  purpose  it  serves ;  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1805,  p.  17  ;  see  also  Fleming's  Phil,  of  Zoology,  v.  ii.  p.  45  et 
seq.  Cuvier  informs  us  that  some  hybemating  animals  have  certain  fatty 
appendages,  connected  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  probably  serve  to 
retain  the  heat  of  the  internal  parts ;  but  he  remarks  that  this  structure  is  by 
no  means  general;  Le^.  d'Anat.  comp.  t.  iv.  p.  91,  2.  Otto,  of  Berlin,  in- 
forms us,  tnat  certain  peculiarities  in  the  sanguiferous  system  of  hybemating 
animak,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Mangili  and  Saissy,  do  not  exist; 
Inst.  Joum.  No.  3.  p.  585,  6. 

'  EUiotson's  notes  to  Blumenbach's  Physiol,  p.  182;  Reeve  on  Torpidity, 
p.  136. 

s  Spallanzani,  M6m.  p.  77,  107 ;  Fleming's  Zool.  v.  ii.  p.  53.  .6;  Reeve 
on  Torpidity,  §  3.  p.  21  et  seq. ;  Edwards,  De  I'lnfluence  &c.  p.  149  ;  art. 
*'  Hybernation,"  in  Brewster.  Dr.  Ellis  has  observed  this  to  be  the  case 
with  snails ;  the  authors  who  have  described  the  state  of  torpidity  do  not 
quite  agree  respecting  the  fact,  whether  the  respiration  be  entirely  suspended 
when  the  torpor  is  complete.  On  the  one  hand,  we  might  suppose  it  was 
the  case,  as  Spallanzam  informs  us,  M^m.  p.  68.  109 ;  Rapports,  t.  ii.  p.  207, 
that  torpid  ammals  are  not  affected  by  being  immersed  in  carbonic  acid,  or 
other  noxious  gases.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  tliat  they  slightly 
deoxidate  the  air,  an  effect  which  he  supposes  may  be  produced  by  the 
ikin ;  p.  77.  I  should,  however,  conceive  that  the  action  of  the  skin  could 
not  continue  in  the  living  animal,  after  that  of  the  lungs  was  suspended. 
With  respect  to  some  of  the  lower  tribes,  he  states,  that  caterpillars, 
when  perfectly  torpid,  do  not  affect  the  air  in  any  perceptible  degree; 
Rapports,  t.  i.  p.  30, 1.  Fish,  it  would  appear,  do  not  become  perfectly  tor- 
pid, but,  in  great  degrees  of  cold,  have  all  their  functions  weakened;  «kxvd 
proiduce  a  proportionable  ^csa  effect  upon  the  air ;  ibid.  1. 1.  p.  451  ^1  «^. 
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oi^tj^xvas  well  as  the  functions,  of  digestionV^CKvetioii^  and 
f^^oflption  we,,  in  Uk«  maimer^  nearly  suspended!^; -and  the 
ij^mperature  is  reduced  almost  to  that  of  the  surroimdnig  me- 
4jvu7i'.  .Various  opinions  have  been  fonned  respecting  the 
pau$e  of  hybernation,  for  although  there  seemed  to  be  a  fieces- 
saxy  connexion  •between  the  application  of  a  diminished  teiiF* 
perature  and  the  torpidity  of  the  functions,  yet  we  were  not  aWe 
to  explain  why  certain  animals  only  experienced  this  effect 
from  cold,  or  how  they  were  able  to  bear  this  suspension  of  all 
their  functions,  without  the  body  being  decomposed,  or  its 
powers  being  irrecoverably  destroyed. 
.  An  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  the  difficulty  appears  lobe 
afforded  us  by  the  experiments  of  De  Saissy,  who  found 
that  hybemating  animals  possess  the  power  of  producing  heat 
in  a  less  degree  than  other  animals  with  warm  bloody  so  that 

The  accounts  that  are  collected  by  Dr.  Fleming  seem  to  indicate,  that  in 
n)ost  cases  the  lungs  are  not  entirely  passive,  and  this  may  be  inferred  from 
the  remarks  of  Reeve.  The  same  was  likewise  the  result  of  the  experiments 
of  Mangili ;  Ann.  de  Mus.  t.  ix.  p.  106  et  seq.  But  it  is  not  improbableihat 
when  the  anhnals  are  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  a  little  degree 
of  action  may  be  induced  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  which  did  not  previously 
exist  there.  The  results  of  Spal1anzani*s  experiments  on  the  respiration  of 
various  animals  of  the  lower  orders,  in  many  of  which  the  effect  of  tempe- 
rature was  particularly  attended  to,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Rapports,"  t*  i. 
p.  186,  7  ;  249,  0 ;  468. .  1.  See  also  some  observations  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Hall ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1832,  p.  321  et  seq. 

'  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kirby,  that  hybemating  animals,  even  if  they  be 
kept  warm  during  their  ordinary  period  of  repose,  are  not  inclined  to  taike 
food  ;  thus  indicating,  tliat  the  torpid  state  of  the  digestive  orgasis  is  rather 
a  contemporaneous  occurrence,  than  an  effect  of  that  of  the  drculatioD  and 
respiration  ;  see  the  art.  **  Herpetolog}*,"  in  Brewster,  v.  xL  p.  16. 

'  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  2.  7.  We  have  a  curious  account  by  Bfajor 
General  Davies,  of  the  jumping  mouse  of  Canada ;  during  its  state  of  hyfaier- 
nation,  which  lasts  for  between  seven  and  eight  months,  it  lies  closely  rolled 
up,  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clay,  and  in  this  state  lies  buried 
some  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  during  this  long  period, 
all  means  of  obtaining  nutrition  must  be  effectually  precluded ;  Lin.  Trans, 
v.  iv.  p.  156  et  seq.  In  tab.  8.  fig.  6.  we  have  a  representation  of  the  per- 
fectly globular  form  which  the  animal  assumes.  There  was  an  opinion  cur- 
rent among  the  Romans,  that  dormice  became  fatter  during  the  state  of  hy- 
bernation ;  see  Martial,  lib.  xiii.  ep.  59  ;  but  it  appears  firom  Barrington,  that 
this  is  contrary  to  the  fact ;  we  also  learn,  from  tne  same  authority,  tliat  the 
circulation  is  not  entirely  suspended  during  the  hybernation  of  these  animals ; 
Miscellanies,  p.  167,  8. 

>  Hunter  on  the  Anim.  CEcon.  p  111.  et  seq. ;  Carlisle,  PhO.  Trans.  Utf 
1805,  p.  17 ;  Fleming's  Zool.  vol.  ii.  p.  50  et  seq.;  Reeve  on  Torpid,  p.  12. 
Flourens  informs  us,  that  in  the  lethargy  produced  by  cold,  the  respiration  is 
totally  suspended,  and  the  circulation  nearly  so,  and  that  the  temperature  fiiUs 
nearly  to  the  freezing  point  of  water  ;  Brewster's  Journ.  v.  ii.  p.  1 1 1  et  seq. 
It  would  appear  that  respiration  is  the  function  which  is  the  first  affected  and 
suffers  in  the  greatest  degree.  We  have  some  experiments  of  Dr.  M.  Ed- 
wards which  bear  upon  this  point ;  the  conclusion  wliich  he  deduces  from 
them  is,  that  whatever  diminishes  the  energy  of  any  of  the  vital  functions  im- 
mediately affects  the  respiration ;  as  sleep,  defective  nourishment,  fatigue,  and 
cold  ;  art.  "  Respiration,"  in  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat. 

^  Edwards,  De  Tlnfluence  &c.  par.  3.  ch.  2.  v^-  151  etseq. 
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wben  ibe  atmospheric  temperature  falls  below.a  certain  standard, 
which  ia  unifonn  for  each  species,  their  animal  heat  declines  to 
a  degree  which  is  unable  to  support  their  contractility,  and  of 
covae  all  the  functions  that  depend  upon  it  What  peculiarity 
it  is  in  these  animals  which  enables  them  to  maintain  their  vital 
powers  in  the  dormant  state,  seems  still  very  difficult  to  explain ; 
but  this  subject  will  be  considered  with  more  advantage  when 
we  have  proceeded  farther  in  our  examination  of  the  various 
functions. 

There  is  another  curious  inquiry  connected  with  the  function 
of  respiration,  how  is  the  change  in  the  blood  effected  in  the 
foetus  ?  The  foetal  heart  is  supplied  with  blood,  which  exhibits 
the  arterial  properties  ^,  and  gives  the  muscular  fibres  sufficient 
contractility  to  maintain  the  circulation,  before  the  air  can  have 
access  to  the  lungs ;  whence  then  does  the  blood,  in  this  case, 
acquire  its  oxygen,  or  by  what  means  does  it  discharge  its  su- 
pei4uous  quantity  of  carbon  ?  This  point  has  been  long  the 
sulject  of  discussion  among  physiologists,  and  notwithstanding 
some  important  observations  that  have  been  made  respecting  it 
by  the  modems,  we  shall  find  that  it  still  requires  farther  investi- 
gation. The  lungs  of  the  foetus  are  in  an  imperfect,  or  raUicr  in  a 
partially  developed  state,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
organs,  the  object  of  which  is  prospective.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  describe  the  peculiarity  of  the  foetal  circulation, 
which  essentially  consists  in  a  small  portion  only  of  the  blood 
being  transmitted  through  the  lungs ;  we  shall  also  find  that 
the  blood  does  not  experience  that  change  in  them  which  is 
effected  after  birth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  observe  this 
same  change  to  take  place  in  a  different  organ.  The  foetus  is 
connected  with  the  mother  by  a  large  cellular  mass,  spread  over 
the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  which  consists  esscntiall}* 
of  two  parts,  termed,  firom  their  connexions,  the  foetal  and  the  ma- 
terual  placenta ',  each  of  them  being  attached  to  the  circula- 

'  Althongh  this  is  the  opinion  which  is,  I  believe,  generally  entertained, 
yet  it  18  necessary  to  observe  that  there  are  some  physiologists  of  great 
eminence,  who  do  not  admit  that  any  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fcetal  blood,  corresponding  to  the  arterial  and  venous 
states.  See  Bichat,  Sur  la  Vie  &c.  p.  190,  1,  and  Anat.  g^n.  t.  ii.  p.  344; 
Cavier,  Le^ns,  t.  iv.  p.  298;  Berzelius,  Anim.  Chem.p.  41  ;  Young's  Med. 
Lit.  p.  505;  Magendie,  Physiologie,  t.  ii.  p.  438;  and  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iv. 
p.  405.  I  cannot  but  feel  surprise  at  such  an  opinion,  as  in  some  cases  where  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  foetus  immediate^  after  its  extraction 
from  the  uterus,  the  different  colours  of  the  blood  in  the  funis  appeared  quite 
obvious,  thus  agreeing  with  the  observations  of  Dr.  Jeffray ;  De  Placenta,  p. 
41.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Milligan,  that  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  Dr.  Jeffiray  have  been  lately  confirmed  by  Dr.  Campbell ;  Trans,  of  Ma- 
gendie, p.  598,  9.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Holland  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Physiology  of  the  Fcetus,  and  especially  his  4th  chapter,  on  its  functions. 
I  may  also  re&  to  Tiedemann,  Tab.  Arter.  No.  38,  where  the  different  colours 
mark  the  different  states  of  the  blood  in  the  umbilical  cord. 

'  What  I  have  stated  in  the  text  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  investigations  of  the  Hunters.    The  \&\ie  te- 
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lion  of  the  fcetus  and  the  mother  respectiTdy,  but  which,  so  far 
as  we  are  entitled  to  judge  from  various  experiments  that  have 
been  performed  expressly  to  decide  the  question,  have  no  direct 
vascular  connexion  with  each  other '.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  blood  which  is  sent  from  the  fcetus  along  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  placenta  in  the  venous  state  is  returned  m  the  arterial 
state,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  this  organ  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  lungs,  or  produces  the  chemical  change  in 
the  blood  which  fits  it  for  the  support  of  life. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  a  direct  vascular  communication,  and  we  can 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  minute  vessels  of  the 
placenta,  like  those  of  the  lungs,  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
exhaling  through  their  coats  the  substances  necessary  for  effect- 
ing the  change,  the  arteries  of  the  maternal  placenta  exhaling 
oxygen  and  absorbing  carbon,  while  those  of  the  fcetal  placenta 
perform  the  reverse  operation '.    It  must  farther  be  remarked, 

searches  of  Dr.  R.  Lee  seem,  however,  to  have  proved,  that  there  is  no 
actual  division  of  the  placenta  into  a  maternal  and  a  foetal  portion,  the  whole  of 
it  being  composed  **  solely  of  a  congeries  of  the  umbilical  vessels."  He  is 
also  led  to  conclude,  '*  that  there  is  no  communication  between  the  uterus 
and  the  placenta  by  large  arteries  and  veins  ;"  PhiL  Trans,  for  1882,  p.  57 
et  scq. 

'  Haller,  El.  Phvs.  xxix.  3.  28 ;  Blumenbach*s  Inst.  Physiol.  $  575.  p.  320 ; 
Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  443 ;  Monro's  (terdus)  Elem.  v.  ii.  p.  6CNB ;  See 
also  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  v.  i.  sect.  38 ;  Jeffiray,  de  Placenta,  p.  32  ;  Murat, 
Art  "  Foetus,"  in  Diet.  Sc  M^.,  where  the  reader  may  find  a  more  copious 
than  select  list  of  references.  See  also  the  elaborate,  but  somewhat  diffuse 
art.  **  Oeuf,  by  Desormeaux,  in  Diet,  de  M^.  t.  xv;  he  believes  in  the 
existence  of  a  direct  vascular  connexion  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus, 
founding  his  belief  on  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Williams ;  p.  309,  0.  I  may 
also  refer  to  the  art.  **  Foetus",  by  Dug^,  in  Diet.  Med.  Chir.  prat.  t.  viiLp. 
290  et  seq.,  where  we  have  many  important  physiological  observations,  although 
the  author  professes  to  treat  exclusively  on  its  diseases.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
announce  the  curious  discovery,  that  the  red  globules  in  the  blood  of  the 
foetus  differ  in  their  form  and  volume  from  those  of  the  adult,  the  former  being 
double  the  size  of  the  latter  ;  this  fact,  if  it  be  confirmed,  must  decide  the 
question  respecting  the  vascuJar  communication  in  the  negative ;  Ann.  Chim. 
et  Phys.  t.  xxix.p.  108;  and  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  iv.  p.  499.  The  instances, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  of  extra- uterine  foetuses,  appear  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  direct  vascular  communi- 
cation. The  foetal  placenta,  in  these  cases,  attaches  to  any  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  which  it  is  contiguous,  and  in  this  state  the  foetus  grows 
and  is  nourished,  although  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  have  no  vascular  connexion 
with  the  organs  to  which  it  is  attached.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  detailed 
by  Dr.  Baillie,  with  that  perspicuity  and  correctness  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  author ;  Works,  by  Wardrop,  v.  i.  p.  226  et  seq.  See  also  a 
case  of  this  description  by  Lallemand,  Observ.  Pathol,  p.  17  et  seq.  Such 
cases  afford  us  very  interesting  examples  of  the  powers  of  the  system  to  adapt 
themselves  to  extraordinary  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  their  Aaanmii^ 
vicarious  functions. 

'  Mayow  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  entertained  a  correct  opinioo 
respecting  the  use  of  the  placenta,  as  an  organ  supplementary  to  the  lungs ; 
he  also  extended  his  views  to  the  chick  in  ovo ;  Tract,  p.  131  et  seq.  He  had 
not,  however,  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nitio-aerial 
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that  a  small  quantity  of  efiect  is  all  that  we  require  in  the  case 
of  the  foetus,  some  of  its  functions  being  not  yet  called  into  ac- 
tioUy  and  the  remainder  acting  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  the 
mother  still  supplymg  the  wants  of  the  fcetus  and  superseding 
many  of  those  causes  of  expenditure  which  exist  in  the  animal 
after  birth  \ 

particles  were  obtained  by  the  blood  of  the  foetus,  or  by  the  fluids  of  the  egg ; 
p.  313, 318,  322.  Ray  states  his  opinion  on  this  point  very  clearly ;  he  says 
dbat  the  foetus  '*  receives  air.  .from  the  maternal  blood  by  the  placenta  uterina 
•  .,**  an  opinion  which  he  informs  us  he  obtained  from  Dr.  £d.  Hulse;  Wisdom 
of  God  &c.  p.  73.  This  doctrine,  after  that  period,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most forgotten  or  neglected,  until  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Before 
that  time  the  placenta  was  regarded  as  an  organ  of  nutrition,  and  the  great 
subject  of  controversy  was,  whether  the  foetus  was  nourished  entirely  by  this 
organ,  or  by  the  placenta  in  conjunction  with  the  mouth.  A  good  view  of  the 
aUiie  of  opmions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  centuiy  m^  be  found  in  two 
papers  in  the  1st  and  2nd  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  by  Gibson, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  171  et  seq.,  who  maintained  that  the  foetus  is  nourished,  partly  by 
the  placenta  and  partly  by  the  liquor  amnii,  and  by  Monro,  primus,  vol.  ii. 
p.  121  et  seq.,  who  argued  that  the  placenta  is  the  only  organ  concerned. 
Neither  of  these  writers  had  any  idea  of  the  placenta  being  an  organ  supple- 
mentary to  the  lungs,  nor  do  their  contemporaries  in  general  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  any  such  or^an.  I  may  remark  that  Mayow  sup- 
posed the  placenta  to  perform  the  ofiice  of  nutrition,  as  well  as  to  produce 
the  appropriate  change  in  the  blood ;  p.  319,  322.  Some  physiologists  who 
oonceived  it  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  purged  or  purified,  as  they 
expressed  it,  during  tne  course  of  the  circulation,  supposed,  from  the  great 
sise  of  the  liver,  that  it  performed  this  office.  Haller  discusses  the  question 
ocmceming  the  share  which  the  placenta  has  in  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  ; 
EL  Phys.  xxix.  3.  10,  1 ;  he  dismisses  the  inquiry  respecting  any  farther  use 
which  the  placenta  may  serve  in  a  very  few  words,  and  although  he  refers  to 
liayow,  he  does  not  attach  any  importance  to  his  doctrine,  §  37.  Sir  E. 
Home  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  blood  of  the 
ftetus,  in  the  various  classes  of  animals,  is  enabled  to  undergo  its  appropriate 
change,  either  by  beinff  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  of  water  containing  a  portion  of  Air  dissolved  in  it, 
as  in  various  species  of  aquatic  animals,  or  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  mother, 
as  in  the  mammalia ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1810,  p.  213.  .7.  Breschet  informs  us, 
that  he  has  discovered  a  peculiar  green  matter  in  the  placenta  of  certain  ani- 
mab,  which  he  conceives  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  bile,  and  hence  sup- 
poses that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  functions  of  the  placenta  and  the 
Uver ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat:  t.  xix.  p.  379  et  seq. 

>  A  very  clear  description  of  the  modem  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  given 
bj  Dr.  Jeflftay,  in  his  Thesis  de  Placenta;  a  work  which  contains  a  judicious 
summary  of  the  opinions  that  had  been  previously  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject»  together  with  many  important  original  observations.  We  have  some 
valuable  remarks  in  Bichat,  Anat.  g^.  t.  i.  p.  348,  and  Sur  la  Vie  &c.,  p.  82 
et  seq.,  mixed  up,  however,  with  much  incorrect  hypothesis,  depending  upon 
the  metaphysical  ideas  which  he  entertained  respecting  the  relation  between 
the  vital  functions.  Mayow  was  quite  aware  of  the  degree  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  mother  superseded  those  of  the  foetus,  p.  322  ;  he  limits  the  ac- 
tions of  the  foetus  almost  exclusively  to  the  power  of  supporting  its  muscular 
contractility,  and  I  may  remark,  that  if  an  arterialized  state  of  the  blood  be 
necessary  for  muscular  contraction,  it  is  essential  that  the  foetal  blood  should 
experience  an  equivalent  change,  to  maintain  the  action  of  its  heart.  We 
have  some  judicious  observations  by  Mr.  Coleman  on  the  state  of  the  foetal 
circulation,  as  connected  with  its  other  functions.  Dissert,  p.  46  et  seq. ;  see 
Le^ois,  Sur  ja  Vie,  p.  248,  9,  on  the  foetal  functions.    1>t.  liOwvLt^ 
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The  state  of  the  chick  during  iDcubation,  altboi^  differing 
8o  considerably  in  its  anatomical  structure  and  arrangements  of 

found  the  temperature  of  a  seven  months*  child  to  be  only  89}* ;  De  rinfti* 
ence  &c.  p.  236.     Dr.  Williams,  of  Liyerpool,  has  lately  instittited  a  series 
of  experiments,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  direqi^  CQif  • 
munication  between  the  sanguiferous  vessels  of  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 
He  operated  upon  dogs,  and  the  plan  which  he  pursued  was  to  open  a  P^- 
nant  animal,  immediately  after  it  had  been  deprived  of  life,  while  thecapiUtties 
might  still  be  supposed  to  retain  their  contractility,  and  to  inject  oil  of  tur- 
pentine coloured  with  alkanet  root  into  the  descending  aorta.     Whea  tlir 
blood  of  the  mother  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the 
oil,  one  of  the  pups  was  removed  from  the  uterus,  and  its  vessels  being 
opened;  a  portion  of  the  oil  was  found  to  have  entered  into  them.     It  was  de- 
tected cither  by  sufiermg  the  blood  of  the  foetus  to  drop  upon  paper,  tb  whidi 
it  imparted  a  greasy  stain,  or  the  vessel  was  opened  under  water,  in  which 
case  small  globules  of  oil  were  observed  floating  upon  the  sur&ce.     Being  in 
Liverpool  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  in  company  witn  Dr.  R<^t,  we  were  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  experiments.     This,  however,  as  Dr.  Williams  canmdljr 
admits,  was  not  successful,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  as  he  supposed,  to  the 
size  of  the  animal  upon  which  he  operated,  being  too  large  in  proportion  td  the 
syringe  and  the  quantity  of  injection  which  was  employed.     We  idso  Bfig» 
f^ted  that  the  result  was  liable  to  deception,  in  consequence  of  the  pocu- 
uarly  adhesive  nature  of  the  oil,  which  would  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  appa- 
ratus or  the  fingers  of  the  operators,  and  might  thus  be  accidentally  smeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  pup,  or  in  some  way  interfere  with  the  result.    Dr. 
Williams  has  since  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection  by  using  rape  oil, 
and  by  afterwards  carefully  washing  the  animal  in  an  alkaline  solution.    An 
experiment  is  related,  in  which  these  precautions  were  employed,  yet  where 
the  oil  was  still  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  foetus.    The  experiment  is  one 
which  leads  to  such  important  conclusions,  that  I  shall  ofler  no  apology  to 
the  author  for  making  my  remarks  upon  it  without  reserve.     In  the  iBrst 
place,  the  oil  does  not  seem  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  vessels  of  the 
ibetus,  unless  it  be  employed  in  considerable  quantity,  and  injected  with  con- 
siderable force ;  is  there  not  therefore  some  reason  to  suspect  that  there  mi^ 
liave  been  a  rupture  of  the  delicate  cellular  texture  which  is  supposed  to 
separate  the  maternal  from  the  foetal  vessels  ?    2d.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
that  was  taken  to  wash  off  the  oil,   I  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  difficult 
entirely  to  remove  this  cause  of  inaccuracy ;  it  would  therefore  be  desirable 
to  employ  some  other  substance,  that  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  which 
might  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  afterwards 
detected  in  that  of  the  foetus,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  chemical  reagent. 
3d.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  anatomists,  and  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Williams 
himself,  that  mercury  cannot  be  made  to  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus, 
without  an  obvious  extravasation  taking  place,  a  circumstance,  which  is  at 
least  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of  any  natural  passage,  throiij^ 
which  the  oil  could  pass  from  one  system  of  vessels  to  the  other.    4^i.  It  is 
known  that  when  we  draw  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  blood  of  the  mothert 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  foetus  does  not  appear  to  be  diminished.    5th. 
The  nature  of  the  foetal  circulation,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion,  the  number  of  its  red  particles,  and  more  especially  tbdr 
different  form  and  volume,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  can  be  no  direct  channel 
of  communication  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  so  as  to  constitute  them 
parts  of  the  same  circulating  system.    Should  future  experiments  confirm  those 
of  Dr.  Williams,  the  degree  of  effect  would  rather  indicate  some  peculiar 
connexion,  essential  indeed  to  the  existence  of  the  foetus,  but  diflerent  from 
the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
sanguiferous  system.    Raspail,  in  his  remarks  on  the  '*  formation  of  the  pla- 
ceata, "  §  621  et  seq.,  remarks  tliat  there  is  no  vascular  connexion,  bat  that 
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Uie  polls,  physiologically  considered,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  fetus  in  utero.  We  have  here  an  organ  analogous  to  the 
placenta,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  net-work  of  vessels,  distributed 
oa  the  external  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  egg,  which  re* 
ceire  the  blood  from  the  embryo  in  the  venous  and  return  it  in 
die  arteriaUzed  state,  the  shell  being  provided  with  a  number  of 
pores,  which  permit  the  air  to  act  upon  the  blood,  and  thus  en- 
able it  to  undergo  its  appropriate  change.  Hence  we  find  that 
a  free  access  of  air  is  as  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  chick 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  animal  with  lungs,  so  that  if  the  egg 
be  completely  smeared  over  with  varnish,  Uie  chick  is  as  efiect- 
tudly  destroyed,  as  the  animal  after  birth  would  be  by  submersion 
or  sufibcation^ 

Utero  is  a  subject  connected  with  the  effect  of  respiration  on 
the  living  system,  which  must  be  noticed  in  this  place,  both 
as  in  itself  sufficiently  curious  to  demand  our  attention,  and 
likewise  because  it  has  been  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the 
ibeory  of  respiration,  or  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  affects  the 
vital  functions.  I  refer  to  the  peculiar  sensations  which  are 
experienced  at  great  elevations.  These  sensations  have  been 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  both  be- 
cause a  change  in  the  density  of  the  air  is  the  only  circumstance 
to  which  they  can,  with  any  probability,  be  assigned,  and  be- 
cause the  respiration  appears  to  be  generally  affected  by  any 
change  of  this  kind  to  which  the  lungs  are  subjected.  The 
effect  produced  by  ascending  high  mountains  was  distinctly 
lioticea  by  Boyle ;  he  ascribes  it  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air, 
but  he  Joes  not  satisfactorily  explain  how  rarefied  air  should 
produce  the  feelings  which  are  experienced  ^  Haller',  with  his 
UBoal  diligence,  has  collected  accounts  from  various  travellers 
who  have  ascended  high  mountains,  but  the  result  of  their  tes- 
timony seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  supposition  that  any  peculiar 
or  specific  effect  is  produced  in  these  situations  from  the  state  of 

certam  filmls  and  projections  from  the  fcetal  parts  are  inserted  into  correspond- 
ing cavities  in  the  maternal  part,  and  that  these  fibrils  absorb  nutrition  and 
act  on  the  blood. 

i  Blumenbach's  Compar.  Physiol,  by  Lawrence,  p.  483 ;  Paris  on  the 
Physiology  of  the  Egg,  Ann.  rhil.  ▼.  ii.  N.  S.  p.  2  et  seq.  As  was  re- 
maned above,  we  are  indebted  to  Mayow  for  the  first  dear  conception  of  this 
sutject,  although  on  some  minor  points  his  opinion  is  probably  not  correct. 
SSr  Ev.  Home  has  given  us  a  series  of  very  interesting  engravings,  exhibiting 
rile  progressive  changes  which  the  egg  undergoes  during  incubation ;  Phil. 
Tnuis.  u>r  1822,  p.  SS9  et  seq.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  two 
elaborate  articles  in  Recs*s  Cyclopcedia,  **  Egg  "  and  '*  Incubation,**  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  the  text,  respecting  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the 
blood  of  the  chick  in  ovo,  is  controverted  in  all  its  parts. 

'  Works,  i.  105,  6;  iii.  374,  5.  The  individuals  to  whom  he  refers  ex- 
perienced affections  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  of  the  lungs.  It  is  also 
noticed  by  Mead,  who  ascribes  it  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  so  that 
enough  or  it  cannot  be  taken  into  the  lungs  to  inflate  them ;  Works,  v.  i. 
p.  181. 

»  EL  Phys.  viii.  3.  7. 
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tbe  air.  He  also  infonns  us  that  this  was  the  case  with  himself, 
in  his  expeditions  among  the  Alps ;  he  farther  observes,  that  in 
many  parts  of  Switzerland,  there  are  individuals  permanently 
residing  at  very  considerable  elevations,  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience,  and  it  may  be  added  that  this  still  more 
remarkably  takes  place  in  some  parts  of  the  E.  Indies  and 
S.  America  ^  It  is  also  stated  that  no  eflfects  of  an  analogous 
kind  have  ever  been  noticed  with  respect  to  the  different  species 
of  animals  that  are  found  in  these  regions.  Haller  is  disposed 
to  ascribe  the  peculiar  sensations  which  have  been  occasionally 
felt  upon  ascending  high  mountains,  rather  to  excessive  fieitigQe 
or  exhaustion  than  to  any  thing  specifically  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  air,  an  opinion  which  had  been  previously  formed  by 
Bouguier,  firom  his  experience  of  what  occurred  to  himself  on 
the  Andes  ^ 

Saussure,  however,  who  has  given  us  a  very  minute  account  of 
his  own  sensations  on  the  Alps,  has  formed  a  different  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  may  at  least  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  nailer's  conclusion.  When  he  was  at  the  height  of  above 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  he  always  experienced 

^  According  to  Lieut.  Gerard,  Marang,  a  large  town  on  the  Sutlej,  is 
8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  Skipk6  9,000  feet,  Oeol.  Trans. 
V.  i.  N.  S.  p.  128,  9;  the  village  of  Misang  10,165  feet,  Edin.  Phil.  Joum. 
V.  X.  p.  302,  and  Nako  11,550  feet ;  he  farther  states  that  fields  are  cultivated 
at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet;  Brewster's  Joum.  of  Science,  v.  i.  p.  41  et  seq. 
The  height  of  the  city  of  Quito  is  said  to  be  above  9,000  feet ;  Jameson's 
Miner,  v.  iii.  p.  333.  Mr.  Pentland  has  ascertained  that  there  are  habita* 
tions,  in  certain  parts  of  S.  America,  at  an  elevation  of  15,721  feet;  the 
mines  of  Potosi  at  16,000  feet;  Ed.  Rev.  v.  1.  p.  366.  The  Post-house  at 
Auromarco  in  Peru  is  15,000  feet,  and  there  are  towns  of  considerable  siw 
above  12,000;  See  Jameson's  Joum.  No.  16.  and  No.  18.  p.  391  •  .4  aiidM5. 
Dr.  Gerard  ascended  to  the  height  of  20,000  feet  among  the  HimalayBS ;  he 
visited  a  village  at  an  elevation  of  14,700  feet,  found  com  fields  at  14,900 
feet,  and  saw  goals  feeding  at  16,  or  17,000  feet;  Jameson,  No.  15. 
p.  191,  2. 

*  Saussure,  Yoy.  dans  les  Alpes,  t.  vii.  p.  339;  Bouguier,  in  his  abric^ed 
narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Pinchincha,  undertaken  by  Condamine,  himael( 
and  others,  ascribes  the  eSkct  which  some  of  the  party  experienced  to  fitfigue 
rather  than  to  any  peculiar  state  of  the  respiration ;  but  the  symptoms  which 
he  relates  do  not  justify  this  opinion;  M6m.  Acad,  pour  1744»  p.  261. 
These  travellers  spent  three  weeks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
height  of  which  is  above  16,000  feet ;  it  appears  that  they  were  less  afiected 
after  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  highly  rarefied  atmosphere.  In  the 
history  prefix^  to  the  volume  of  the  M6m.  Acad.  Scien.  for  die  year  1705^ 
it  stated  that  Cassini  and  Maraldi  experienced  no  affection  of  the  breathii^ 
at  an  elevation  where  the  atmosphere  possessed  scarcely  more  than  half  of  its 
ordinary  weight,  p.  15.  In  the  29th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  p.  317  et  seq., 
we  have  an  account  by  Mr.  Eden,  of  his  ascending  the  Peak  of  Teneriro, 
an  height  of  above  12,000  feet ;  the  narrative  is  written  in  a  simple  and  un- 
affected style,  and  it  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  the  respiration  was  not 
affected ;  he  particularly  states  that  **  the  report  is  false  about  Uie  difficulty 
of  breathing  upon  the  top  of  this  place ;"  p.  324.  See  the  account  of  a  late 
ascent  up  Caucasus,  to  a  height  of  14,800  feet;  in  Brewster's  Joum.  v.  o. 
p.  134;  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  of  Maryland,  as  stated  io  the 
British  and  Foreign  Mescal  lieview,  p.  B45. 
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an  extreme  degree  of  fSeidgue  and  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
this  differed  from  ordinary  fotigue  in  its  coming  on  more  rapidly, 
being  quite  irresistible,  in  being  attended  wiUi  violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart  and  beating  of  the  arteries,and  it  was  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  the  very  short  space  of  time  in  which  all 
the  unpleasant  sensations  were  removed,  so  that  in  two  or  three 
minutes  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  recovered  from  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  while,  almost  immediately  upon  resuming  his 
exertions,  the  exhaustion,  together  with  the  total  loss  of  muscu- 
lar power,  was  again  experienced.  Saussure  also  mentions,  as 
one  of  the  specific  effects  of  these  situations,  the  great  tendency 
to  drowsiness,  which  is  more  than  proportionate  to  the  previous 
fritigue,  and  he  remarks  that  sleep  seized  them  immediately  upon 
their  being  at  rest,  notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniences  of 
their  situation,  and  the  various  circumstances,  unfavourable  to 
sleep,  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  He  informs  us  that 
the  affection  exists  in  different  degrees  in  different  individuals, 
and  that  it  is  less  observable  in  those  who  have  been  long 
habituated  to  these  situations,  although  they  are  not  exempt 
from  it\ 

The  accounts  that  are  given  us  by  the  late  travellers  among 
the  Himalaya  mountains  and  the  Andes  are  not  very  uniform, 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  these  great  elevations  upon  the 
respiration  or  the  other  functions  of  the  body.  Mr.  Moorcrofl, 
in  his  journey  to  the  lake  Manasarovara,  unfortunately  does  not 
notice  the  heights  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  but 
they  must  necessarily  have  been  very  considerable  ^  He  informs 
us  that  when  he  was  at  the  village  of  Niti,  his  breathing  was 
quickened,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop  frequently  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  action  of  the  heart*.  He  experienced 
the  same  sensations  in  other  places,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
his  breathing  was  often  oppressed  while  he  was  lying  down, 
and  especially,  just  before  falling  asleep^  a  circumstance  in 
which  it  differs  materially  from  what  is  aescribed  by  Saussure. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  was  also  felt  by  Capt.  Webb,  when 
he  visited  Niti,  and  he  farther  adds  that  horses  are  liable  to  it 
as  wen  as  men*.  Lieut  Gerard,  who  appears  to  have  ascended 
to  greater  heights  among  the  Himalayas  than  any  other  indi- 
ridual,  mentions  that  he  suffered  excessive  debility  and  severe 
head-ache,  but  the  respiration  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  afiected,  although  he  was  at  elevations  of  15,  16, 18,  and 
even  of  19,000  feet;  indeed  in  the  last  case,  he  expressly  states 
that  he  attained  that  great  height  "  without  much  difficulty ."* 
He^  as  well  as  the  other  travellers  among  these  mountains,  in- 

1  VcfB^  dans  les  Alpes,  t  ii.  §  559.  .561 ;  t.  v.  §  1280;  t.  vii.  §  2021. 

•  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  xii.  p.  375  et  seq. 

•  Ibid.  p.  897.  ^  Ibid.  p.  399.  407,  8,  9.  412,  4. 
'  Quart.  Joum.  v.  ix.  p.  65. 

•  Geol.  Trans.  ▼.  i.  N.  S.  p.  124  et  seq.;  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.  v.  x.  p.  205 
et  seq.;  Brewster's  Joum.  oTSdeDce,  v.  i.  p.  41  et  seq. 
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forms  us  that  the  natives  attribute  these  peculiar  effecla  to  the 
poisonous  exhalation  or  effluvia  from  certain  plants  which  grow 
in  these  regions.  Dr.  Govan,  on  the  other  hand,  who  crossed 
the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  considerably  more  than  It^fiOQ 
feet,  felt  nothing  peculiar  in  his  respiration  or  other 
nor  was  any  one  of  a  train  of  40  natives  who  accompanied 
in  any  way  affected ;  yet  he  is  aware  that  the  sensations  are 
frequently  experienced  and  even  at  a  much  less  elevation'. 
Mr.  Caldcleugh  also,  who  twice  crossed  the  Andes,  at  a  height 
of  between  12  and  13,000  feet,  seems  to  have  experienced  no- 
thing more  than  what  might  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  fiidigue 
of  the  journey,  nor  did  any  thing  particular  occur  to  his  guides 
and  attendants'. 

Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  what 
Saussure  experienced  depended  upon  something  more  than  mere 
fatigue,  and  that  certain  specific  effects  are  produced  on  the  sys- 
tem by  the  rarity  of  the  air.  He  is  himself  disposed  to  account 
for  these  effects  on  mechanical  principles,  depending  on  the  di- 
minished pressure  to  which  the  body  must  be  subjected  under 
these  circumstances',  while  others  have  thought  that  the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  oxygen  would  afford  a  more  easy  expla- 
nation of  them.  I  think  that  we  are  scarcely  in  possession  of 
any  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
first  of  these  hypotheses ;  as  for  the  second,  I  conceive  that 
it  cannot  be  maintained,  because  the  effects  which  have  been 
found  to  follow  from  the  respiration  of  air  which  is  deficient  in 
oxygen  are  different  from  those  described  by  Saussure  \ 

*  Brewster's  Journ.  of  Science,  v.  ii.  p.  282. 

'  Travels  in  S.  America,  v.  i.  p.  309;  v.  ii.  p.  110. 

>  See  also  Sauvages,  CEuvres  Diverses,  t.  ii.  p.  164,  referring  to  the  de- 
scription of  Bougnier,  who  had  previously  ascribed  it  to  the  same  cause. 

^  Dr.  Edwards  ascribes  part  at  least  of  the  effect  which  is  produced  upoa 
the  breathing  by  great  elevations  to  the  increased  evaporation  which  will  take 
place  from  the  skin  and  lungs;  De  Tlnfluence  &c.  p.  493  et  seq.  The  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  these  situations  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  promote  tiie 
evaporation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  checked  by  the  low  tempe- 
rature ;  and  although,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  of  lugh 
mountains  appears  to  be  peculiarly  dry,  it  is  frequently  in'the  contraiy  state. 
Dr.  Edwards  observes,  tnat  uneasy  sensations  are  occasionally  felt  when 
the  air  of  an  apartment  is  rendered  dry  by  the  mode  in  which  it  is  wanned. 
He  is  correct  in  the  observation ;  but,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  feeliitts 
which  take  place  in  these  cases  do  not  seem,  in  any  respect,  to  resemble 
those  that  are  experienced  on  high  mountains ;  p.  498,  9.  Mr.  Fellows  and 
Mr.  Auldjo,  in  their  interesting  accounts  of  their  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blmic,  describe  the  effect  on  the  respiration  nearly  in  the  same  w^f 
with  Saussure ;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  inooo- 
venience  which  they  experienced  may  be  attributed  to  their  extreme  exhaus- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Auldjo.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the 
great  cold  which  exists  at  these  elevations  may  contribute  to  the  uneasiness 
and  derangement  of  the  fimctions,  by  enduring  a  degree  of  torpidity ;  I  con- 
ceive that  some  of  the  narratives  reu>rred  to  above  appear,  to  sanctioD  this 
opinion.  The  latest  account  wliich  we  have  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
that  of  Dr.  Barry ;  he  began  to  feel  the  exhaustion  at  the  elevation  of  14,700 
feet;  it  was  quickly  removed  by  rest;  it -was  not  experienced  by  the  guides. 
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We  have  now  considered  the  various  remote  effects  of  respira- 
tion,  wbielt  are  more  immediately  connected  with^  or  dependent 
Qpcniy  a  chemical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  con- 
cerned. I  must  next  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  those  that 
■re  more  of  a  mechanical  nature.  1  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remaik  upon  this  subject  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter, 
when  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  earlier  physiologists,  in 
coBseqtience  of  thm  limited  knowledge  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  air,  were  disposed  to  regard  the  effects  of  respiration  as 
almost  exclusively  of  a  mechanical  nature,  so  that  they  were 
generally  much  exaggerated,  while  many  of  them  were  probably 
altogether  imaginaiy. 

liepe  is,  however,  one  veiy  important  function,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  lungs,  and  which  may  be  classed 
amonff  the  remote  effects  of  their  action,  the  formation  of  the 
voice  •  The  superior  extremity  of  the  trachea  is  furnished  with 
a  number  of  cartilages  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  constitute  the 
lUrynx,  in  the  jopp^  part  of  which  is  a  chink  or  clefl,  called 
the  glottis*.  The  cartilages  which  compose  the  larynx  are 
connected  to  each  other  by  an  apparatus  of  muscles,  so  con- 
structed, that  the  aperture  may  have  its  form  and  dimensions 
YCfj  considerably  varied ;  and,  if  the  air  be  forcibly  propelled 
firom  the  lungs  through  the  glottis,  according  to  the  form  and 
sisse  of  the  aperture,  the  different  vocal  sounds  will  be  produced. 
^e  muscles  of  the  glottis  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and 
we  are  enabled,  by  our  voluntary  efforts,  operating  through  the 
medium  of  these  muscles,  to  produce  all  the  vocal  or  musical 
tones  of  which  the  voice  is  susceptible*. 

We  have  an  interesting  narrative  of  an  ascent  up  Chimborazo  by  Boussingault* 
in  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Wiii.  The  party  attained  a  height  of  about  19,700  feet; 
they  experienced  a  great  degree  of  the  exhaustion,  so  as  to  be  under  the  ue^ 
cesiity  of  stopping  aner  every  two  or  three  steps,  in  order  to  recruit.  They 
took  up  the  mules  to  a  little  above  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  the  re- 
spiration  of  these  animals  seemed  to  be  considerably  affected.  They  thought 
that  they  experienced  more  of  the  peculiar  effect  when  they  were  passing 
over  snow  than  over  the  bare  rock,  and  they  found  that  the  air  contained 
in  the  snow  had  a  less  proportion  of  oxygen  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  ciiciimstance  which  had  been  likewise  noticed  by  Saussure. 

*  So  little  advanced  was  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  respiration,  even 
in  die  middle  of  the  last  centuir*  that  Haller  supposed  the  formation  of  the 
voice  to  be  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  this  function ;  £1.  Phys.  viii.  5.  23. 

*  The  most  complete  and  original  description  of  the  lar3mx  is  that  given 
by  Mr.  Willis,  in  the  Cambrid^  PhiL  Trans,  v.  iv.  p.  323  et  seq.,  with 
accompanying  plates. 

*  An  accurate  delineation  of  the  muscles  of  the  larvnx,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  connected  together,  may  be  seen  in  Albinus's  description  of 
the  muscles;  Tab.  11.  fig.  44.  .48;  Tab.  12.  fi£.  1 .  .7;  also  in  Cloquet,  Anat, 
de  THomme,  t.  ii.  pL  1 12,  3.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  formerly  took  place 
rejecting  the  effect  of  tying  or  cutting  the  nerves  that  are  distributed  over 
tbc»e  muscles ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  when  the  nervous  com- 
momcation  is  entirelv  intercepted,  the  voice  is  destroyed.  A  part  at  least  of 
the  uncertain^  which  attached  to  the  subject  depends  upon  the  circumstance^ 
that  it  WM  mought  necessaiy  to  operate  upon  the  recurrent  ncT\^«  ^oue^ 
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Speech  depends  upon  another  series  of  actions,  connected 
with  the  muscles  of  Uie  tongue  and  lips,  which,  although  they 
are  distinct  from  those  that  are  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  voice,  are,  like  them,  connected  with  the  respiration, 
as  articulate  sounds  necessarily  depend  upon  the  emission  of 
air  from  the  lungs  \     Besides  the  cartilages  and  muscles  that 

whereas  these  are  not  the  only  nerves  that  supply  these  parts.  Haighton's 
experiments  led  him  to  conclude,  *'  that  the  recurrent  branches  <ii  the  pv 
vagum  supply  parts  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
voice ;  while  the  laryngeal  branches  of  it  seem  only  to  affect  its  modulatioii 
or  tone."  Mem_.  Med.  Soc.  v.  iii.  p.  435,  6.  Vid.  supra,  p.  389.  Probably 
some  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  respecting  the  use  of  these  nerves 
may  be  attributed  to  the  curious  fact,  which  was  first  established  by  Haigfalon, 
that  a  divided  nerve  possesses  the  power  of  uniting  and  having  its  original 
properties  restored ;  this  he  proved  both  with  respect  to  the  nerves  which 
are  concerned  in  the  voice,  ibid.  p.  436.  .8,  and  the  main  trunk  of  the  par 
vagum ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1795,  p.  190  et  seq.;  see  Blumenbach,  Inst.  PhyaoL 
§  156,  p.  89,  also  note  A;  Legallois,  Sur  la  Vie,  p.  187  et  seq.;  Magendie, 
£1.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  206,  also  p.  208  et  seq.  For  our  first  accurate  opinioai 
respecting  the  anatomy  and  actions  of  the  organs  of  the  voice  we  appear  ta 
be  indebted  to  Fabricius,  De  Larynge,  &c..  Op.  p.  268.  .317.  Martine*s 
paper  in  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  114,  may  be  read  for  the  opinkms 
which  prevailed  on  this  subject  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy. 
See  Haller,  El.  Physiol,  ix.  1. 1..29,  for  an  account  of  the  larynx;  also 
Monro's  (tert.)  Outlines,  v.  ii.  p.  411  et  seq.,  and  Elemen.  v.  ii.  p.  73  et  seq^ 
see  also  Cloquet's  Man.  p.  240.  .250,  and  pi.  121 .  .4.  For  the  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Blumea* 
bach,  ch.  15.  p.  278  et  seq.;  and  to  Cuvier,  Le^.  28.  t.  iv.  p.  445  et  seq. 
We  are  indebted  to  Savart  for  some  curious  experiments  on  the  nature  of  to* 
cal  sounds,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  various  modifications  are  effected 
The  experiments  consisted  in  producing  a  succession  of  musical  tones,  by 
causing  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  a  tube  with  different  degrees  of  velo- 
city, the  velocity  being  correctly  measured  and  compared  with  the  tones  that 
were  thus  produced.  He  also  found  that  the  tones  were  affected  by  the  saat 
of  the  aperture,  by  the  nature  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice  through  which  the 
current  passes,  and  by  the  substance  of  which  the  tube  is  composed.  AU 
these  circumstances  he  applies  to  the  organs  of  the  human  voice,  and  shows 
how  the  different  parts  act  in  the  formation  of  its  different  sounds  and  tones; 
Magendie's  Joum.  t.  v.  p.  367  et  seq.  The  instrument  employed  by  Savart, 
which  is  called  the  syren,  was  invented  by  Cagniard  de  la  Tour.  See  Mayo's 
Physiol,  p.  341  et  seq.,  where  we  have  many  interesting  remarks  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  vocal  orcans  and  the  mode  of  their  action.  See  also  the 
elaborate  disquisition  of  Mr.  Willis,  on  the  vowel  sounds,  in  the  CSambridge 
Phil.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  231  et  seq.  Bennati  has  lately  published  some  obsenr* 
ations  on  the  mecnanism  of  the  voice  during  singing;  his  most  Important 
conclusion  is,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  which  modulirte 
the  sounds,  but  those  also  of  the  os  hyoides  and  the  other  neighbouring  parts; 
Ann.  Sc  Nat.  t.  xxiii.  p.  32  et  seq.  and  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x.  p.  179  eCaeq., 
with  Cuvicr*s  report  of  the  same,  p.  233  et  seq. 

'  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  account  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  producdoo  of 
vocal  and  articulate  sounds,  observes,  that  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  are  important  agents  in  the  process.  He  enumerates  the 
succession  of  actions  which  must  be  performed  before  a  word  can  be  uttered; 
they  consist  in  the  compression  of  the  thorax,  the  adjustment  of  the  ^otds, 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  larynx,  and  the  contraction  of  the  phaiynx; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1832,  p.  299  et  seq.  We  have  an  interesting  case  of  what 
may  be  considered  as  the  separation  of  voice  from  the  speech  in  Magendie's 
Joum,  t.  ix.  p.  119  et  seq.;  it  occutreA  \tv  ti  ^ley-slave  at  Toulon;  who 
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compose  the  larynx,  there  arc  several  ligaments,  which  serve  to 
com!lect  the  various  parts,  and  which,  from  their  supposed  use, 
have  been  termed  vocal  cords.  It  was  a  question  that  has  been 
much  a^^tated,  and  especially  among  the  French  physiologists 
Q^  the  last  century  ^  whether  the  musical  tones  of  the  voice 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  aperture,  or  upon  the  degree  of 
tension  of  these  ligaments;  whether  the  larynx  was  more 
analogous  to  ar  wind  or  a  stringed  instrument.  Although  it 
may  not  be  very  easy  to  give  a  decisive  proof  of  either  of  these 
hypotheses,  yet  if  we  are  to  adopt  one  in  exclusion  to  the  other, 
I  conceive  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  ligaments  serve  to 

attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  cutting  the  throat ;  he  survived,  but  witli  a 
Itfge  permanent  opening  into  the  larynx,  through  which  the  respiration  was 
canJed  on. 

^  The  principal  writers  in  this  controversy  were  Dodart  and  Ferrein ;  the 
former  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  regulated  entirely 

Sthe  opening  of  the  glottis;  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1700,  p.  244  et  seq.,  et  pour 
07t  p*  66  et  seq. ;  his  first  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  the 
aaoiaita  and  the  earlier  of  the  modems.     Ferrein,  on  the  contrary,  Mem. 
Acad,  pour  1741,  p.  409  et  seq.,  compares  the  larynx  to  a  violin,  p.  416,  or 
a  harpsichord,  p.  422,  and  conceives  that  the  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  lips  or  ligaments  of  the  glottis ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
air  to  the  bow  acting  upon  these  parts ;  p.  416.     Sec  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  ix. 
S.  1..17.     Blumenbach  supposes  the  larynx  to  be  analogous  to  the  flute, 
Inat.  Physiol,  by  Elliotson,  sect.  9.  p.  87  et  seq.     Dr.  Young  adopts  an 
opinion  more  like  that  of  Ferrein,  tliat  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  act  like 
stfiDgs;  Liect.  v.  i.  p.  400,   1;  see  also  PliiL  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  141,  2. 
Nearly  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Soemmering,  with  respect  to  the 
vftration  of  the  li^ments,  yet  he  conceives  that  the  lar^-nx  resembles  a  pipe 
or  flute;  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  93.  §  94.     We  have  a  very  elaborate 
deacription  of  the  vocal  organs  and  their  mode  of  action,  by  Magendie ; 
Pimiol.  t.  i.  p.  196  et  seq.;  both  from  the  form  and  structure  of  the  parts, 
and  from  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  subject,  he  is  disposed  to  refer 
the  modifications  of  the  voice  principally  to  the  vibrations  of  the  ligaments, 
and  supposes  that  they  are  analogous  to  the  reed  in  the  hautbois ;  p.  207,  8. 
Thia  hjTpothesis  would,  however,  appear  not  to  be  original  in  Klagendie, 
aa  it  is  directly  controverted  by  Dodart;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1700,  p.  246. 
We  have  some  judicious  remarks  on  Magendic's  hypothesis  in  the  Ed.  Med. 
Jonr.  V.  XV.  p.  576.     See  £dso  Good's  Study  of  Med.  v.  i.  p.  429  et  seq.  for 
the  account  of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  formation  of  the  voice.     I  may  refer 
to  this  author  for  a  concise,  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  satisfactory  account  of 
the  curious  art  of  ventriloquism ;  p.  435.     Some  of  the  older  writers  Imd 
auppoaed  th^t  the  individuals  who  were  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  an 
additional  organ  lower  down  than  ordinary  in  the  trachea,  from  which  the 
luune  was  taken.     Mr.  Gough,  and  others,  ascribed  it  to  echoes  proceeding 
from  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  which  deceived  the  audience,  and  were 
miataken  by  them  for  the  direct  impulse  of  the  voice.    Dr.  Good  conceives 
it  to  be  an  imitative  act  produced  by  a  peculiarly  delicate  modification  of  the 
^ottis,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sound  is  generally  emitted  through  the 
nostrils  instead  of  the  mouth.     On  this  subject,  and  on  all  those  connected 
with  the  voice  and  speech,  I  may  refer  to  the  judicious  summary  of  opinions 
that  is  given  by  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  204  et  seq.     We  have  a  good  view 
<^the  vocal  cords,  or  Thyro- Arytenoid  ligaments,  as  they  have  been  termed 
from  their  anatomical  relations,  in  Cloquet,  pi.  122.  fig.  4;  see  also  Mayo, 
p.  344.. 7. 
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regulate  the  size  and  fonii  of  the  aperture,  than  that  they  are 
themselves  instruments  of  sound.  A  most  curious  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  voice  cousists  in  the  extreme  delicacy  with 
which  we  are  able  to  modify  its  tones,  and  the  power  which  we 
possess  of  imitating  the  tones  of  others.  The  same  observaticm 
applies  to  the  organs  of  speech,  but  as  in  this  case  the  parts  aie 
exposed  to  view,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  how  the  process 
of  imitation  is  conducted  than  when  an  internal  organ  is  con- 
cerned, where  the  operation  is  entirely  concealed  from  our  si^t 
But  this  point  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  work. 

The  great  diversity  of  articulate  sounds,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  we  are  able  to  accomplish  the  necessary  muscular  con- 
tractions, have  been  frequently  commented  upon  by  phy* 
siologists,  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  as  the  gift  of  speech  is 
one  of  those  powers  which  eminently  distinguishes  the  human 
species  from  all  other  animals,  so  there  is  none  in  which  both 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions with  which  it  is  associated,  afford  a  more  worthy  sub- 
ject of  our  admiration  \ 

There  are  a  variety  of  actions,  partaking  more  or  less  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  in  which  the  limgs  and  chest  are  essentially 
concerned,  depending  upon  some  variation  in  their  bulk,rthe 
extent  or  velocity  of  their  action,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  the  contiguous  parts.  Some  of  these  are,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, instinctive,  being  directly  subservient  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  animal  ceconomy,  while  they  are  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  such  as  sneezing  and  coughing.  There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  depending  upon  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
or  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  which  we  call  into  action  and  regu- 
late at  pleasure,  like  other  voluntary  actions,  such  as  suclmig 
and  straining.  Some  of  these  actions  may  be  regarded  as  mo- 
difications of  the  voice,  being  characterized  by  distinctive 
sounds,  essentially  connected  with  their  final  cause,  as  laughing 
and  weeping.  The  mechanical  actions  connected  with  respira- 
tion, which  are  enumerated  by  Haller^  and  Scenmiering*  axe  the 


1  In  Blumenbach's  Comparatiye  Anatomy,  ch.  15,  we  shall  find  the 
why  no  animal,  except  man,  is  capable  of  uttering  articulate  sounds ;  see  abo 
Camper's  description  of  the  larynx  of  the  orang  outang,  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1779,  p.  139  et  seq.,  from  which  we  learn  why  this  animal  is  in  the  same 
predicament  We  have  a  minute  account  given  us  by  Haller,  EL  Phys.  ix. 
4.  2. ..8.  of  the  different  sounds,  and  an  analysis  of  the  particular  muscular 
contractions  by  which  they  arc  each  of  them  produced.  Also  by  Soemmer- 
ing, Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  103,  sect.  113  et  9^0,;  by  Blumenbadi« 
Physiol,  sect.  9.  §  160  et  seq.,  p.  91  et  seq. ;  and  by  Dr.  Young,  Lect.  ▼. 
ii.  p.  276  et  seq.  We  have  a  minute  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
various  vocal  sounds  are  produced,  by  Dr.  Gordon,  art.  "  Deaf  and  Dumb.** 
in  Brewster's  Encyc.     See  also  Mayo's  PHysiol.  p.  354  et  seq. 

«E1.  Phys.viii.  4.  30.. 40. 

»  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  79.  §  80.  .90. 
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IbUowing ;  sighing,  yawning,  sucking,  panting,  straining,  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  laughmg,  weeping,  hiccup,  and  vomiting  . 

Sighing  consists  in  a  full  and  protracted  inspiration,  by  which 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  considerably  augmented;  its  final 
eapose  appears  to  be  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
ibe  pulmonary  vessels  and  to  enable  the  air  to  act  more  fully 
vpon  it.  Yawning  also  consists  in  a  full,  slow,  and  long  inspi- 
lEtion,  but  it  differs  from  sighing  in  being  followed  by  a  slow 
and  full  expiration ;  it  is  also  attended  by  an  involuntary  open- 
ing of  the  jaws,  by  which  the  air  has  a  more  free  admission  to 
all  parts  of  the  chest  In  sucking  we  apply  the  lips  closely  to 
the  vessel  containing  the  fluid,  and  by  making  an  inspiration, 
we  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  the  air  in  the  mouth  and 
fiuices  thus  becomes  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  a  portion  of  the  fluid  to  enter  the  moutli.  Panting  con- 
sbts  in  a  succession  of  alternate  quick  and  short  inspirations 
and  expirations,  and  thus  produces  a  frequent  renewal  of  the 
air  in  the  lungs,  in  cases  where  the  circulation  is  unusually 
rapid,  or  where,  firom  some  obstruction  in  the  chest,  we  require 
a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  fresh  air.  In  the  act  of  strain- 
ing, we  commence  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  retain  the  air  in  the 
chest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  contract  the  abdominal 
muscles.  By  this  means  we  not  only  compress  the  viscera,  and 
expel  their  contents,  but  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  and 
it  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate  in  the  venous  part  of  the  cir- 
culation. The  act  of  straining  enables  us  to  exercise  the 
greatest  degree  of  muscular  power,  because  the  trunk  becomes 
firmly  fixed  and  serves  as  the  point  in  which  the  actions  of  all 
the  muscles  are  centred.  Coughing  is  produced  by  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  by  which  a  large  quantity 
of  air  is  received  into  the  chest ;  this,  by  a  powerful  and  rapid 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  propelled  through  the 
trachea  with  considerable  force,  and  in  this  way  dislodges 
mucus,  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  which  irritates  the 
part  When  the  irritation  is  considerable,  it  is  involuntary,  al- 
though, in  other  cases,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Sneezing,  in  maay  respects,  resembles  coughing,  but  it  differs 
firom  it  in  being  more  violent  and  in  being  involuntary.  The 
irritation  is  appUed  to  a  more  sensible  part,  the  inspiration  with 
which  it  commences  is  more  deep,  and  the  succeeding  expirations 
are  more  violent,  and  arc  directed  through  the  cavities  of  the 
nose.  The  final  cause  of  sneezing  is  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  irritation  firom  these  passages,  and  by  means  of 
the  interesting  observations  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  to  which  I  have  so 
firequently  referred,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  ner\'ous  communi- 
cations which  connect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  with 

1  Of  this  list  Blumcnbach  omits  sucking,  panting,  straining,  and  vomiting ; 
Physiol,  sect.  9.  §  162.  p.  92,  3.  He  only  enumerates  those  which  he 
re^urds  as  modifications  of  the  voice.  See  abo  Sprengel,  Instit.  Med.  t.  i. 
sect  4.  $220. .5. p.  490.. 7. 
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tbe  muscles  that  are  concerned  in  respiration^,  but'thein^fa'^tiH 
soine  difficulty  in  explaining  the  physical  causes  6f  cotighin^ 
and  sneezing  as  distinguished  from  each  other.  Laughing  is 
produced  by  an  inspiration  succeeded  by  a  succession 'of  8b<yrt 
imperfect  expirations.  Although  it  may  be  produced  by  cer- 
tain bodily  sensations,  yet  for  tibe  most  part,  it  depends  upon  a 
mental  emotion ;  the  theory  of  laughter,  or  the  connexion  which 
there  is  between  the  action  and  the  causes  whieh  excite  it,  is 
somewhat  obscure.  The  action  of  weeping  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  laughing,  although  its  causes,  both  corporeal  and  men- 
tal, are  so  dissimilar.  It  consists  in  an  inspiration,  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  succession  of  imperfect  expirations.  Both 
laughter  and  weeping  are  supposed  by  many  physiologists  to  be 
confined  to  the  human  species ;  but  we  may  observe  approaches 
to  them  in  some  of  the  animals  which,  in  other  respects,  exhibit 
the  most  intelligence  and  sagacity.  Hiccup  is  a  quick,  invo- 
luntary, convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  occurring  at 
intervals,  and  produced  by  irritation  of  the  cardiac  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  the  gullet,  or  other  neighbouring  part.  The 
only  remaining  action  which  is  connected  with  the  respiratory 
organs  is  vomiting,  but  as  this  involves  some  physiological  con- 
siderations, which  are  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  it  will  be  more  properly  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  tiie  work. 

Sect.  7.     Of  Transpiration. 

As  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  action  which  it  exercises 
over  the  animal  oeconomy,  are  generally  supposed  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable analogy  to  those  of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
introduce  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  early  opinion  among  phy- 
siologists, that  besides  the  visible  matter  of  perspiration,  a 
species  of  invisible  vapour  is  likewise  discharged  firom  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  that  this  discharge  is  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  system*.  The  first  per- 
son who  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  vapour,  or, 
indeed,  who  may  be  said  to  have  adduced  any  very  unequivocal 
proofs  of  its  existence,  was  Sanctorius".  He  devoted  bis  almost 
undivided  attention  to  this  subject  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life,  and  although  we  shall  probably  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
tbe  information  which  he  obtained  firom  his  researches  was,  by 
no  means,  proportionate  to  the  labour  which  he  bestowed  upon 
them,  yet  so  pre-eminent  was  he  above  his  contemporaries,  as 
an  inquirer  into  the  operations  of  the  living  body,  by  the  mode 
of  experiment,  that  he  obtained  the  highest  degree  of  celebrity. 

The  method  which  Sanctorius  adopted  to  measure  the  quan- 
tity of  the  insensible  perspiration,  as  he  termed  it,  was  to  notice 

'  Sec  particularly  the  observation  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  287  ei  acq. 
^  HaUer,  EJ.  Khys.  xii.  2.  4.  »  Ibid.  xii.  2.  10. 
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accurately,  ibe  food  that  was  received  into  the  body,  and  all  the 
discharges  that  proceeded  from  it;  the  former  of  these  quan- 
tities was  found,  in  all  cases,  very  considerably  to  exceed  the 
latter,  and  this  excess  was  supposed  to  be  transpired  from  the 
skin,  in  the  state  of  invisible  vapour.  By  comparing  the  weight 
of  the  body  under  all  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
or  by  which  its  fimctions  are  modified,  as  well  in  health  as  in 
disease,  a  due  allowance  being  always  made  for  the  proportion  of 
the  ingesta  to  the  egesta,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  the  insensible  perspiration  during  these  different  states,  and 
he  deduced  from  them  a  series  of  aphorisms,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  general  deductions  from  his  almost  innu- 
merable experiments  \.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  certainly  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  no  where  gives  us 
any  exact  numerical  account  of  his  results,  and  from  his  having, 
in  most  instances,  blended  his  theories  with  his  experiments, 
and  admitted  a  certain  share  of  hypothesis  into  his  conclusions, 
there  are  comparatively  but  few  of  them  on  which  we  can 
place  much  confidence,  or  at  least,  which  we  can  adopt  without 
making  many  exceptions  and  allowances. 

The  example  of  Sanctorius  was  followed  by  several  other  phy- 
fliologists,  who,  partly,  in  consequence  of  their  being  aware  of 
his  deficiencies,  and  partly,  from  the  improvements  which  took 
place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  philosophical  inquiries,  em- 
ployed amore  satisfactory  method  both  of  executing  and  of  detail- 
ing their  exi>eriments,  many  of  which  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
sued with  much  assiduity,  and  recorded  with  great  accuracy  '. 
Among  those  who  seem  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  their 
investigations  on  this  subject,  we  may  enumerate  Dodart', 
KeiU^  Rye*,  Gorter',  Lining^,  Robinson',  Home',  and  Stark*®, 

*  Medicina  Statica ;  this  celebrated  work  appears  to  have  been  published 
in  the  year  1614,  at  Venice,  "unde,"  as  Haller  observes,  **  innumcrabiles 
editiones  prodierunti*' 

*  We  shall  find  in  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xii.  2.  10,  12,  13,  an  account  of  the 
successive  sets  of  experiments  which  were  performed  on  this  subject,  detailed 
with  his  usual  minuteness  and  correctness. 

*  In  M6m.  Acad.  t.  ii.  p.  276.  there  is  a  notice  of  these  experiments. 

^  Medidna  Statica  Britannica,  a  small  treatise  appended  to  his  '*  Tenta- 


,  *  Medicipa  Statica  Hibemica,  appended  to  Rogers  on  epidemic  diseases. 

*  Goffter,  de  Perspir.  insens.  cap.  2. 

'  *  Lining's  observations  were  made  at  Charlestown,  and  contain  the  result 
of  8  year's  experiments  performed  on  his  own  person ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1743, 
p;  491  et  seq.,  and  for  1745,  p.  818  et  seq. 

*  **  Dissertation  on  the  food  and  discharges  of  human  bodies ;"  a  learned 
fteatise  proceeding  upon  the  principles  of  the  mechanical  physiology,  contain- 
in^  however,  many  important  observations  both  original  and  collected. 

^  *  Medical  Facts,  p.  235 . .  253. 

■  Works,  p.  169. .  182.  Stailc's  experiments,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, were  executed  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  afford  us  many 
valuable  results,  but,  as  they  were  performed  principally  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain the  comparative  effect  of  different  kinds  of  diet,  upon  the  cutaneous 
transpiration,  they  ore  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  companion  '«\1\\  vVve 
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$11  of  whom  performed  experimeBis,  more  or  less  oesevbUiig 
those  of  Sanctorius,  and  greatly  added  to  their  yalue  by  gene- 
xalizing  the  results,  or  reducing  them  into  the  fbirn  of  taUes, 
exliibiting  the  loss  which  the  body  is  supposed  to  sostaiA  by 
its  insensible  perspirations  in  various  constitutions,  age%  and 
temperaments,  at  cbfferent  periods  of  the  day  and  seasons  of  the 
year,  after  exercise  and  repose,  after  fasting  and  taking  £E>od| 
sleep  and  watching,  and  various  other  circumstances  of  an  ana- 
logous nature.  They  proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  SanctcHiiis,  of 
weighing  the  body,  adding  the  aliment  received,  dedueling  the 
discharges,  and  placing  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  to  the 
account  of  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  Without  impeaching 
the  accuracy  of  the  operator,  we  should  expect  that  eKperimeals 
performed  upon  different  individuals,  and  under  such  a  yarie^ 
of  circumstances,  must  afford  very  various  results,  and  accoro- 
ingly,  the  quantities  obtained  are  so  different  from  each  other, 
ihat  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  satis- 
factory  average.  If  I  were  to  select  any  of  these  more  early  ex- 
periments,  as  having  been  apparently  conducted  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  it  would  be 
those  of  Rye ;  his  general  result  is,  that  the  excess  of  the  weight 
of  the  ingesta  over  the  egesta,  that  of  the  body  remaining  the 
same,  is  57  ounces  in  24  hours  \ 

But  besides  other  sources  of  inaccuracy,  depending  either 
upon  the  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  perform^  or  the 
fsdse  hypothesis  with  which  they  were  frequently  implicatod, 
there  was  one  fundamental  error  which  pervaoed  the  whde,  that 
the  action  of  the  lungs  was  necessarily  confounded  with  that  d 
the  skin.  Although  it  was  known  that  a  quantity  of  aqueous  va- 
pour is  discharged  along  with  the  air  of  expiration,  yet  it  se&BOS 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  disregarded  in  all  the  calcula- 
tions, and  no  one  attempted  to  estimate  its  amount,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  before  the  time  of  Hales.  I  have  alreac^ 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  result  of  Hales's  experiments  ',  and 
of  the  others  which  were  afterwards  instituted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  showed  that  the  quantity  of  water  expired  from  the 
lungs  is  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  Haller  to  conclude,  that 
in  order  to  compensate  for  this,  and  for  some  other  excretions 
which  had  been  neglected  in  the  calculations,  one-half  of  the 
estimated  quantity  of  the  insensible  perspiration  should  be  de- 
ducted, which  would  reduce  the  average  to  about  28  omAoes  in 

othenr  experiments  that  are  referred  to  above ;  his  general  condusioiiB  4ure 
stated  in  p.  178. 

1  He  found  the  greatest  loss  of  weight  in  the  summer  months  to  be  99 
ounces,  the  least  33,  giving  an  average  of  63  ounces ;  the  gceatest  loss  ia  the 
winter  months  was  60,  the  least  42,  giving  an  average  of  51,  or  of  57  for  the 
whole  year.  Rogers,  p.  310.  Aphor.  99.  Lining,  whose  experiments  were 
made  in  a  much  warmer  climate,  found  the  proportion  of  the  summer  to  the 
winter  perspiration  to  be  in  the  proportion  of2'06  to  1,  in  each  case  taking  the 
average  of  the  same  length  of  Ume,  30  days ;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1743,  p.  Si9, 

«  P.  359. 
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the  24  hoQTB*.  This,  howerer,  must  be  regarded  as  a  veiy  vagae 
estimate,  that  is  imperfect  in  all  its  essential  points ;  for  not 
only  was  the  mode  employed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water 
ttpired  altogether  inflideqaate  to  the  purpose,  but  the  other 
efiects  which  the  lungs  produce  upon  the  au:  were,  at  that  time, 
entirely  unknown.  We  have,  however,  found  that  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  effects  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  a 
porti<»i  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  which,  as  well  as  the  aqueous 
Tapour,  must,  accordingly  to  the  mode  in  which  the  expenments 
were  conducted,  have  been  necessarily  confounded  with  the 
cutaneous  transpiration. 

After  the  time  of  Haller  we  have  no  experiments  on  the  cuta- 
neous transpiration,  which  can  be  regarded  as  particularly  dc- 
aerving  our  attention,  until  the  celebrated  ones,  to  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  \  that  were  performed  by  Lavoisier 
and  Seguin '.  As  these  appear  to  have  been  executed  with  great 
dexterity,  and  with  an  apparatus  much  superior  to  any  which 
had  been  hitherto  employed  in  physiological  researches,  so  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead  are  proportionally  important,  and 
although  they  will'be  found  to  be  not  unobjectionable,  yet  they 
Tery  materiaUy  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  (economy, 
at  Uie  same  time  that  they  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  progress 
of  inquiry,  and  opened  a  new  path  for  future  investigations. 

The  auUiors  commence  by  observing,  that  transpiration  con* 
aists  in  the  evaporation  of  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  body, 
port  of  which  proceeds  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  part  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vesicles  of  the  longs,  forming  respec- 
tively the  cutaneous  and  the  pulmonary  transpiration.  Hence 
there  are  three  distinct  operations  going  forwards  in  the  living 
system,  which  affect  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  which  have 
been  generally  confounded  together  in  the  statical  experiments 
that  have  been  performed  upon  it,  but  which  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  from  each  other, — the  cutaneous  transpiration,  the 
pulmonary  transpiration,  and  the  respiration.  In  order  to  se- 
parate these  effects  from  each  other,  the  body  was  enclosed  in  a 
silk  bag,  varnished  with  elastic  gum,  so  as  to  render  it  air-tight, 
while  a  tube  was  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  operator,  by  which 
means  it  was  conceived  that  the  effects  of  transpiration  and  of 
respiration  would  be  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  accomplished  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
apparatus ;  they  would  preserve  the  cutaneous  transpiration  dis- 
tinct from  the  respiration,  but  this  last  would  not  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  pulmonary  transpiration.  In  performing  the  ex- 
periments the  body  was  weighed  before  entering  the  apparatus, 
and  again  just  before  leaving  it,  for  the  puxpose  of  finding 
what  weight  is  lost  by  respiration  as  distinct  from  transpiration  ; 
it  was  again  weighed  immediately  after  leaving  the  apparatus, 

iELPhys.sii.3.11. 

*  P.  848.  *  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1790,  p.  601. 
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by  which  the  total  loss  of  weight  was  obtained,  and  the; former 
quantity  was  subtracted  from  the  latter,  in  order  tO' discover  the 
loss  by  transpiration  alone.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  upon  this 
plan,  the  effects  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  and  of  the  re* 
spiration  are  confounded  together,  nor  are  there  any  dir-ect  ex- 
periments by  which  the  quantity  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration 
was  attempted  to  be  ascertained. 

In  giving  an  account  of  Lavoisier^s  opinion  respecting  the 
change  which  the  blood  experiences  by  respiration,  I  have  men*- 
tioned  that  he  conceived  the  water  which  is  expired  from  the  lungs 
to  be,  in  part  at  least,  actually  generated  in  that  organ  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and  in  examining  into  the  nature 
of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  he  takes  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
same  hypothesis.  He  remarks  that  a  substance  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  is  secreted  from  the  blood, 
and  transudes  through  the  membranes  of  the  lungs  into  the 
bronchia :  that  while  it  is  passing  through  the  exhsJent  vessels 
in  an  attenuated  state,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  air  of  inspiration,  with  which  it  unites  and  is 
converted  into  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Besides  the  water 
which  is  thus  produced  in  the  lungs,  a  quantity  is  supposed  to 
transude  through  the  membranes  of  the  vesicles  ready  formed ; 
they  are  both  of  them  reduced  into  vapour  by  the  warmth  of 
the  part,  and  compose  the  pulmonary  transpiration.  A  calcula- 
tion is  then  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  transpired  by  the  lungs,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  data  which  I  conceive  are  not  correct  The  authors 
lay  it  down  as  the  basis  of  their  reasoning,  that  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  which  is  consumed  in  respiration  is  united  to  hy« 
drogen  and  carbon  which  it  meets  in  the  lungs,  whereas  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  union  does  not  take  place  in  the 
lungs,  that  a  part  of  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  appropriated  to 
some  other  purpose,  and  that  no  combination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  takes  place.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  part  of  the 
above  statement  be  found  to  be  erroneous,  it  nmst  vitiate  the 
whole  of  the  reasoning,  as  far  at  least  as  the  quantity  is  con* 
cemed;  so  that  although  the  results  of  the  experiments  are 
valuable  as  matters  of  fact,  we  are  unable  to  follow  the  authon 
in  the  conclusions  which  they  deduce  from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  estimates,  we  are  informed  that  the 
average  quantity  carried  off  by  the  cutaneous  transpiration  in 
24  hours  is  30  ounces,  while  that  by  respiration  (including  as 
it  appears  the  pulmonary  transpiration)  is  15  ounces.  Of  these 
15  ounces  rather  more  than  ^  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
water  which  is  transuded  through  the  lungs,  properly  ccMisti- 
tuting  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  the  other  f  consisting  of 
the  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  is  supposed  to  combine  with 
oxygen  and  form  water  and  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  the 
water  being  determined  by  that  of  the  oxygen  which  is  left 
after  subtracting  what  is  required  for  the  formation  of  the  car- 
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bcirie  aCfd.  It  appears,  howerer,  from  the  remarks  that  were 
made  in  a  former  section,  that  this  hypothesis  of  the  generation 
of  =^'ater  in  tlie  lungs  is  without  foundation  ;  so  far,  therefore, 
an  the  existence  of  this  portion  of  water  rests  upon  that  hypo- 
tfaesisj  it  must  be  considered  as  equally  unfounded. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  theoretical  objection  to  the 
method  that  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cuta- 
neous perspiration,  yet  I  conceive  that  many  circumstances  may 
occur  which  would  practically  interfere  wiUi  the  results,  so  that 
I  think  we  can  only  consider  it  as  an  approximation,  and  that 
perhaps  not  a  very  close  one,  to  the  truth.  The  near  coin- 
cidence between  the  quantity  which  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  ob- 
tained, and  the  average  formed  by  Haller,  may  appear  remark- 
able, yet,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  purely  inci- 
dental, and  not  as,  in  any  degree,  tending  to  confirm  tiie  ac- 
curacy of  the  estimate.  In  the  present  state  of  our  information, 
the  only  method  that  we  seem  to  have  of  estimating  the  pul- 
monaiy  transpiration,  is  to  take  the  total  quantity  lost  by  the 
body,  after  making  the  due  allowance  for  the  excess  of  the  in- 
gesta  above  the  egesta ;  from  this  we  must  deduct  the  loss  by 
the  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  also  the  carbon  which  is  emitted 
from  the  lungs ;  what  remains  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  pulmonary  transpiration  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  place 
very  little  dependence  upon  a  calculation  founded  on  such  un- 
certain and  inadequate  data.  The  points  which  seem  to  bo 
ascertained  are,  that  the  body  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  weight, 
besides  what  can  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  visible  discharges, 
and  to  the  carbon  and  water  which  is  emitted  from  the  lungs, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour  is  emitted  from  the  skin,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
loss  which  is  experienced.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  do  not  ex- 
pressly state  what  is  their  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
matter  of  transpiration,  but  it  would  appear  that  they  considered 
it  as  arising  from  a  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  cutaneous 
vessels  from  the  blood,  and  is  converted  into  vapour  by  the 
calorie  which  it  abstracts  from  the  body. 

We  have  some  very  interesting  observations  on  transpiration 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  illustrate 
the  effect  produced  upon  this  function  by  the  various  circum- 
sltmces  to  which  the  body  is  subjected.  He  began  by  a  series 
of  experiments  on  cold-blooded  animals,  as  we  have  here  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  able  to  obtain  the  cutaneous  tran- 
spiration entirely  distinct  from  the  pulmonary,  in  consequence 
of  the  length  of  time  which  these  animals  can  live  without  re- 
spiring ;  in  this  way  he  not  only  very  unequivocally  proved  the 
(BxiMence  of  the  transpiration  by  the  skin,  but  ascertained  with 
more  certainty  its  comparative  quantity  in  the  different  circum- 
stances referred  to  above.  In  this  case  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary than  to  weigh  the  animal  before  and  afler  the  experiment, 
and  to  make  allowance  for  the  ingcsta  and  the  ege^Va,  V)[vqt^ 
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being  no  other  organ  except  the  skin,  by  which  any  thing  is 
xem9ved  which  can  affect  the  weight.     Some  of  his  most  im- 

1)ortant  results  are,  that  the  body  successively  loses  less  and 
ess  by  transpiration  in  equal  successive  portions  of  time,  de- 
pending, as  we  may  presume,  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  vessels ;  that  the  transpiration  proceeds  more  rapidly 
in  dry  than  in  moist  air,  in  the  extreme  states,  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  10  to  1 ;  that  temperature  has  also  a  great  effect, 
fbe  transpiration  at  68^  (20  C.)  being  twice  as  much,  and  at 
104^  (40  C.)  seven  times  as  much  as  at  32^  He  also  found  that 
frogs  transpire  while  they  are  in  water,  as  is  proved  both  by  the 
diminution  which  they  experience  while  immersed  in  water, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  the  water  itself  which  becomes  tisi- 
bly  impregnated  with  the  substance  that  is  excreted  from  the 
skin  \ 

Dr.  Edwards  then  extended  his  researches  to  the  warm- 
blooded animals.  He  found  that  in  these,  like  the  others,  the 
transpiration  became  less  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  was  evaporated  from  the  body;  he  also  observed  the 
same  kind  of  difference  between  the  effect  of  moist  and  dry  air, 
and  between  a  high  and  a  low  temperature.  The  experiments 
were  performed  on  guinea-pigs  and  on  birds ;  and  it  appeared 
that  in  all  the  essential  particulars  these  two  kinds  of  animals 
agreed  in  the  mode  of  their  transpiration  as  affected  by  exter- 
nal agents'^.  Hie  transpiration  of  man  was  likevrise  found  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  laws,  but  probably,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  delicacy  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  more  compli- 
cated nature  of  his  frinctions,  it  is  more  subject  to  be  disturbed 
by  external  agents.  A  circumstance  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
which  had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  his  predecessors, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  comparative  amount  of 
the  transpiration  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  intervals  of  considerable  length,  in  order  that  the  results 
may  not  be  influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  which  are 
always  occurring,  and  which  constituted  one  principal  source  of 
the  apparent  irregularities,  that  produced  so  many  anomalies  in 
the  older  experiments.  A  period  of  six  hours  was  thought  to 
be  necessary,  and  this  he  accordingly  employed  in  all  his  re- 
searches. With  respect  to  the  different  states  of  the  air,  its 
effects  upon  the  cutaneous  transpiration  were  essentially  die 
same  on  man  as  on  other  animals;  among  other  observations 
he  found  that  the  transpiration  was  more  copious  during  the 
early  than  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  that  it  is  greater  after 
taking  food,  and  although  most  of  the  vital  functions  appear  to 
be  diminished  during  sleep,  it  appeared  upon  the  whole^  that 
the  transpiration  was  increased  during  this  state'. 

I  De  rinflueBoe  &c.  part  1.  C.  5,  6.  *  Ibid,  part  3.  C.  7. 

s  De  rinfluence  &c.  part  4.  C.  11.  Where  the  data  are  confessedly  so 
iasufSdeDt,  it  may  appear  to  little  purpose  to  found  any  cakaktion  upon 
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The  aiiihor  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  matter  which  is  transpired.  He  begins  by  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  carried  off  from  the  body  by  evapora- 
tion, and  what  is  removed  firom  it  by  transudation ;  the  first  de- 
pending  upon  a  mere  physical  operation,  in  which  a  substance 
u  converted  into  vapour,  by  the  addition  of  heat,  while  trans- 
udation is  a  vital  process,  of  the  nature  of  secretion  or  excre- 
tion. He  observes  that  the  terms  evaporation  and  transudation 
are  not  synonymous  with  the  insensible  and  sensible  perspira- 
tion respectively  of  the  older  writers,  because  a  part  of  what  is 
removed  by  transpiration  is  first  transuded,  and  then  evaporated. 
Evaporation  may  take  place  from  the  dead  body,  whUe  trans- 
udation can  only  take  place  from  the  living  body;  transpiration 
is,  therefore,  properly  an  operation  of  an  intermediate  kind, 
where  the  fluid  is  fiimished  by  a  vital  function,  while  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  body  by  a  mere  phyi»cal  process.    The  older 

them ;  still  it  may  be  desirable  to  form  the  best  estimate  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  deduce  from  them.    The  nmnbers  will  be  as  foUows: 

Ingesta  in  24  hours.  oz. 

Food,  according  to  Rye • ••.•••••  96 

Oxygen  retain^  in  the  system,  vide  supra,  p.  361 4 

100 
Egesta  in  24  hours. 

Urine,  according  to  Rye,  >  p^^^  ^  «ia  i  J  40 

AlYine  dischargl,       Do.    J  Rogers,  p.  810,1 J    ^ 

Various  other  excretions,  see  Hallcr,  El.  Phys.  xii.  2. 1 1 3 

Carbon  discharged  firom  the  lungs,  vide  supra,  p.  361 11 

Water  expired,  according  to  Menzies,  vide  supra,  p.  359 6 

66 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Dalton  for  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  he  performed  on  his  own  person ;  they  were  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  agree  nearly  with  those  of  Rye  in  their  results, 
thus  mutually  confirming  each  other.  He  found  the  ingesta  to  amount  to 
91  oz.  daily,  and  the  egesta  to  53|,  thus  leaving  37|  for  the  discharges  from 
the  skin  and  lungs;  Jameson's  Joum.  No.  27.  p.  62  et  sea.  The  ingesta  vrill 
therefore  exceed  the  visible  egesta  by  about  36  oz.,  which  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  the  average  amount  of  the  transpiration  in  24  hours.  Perhaps  a 
fiffther  addition  should  be  made  to  this  quantity,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
die  water  which  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  ;  for,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  hereafter,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  of  this  kind  takes  place,  al- 
though it  appears  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  its  amount.  An  objection, 
which  is  not  without  considerable  weight,  has  been  urged  against  the  sup- 
position of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  being  discharged  from  the  skin,  that 
many  nations  are  in  the  habit  of  smearing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  sub- 
stances, which  it  is  supposed  must  prevent  any  thin^  from  being  discharged 
fiom  it,  HaUer,  El.  Phys.  xii.  2.  19;  and  man^  individuals  fall  under  our  ob- 
servation, in  whom,  from  various  accidental  circumstances,  the  skin  is  fre- 
ouently  so  covered  with  extraneous  substances,  as  apparently  to  obstruct  any 
aiscbar^  from  its  pores.  The  only  method  of  obviating  this  difficulty  is  to 
suppose  that  the  pulmonary  transpiration  is  in  tliis  case  proportioiudly  in- 
creased to  supply  the  deficiency^  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  ex- 
periments were  ever  performed  on  these  individuals,  and  until  this  be  done, 
It  would  be  improper  to  speculate  upon  the  subject. 
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physiologists  wore  much  divided  respecting  tbje  questiou,  whe- 
ther the  matter  of  the  sensible  and. the  insexxsible  perspiratioa 
were  originally  the  same  substance,  the  former  being  in  the  fluid 
state,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Haller  was  inclined  to 
suppose  that  they  were  essentially  different',  and  Dr.  Edwardf 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  although  it  is  not  very  cloai* 
whether  he  considers  that  the  whole,  or.  only  a  part  of  the  matr 
ter  of  the  insensible  transpiration  is  not  derived  from  the  sensir 
ble  transpiration'. 

Tlie  two  operations  of  evaporation  and  transudation  being 
considered  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  each  oth^,  it 
became  an  interesting  object  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  each  of  them  respectively  exercised. 
For  this  purpose  Dr.  Edwards  had  recourse  to  cold-blooded 
animals,  in  which  we  can  easily  suppress  the  evaporation,  by 
placing  them  in  air  saturated  with  moisture,  and  which  will  of 
course  be  nearly  of  the  same  temperature  with  themselves ;  in 
this  case,  therefore,  we  can  obtain  the  loss  by  transpiratioa 
alone.  By  performing  this  experiment  on  -  frogs  at  a  medium 
temperature  not  exceeding  68°  (20  C.)  the  evaporation  was 
found  to  be  to  the  transpiration  as  6  to  1 ;  and  as  the  transu- 
dation in  this  animal  is  very  copious,  we  may  infer  that  in  man 
the  proportional  quantity  of  the  evaporation  is  still  more 
considerable '.  With  respect  to  the  comparative  action  of  the 
skin  and  the  lungs,  it  is  supposed  that  what  is  lost  by  the  lungs 
must  be  entirely  due  to  evaporation,  as  nothing  can  be  removed 
from  them  except  what  is  carried  off  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
mixed  with,  or  dissolved  in  the  air  of  expiration,  so  that  strictly 
speaking  we  have  no  pulmonary  transudation.  On  this  account 
we  may  presume  that  the  loss  by  the  skin  will  be  greater  than 
that  by  the  lungs,  although  it  must  be  expected  that  the  former 
will  be  much  more  variable  *. 

The  distinction  upon  which  Dr.  Edwards  so  much  insists 
between  evaporation  and  transudation,  although  one  of  great 
importance,  had  been  but  little  attended  to  by  preceding  phy- 
siologists. But  on  some  occasions,  I  conceive  it  has  been 
carried  by  him  too  far,  as  where  it  is  maintained  that  the  lungs 
can  transpire  only  by  means  of  evaporation  and  not  by  transu- 
dation, and  that,  in  this  respect,  their  action  differs  from  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  body.  I  should  suppose,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  both  cases,  the  matter  to  be  transpired  must  leave  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  in  the  fluid  form,  and  that  the  fluid  is 
subsequently  evaporated  by  means  of  the  air,  so  that,  except  in 
degree,  I  do  not  perceive  any  essential  difference  between  the 
operations. 

»  EL  Phys.  xii.  2.  9.  «  De  I'lnfluence  8fC.  §  6.  p.  331  et  seq. 

'  Ibid.  p.  334  et  seq. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Adelon,  Art.  "  Transpiration,*'  Diet,  de  Med.  t 
XX.  p.  470  et  seq. ;  also  of  Ck)llard  de  Martigni,  in  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x. 
p,  162  et  seq. 
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Tbeie  is  another  function  that  is  nearly  allied  to  the  one 
which  we  have  been  now  considering,  and  which  has  been  made 
the  sabject  of  experiment  by  some  of  the  modem  physiologists ; 
the  chemical  action  which  the  skin  has  been  supposed  to  exer- 
Gue  upon  the  air  contiguous  to  it.  Shortly  afler  the  discovery 
of  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  an  inquiry  was 
iitttituted  whether  the  same  kind  of  change  was  effected  at  the 
sorfikce  of  the  body;  a  circumstance  which  seemed  in  itself  not 
improbable,  the  only  difference  between  the  relative  situation  of 
the  air  and  the  blood,  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  skin,  being  the 
cBfierent  thickness  of  the  membrane  by  which  they  arc  sepa- 
rated. The  first  experiments  on  this  subject  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  Millet,  who,  while  the  body  was  immersed  in  the 
warm-bath,  observed  a  number  of  minute  air-bubbles  attached 
to  it,  some  of  which  he  collected,  and  upon  their  being  examined 
by  Lavoisier,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  '. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  and  Mr.  Abemethy  afterwards  analyzed  the 
air  in  which  the  hand  or  foot  had  been  confined  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  and  detected  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  thus  obviating  an  objection  that  has  been  urged 
against  the  experiments  of  Millet  and  some  others  of  a  similar 
kind  *y  that  the  carbonic  acid  proceeded,  not  from  the  skin  but 
from  the  water  in  which  it  had  been  dissolved,  and  from  which 
it  was  mechanically  separated  merely  by  the  presence  of  a  solid 
substance  to  which  it  could  attach  itself;  and  accordingly  when 
the  experiment  was  repeated  by  Priestley ',  and  due  care  taken 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  small  air-bubbles  to  the  body, 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  did  not  take  place  ^. 
.  A  set  of  very  elaborate  experiments  were  performed  by  Jurine 
Ofti  the  effect  which  the  skin  produces  upon  the  air,  the  results 
of  which  appeared  to  prove  very  decidedly,  that  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed and  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  lungs.  He  not  only  established  the  general  fact,  but  he 
examined  the  quantity  of  effect  which  is  produced  under  the 
▼ariouA  circumstances  to  which  the  body  is  exposed,  either  as 
influenced  by  external  agents,  or  as  connected  with  the  different 
states  of  the  constitution ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  proved  that 

1  M^.  Acad.  Scien.  pour  1777,  p.  221,  360. 

*  CruikBhank  on  Inscns.  Persp.  p.  81,  2;  Ingenhousz,  sur  les  Veget. 
t.  28.  t.  i.  p.  131  et  scq.;  Abernethy's  Essays,  part  2.  p.  115  et  seq. 

s  On  Air,  v.  ii.  p.  193,  4. 

^  We  have  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Troussct,  which 
to  have  been  performed  with  accuracy,  accompanied  with  remarks  on 
iftie  opinions  of  his  predecessors ;  his  conclusion  was  that  oxvgcn  is  con- 
sumed and  nitrogen  only  left,  without  the  production  of  carbonic  acid;  Ann. 
Chem.  t.  xlv.  p.  73  et  seq.;  Nicholson^s  Journ.  v.  v.  p.  50  et  setj.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  result  has  not  been  confirmed,  and  it  does  not 
accord  with  any  hypothesis  that  we  can  form  upon  the  subject ;  if  tlie  skin 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  oxygen,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will 
produce  carbonic  acid. 
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the  amount  of  carbonic  add  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the  other  functions  dependent 
upon  it  ^.  Jurine's  experiments  were  of  so  simple  and  direct  a 
nature,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  how  he  caold  hare 
fellen  into  any  material  error  either  in  their  execution,  or  in  the 
inference  which  he  deduced  from  them ;  yet  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  accounts  of  other  physiologbta,  who  obtained 
totally  opposite  results.  Priestley  was  never  able  to  detect  the 
smallest  portion  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  that  had  been  kept  in 
contact  with  the  skin^;  the  same  was  the  case  with  Dr* 
Klapp ',  and  Dr.  Gordon  ^,  both  of  whom  seem  to  have  con- 
ducted the  process  with  every  requisite  attention  to  BCcaajBjf 
but  could  never  perceive  the  least  effect  to  be  produced  by  it 
Dr.  Ellis,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  was  present  when  the  exp 
periment  was  made  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  and  reports  that,  in  thia 
case,  there  was  an  evident  production  of  carbonic  acid  *. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  experiment  is  concerned,  it 
appears  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  question  respecting  the 
chemical  action  of  the  skin  on  the  air  in  the  human  aub)ect|  tfaft 
authorities  on  each  side  being,  as  we  find,  so  nearly  balanced. 
But  in  the  cold-blooded  animals,  where  from  various  causes,  it 
is  more  easy  to  perform  the  experiment  in  an  unexceptionablfi 
manner,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  skin  possesses  the 
power  of  acting  upon  the  air.  In  many  of  the  lower  tribes  the 
lungs  are  entirely  wanting,  yet  they  consume  oxygen  and  gene- 
rate carbonic  acid  like  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  in  the 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  who  are  furnished  with  lungs,  it  appears 
that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  air  by  the  external  sur&ce  of 
the  body,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  pulmonary  cavities'. 
These  considerations  have  been  supposed,  by  some  physiolo- 

1  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  t  x.  p.  53.  .72,  and  Encyc.  M^th.  *'  M^dedne,"  t  i. 
p.  5 10.. 51 5;  this  volume  was  published  in  1787. 

*  On  Air,  v.  v.  p.  100.  .7.  (Ist  ser.)  v.  ii.  p.  192.  .9. 
>  Ellis's  Inquiry,  p.  189,  0.  and  354,  5. 

^  Ibid.  p.  355,  6. 

*  Inquiry,  p.  358.  Dr.  Ellis,  after  statins  the  facts  that  have  been  brou^ 
forwards  on  each  side  of  the  question,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  evidence,  by  supposing  that  oxygen  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
skin,  nor  carbonic  acid  discharged  from  it,  but  that  carbon  is  excreted  by  the 
exhalents,  which  unites  with  me  oxygen  of  the  contiguous  air,  thus  extend- 
ing to  the  skin  the  same  action  which  he  conceives  to  take  place  in  the 
lungs ;  Inquiry,  p.  358.  But  it  may  be  remarked  upon  this  hypothesis*  that 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  skin  upon  the  air*  the  resdt 
would  be  the  same  as  to  the  change  upon  the  air ;  and  that  we  are  equaDy 
unable  to  explain  why  Jurine  obtained  carbonic  acid,  while  Priestley  and 
others  could  not  procure  it.  Collard  de  Martigni,  in  the  paper  lefeired  to 
above,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  that  there  is  an  exhala- 
tion of  gas  from  the  skin,  and  that  it  consists  of  a  variable  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  azote,  p.  164,  5. 

'  Spallanzani,  Mem.  p.  150  et  seq. ;  Rapports,  t.  L  passim ;  Ellis's  Inq. 
§  142.  p.  179 ;  §  662.  p.  353  et  alibi;  Edwards,  De  rinflueoGe  &C  p.  L  ch.  1. 
§  4,  and  ch.  4;  Mem.  d'Arcueil,  t.  it  p.  393,  4. 
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gisU,  to  afford  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  same  action 
in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  but  when  so  much  difference 
of  structure  exists,  the  analogy  seems  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
ipplicatioD. 

Whujb  this  chapter  was  in  the  press,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
Art.  "  Cilia,"  by  Dr.  Shaipey,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cyc.  of  Anat.  It 
nmteinfi  a  most  interesting  and  luminous  view  of  the  successive  discoveries 
that  faaye  been  made  on  this  curious  subject,  and  must  be  regarded  as  intro- 
iBGmg  into  physiology  an  agent  of  great  and  extensive  activity.  The  ciliary 
noCioii  has  been  detected  in  some  of  the  organs  of  all  classes  of  animals  from 
Ihe  liammalia  to  the  Infusoria.  In  the  animals  which  possess  what  has  been 
Mned  aquatic  respiration,  its  use  obviously  appears  to  be  to  produce  a 
'*'-*^^"^*»^  change  in  the  water  which  is  contiguous  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
n^piratory  oigans.  In  the  higher  classes,  where  it  exists  in  the  lining  mem- 
iniae  of  the  air-passages,  its  immediate  effect  must  be  to  convey  the 
lecTCtions  of  the  membrane  along  its  surface,  but  it  does  not  appear  what 
i^t^ntmtt^  effect  this  can  have  on  the  riespiration. 

I  have  a  fiirther  addition  to  make  to  this  chapter,  with  relation  to  a  state- 
BCQt  which  has  been  recently  brought  forward  by  M.  FlouTens,  respecting 
te  CKMleiioe  of  a  vascular  communication  between  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 
rhb  he  informs  us  he  has  demonstrated  by  actual  iiyecdons,  which  have 
Men  passed  in  both  directions ;  he  exhibited  his  preparations  to  the 
EKogr.  Acad.  Sc.  at  one  of  the  late  meetings;  the  account  is  given  in  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  t. T. 2.  ser. p.  65.  .8. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  ANIMAL  TEMPERATURE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  distinguishes 
the  living  body  from  dead  or  inanimate  matter,  is  the  powa 
which  it  possesses  of  resisting,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  changes 
of  external  temperature,  or  of  maintaining  a  more  or  less  uniform 
degree  of  heat,  independent  of  that  of  the  substances  with  whicli 
it  is  in  contact.  As  animals  are,  in  almost  all  instances,  im« 
mersed  in  a  medium  that  is  colder  than  themselves,  we  have 
much  more  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  their  power  of 
generating  heat  than  cold;  but  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
capable  of  producing  both  these  effects,  and  although  it  wiD 
probably  appear  that  they  depend  upon  essentially  different 
operations,  yet  being  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  same  part  of  the 
work. 

After  noticing  the  general  fact  of  the  power  which  animals 
possess  of  regulating  their  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  different  species  differ  very  materially  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  possess  this  power;  those  that  have  the  greatest 
number  of  organized  parts,  and  whose  functions  are,  in  other 
respects,  the  most  perfect  and  varied,  being  able  to  resist  the 
changes  of  external  temperature  much  more  effectually  than  the 
lower  classes.  Hence  arises  the  great  division  of  animals  into 
warm  and  cold-blooded,  the  first  including  the  human  species, 
the  mammifcrous  quadrupeds,  and  birds ;  the  second,  the  ovi- 
parous quadrupeds,  fishes,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
invertebrated  animals.  The  first  of  these  divisions,  the  wann- 
blooded,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  retain  the  temperature 
of  their  internal  parts  at  a  certain  standard,  which  is  nearif 
uniform  for  each  of  the  three  classes.  The  temperature  of  birds 
is  the  highest,  being  about  107°  or  108°,  that  of  the  vivipanms 
quadrupeds  is  about  100°  or  101°,  while  the  human  temperature 
is  a  little  lower,  being  97°  or  98°  \   In  the  cold-blooded  animals 

1  We  shall  find  the  statements  that  are  made  by  different  authors  of  the 
temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  not  to  be  entirely  uniform.  This  may 
depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  inaccuracy  of  the  instruments,  or  upoo 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  applied,  but  we  shall  also  find  that  the  t^npe- 
rature  itself  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  circumstances  of  which  we  were 
formerly  not  aware.  Martine,  who  on  all  subjects  respecting  temperature 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  inost  correct  of  the  earlier  writers,  has  aven  us 
A  number  of  observations  made  by  himself  and  others,  from  which  he  oeckwet 
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the  temperature  is  much  less  uniform,  and  indeed  nearly  follows 
that  of  the  medium,  whether  air  or  water,  in  which  they  are 

the  hmnan  temperature  to  be  "about  97*  or  98*;"  the  heat  of  the  warm- 
Uooded  quadrupeds  and  the  cetacete,  he  fixes  at  about  4*  or  5*  above 
that  of  man,  and  the  heat  of  birds  about  4*  or  5*  still  higher ;  Essays,  No.  4, 
Art.  4.  p.  143  et  seq.  Martine's  estimate  of  the  human  temperature  seems 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  most  correct  of  the  modem  physiologists  ;  it  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  temperature  of  birds  is  some  degrees  higher,  al- 
uough,  perhaps,  the  difference  may  be  less  than  he  imagined.  Hunter 
estimates  their  temperature  at  3*  or  4*  above  the  mammalia ;  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1776,  p.  23.. 5.  Kicherand  says,  that  their  temperature  is  from  8*  to  10* 
dbove  that  of  man ;  Physiol.  §  79.  p.  215.  Blumenbach  estimates  the  human 
temperature  at  96*,  and  that  of  birds,  he  remarks,  is  considerably  higher ; 
nol.  p.  96 ;  Reeve,  that  it  is  from  3*  to  6*  higher  than  that  of  qimdru- 
On  Torpidity,  sect  3.  p.  61 ;  Dr.  Thomson,  that  it  is  108*  or  104* : 
stry,  V.  iv.  p.  630 ,  Dr.  Edwards,  in  one  part  of  Ills  work,  p.  136, 
remarks  tnat  their  temperature  is  from  2*  to  3*  (cent.),  and  in  another  passage, 
p.  158,  from  3*  to  4*  (cent),  greater  than  that  of  the  mammalia.  Mr.  Owen 
mforms  us  that  their  *' ordinary  temperature  is  103*  and  104*,  and  according 
to  Camper  is  occasionally  as  high  as  107°  Fahr.;"  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  265. 
Aoeoniing  to  Despretz  the  temperature  of  pigeons  is  109*,  that  of  man  vary- 
ing from  93*  to  99*,  and  that  of  dogs  being  103*;  Edin.  Joum.  Sc.  v.  iv.  p. 
185.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Bourdon ;  Physiol,  p.  900.  We  meet  with  a 
curious  observation  in  Boyle,  which,  if  correct,  may  bear  upon  this  point,  that 
birds,  with  the  exception  of  water- fowls,  are  more  easily  drowned  than  other 
anhnals  ;  Works,  v.  iii.  p.  368.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  afler  remarking 
imofi  the  inadequacy  of  the  common  thermometer  to  ascertain  minute  degrees 
of  animal  temperature,  employed  for  this  purpose  the  thermo-elective  appa- 
ntus.  On  applying  it  to  the  human  muscles,  they  found  the  temperature  to 
be  98*,  and  that  of  the  cellular  substance  to  be  3*  lower.     The  muscles  of  a 

a  were  between  2  and  3  degrees  higher  than  the  human.  A  carp  was  1* 
er  than  the  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.  Muscular  contraction  in- 
creases the  temperature,  while  compression  of  the  artery  diminishes  it ;  Ann. 
Chim.  t  lix.  p.  113  et  seq.;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  iii.  (2d  Ser.)  p.  257  et  seq.  and 
C.  It.  p.  243  et  seq.  In  this  latter  paper  it  is  stated  that  the  febrile  state 
increases  the  temperature  of  the  muscles  as  much  as  3*  cent  The  authors 
observe  that  the  actual  temperature  of  a  paralytic  muscle  is  not  lower  than  the 
part  in  its  healthy  state. 
It  is  uncertain  how  for  the  peculiar  structure  which  is  connected  with  the 
Imonar}'  cavities  in  birds  is  related  to  their  higher  temperature ;  Hunter, 
m  his  essay  on  the  '*  Air-cells  in  Birds,"  iudiciously  remarks,  **  I  can  hardly 
think  that  any  air  which  gets  beyond  the  vesiculated  lungs  themselves  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  blood  of  the  animal,  as  the  other  cavities  into  which 
it  enters,  whether  of  the  soil  parts  or  of  the  bones,  appear  to  be  very 
litde  vascular ; "  Observ.  on  the  Anim.  (Econ.  p.  97.  This  consideration 
would  lead  to  the  idea,  that  the  use  of  these  cells  is  rather  mechanical 
than  chemical,  and  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  act  of  flying. 
Honter  indeed  supposes  it  to  be  an  objection  to  this  opinion,  that  tnose 
ceib  are  equally  found  in  birds  that  are  incapable  of  flight ;  see  his  paper 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1774,  p.  205  et  seq. ;  but  an  objection  of  this  kind  might 
be  urged  with  respect  to  almost  every  orean  and  function  with  which  the 
body  IS  provided.  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Owen ;  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i. 
P.S44. 

With  respect  to  the  extreme  variations  of  the  human  temperature,  Dumas 
informs  us  tnat  it  ranges  from  87*  to  108* ;  he  fixes  the  habitual  de&ree  at  95* 
or  98^,  Physiol,  c.  6.  t.  iii.  p.  126.  Magendie  notices  the  general  &ct  of  the 
variation  to  which  the  human  temperature  is  subject  as  depending  upon 
aoMtitutioo,  temperament,  &c.;  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Edwards  in  T«cmMn«cu^ 
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imniei'sed,  being  generally  one  or  two  degrees  above  it,  in  tbe 
ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  *.    The  topics  which  will  moft 

inc  the  arm-pit  as  the  most  proper  situation  for  applying  the  thennometer; 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  403.     Dr.  Edwards,  as  well  as  M.  Maffendle*  obserres  that 
there  is  a  little  difference  between  the  temperature  of  mff^nt  individuals ; 
he  informs  us  that  he  examined  20  persons,  and  found  it  to  Tary  from  nearly 
95*  to  98i«,  (35-5  to  37  cent.)  the  mean  of  which  wiflbe  about  97*  (36- 12 
cent.).     This  refers  to  the  adult,  for  in  infancy  the  temperature  is  decidedly 
less,    being   upon  the  average  about  94^*  (34*75  cent).      Dr.    HoUandt 
however,  makes   the  contrary  statement,   and   informs  us  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  40  infants,  exceeded  that  of  the  same  number  of  adults  by 
1|^  and  12  children  possessed  a  temperature  of  100*  to  103^*.     See  also  the 
observations  of  Despretz,  in  Edin.  Jour,  of  Scien.  v.  iv.  p.  185.     He  ako 
informs  us  that  it  varies  according  to   the  season  of  t^e  year,  graduidly 
increasing  during  the  spring  and  declining  again  during  the  autumn ;  be  found 
the  difference  in  birds  to  be  nearly  4"  cent.;  from  105*  to  nearly  111*  (from 
40*8  to  43*77  cent.))  p*  489.  Douville  states  that  the  temperature  of  the  negro 
is  upon  an  average  2*  R.  higher  than  that  of  the  European ;  Jameson's  Jonm. 
No.  27.  p.  181.     We  have  a  series  of  observations  by  Reynaud,   on  the 
differences  of  the  human  temperature,    as  affected  by  age,   tempatnmi^ 
race,  or  climate ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xx.  p.  43  et  scq. ;  he  conceives  that  h 
depends  more  on  specific  peculiarities  than  on  any  general  principles.     It 
is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  human 
temperature  is  occasionally  raised  in  fevers  or  other  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body ;  as  until   lately  the  observations  have  been  seldom  made  with 
much  accuracy.     It  would  appear  from  various  notices  in  Currie's  Medical 
Reports,    that  in  the  most  acute  fevers  the  temperature  seldom  or  ever 
exceeds  107^     See  also  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v,  xxii.  p.  363.     Dr.  Edwards 
relates  an  observation  of  M.  Prevost's,  where  a  patient  in  tetanus  had  the 
heat  elevated  7*  cent,  above  the  ordinary  standard ;  p.  490.     We  have  a 
singular  statement  made  by  Magendie,  of^the  high  temperature  wfaicb  the 
blood  occasionally  acquires  in  local  inflammation,  but  the  authority  is  not 
quoted ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  400.     Hunter  in  his  work  on  the  Anim.  CEcon. 
note  to  p.  113,  observes,  *'  It  is  found  from  experiments,  that  the  heat  of 
an  inflamed  part  is  nearly  the  greatest  or  standard  heat  of  the  animalSy 
it  appearing  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of  inflammation  to  raise  the  heel 
up  to  the  standard ;"  but  there  is  probably  some  inaccuracy  either  in  the 
observation  or  the  expression.     In  his  work  on  the  blood  he  gives  the  result 
of  a  number  of  observations  which  he  had  made  upon  the  temperature  of 
an    inflamed  part ;   the  greatest  heat  that  is  recordc^l  is  104*,  p.  296 :  this 
accords  with  the  observations  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet.     He  remarks  that 
the  actual  temperature  in   inflammation  is  not  so  much   increased  as  the 
sensation  would  seem  to  indicate.     Dr.  Granville  has  lately  communicated 
some  curious  facts  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  uterine  system  during 
parturition,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  occasionally  rises  to  120*,  the  eleva- 
tion appearing  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  degree  of  action  in  the  organ ;  Phfl. 
Trans,  for  1825,  p.  262.  .4.    In  a  series  of  observations,  which  have  been 
lately  made  by  Donn^,  *'  on  the  relations  between  the  state  of  the  pube, 
respiration,  and  temperature  of  the  body  in  diseases,"   the  greatest  heit 
which  was  observed  was  104*;  Br.  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  v.  ii.  p.  246.  .9. 

^  For  the  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Martine,  p.  241  et  seq.;  Hunter  on  the  Anim.  (Econ.  p.  116»  9; 
also  on  the  Blood,  p.  298  et  seq.;  Spallanzani,  Mem.  p.  255  et  seq. ;  and 
Ellis,  p.  215  et  seq.  Hunter  observes  that  the  warm  and  cold-bloodef 
animals  might  be  more  properly  termed  animals  whose  heat  is  permanent 
or  variable,  according  to  that  of  the  atmosphere;  On  the  Blood,  note 
in  p.  15;  also  Phil.  Trans,  for  1778,  p.  26..  8;  where  he  relates  a  number 
of  expetiments  on  the  degree  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded 
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particularly  reouire  onr  examination  on  tbis  siibjedt  arie,  1, 
What  is  the  efficient  cause  or  source  of  animal  heat ;  2.  By 
what  means  is  its  uniformity  preserved ;  3.  How  is  the  body 
cooled  at  high  temperatures ;  and  lastly,  what  is  the  connexion 
between  the  function  of  calorification  and  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system. 

Sect.  1.     Of  the  efficient  Cause  of  Animal  Heat. 

The  body  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  which  is  frequent- 
ly 40,  60,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  degrees  colder  than 
itself,  so  that  heat  must  be  rapidly  abstracted  from  it,  yet  it 
possesses  the  power  of  continually  supplying  the  loss  thus 
occasioned.  Xhis  faculty  appeared  to  tlie  ancients  so  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  physical  agency,  that  they  did  not  even 
attempt  to  assign  any  cause  for  it,  but  regarded  it  as  an  innate 
quality  of  the  body,  or  something  essentially  connected  with 
life,  so  that  in  speculating  upon  the  subject  of  animal  tempera- 
Uire,  they  thouglit  it  necessary  to  direct  their  inquiries  rather  to 
the  modes  by  which  the  heat  of  the  body  might  be  reduced  to 
the  proper  standard,  than  be  maintained  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Without  entering  into  any  minute  detail 
of  .opinions,  which  can  be  interesting  only  from  their  antiquity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  Galen  and  the  ancients 
generally  conceived  animal  heat  to  be  an  innate  or  primary 
quality  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  contemporar}'  with  life  . 
Its  origin  or  focus  was  supposed  to  be  in  tlie  heart,  from  which, 
by  means  of  the  blood,  it  was  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the 
system.  A  principal  office  of  the  circulation  was  therefore  sup- 
animals  is  affected  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Broussonet 
lemarks  tliat  the  temperature  of  fish  is  from  f  to  i  a  depee  (R«)  higher 
than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed ;  mem.  Acad,  pour 
17B5,  p.  191,  and  Despretz  found  the  temperature  of  a  carp,  immersed 
in  water  at  51*4,  to  be  53* ;  Edin.  Jour,  of  Scien.  7.  iv.  p.  185.  We  have  a 
number  of  curious  obseryations  on  the  temperature  which  fish  are  occa- 
sioiially  found  to  bear,  in  Dr.  Hodgkin's  trans,  of  Edwards,  p.  465.  .7.  Bee- 
qperel  and  Breschet,  in  the  paper  referred  to  above,  state  the  temperature 
of  the  carp  to  be  one  degree  higher  than  the  water;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  lix. 
p*  ISO,  and  Ann.  Sc.  Nut.  t.  iii.  p.  269.  Dr.  Davy  has  stated  the  re- 
maikable  circumstance,  that  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  bonito  to 
be  99*,  that  of  the  water  being  80*5*.  And  he  farther  informs  us,  on 
the  report  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  tunny  is  like* 
wise  warm-blooded.  He  remarks  that  the  gills  and  respiratory  organs  in 
these  animals  are  provided  with  numerous  nerves,  and  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  red  blood  in  these  parts ;  Jameson's  Joum.  ▼.  xix. 
p.  825.  So  very  remarkable  a  deviation  from  the  oeconomy  of  all  the 
anmials,  which  are  of  the  same  anatomical  and  physiological  structure. 
renders  it  desirable  that  the  observations  should  be  carefully  repeated, 
and  all  the  concomitant  circumstances  accurately  noted.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  anomaly  has  been  observed  in  the  other  species  of  the  same  family, 
as  for  example  in  the  mackarcl. 

1  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  see  Boerliaave,  Praclect.  §  169,  202. 
com  ootis ;  Haller,  £1  Phys.  vi.  3.  8 ;  we  have  an  account  of  the  doctrine 
maintained  by  Hippocrates  on  this  subject  in  his  Treatise  de  Cordc,  O^.  X.  \; 
p.  269 ;  also  in  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mddecine,  p.  125. 
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posed  to  be  the  conveyance  of  this  heat  to  the  various  organs, 
while  one  great  use  of  the  respiration  was  to  cool  the  bloody  or 
to  prevent  its  heat  from  exceeding  the  degree  which  was  con- 
sistent with  the  well  being  of  the  animal.  Afler  the  revival  of 
letters,  when  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  body 
began  to  form  an  object  of  investigation,  physiologists  still  very 
generally  regarded  the  blood  as  Uie  source  of  animal  heat,  and 
according  to  the  peculiar  theory  which  they  had  adopted  re- 
specting the  operations  of  the  system,  they  explained  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  either  upon  chemical  or  mechanical  principles. 

llie  chemists^  ascribed  it  to  fermentation  in  the  blood  which 
took  place  in  the  heart,  while  the  mechanicians  accounted  for  it 
by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessels,  and  consequently,  supposed  that  it  was  produced 
during  the  course  of  the  circulation*. 

Although  we  meet  with  occasional  expressions,  which  may 
appear  to  indicate  a  more  correct  opinion,  yet  perhaps  the  first 
clear  intimation  of  a  regular  hypothesis  to  account  for  the 
generation  of  animal  heat,  upon  what  we  should  now  consider 
as  a  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  Mayow.  After  he  had  made  his  interesting  dis- 
coveries on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  share 
which  it  has  in  the  extrication  of  heat  in  combustion,  he  was 
led  to  extend  the  analogy  to  animal  heat,  and  concluded,  con- 

^  See  Haller,  EI.  Phys.  vi.  3.  8.  10,  for  a  summary  of  these  opinions.  Ai 
a  specimen  of  the  opinions  and  mode  of  reasoning  that  were  adopted  on  this 
subject  by  the  chemical  physiologists,  I  may  refer  to  the  Treatise  of  Willis, 
**  de  Accensione  Sanguinis,"  which  was  probably  written  in  the  year  1670. 
The  author  supposes  that  there  is  a  proper  combustion  in  the  blood,  which, 
according  to  his  general  principles,  depends  upon  the  fermentation  excited  by 
the  combination  between  different  chemical  substances.  He  strenuously  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  blood,  wliich  he  conceives  to  consist  in  its 
property  of  producing  heat.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  we  had  a  veiy 
learned  dissertation  by  Stevenson ;  £d.  Med.  Essays,  v.  v.  pt,  2.  p.  606  et 
seq.  He  observes  that  four  opinions  were  then  prevalent :  1.  That  animil 
heat  depends  upon  attrition  between  tlie  arteries  and  the  blood;  2*  That  the 
lungs  are  the  fountain  of  this  heat ;  3.  That  the  attrition  of  the  parts  of  the 
solids  upon  each  other  produces  it ;  and  lastly,  the  process  by  which  our  all* 
ments  and  juices  are  constantly  undergoing  some  alteration.  With  respect 
to  the  idea  of  the  heat  being  derived  from  the  lungs,  the  author  adduces 
various  arguments  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  rather  cooled  than  warmed  in 
passing  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  This  final  conclusion  is  in  &voar  of 
the  last  supposition;  he  remarks  concerning  it,  that  heat  isfirequently  excited 
by  the  chemical  change  which  results  from  the  mixture  of  fluids  with  each 
other,  and  that  these  changes  proceed  either  from  fermentation  or  putrafiM- 
tion ;  the  case  in  Question  he  decides  to  be  one  of  fermentation,  or  rather 
something  intermediate  between  the  two.  He  supposes  that  the  process  is 
principally  carried  on  in  the  veins,  and  less  in  the  lungs  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

^  For  specimens  of  the  mechanical  mode  of  reasoning,  see  Boerhaave^ 

Aphor.  cum  notis  Sweiten ;  §  382,  675.    Perhaps  the  last  attempt  to  fttin  a 

mechanical  theory  of  animal  heat  (at  least  in  this  country)  is  that  of  Dov^glaSi 

published  in  1747 ;  he  lays  down  the  theorem  that,  "  anunal  heat  isgeoented 

by  the  Miction  of  the  globules  of  Uood'm  tVie  ^xtxeme  capiOaries ;"  pw  47. 
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tniiy  to  the  opinion  almost  universally  embraced  at  that  time', 
that  the  use  of  the  lungs  is  not  to  cool  the  heart,  but  to  generate 
heat,  an  effect  which  is  brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  the 
nitro-aereal  spirit  of  the  air.  This,  mixing  with  the  sulphureous 
particles  of  the  blood,  excites  a  species  of  fermentation  by 
which  heat  is  produced,  in  a  way  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  heat  is  excited  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  matter 
generally  ^  Mayow  therefore  explicitly  advanced  the  two  po- 
siiioiis,  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  not  to  cool  the  blood, 
but  to  generate  heat,  and  that  it  does  this  by  an  operation  in 
erery  respect  analogous  to  combustion.  His  hypothesis  was 
however  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  combustion  gene- 
nlly,  or  the  mode  by  which  combustion  generates  heat,  as  well 
as  respecting  the  nature  of  the  combustible  matter  which  is  dis- 
charged from  the  blood.  Perhaps,  however,  this  latter  should  be 
regarded  as  a  verbal,  rather  than  as  a  real  inaccuracy,  the  word 
sulphureous  being  a  general  term  applied  to  any  kind  of  in- 
flammable matter,  not  as  is  now  the  case,  confined  to  one  spe- 
cies* Mayow's  doctrine  respecting  the  connexion  between  re- 
spiration and  animal  heat  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
considerable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  contemporary 
physiologists,  for  we  find  that  the  old  hypotheses  still  continued 
to  prevail  with  little  alteration,  or  only  with  slight  and  imma- 
terial modifications,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Du- 
ring this  period  the  question  was  warmly  discussed,  whether 
the  lungs  were  the  agents  for  generating  heat,  or  for  reducing 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  by  bringing  it  into  proximity  with 
the  cold  air,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
siologists appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion.  And  it  must  be  remarked,  that  even  most 
of  those  who  adopted  the  former  opinion,  that  the  limgs  serve 
to  generate  heat,  supposed  that  the  effect  was  produced  entirely 
by  fiiction  or  some  other  mechanical  means'. 

^  The  following  are  among  the  eminent  physiologists  of  that  period,  who 
supposed  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  to  cool  the  blood.  Sylvius,  Disp. 
Med.  cap.  7 ;  Fabricius  de  Respiratione,  lib.  1 .  cap.  6  ;  Bartholin,  Anat.  p. 
430 ;  Harvey  de  Motu  Cordis,  Ex.  2.  p.  194,  5.  and  Ex.  3.  p.  232 ;  Swam- 
merdam,  de  Respiratione,  sect.  1.  c.  1.  §  9.  and  c.  3.  §  4;  Descartes  sup. 
pOMS  that  the  fermentation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  produces  heat,  which 
It  carried  from  this  oi^an  over  the  body ;  De  Homine,  p.  197.  Boyle  re* 
mariu  that  "  divers  of  the  new  philosophers,  Cartesians,  and  others,  think 
the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  use  of  respiration,  to  be  the  cooling  and  tempering 
of  the  heat  in  the  heart  and  blood,  which  otherwise  would  be  immoderate  ;** 
Works,  V.  i.  p.  103.  Haller  discusses  the  question  in  El.  Phys.  viii.  5,  6. 
Tfaia  doctrine  has  been  lately  maintained  by  CoUard  de  Martigni ;  Magendie*B 
Joum.  t.  X.  p.  136. 

•  Tract,  p.  151  et  seq.;  296,  7. 

•  See  Boerhaave,  Prelect.  §  202.  220,  cum  notis ;  Boerhaave,  Aphor.  382 
com  Comment.  Sweiteu ;  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  §  303 ;  Martine  and  Stevenson 
«bi  supra ;  CuUen  displayB  his  accustomed  caution  in  examining  into  the 
cMiae  of  animal  heat,  rhysiot  §  262 ;  be  perceived  t\ie  conmeuon  ^Vic^ 
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It  was  not  until  after  Black  bad  completed  his  raluable  train 
of  experiments  on  fixed  air,  that  more  correct  ideas  be||pBn  Id 
prevail  respecting  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  After  he  had  dis- 
covered that  the  same  kind  of  aeriform  fluid  which  is  produced 
by  the  burning  of  fuel  is  expired  from  the  lungs,  a  strict  con- 
nexion seemed  to  be  established  between  the  processes  of  com- 
bustion and  respiration,  lie  was  hence  led  to  infer,  as  Mayow 
had  previously  done,  that  respiration  is  a  species  of  combustion, 
and  that  the  heat  thus  extricated  is  employed  in  preserving  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  body  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  But  Black's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
although  extremely  ingenious,  and  founded  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  correct  principles,  was  Uable  to  an  objection  which  pre- 
vented it  from  being  generally  received.  It  was  said,  that  if 
the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  supposed  combustion,  or  the  focus 
whence  the  heat  radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  their  tem- 
perature must  be  much  superior  to  that  of  the  oUier  organs, 
and  in  short,  that  they  would  be  altogether  incapable  of  sup- 
porting the  degree  of  heat,  to  which  they  would  be  Decessariiy 
exposed.  We  do  not  find  that  Black  made  any  attempt  to 
repel  the  objection,  and  we  may  presume  that  he  conceived  it 
so  formidable,  as  to  have  induced  him  altogether  to  relinquish 
the  hypothesis '. 

there  seemed  to  be  between  the  lungs  and  the  production  of  heat,  but  he 
could  not  account  for  the  method  in  which  they  act  in  produdng  it,  HaOer, 
as  usual,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  opinions  that  had  been  entertained  oo 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  inclines  to  the  negative ;  £1.  Phys.  vi.  3.  IS 
sub  fincm.  Perhaps  Morozzo  is  the  latest  author  of  any  considerable  re- 
spectability who  defends  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of  respiration  is  to  cool 
the  blood;  Jour.  Phys.  t.  xxv.  p.  120. 

1  Althougli  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  Black  applied  his  discoveiy 
of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  respiration  to  explain  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  it  in  his  lectures,  as  they  were 
afterwards  published  by  Rohison.  We  may,  however,  conclude  that  he 
announced  the  hypothesis  in  his  lectures,  and  that  it  became  generally  known 
through  this  medium ;  see  the  Remarks  of  Menzies  on  Respiration,  p.  85; 
Murray,  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  571  ;  Thomson,  Chem.  v,  iv.  p.  630;  and  Ellis, 
Inquiry,  p.  234 ;  Dr.  Ellis  says,  that  the  objection  referred  to  in  the  teit 
was  urged  by  Cullen  ;  also  Robison  in  his  Preface,  p.  53.  Probably  Cullen, 
in  the  following  passage  in  his  *♦  Institutions,"  §  11:68,  may  refer  to  Black'i 
hypothesis.  "  We  take  no  notice  of  the  suppositions  which  have  b^en  made 
of  the  generating  powers  being  confined  to  certain  small  portions  of  the  sys- 
tem only.  These  suppositions  give  no  relief  in  the  general  theory  :  and  titj 
are  not  supported  by  any  particular  evidence.  The  breathing  animala  are  the 
warmest ;  but  that  they  are  warmer  because  they  breathe,  is  not  more  pro* 
bable,  than  that  they  breathe  because  they  arc  warmer."  Leslie's  Treatue 
on  Animal  Heat  contains  an  account  of  tlie  popular  objections  to  Black's 
doctrine ;  his  own  hypothesis  is  that  phlogiston  is  naturaljy  developed  by  the 
vessels  and  generates  heat.  Dr.  Black,  with  the  modesty  and  scmpulouft 
reffard  to  the  literary  rights  of  his  contemporaries,  which  formed  so  distuir 
giushed  a  trait  in  his  character,  when  speaking  of  Crawford's  hypothesis  of 
the  different  capacities  of  bodies,  says,  that  he  applied  it,  "  to  explain  the 
heat  mmntained  in  the  bodies  of  animals,"  without  any  allusion  to  his  ows 
opinions ;  Lect.  v.  2,  p.  205,  6.  It  was  about  this  period  of  the  investigitfiott 
xbat  FraakUa  tlirew  out  a  con^ectuxe  on  the  sour^  of  anioial  heat,  that  the 
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■  Laroisier  now  entered  upon  his  researches  into  the  nature  of 
oombnstion  and  other  analogous  operations,  and  after  repeating 
and  verifying  many  of  the  experiments  of  Black  and  Priestley, 
he  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  they  had  done,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  change  which  is  produced  upon  the  air  by  the  action 
of  the  lungs.  He  found  a  perfect  similarity  between  the  results 
which  he  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  charcoal  and  the 
products  of  respiration,  and  as  the  evolution  of  heat  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  former  operation,  he  was  induced 
to  draw  the  same  inference  that*  had  been  previously  made  by 
Black,  that  heat  must  be  generated  by  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lungs.  He  does  not  appear,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  felt  the  objection  that  had  been  urged  against 
the  doctrine,  but  brings  it  forwards  as  a  correct  deduction  from 
acknowledged  facts,  and  as  a  satisfactory  method  of  explaining 
the  phenomena'. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  Crawford  commenced  his 
investigations,  and  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  series  of  very 
elaborate  and  ingenious  experiments ;  the  result  of  which  was 

matter  of  heat  was  taken  into  the  body  along  with  the  food,  and  was  set 
at  liberty  during  the  successive  changes  which  the  aliment  afterwards  ex- 
periences; Works,  V.  ii.  p.  79,  125.  This  hypothesis  was  subsequently 
taken  up  by  Rigby  and  dilated  into  a  Treatise ;  see  sect.  I .  of  his  Work  on 
Animal  Heat.  Richerand,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopts  the  same  view  of  the 
subject,  but  his  remarks  are  vague  and  diffuse;  Physiol.  §  79.  p.  214.  I  may 
remark,  that  an  opiiuon  somctliing  similar  to  this  had  been  previously 
formed  by  Descartes;  he  says  that  the  change  which  the  food  under- 
goes in  the  stomach  produces  heat,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  water 
IS  poured  upon  lime,  or  aqua  fortis  upon  metals  ;  De  Homine,  p.  7.  Hunter 
also  considers  it  probable  that  the  principal  source  of  heat  is  in  the  stomach  ; 
On  the  Blood,  p.  292 ;  the  remark  is,  however,  made  in  an  incidental  manner, 
and  he  had  expressed  himself  in  another  passage  in  the  same  work  dissatisfied 
with  all  the  theories  of  animal  heat,  as  not  according  with  the  facts ;  p.  15. 

*  M^m.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1777,  p.  599.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery 
on  this  subject,  it  appears  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  the  share  wliicn 
Black  and  Lavoisier  respectively  bore  in  establishing  the  chemical  theory  of 
animal  heat.  Lavoisier,  in  the  above  memoir,  speaks  of  the  hypothesis  as 
entirely  original,  and  altogether  derived  from  his  own  experiments,  without 
referring  to  any  preceding  authors,  and  the  same  statement  is  made  by  So- 
guin ;  Ann.  Chim.  t.  v.  p.  259 ;  see  also  Fourcroy,  Med.  Eclair,  t.  i.  p. 
56.  .61.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt,  that  as  far  as  respects  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  evolution  of 
beat,  he  had  been  completely  anticipated  by  Black,  while  he  does  not  advert 
to  the  objection  which  had  been  urged  against  the  hypothesis.  Although  we 
admit  that  Robison*8  zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  deceased  friend  may  have 
carried  him  too  far  in  his  observations  upon  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  phi- 
kwopbers,  it  seems  but  too  probable  that  Lavoisier  was  not  always  suffi- 
cieDtly  correct  in  appropriating  the  due  share  of  merit  to  his  contempora- 
ries, a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  lamented,  when  we  consider  the  very 
great  obligations  which  he  conferred  upon  science.  There  are  some  good 
observations  on  this  subject  in  Nicholson's  Joum.  v.  xiv.  p.  90,  231  et  seq. 
I  may  remark  that  Crawford,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  candour  and 
liberality,  does  not  refer  to  Black,  as  liaving  advanced  any  hypothesis  of  iuii- 
mal  heat,  nor  does  he  intimate  that  his  own  opinions  had  been  anticipated 
by  Lavoisier. 
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the  formation  of  a  theory  of  animal  heat,  which  appeared  to 
account  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  to  be  founded  upon  decisiTe 
and  well-established  facts,  while  it  was  not  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion which  had  been  urged  against  Black's  hypothesis.  The 
scrupulous  care  with  which  Crawford  endeavoured  to  avoid 
every  source  of  inaccuracy,  the  ingenuousness  with  which  he 
acknowledged  the  errors  of  his  first  experiments,  and  the  spirit 
of  candour  which  pervades  every  part  of  his  work,  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  very  favourable  impression  with  respect  both 
to  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  qualities  of  the  author,  so  that 
his  doctrine  was  very  favorably  received,  and  generally  em- 
braced by  his  contemporaries. 

Crawford's  theory  of  animal  heat  may  be  regarded  as  founded 
upon  the  three  following  positions :  1.  That  the  air,  when  taken 
into  the  lungs,  undergoes  the  same  change  as  by  the  combus- 
tion of  a  carbonaceous  body,  and  that  consequently,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  heat  is  generated. 
2.  The  same  process  by  which  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  likewise  converts  the  venous 
into  arterial  blood,  but  arterial  possessing  a  greater  capacity 
for  heat  than  venous  blood,  the  heat  which  would  otherwise 
raise  the  capacity  of  the  arterialized  blood,  is  employed  in 
saturating  its  increased  capacity,  and  in  maintaining  its  tem- 
perature at  the  same  degree  with  the  venous.  3.  The  heat  is 
not  therefore  actually  set  at  liberty  in  the  lungs,  although  the 
arterial  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  absolute  heat  than  the 
venous  blood,  but  it  is  during  the  course  of  the  circulation,  when 
the  arterial  blood  is  again  venalized,  and  consequently  loses  its 
increased  capacity,  that  the  heat  becomes  sensible  and  snmxHls 
the  temperature  of  the  system.  The  hypothesis  which  Cfraw- 
ford  constructed  upon  the  above  positions  professed  to  be  the 
result  of  direct  experiment  in  all  its  parts ;  it  removed  the  ob- 
jection that  had  been  urged  against  Black^s  doctrine,  and  af- 
forded one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  application  of  physical  and  chemical  reasoning  to  the  ani- 
mal cEConomy  that  had  been  ever  presented  to  the  world  \ 

The  first  of  ihe  above  positions,  the  different  capacities  for 
heat  of  the  air  before  and  after  it  had  undergone  the  change 
which  it  experiences  in  combustion  or  in  respiration,  con- 
stituted, as  is  well  known,  the  main  point  to  which  Crawford 
directed  his  elaborate  train  of  experiments,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  inflammation  generally,  of  which  animal  heat 
composes  only  one  example.  With  respect  to  the  second  posi- 
tion, the  different  capacities  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  Craw- 
ford made  this  the  subject  of  a  long  and  careful  examinatioD, 
and  although  there  are  many  parts  in  it  of  very  delicate  execu- 
tion, and  which  required  a  minute  attention  to  various  circum- 

1  We  have  a  correct  and  judicious  summary  of  Crawford's  theory  giveo  itf 
in  Prof.  De  la  Rive*s  elegant  inaugural  dissertation  '*  De  Galon  Animali*'' 
p.  26  et  seq.;  and  in  Dr.  Henry's  Elements^  v,  ii.  p.  407. 
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fiances  that  migbt  interfere  with  the  results,  yet  he  appears  to 
have  been  so  well  aware  of  the  sources  of  error,  and  to  have  so 
carefully  guarded  against  them,  that,  I  think,  a  perusal  of  the 
experiments  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  con- 
Tiction  of  their  general  truth.  The  conclusion  which  Crawford 
deduced  was,  that  the  specific  heat  of  arterial,  was  greater  than 
that  of  venous  blood  in  an  average  proportion  of  114*5  to  100. 
If  we  admit  the  fact,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  and  most  im- 
portant. It  follows  that  when  the  blood  is  converted  firom  the 
venous  to  the  arterial  state,  it  renders  latent  a  part  of  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  liberated  by  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  the  carbon,  and  would  have  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  heat  therefore  ap- 
pears to  be  employed  in  three  ways ;  a  part  of  it  in  counter- 
acting the  effect  of  the  cold  air  which  is  taken  into  the  lungs, 
another  portion  in  producing  the  vapour  that  is  expired,  while 
the  remainder  supplies  the  arterial  blood  with  what  is  requisite, 
in  consequence  of  its  increased  capacity,  to  support  its  tempera- 
tore  at  the  same  degree  with  that  of  the  venous  blood. 

It  would  appear  that  these  operations  are  so  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  other,  that  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  is  kept  nearly  at  a  uniform  standard,  and 
especially,  that  while  this  fluid  passes  through  the  lungs,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  air,  undergoes  that  change  which  serves 
aa  the  actual  origin  of  the  heat  of  the  animal,  its  temperature 
is  little,  if  at  all  affected,  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be 
liberated  being  the  whole  of  it  employed  in  the  three  ways 
mentioned  above.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  example  of  that 
nice  adaptation  of  the  different  operations  of  the  living  body  to 
each  other,  which  forms  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of  the  animal 
CDConomy,  and  in  which  it  so  infinitely  surpasses  any  contriv- 
ances of  a  merely  mechanical  or  physical  nature.  Admitting  the 
tmth  of  the  theory  it  will  follow,  that  the  more  carbon  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  blood  and  united  to  oxygen,  the  more  heat  will 
be  disengaged,  the  more  completely  therefore  will  the  blood  be 
arterialized,  and  consequently  the  more  will  its  capacity  bo 
increased,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  will  it  require  to 
maintain  its  temperature.  According  to  Crawford's  aoctrinc 
the  blood  is  not  warmed  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  although 
this  is  the  organ  in  which  it  acquires  its  heat,  but  it  is  in  the 
capillary  part  of  the  systemic  circulation,  when  the  blood  again 
becomes  venalized,  tLat  the  heat  is  liberated.  This  change 
therefore  takes  place  in  that  part  of  the  body  where  it  is  the 
most  necessary  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, which  is,  in  most  cases,  colder  than  the  body  itself,  and 
where  by  its  diffusion  over  a  great  extent  of  suruu^e,  it  must 
tend  to  make  the  heat  nearly  uniform  through  the  whole  of  the 
system. 

After  the  publication  of  Crawford^s  theory,  Lavoisier,  in  a 
subsequent  memoir,  recurred  to  the  subject  of  ammai  \i^aX« 
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He  Still  Tnointained  his  former  opinion,  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  union  of  carbon  and  oxjgen  in  the  Inngs,  and  that  respira- 
tion is,  in  every  respect,  analogous  to  the  process  of  combustion. 
He  assumes  that  all  parts  of  tlie  body  are  preser^^ed  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  heat 
is  equalized,  he  observes  Uiat  it  depends  upon  the  three  follow- 
ing causes:  1.  Upon  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  which  the  heat  that  is  acquired  in  the  lungs  is  quickly 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  2.  Upon  the  evaporation 
which  takes  place  from  these  organs,  which  carries  off  a  part  of 
their  heat ;  and  3.  From  the  increased  capacity  for  heat,  which 
blood  acquires  when  it  is  converted  from  the  venous  to  the  ar- 
terial state.  It  will  be  obser\xd  that  this  view  of  the  subject, 
so  far  as  animal  temperature  alone  is  concerned,  is  strictly 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Crawford '.  I^avoisier,  however, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  does  not  introduce  the  name  of 
Crawford,  or  even  allude  to  his  experiments  on  the  different 
capacities  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  the  same  silence  is 
obsen'ed  on  this  point,  when,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  he 
compares  his  own  hypothesis  with  that  of  Crawford  respecting 
the  heat  generated  by  combustion,  and  notices  the  experiments 
on  the  different  capacities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid^ 
Lavoisier  seems  to  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  respect- 
ing animal  heat  in  his  future  researches ;  he  always  speaks  of  it 
as  a  case  of  combustion,  and  supposes  that  the  heat  is  generated 
upon  the  same  principle,  as  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  more  rapid  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon. 

Although  Crawford's  theory  so  admirably  accounted  for  all 
the  phenomena,  and  appeared  to  be  so  strictly  deduced  from 
facts  and  experiments,  yet  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  operations 
on  which  it  rested,  as  well  as  the  interest  excited  by  its  great 
importance,  led  to  a  rigid  examination  of  all  its  ftindamental 
positions ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  have  all  of 
them  been  controverted,  and  we  have  an  account  of  a  number  of 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  reported  as  being  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  Crawford,  or  at  least,  as  not  warranting  his 
conclusions.  The  main  points  on  which  the  theory  is  supported 
are  the  following ;  that  heat  is  extricated  when  oxygen  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  latter,  that  the  capacity  of  arterial  is  greater 
than  of  venous  blood,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  large  trunks  of  the  pulmonic  system,  possesses 
the  same  temperature.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
the  different  capacities  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  question  which  affects  the  theory  of  combustion 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1780,  p.  406,  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
Lavoisier,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  papers,  speaks  of  the  combustion  as 
taking  place  in  tlie  lungs,  although  he  adds,  *'  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of 
the  s>&tem;"  Mem.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  1700,  p.  601. 

-  ilcm.  Acad.  Sc.  pour  17^,  v-  ^^- 
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generally,  and  in. which  the  cause  of  animal  temperature  is  not 
particularly  concerned.  When  carbon  i8  united  to  oxygen 
SO  as  to  produce  carbonic  acid,  we  find  that  heat  is  liberated^ 
and  tliis  takes  place  not  merely  in  that  rapid  union  of  the  bodies, 
which  may  be  considered  essential  to  a  i)roper  combustion,  but 
iu  the  slow  combination  of  them,  such  as  occurs  in  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  germination  *.  In  whatever  way  therefore  we 
account  for  the  liberation  of  heat  in  these  processes,  we  may  em- 
ploy the  same  method  to  explain  the  heat  generated  by  respira- 
tion. We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  as  heat  is  always 
liberated  when  this  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  takes  place, 
the  same  effects  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  in  respiration.  The  difEculty  therefore  is  not  to 
account  for  tlie  heat  produced  by  respiration,  but  to  remove  tlie 
objection  which  was  originally  urged  against  Black's  hypothesis, 
that  tlie  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  ought  to  be 
greater  that  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  in  fact 
with  the  oUier  two  points  only,  the  comparative  temperature  of 
the  blood  in  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonic  vessels  or  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  and  the  different  capacity  of  arterial  and 
venous  blood,  that  the  theory  of  animal  heat  is  concerned,  but 
on  both  of  them  experiments  have  been  adduced,  which  are  in 
direct  op]Josition  to  the  doctrine  of  Crawford. 

It  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been 
any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  tlie  first  of  these  points,  which  we 
mieht  have  supposed  would  have  been  settled  by  a  few  simple 
aha  easy  observations.  This,  however,  appears  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  it  still  remains  undecided;  although  the  weight  of 
authority  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  artcrialized  blood,  at 
least  in  the  heart  and  great  trunks,  is  a  degree  or  two  warmer 
than  the  venous ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  appears  probable 
that  the  blood  does  not  possess  that  uniformity  of  temperature 
which  has  been  generally  assigned  to  it,  but  that  it  differs  a  litUe, 
not  only  in  different  individuals  of  tlie  same  species,  but  also  in 
the  different  internal  organs  of  the  same  individuals ^    The 

>  In  the  malting  of  barley,  which  is  a  case  of  germination,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  tliat  the  temperature  of  the  grain  is  raised  as 
much  as  10^;  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  374. 

'  In  estimating  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body  generally,  it  was  formerly  stated  that  when  they  are  so  far  below  the 
surmce,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat  is  uniform ;  yet  the  remark  must  be  taken  with  limitations  of  which 
most  of  the  modem  physiologists  appear  to  be  well  aware.  Boerhaave 
observes  that  the  arterial  blood  is  warmer  tlian  the  venous,  although  it  is 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  which  is  taken  in  by  the  lungs ;  Pnelect..  not.  ad.  § 
203.  The  general  fact  of  the  different  internal  parts  of  the  body  possessing 
diflerent  temperatures,  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  heart,  was  established 
by  Hunter,  although  there  may  be  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  his  experi- 
ments were,  in  aU  cases,  perfectly  accurate ;  Observations  on  the  Animal 
CEcoDomy,  p.  107  et  seq.  We  have  also  various  observations  to  the  same 
effect  made  by  Sir  A.  Carlisle;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805,  p,  15,  ^2.    VLbov^ 
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latest  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  comparative 
capacity  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  likewise  unfiivonrable 
to  the  theory  of  Crawford ;  for  although  we  are  led  to  conclude 
from  them,  especially  from  those  of  Dr.  Davy,  that  the  specific 
heat  of  arterial  is  greater  than  that  of  venous  blood,  the  excess 
appears  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  effects  which  are  attributed  to  it'. 

These  experiments  are,  however,  to  be  considered  principallj 
as  relating  to  the  theory  of  Crawford,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  different  capacities  of  arterial  and  venous 
blood.  The  opinion  that  animaJ  heat  results  from  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  as  originally  advanced  by  Black,  and  as 
subsequently  illustrated  by  Lavoisier,  although  it  may  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  objection  which  has  been  already  stated,  is  un- 
affected by  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  disprove  the 
results  of  Crawford^s  experiments.  We  should  still  conceive 
that  the  heat  must  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  carbomc 
acid,  although  we  might  be  unable  to  explain  the  exact  mode 
in  which  it  is  set  at  liberty,  or  the  precise  point  in  the  circula- 
tion where  it  assumes  the  form  of  sensible  heat  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  the  chemical  theory,  or  that  which  supposes 
respiration  to  be  a  process  more  or  less  analogous  to  combustion, 
generally  prevailed,  until  the  doctrine  was  attacked  in  its  essen- 

eminent  physiologists,  who  have  examined  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
since  the  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  point  by  CrawfonTi 
theory,  have  found  the  lefl  side  of  the  heart  to  be  wanner  than  the  right 
Menzies  informs  us  that  this  is  the  fact ;  Essay,  p.  58,  62 ;  Plenk  says  the 
arterial  blood  is  warmer  than  the  venous ;  Hydrol.  p,  33 ;  Dr.  Davy  found 
the  arterial  blood  1°  warmer  than  the  venous,  and  he  observes  that  the  parts 
of  the  body  are  less  warm  as  they  recede  from  the  heart ;  PhiL  Trans,  for 
1814,  p.  595.  .0;  Magendie  says  that  the  blood  is  warmed  about  1^  (cent) 
in  passing  through  the  lungs ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p*  397 ;  and  the  same  estimate 
of  tne  different  temperatures  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  made  by  Theoaid, 
Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  671.  Mr.  Coleman,  on  the  other  hand,  states  the  temperature 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  externally  to  be  the  same,  but  that  the  blood 
in  the  right  ventricle  is  1^  or  2^  warmer  than  in  the  lefl;  he  informs  us, 
however,  that  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  cooled  more  slowly,  thus  in- 
dicating that  it  contained  more  latent  heat ;  On  Suspended  Resp.  p.  31,  S; 
35,  6. 

>  The  results  of  Dr.  Davy  are  not  uniform,  and  although  we  have  emy 
reason  to  place  full  confidence  in  his  statements,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
experiments  require  to  be  more  frequently  repeated  and  varied,  before  we  en 
draw  any  decisive  conclusion  from  them  ;  they,  however,  in  three  cases  oot 
of  four,  indicated  a  greater  capacity  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood;  in  those 
experiments  in  which  he  himseu  placed  the  most  confidence,  the  relative 
numbers  are  913  and  903;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  591 .  .5.  The  inferoice 
that  may  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Coleman's  experiments  is  in  favour  of  the  ereater 
capacity  of  arterial  blood ;  On  Suspended  Respir.  ut  supra.  Magendie,  in 
makinff  a  comparison  between  the  properties  of  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
has  referred  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Davy  on  their  respective  capacities; 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  288;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  quoted  that  only  in 
which  the  capacity  of  the  venous  was  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial,  and 
which  Dr.  Davy  considers  as  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  oUier  thiee; 
Pba.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  595. 
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tial  point  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  were  perfonned  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie\ 

Sir  B.  Brodie  took  advantage  of  the  process  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter  for  restoring  Uie  action  of  the  heart, 
after  decapitation  or  the  removal  of  the  brain,  by  artificially  in- 
flating the  lungs.  By  this  means  we  are  able  to  produce  the 
usual  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  blood  from  the  venous  to 
the  arterial  state,  when  we  find  that  oxygen  is  consumed  and 
carbonic  acid  disengaged,  as  in  natural  respiration.  The  che- 
mical action  of  the  lungs  being  thus  maintained,  as  in  the 
state  of  health,  it  became  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether 
heat  was  also  evolved,  and  the  temperature  of  the  animal  sup- 
ported, in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  perfect  state  of  the 
fiinctions.  Upon  making  the  experiment  ibis  appeared  not  to 
be  the  case,  for  it  was  found  that  when,  by  any  means,  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  brain  was  effectually  cut  off  from  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  although  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  maintained,  so  that  it  apparently  undergoes  its 
change  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state,  yet  the  generation 
of  animal  heat  seems  to  be  suspended,  and  consequently,  if 
the  air  which  is  inspired  be  colder  than  the  body,  the  effect  of 
respiration  is  to  cool  the  animal*.  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments 
were  so  simple  and  appeared  so  decisive  in  their  results,  that 
the  conclusion  from  them  was  thought  to  be  irresistible,  and  not- 
withstanding the  mass  of  evidence  that  had  been  accumulated 
in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration,  and  the  nume- 
rous arguments  and  analogies  that  had  been  adduced  in  its 
fisivour,  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  physio- 
logists was,  that  respiration,  as  far  as  respects  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  is  not  the  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  is  only 
remotely  connected  with  it,  that  the  lungs  have  no  immediate 
or  direct  concern  in  the  operation,  but  that  it  depends  upon  the 
nervous  influence'. 

^  There  are  various  remarks  in  Hunter's  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  which 
npear  inconsistent  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  See  Observ.  on  the  Anim. 
CEcon.  p.  103  et  alibi ;  but  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
this  physiologist  must  be  aware,  that  we  are  not  to  deduce  his  doctrines  from 
psrticiuar  expressions,  but  from  the  general  scope  and  tenour  of  his  argu- 
ments. He,  however,  very  explicitly  states  that  the  power  of  producing  ani- 
mal heat  does  not  '*  depend  upon  the  nervous  system ;  for  it  is  found  in  ani- 
mab  that  have  no  brain  or  nerves."  p.  103,  4. 

'  Phfl.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  37.. 48;  also  Phil  Trans,  for  1812,  p.  378. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  found  in  his  second  set  of  experiments,  that  when  the  sensi- 
bility of  an  animal  is  destroyed  by  a  narcotic  poison,  and  the  lungs  artificially 
inflated,  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  destroyed  as  effectually  as  by  deca- 
pitation, while  the  power  is  restored  in  exact  proportion  to  the  return  of  the 
tensibility,  when  the  influence  of  the  poison  ceased  to  act  upon  the  system. 

'  Mr.  Brande  unequivocaDy  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  researches  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie  have  produced  the  ''  complete  subversion"  of  the  chemical 
doctrine  of  animal  heat ;  Manual,  v.  iii.  p.  226.  Dr.  Young  sajrs,  that 
**  animal  heat  depends  jointly  on  circulation  and  nervous  energy « V>^V  igiuiXni- 
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But  notwithstanding  the  value  of  Sir  B.  Brodie^s  experiment, 
there  arc  two  circuuistances  which  seem  to  have  been  over- 
looked or  disregarded  by  him,  and  which  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  examine,  before  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  which,  at  first 
view,  appeared  so  naturally  to  flow  from  them.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  inquire  into  the  degree  of  cooling  effect  which 
is  caused  by  the  inflation  of  the  cold  air  into  the  longs,  and 
compare  this  with  the  opposite  eflbct  which  might  be  produced 
by  the  generation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  natural  or  en-' 
tire  state  of  the  animal,  the  respiration  is  regulated  partly  by 
the  influence  of  volition,  and  partly  of  instinct,  the  quantity  of 
air  inspired  being  just  suflicient  to  answer  the  demands  of  tlie 
system  ;  but  in  the  experiment  which  has  been  related,  the  air 
is  forcibly  sent  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  without  any  co- 
operation from  the  animal,  and,  of  course,  independently  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  different  functions  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  Uie  lungs'.  Now,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  respiration  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  pro- 
cess, one  essential  effect  of  which  is  to  abstract  heat  from  die 
body ;  the  question  therefore  to  examine  is,  whether  the  heat- 
ing or  cooling  effect  of  respiration  will  prepondctate,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  animal  was  placed  in  these  experi- 
ments. The  second  point  in  which  Sir  B.  Brodie^s  conclusion  is 
premature,  respects  the  part  of  the  circulation  in  which  the  heat 
is  extricated.  If,  according  to  the  theory  of  Crawford,  it  is  not 
in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capillary  vessels,  that  this  operation  is 

bly  little  on  respiration,*'  and  in  the  list  of  authors  that  he  subjoins,  he  de- 
signates Sir  B.  Brodie's  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  as  the  most  important  trea- 
tise on  the  subject;  Med.  Lit.  p.  108.  His  opinion,  however,  upon  this 
point  seems  to  be  somewhat  vacillating,  as  in  a  subsequent  passage,  p.  SOS^ 
he  supposes  that  the  chief  use  of  the  red  particles  of  the  blo<xi,  and  **  of  the 
process  which  is  carried  on  in  the  lungs,  is  to  preserve  the  temperature  of 
the  body,"  and  remarks,  that  the  *'  process  may  be  explained  accoitling  to  the 
ingenious  and  important  theory  of  Dr.  Crawford  ;"  but  adds,  *'  that  the  nerv- 
ous system  appears  to  have  an  influence  over  the  process,  without  which 
it  cannot  be  carried  on  ;*'  p.  504,  5,  Dr.  Thomson  also  conceives  that  Sir 
B.  Brodie's  experiments  have  entirely  destroyed  the  fomidation  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's theory;  Chcm.  v.  iv.  p.  632.  Mr.  Earle,  who  has  brought  forwards 
some  very  interesting  pathological  facts  in  support  of  the  connexion  between 
the  nervous  acdon  and  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  seems  to  consider  the 
chemical  theory  as  overthrown  by  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments ;  Med.  Chir. 
Tr.  V.  vii.  p.  173  et  seq.  The  treatise  of  M.  Chossat,  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  on  animal  heat,  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which 
certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system  were  destroyed  or  mutilated,  and  the 
effects  which  were  produced  on  the  temperature  were  minutely  examined. 
In  some  of  the  experiments  the  spinal  column  was  divided,  in  others  certaia 
portions  of  it  only,  in  some  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  in  others  the 
great  sympathetic.  It  would  appear  that,  in  these  cases,  a  diminution  of 
temperature  was  produced  by  these  operations,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  into  account  various  considerations,  before  we  could  draw  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  nervous  system  is  the  direct  agent  in  the  production  of  ani- 
mal heat. 

»  Seethe  judicious  observations  of  Dr.  Philip;  Inquiry,  p.  205. 
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OD,  we  shonkl  scarcely  expect  to  find  tlie  temperature 
of  the  animal  supported  by  the  artificial  inflation,  because  the 
immediate  effect  in  this  case  is  to  render  beat  latent,  which  is 
necessarily  a  cooling  process,  while  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  the  aisengagemeut  of  the  latent  heat,  which  takes  place  in 
the  natural  situation  of  the  animal,  should  have  been  entirely 
prevented,  or  very  much  diminished,  where  the  functions  of  tlie 
sjHteva  generally,  and  those  of  secretion  and  assimilation  in 

Particular,  were  so  much  deranged,  or  even  entirely  suspended, 
^erhaps,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that 
in  the  case  in  question,  where  a  quantity  of  cold  air  is  forcibly 
propelled  into  the  lungs,  and  a  portion  of  heat  necessarily  ren- 
dered latent,  by  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood, 
and  where  we  may  also  presume  that  the  air  which  is  dis- 
charged  from  the  lungs,  would  cany  off  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapour,  and  in  this  way  produce  a  further  abstraction  of  heat, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  vaiious 
processes  by  which  the  blood  is  venalized  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  SYSieuif  must  be  impeded  or  deranged,  the  result  which 
we  ought  to  expect  would  be  the  cooling  of  the  blood,  as  Sir 
B.  Brodie  found  it  to  be  in  his  experiments. 

These  theoretical  considerations  might  have  induced  us  to 
pause  before  we  admitted  the  conclusion,  that  the  chemical 
change  of  the  air  in  the  luugs  is  not  the  source  of  animal  heat ; 
but  we  have  two  sets  of  experiments,  one  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  a 
second  by  M.  Legallois,  which  directly  oppose  those  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  by  showing,  that  if  the  attending  circumstances  are 
duly  considered,  we  can  clearly  trace  a  connexion  between  the 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  and  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  evolution  of  heat,  when  we  employ  the  process 
of  artificial  inflation.  Dr.  Philip  conceived  that  the  cause  why 
the  temperature  of  the  body  diminished  more  rapidly  where 
this  operation  was  employed,  than  where  the  animal  was  lefl 
undistiu'bed,  depended  upon  too  large  a  quantity  of  air  having 
been  propelled  into  the  Imigs,  and  he  accordingly  found  that 
when  a  less  quantity  of  air  was  used,  the  cooling  process  was 
sensibly  retarded  by  the  inflation,  so  as  directiy  to  obviate  Sir 
B.  Brodie^s  objections,  and  to  exemplify  the  power  of  the  lungs 
in  generating  heat  \    That  Uiis  power  is  not  ducctiy  dependent 

*  biquiry,  c.  10,  p.  197  ct  seq.  The  precise  subjects  of  inquiry  whicli  Dr. 
Philip  proposed  in  these  experiments  were  :  1.  Whetlier  the  nervous  power 
it  capable  of  evolving  heut  from  the  blood,  after  the  seruorial  power  has  been 
destroyed;  and  2.  Whether,  under  these  circumstances,  more  heat  is  evolved  by 
artificially  supporting  the  circulation,  than  by  leaving  the  animal  undisturbed. 
The  animals  employed  in  the  experiments  were  rabbits,  and  thoy  were  killed 
by  a  blow  on  the  occiput ;  a  comparison  was  made  both  between  the  effect 
of  inflating  the  lungs  with  wore  or  less  rapidity,  and  inflating  the  lungs  and 
leaving  the  animal  undisturbed ;  sec  ex.  64,  5,  6.  We  are  imormed  that  in 
one  experiment  the  temperature  was  actually  raised  by  nearly  1° ;  p.  199. 0. 
Dr.  Hastings  performed  similar  experiments  with  the  same  results,  p.  200. 
See  also  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiv.  p.  9fi,  7.     This  question  has  also  hrcn  inves- 

Ci  Q 
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upon  the  nervous  system  appears  also  to  be  proved,  by  an  ex- 
periment in  which  the  rate  of  cooling  in  a  dead  animal,  where 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  had  been  removed,  was  compared 
with  one  which  was  left  in  its  entire  state,  in  which  case,  and 
also  when  the  artificial  respiration  was  employed,  no  difference 
could  be  observed  in  the  temperature  of  the  animals'. 

A  very  elaborate   and  ingenious  train  of  experiments  was 
performed  upon  the  same  subject  by  Legallois,  tlie  results  of 
which  were  decidedlv  favourable  to  the  chemical  theory,  and 
fundamentally  coincided  with  those  of  Dr.  Philip.     '^The  expe- 
riments consisted  in  observing  the  rate  of  cooling  in  animals 
under  different  circumstances,  and  in  comparing  the  effect  of 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs  upon  perfect  and  upon  mutilated 
animals,  and  also  in  noticing  the  degree  in  which  animal  tem- 
perature is  influenced  by  various  impediments  to  the  respiration  or 
to  the  action  of  the  other  functions  .    He  deduced  the  following 
important  conclusions  from    his  experiments:    1.   Tliat    the 
animals  upon  which  artificial  respiration  has  been  employed, 
although  they  suffered  a  reduction  of  temperature,  yet  it  was 
less  by  from  l"*  to  3*^  (cent.)  than  in  simply  dead  animals ;  2. 
That  in  cooling  through  a  certain   number  of  degrees,  they 
parted  with  more  heat  than  simply  dead  animals ;  3,  That  in- 
flation of  the  luugs  of  perfect  and  healthy  animals  lowers  their 
temperature,  and  that  if  the  operation  be  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  they  may  even  be  destroyed  by  cold; 
and  4.  That  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  any  circum- 
stance which  constrains  or  impedes  the  respiration.      An  im- 
portant point  still  remained  to  be  decided ;  when  the  cooliDg 
process  is  going  forwards  by  any  constraint  or  impediment  to 
the  respiration,  is  the  consumption  of  oxygen  proportionably 
diminished  ?    Many  causes  conspire  to  render  the  investigation 
one  of  considerable  intricacy,  but  by  a  series  of  well  conceived 

tigated  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  performed  a  series  of  interesdng  expe- 
riments on  rabbits  and  on  birds,  in  wbich  he  a^ipears  to  have  paid  the  mort 
minute  attention  to  the  resulting  phenomena,  and  fairly  deduces  from  them 
the  general  fact,  that  artificial  respiration,  when  properly  conducted*  prevents 
the  abstraction  of  heat,  which  would  otherwise  take  place,  while,  in  some 
cases,  the  temperature  was  observed  to  be  sensibly  increased  by  the  procesi. 
His  general  conclusion  is  as  follows  :  '*  From  a  consideration  of  all  the  fiKli 
which  I  have  now  stated,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  animal  heat  is  the  result 
of  chemical  changes  proceeding  in  the  body,  and  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  particularize,  as  those  resulting  from  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
secretion,  and  that  a  due  performance  of  these  functions  is  requisite  for  the 
healthy  and  uniform  preservation  of  animal  temperature  ;*'  Edin.  Med.  Chir. 
Tr.  V.  ii.  p.  92  et  seq.      See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Prichvd  on   Sir  B. 
Brodie's  experiments,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Vital  Prin.,  note  3,  p.  205  et  seq. 
»  Inquiry,  p.  101,  2.     Ex.  67,  8,  9. 

^  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  5,  113.      In  Legallois'  work  *«Sur 

la  Vie,'*  he  gives  an  account  of  the  effect  of  artificial  respiration,  which 

he  found  to  have  the   power  of  reducing  the  temperature,  accor^ng  to 

the  observation  of  Sir    B.   Brodie,  although,  as   he  conceived,  not  in  9o 

great  a  decree ;  Avant-propos,  p.  xx ;  also  note  in  p.  241,  2. 
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experiments,  which  wore  varied  and  modified  in  such  a  niannor 
as  to  meet  the  difficulties  wliich  successively  ])reseiited  them- 
selves, tlie  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  well  estublislied,  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  always  bears  a  relation  to  the  consumption 
of  oxygen,  and  that  the  variations  are  not  greater  Uian  might  bt> 
naturally  expected,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  operations 
which  are  always  going  fom-ards  in  the  animal  ccconomy. 

As  Legallois'  experiments  are  many  of  them  novel  and  in- 
genious, and  lead  to  many  curious  results,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
After  establishing  the  four  positions  tliat  are  mentioned  above, 
he  informs  us  that  laying  an  animal  on  its  back  lowers  its  tem- 
perature, and  he  examined  whether  in  this  case  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  was  diminished.     The  experiment  was  performed  on 
rabbits    and  cats.      For  tlie  purpose  of  comparison  he  first 
operated  upon  the  animal  while  it  was  at  liberty,  and  afterwards 
when  confined  on  its  back ;  the  results  are  not  quite  uniform, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  there  was  considerably  more  oxygen  con- 
sumed when  the  animals  were  at  liberty.     Upon  repeating  the 
experiment,  with  certain  variations,  it  appeared  that  when  the 
respiration  was  in  any  way  constrained,  by  the  animal  being 
tiea  on  its  back,  or  by  there  being  a  deficiency  of  air,  less  oxy- 
gen is  consumed.    It  was  found,  however,  that  in  certain  cases, 
the  cooling  was  more  rapid  than  ordinary,  even  when  more 
oxygen  is  consumed,  owing,  as  the  author  conjectures,  to  the 
straggles  which  are  made,  carrying  off  a  portion  of  the  heat 
In  Older,  therefore,  to  render  the  experiment  still  more  decisive, 
he  rendered  the  respiration  so  difficult,  that  no  voluntary  effort 
of  the  animal  could  enable  it  to  consume  the  usual  quantity  of 
oxygen  ;   this  was  accomplished  either  by  placing  it  in  air  that 
WBB  much  rarified,  or  by  mixing  with  it  a  large  proportion  of 
aitarogen\    The  experiment  was  then  performed  in  this  way 
upon  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  when  the  greatest 
cooling  effect  was  always  found  to  correspond  with  the  least 
Donsumption  of  oxygen.    We  are  informed  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  is  always  less  than  tliat  of  the  oxygen 
nrfaich  disappears.    When  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  mixed 
nrith  the  air,  this  is  in  part  removed,  so  as  to  prove  that  carbonic 
icid  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs.    The  author's  final  decision  is, 
thift  the  nervous  system  affects  the  temperature,  but  that  it  is  by 
ID  indirect  operation,  in  as  far  as  it  contributes  to  bring  the  air 
nto  contact  with  the  blood.     We  may  therefore  conclude  upon 
JuB  whole,  that  although  there  are  many  difficulties  which  attach 
JO  particidar  parts  of  the  subject,  the  source  of  animal  heat  is 
n  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood,  and  that  it  ultimately 
lepends  upon  the  abstraction  of  carbon  from  this  fluid,  and  the 
inversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid*. 

>  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  21  ot  seq. 

'  Dr.   Holland,  in  his  late  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  life,  endeavours   to 
*»tablish,  as  the  direct  result  of  experiment,  a  doctrine  (|uite  contrary'  to  that 
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As  to  the  question,  why  the  union  of  oxygen  and  CarboH 
produces  heat,  I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  one  which 
belongs  rather  to  chemistry  than  to  physiology ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  no  greater  difficulty  occurs  in  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  With  respect  to  the  second  position 
of  the  theory,  the  mode  in  which  tlie  heat  is  distributed  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  admitted,  that  we  are  stiD 
unable  to  fonn  a  decisive  conclusion.  After  attentively  perusing 
the  experiments  of  Crawford,  and  comparing  them  with  those 
that  have  been  performed  witli  a  contrary  result,  I  confess  that 
the  balance  of  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  former,  but  I  acknowledge,  that  they  are  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  as  not  to  be  entitled  to  implicit  confidence,  and  tliat  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  them  carefully  repeated. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  upK)n  general  grounds,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  affi>rd  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  chemical  doctrine,  by  tending  to  es- 
tablish an  intimate  connexion  between  the  fiinctions  of  reMpim- 
tion  and  calorification.  In  the  first  place,  all  animals  that  nave 
a  temperature,  much  superior  to  tliat  of  the  medium  in  which 
they  are  immersed,  have  their  lungs  constructed  in  the  most 
elaborate  maimer.  What  are  styled  the  warm-blooded  animalfl^ 
have  the  organs  of  a  large  size,  and  so  formed  as  to  permit  the 
air  and  the  blood  to  come  into  the  most  extensive  proximity, 
and  thus  to  exercise  the  most  powerfiil  influence  upon  eadi 
other.  In  the  amphibia,  the  lungs  are  fiuuished  with  fewer 
vessels  and  with  larger  air-cells,  at  the  same  time  that  only  a 
part  of  the  blood  passes  through  them  at  each  circulation,  and 
their  tembcrature  is  consequently  found  to  be  proportionally 
low.  In  fishes,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  Cke 
gills  to  receive  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  chemical  eiBlect 
produced  upon  it,  is  still  smaller,  and  it  is  found  that  the  tem- 
perature of  this  class  of  animals  difiers  but  a  degree  or  two 
from  that  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  immersed.  It  appears, 
in  short,  that  if  we  compare  Uic  different  classes  of  HTi?nml» 
with  each  other,^  we,  in  all  cases,  perceive  a  strict  relation  be- 
tween their  temperature,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
they  consnme.  It  is  further  observed,  that  in  the  same  class  of 
animals,  or  even  in  the  same  individual,  whatever  quickens  or 
impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  or  what- 
ever promotes  or  retards  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood, 

maintained  in  the  text,  that  the  animal  temperature  is  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  quantiUr  of  blood  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels.  Many  of  his  experiments  and  of  his  pathological  ob- 
servations appear,  at  first  view,  to  favour  this  position,  but  I  think  uiat  they 
are  all  of  them  resolvable  into  the  general  fact,  that  in  the  instances  addoeed 
by  him,  although  more  blood  might  be  actually  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
yet  that  its  passage  through  them  was  retarded,  so  that  in  r^dity  a  less 
quantity  was  exposed  to  the  effective  action  of  the  air  in  a  given  time.  See 
^aitirularly  the  first  chapter  of  his  inquiry. 
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in  the  same  proportion  increases  or  diminishes  the  temperature 
of  the  animal,  so  as  to  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  these  operations  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

I  shall  enumerate  a  few  circumstances,  principally  taken  from 
Dr.  Edwards,  which,  although  of  rather  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
may  be  properly  classed  together,  as  they  all  bear  indirectly 
upon  the  question  of  the  connexion  between  animal  temperature 
and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs.    The  phenomena 
of  hybernation,  as  they  were  related  in  the  last  chapter,  p.  407, 
confirm  this  connexion,  as  we  find  in  all  cases,  that  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  diminution  of  the  chemical  effect  upon  the  air, 
so  is  the  decrease  of  animal  heat ;  a  fact  which  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  references  that  were  made  to  Hunter,  Spallanzani, 
Carlisle,  and  others.    These  authors  all  agree,  that  the  terapera- 
tnre  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  is  nearly  reduced  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  while  the  internal  parts,  as  well  as  the 
-blood  and  the  vital  organs,  are  not  more  than  1^  or  2°  higher. 
But  we  have  an  experiment  of  De  Saissy's,  related  by  Dr. 
Edwards,  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  this  point,  for  he 
found  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  an  hybemating  animal  into 
the  torpid  state,  by  the  reduction  of  temperature  alone,  without 
also  constraining  the  respiration  \     Dr.  Edwards  informs  us, 
that  such  of  the  mammalia  as  are  bom  with  the  ductus  arteriosus 
large  and  open,  have  less  power  of  producing  heat,  but  that  in 
proportion  as  the  duct  closes,  their  power  of  generating  heat  is 
increased ;  and  that  when  individuals  of  the  same  species  have 
the  ducts  more  closed  than  usual,  their  temperature  is  more  sta- 
tionary*.     He  found  by  experiment,  that  after  making  due 
aUowance  for  their  bulk,  young  animals  consume  less  oxygen 
than  adults,  and  that  they  have  a  less  power  of  generating  heat, 
the  production  of  heat  and  the  consumption  of  oxvgeu  being 
in  all  cases  proportionate '.     I  have  already  adverted  to  the  ob- 
servation of  Buffon,  that  a  newly  bom  animal  can  live  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  under  water ;  the  fact  was  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Edwards ;  but  he  found  that  this  power  belonged  only  to  those 
animals  which,  while  young,  generate  the  least  heat,  that  they 
soon  lose  this  power,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  capacity 
of  evolving  heat  in  a  greater  degree ;  we  may  presume  that  this 
difference  depends  upon  tlie  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
the  consequent  state  of  the  pulmonic  circulation.     We  learn 
also  that  young  animals  differ  from  each  other  in  their  power  of 
resisting  cold,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  of  generating 
heat,  and  in  these  cases  we  can  always  perceive  a  relation  be- 
tween this  power  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  *.     In  addi- 
tion to  these  considerations  I  may  adduce  the  experiments  of 

1  De  rinfluencc  &c.  p.  152.  -  Ibid.  p.  618.  >  Ibid.  p.  190. 

*  Ibid.  par.  4.  c.  2. 
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Proven9a1  on  the  effects  of  dividiDg  the  par  vaguni,  of  which  I 
have  already  given  an  account,  p.  391,  whbre  it  was  found  that 
the  temperature  declines  in  exact  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
which  the  air  has  in  getting  access  to  the  pulmonary  vesicles. 
The  curious  obsenation .  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  according  to 
which  the  temperature  of  the  different  classes  of  animals  is 
proportionate  to  tlic  number  of  the  red  particles  in  their  blood, 
also  affords  a  farther  confirmation  of  die  same  doctrine;  for  we 
can  conceive  of  no  other  kind  of  action  that  these  particles  can 
exercise,  except  a  chemical  one  upon  the  air\  it  had  been 
frequently  remarked  that  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  temperature  of  an  animal  and  the  colour 
of  the  blood,  but  the  observation  had  been  previously  made  in 
a  general  way  only.  The  lower  temperature  of  the  "  CGeruleans,** 
sec  p.  365,  is  likc\%ise  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  chemical 
doctrine  of  animal  heat '.  Upon  the  same  principle  we  account 
for  the  lower  temperature  of  asthmatic  patients.  Dr.  Bree  in- 
forms us  that  they  are  generally  colder  than  other  individuals ; 
'  he  particularly  mentions  one  case  where  the  temperature  during 
the  paroxysm  sunk  to  82^,  while  at  other  times  it  was  97^; 
and  he  believes  that  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  lower'. 
\Vlien  from  any  cause  the  conversion  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
venous  state  is  impeded,  as  was  observed  by  Himter  to  tate 
place  diuring  fainting,  the  temperature  is  also  lowered  \ 

It  may  bo  further  urged  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs,  heat  must  necessarily 
be  extricated,  which  can  be  no  otherwise  disposed  of  than  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  animal,  although  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  in  what  exact  part  of  the 
system  the  extrication  of  heat  takes  place*.  Nor  are  we  obliged 
to  rest  upon  the  general  fact  only :  it  is  proved  by  decisive  ex- 
periments, that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  formation  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  produced  by  respiration,  is  an  actual 
source  of  heat,  which  may  be  exactly  measured,  and  which  must 
be  available  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  animal  at  the 
required  standard.  By  means  of  the  calorimeter,  Lavoisier  and 
La  Place  compared  the  heat  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a 
given  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  as  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  with  the  heat  evolved  during  the  formation  of  the 

'  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xxiii.  p.  64  et  seq. ;  see  also  Dr.  M.  Edwards,  in 
Cyc.  of  Anat.,  v.  i.  p.  411,  2. 
'  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Physiol,  note  to  §  167. 
3  On  Disordered  Respiration,  p.  137*  8. 

*  On  the  Blood,  p.  68. 

*  Sir  B.  Brodie's  experiments,  as  he  correctly  observes,  clearly  prove  thai 
the  nervous  influence  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  chemical 
changes  which  the  air  and  the  blood  naturally  prmluce  upon  each  other  in 
the  hirigs  ;   Phil.  Trans,  for  1812,  p.  389. 
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same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  respiration,  and  the  amount 
of  absolute  heat  appeared  to  them  to  be  at  least  as  great  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  tihe  former'. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  lately  performed  by  Dulong, 
on  the  question  how  far  the  heat  extricated  by  the  generation  of 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the 
caloric  which  is  expended  by  the  body  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. From  the  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  per- 
formed, as  well  as  from  the  acknowledged  talents  of  the  autnor, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  results  as  entitled  to  much  attention. 
The  apparatus  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  contrived,  so  as  to 
allow  the  animal  to  remain  as  little  under  restraint  as  possible, 
while  it  was  capable  of  measuring  with  accuracy  the  quantity 
of  heat  that  was  evolved  by  respiration ;  and  in  order  to  render 
ihe  results  less  liable  to  objection,  six  different  kinds  of  animals 
were  employed. 

The  conclusion  that  Dulong  draws  from  his  experiments  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  caloric  disengaged  by  the  lungs,  although 
considerable,  and  an  actual  source  of  temperature,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  animal  heat^.  But  we 
may  remark,  that  with  all  the  care  which  was  bestowed  upon 
the  experiments,  and  valuable  as  they  must  be  considered,  there 
are  stiU  some  points  that  require  farther  inquiry.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  author  is  himsedf  aware,  his  conclusion  essentially 
depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  estimate,  which  was  made 
by  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  of  the  quantity  of  heat  extricated 
during  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  charcoal.  For  this 
purpose  these  philosophers  employed  their  calorimeter,  an  in- 
stnunent  which,  although  highly  ingenious,  we  have  reason  to 
aimpose,  is  not  capable  of  affording,  very  correct  results. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  oxygen  which 
was  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  Dulong 
foond  tnat  a  considerable  quantity,  in  some  cases  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  whole,  was  expended. in  some  other  way;  but 
in  whatever  manner  it  was  employed,  in  losing  its  aeriform  state, 
it  must  evolve  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  forming  our  estimate.  It  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  we  cannot  be  permitted  to  assume  that  the  same  quantity 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Scicn.  pour '1780,  p.  407  ct  seq.;  see  also  Meiizies  on 
Respiration,  p.  39  et  seq. ;  Thennrd,  Traite,  t.  iii.  p.  670,  I .  De  la  Rive, 
I>e  Calorc  AnimalJ,  p^es  the  following  estimates ;  the  heat  employed  in 
evaporating  the  water  that  is  discharged  from  the  luncs  is  sufficient  to  melt 
3^  fibs,  of  ice,  that  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  ofthe  inspired  air  29]hs., 
making  together  32-5  Ihs.  The  heat  which  is  evolved  by  the  formation  ofthe 
carbonic  acid  would  melt  108  lbs.  of  ice,  that  by  the  ahsor]>tion  of  oxygen  in 
the  lungs,  besides  what  is  employed  in  forming  the  carbonic  acid,  would  melt 
26 lbs.,  making  together  134 lbs.;  hence  we  nave  the  heat  wliich  would  be 
required  to  melt  101*5  lbs.  of  ice  left  to  maintain  the  tem{)erature  ofthe  body. 
The  first  three  ofthe  above  quantities  are  pretty  correctly  ascertained ;  with 
respect  to  the  fourtli,  it  woidu  l)c  almost  impossible  to  form  an  average  of  its 
amount. 

■  Biagendic,  Joum.  de  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  4.5  et  seq. 
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of  heat  will  be  extricated  by  the  combiuition  of  charcoal  hvaled 
in  oxygen  gas,  as  by  the  union  of  the  carbon  emitted  by  the 
lungs  with  Uie  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  suppose  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  bestowed 
upou  the  experiments,  there  might  be  various  circumstances 
connected  with  the  actions  and  organization  of  the  fipifwri, 
which  would  affect  the  regularity  of  Uie  functions  and  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  and  which  might,  in  various  ways,  interfere 
with  the  results. 

But  even  were  we  to  admit  the  conclusion  of  Dulong,  without 
any  restriction,  it  will  appear  that  we  have  still  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  extricated  in  the  lungs,  which  must  necessarily  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  although  there  may  be  some  reason  to 
doubt,  whether  it  be  adequate  to  the  whole  of  the  effect  which 
is  produced.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  conceive,  that  the 
infonnation  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  will  lead  us  to  the 
opinion,  that,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  the 
animal  is  placed,  the  heat  extricated  by  the  lungs  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  its  temperature ;  the  difficulty  will  therefore  be  not 
to  find  a  source  for  the  heat  which  animals  possess  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  but  to  account  for  the  deviations  which 
occur  ill  extraordinary  cases,  or  in  imuaturol  situations  of  the 
individual.  These  deviations,  it  is  admitted,  we  frequently  iiud 
it  very  difficult  to  explain,  but  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  form 
any  objection  to  the  general  doctrine,  which  appears  to  be 
founded  upou  a  fair  induction  from  a  siifficient  number  of  direct 
and  well  establislied  facts. 

To  the  deviations  which  are  occasioned  by  the  general  state 
of  the  system,  independent  of  mere  cht^cal  action,  may  be 
referred  some  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Edwards,  on  the 
comparative  power  which  young  animals  possess  of  producing 
heat.  In  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  that  their  tempera- 
ture is  superior  to  that  of  the  adidt,  he  found  that  young  animals 
indicate  a  lower  <Iegree  of  heat' ;  and  that  in  some  cases,  as  that 
of  the  puppy,  kitten,  and  rabbit,  if  they  be  removed  from  the 
mother,  and  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  between  50"  and  70*, 
their  temperature  will  sink  to  nearly  the  same  degree.  This 
imperfect  power  of  producing  heat  exists  in  tlie  greatest  degree 
immediately  after  birth,  and  progressively  diminishes,  until,  in 
about  15  days,  they  acquire  the  faculty  of  generating  heat  in 
the  same  degree  with  the  adult'.    The  observation  ooetDol, 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  436. 

'  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  temperature  of  the  human 
infant,  which  must  be  removed  by  farther  observations.  Haller  remarks,  in 
conformity  with  the  common  opinion,  that  children  have  less  power  of  pro- 
ducing heat  than  adults;  EL  rhys.  vi.  3.  10;  and  this  is  connrmed  by  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Despretz,  see  above,  p.  436.  We  have, 
however,  on  the  contrary,  the  direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Davy,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  young  animals  generally,  and  tliat  of  a  newly  bom  child,  which 
he  particularly  examincKl,  is  higher  than  in  the  adult ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814, 
p.  602,  3;  a  statement  wluch  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  HoUand. 
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hoU'ever,  apply  to  all  the  mi^malia ;  this  defect  appeared  to  be 
confined  to  those  animals  that  are  born  blind,  thus  indicating 
a  state  of  imperfection  in  the  general  state  of  their  organs  and 
functions.  The  case  is  the  same  with  birds  as  with  tlie  mammalia; 
i^.  some  birds  which  are  bom  in  a  defective  state,  with  res}Kx;t 
to  their  organs  generally,  have  a  defective  power  of  producing 
heat,  whereas  those  that  are  bom  in  a  more  perfect  condition, 
have  the  respiratory  organs  also  more  capable  of  exercising 
iheir  functions.  Dr.  Edwards  correctly  pomts  out  the  analogy 
which  these  animals  bear  to  the  hybemating  tribes ;  they  may 
both  of  them  be  considered  as  die  connecting  links  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  warm  and  the  cold-blooded'. 

In  the  last  place  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  we  reject  the  chemi- 
cal doctrine  of  animal  heat,  we  have  no  adequate  hypothesis  to 
substitute  in  its  place ;  for  although  it  is  admitted  that,  in  some 
way,  which  we  are  not  very  well  able  to  explain,  tlie  ner\'^ous 
system  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  the  extrication  of 
heat,  we  have  no  analogy  which  would  induce  us  to  suppose 
that  the  nerves  can  directly  produce  a  chemical  change,  or  that 
Ihey  can  alter  the  chemical  relation  of  substances  to  each  other, 
anless  by  the  intervention  and  introduction  of  some  new  che- 
mical or  physical  agency,  of  which,  in  this  case^  we  have  no 
intimation,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  we  can  form  no  plausible 
conjecture. 

An  exception  to  the  above  remark  may  appear  to  be  de- 
ducible  fironi  the  curious  discovery  of  Dr.  Philip,  respecting  the 
action  of  galvanism  upon  the  blood.  We  learn  from  him,  that  if 
the  galvanic  influence  be  applied  to  fresh  drawn  arterial  blood, 
an  evolution  of  heat,  amounting  to  3 '  or  4^,  takes  place,  while 
the  blood  assumes  the  venous  hue,  and  becomes  partially  co- 
agulated; it  appears  also  that  this  extrication  of  heat  cannot 
be  produced  from  venous  blood,  or  even  from  arterial  blood, 
except  immediately  upon  its  being  discharged  from  the  vessels'. 
Dr.  Philip  draws  an  inference  from  the  experiment  in  favour  of 
his  hjrpothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  the  galvanic 
infloeuce,  for,  as  he  supposes  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of 
the  body*,  it  appears  that  we  have  here,  in  like  manner,  the 
evolution  of  heat  produced  by  the  application  of  galvanism. 

I  shall  reserve  my  observations  on  this  hypothesis  to  the  next 
chapter,  which  treats  upon  secretion,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  place  upon  the  experiment  in 

Suestion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  animal  temperature. 
Jthongh  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  the  inti- 
mate nature  of  the  galvanic  action,  yet  we  know  that  its  specific 
effect  is  to  induce  certain  chemical  changes  in  the  substances  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  that  as  far  as  these  changes  arc  con- 

I  De  rinfluence  &c.  par.  2.  c  1. 

'  hiquiry,  p.  168  et  seq.;  Quart.  Jour.  v.  xiv.  p.  105  et  soq. 

'  Inquiry,  ex.  76.  .82.  p.  238  et  seq.;  Quart.  Jour.  v.  xiv.  p.  VQ^. 
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cemod,  it  is  to  be  regarded  m  no  other  light  than  as  a  chemical 
agent.  As  the  evolution  of  heat  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  chemical 
effect,  we  must  inquire  what  difference  there  is  between  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  and  between  arterial  blood,  when  fresh  drawn, 
and  the  same  fluid  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  discharged 
from  the  vessels,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  affected  by  (he 
chemical  action  of  the  galvanic  apparatus.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  points,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  various 
experiments  which  have  been  performed  on  the  subject  lead  us 
to  suppose,  that  the  arterial  blood  contains  an  excess  of  oxygeo 
and  the  venous  of  carbon.  Dr.  PhiUp's  experiments  therefore 
show  us,  that  the  galvanic  influence  has  the  power  of  acting 
upon,  or  decomposing,  oxygenated  blood  in  a  greater  degree 
than  carbonated  blood,  but,  except  this  simple  fact,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  fuilher  influence  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  There  is  much  more  obscurity  in  the  change  which  the 
blood  undergoes  when  it  leaves  the  vessels,  but  it  is  certain  that 
its  chemical  and  physical  properties  begin  almost  immediately 
to  experience  an  alteration ;  and  it  seems  that  this  alteration, 
whatever  it  be,  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  dccom]>osed  by  the 
action  of  galvanism.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  1  may  observe 
that  Dr.  Philip^s  experiments,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  compre- 
hend their  nature,  are  favourable  to  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
animal  heat.  They  prove  to  us  that  heat  is  evolved  from  blood 
by  a  chemical  operation,  also  that  it  is  more  easily  evolved  from 
arterial  than  from  venous  blood,  or  rather  that  when  the  blood 
becomes  venalized,  it  is  no  longei;  capable  of  giving  out  heat  by 
the  same  process  which  evolves  it  from  arterial  blood. 

I  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physiologists  respecting  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
animal  heat,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  been  already  noticed. 
Menzies  gives  his  assent  to  the  hypothesis,  and  offers  various 
arguments  in  support  of  it^;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Fourcroy'.  Dr.  Ellis  offers  various  considerations  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine,  principally  derived  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  temperature  of  tlie  animal  and  the  extent  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  faciUty  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  through 
them".  Dr.  Henry  gives  his  full  assent  to  Crawford's  theory^; 
and  Dr.  Dalton,  after  discussing  the  nature  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it,  concludes  that  it  is  not  affected 
by  them  ^.  Thenard  ascribes  animal  heat  to  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  venous  blood'';  Magendie 
supposes  that  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
carbon  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  animal  heat,  although  he  conceives  there  are  certain 
facts  which  cannot  bo  accounted  for  upon  this  principle. 
The  only  circumstance  to  which  he  refers  is  the  increased 

'  Essay  on  Res>p.  p.  36  ct  seq.  ^  System,  y.  x.  p.  524,  5. 

«  Inquiry,  p.  233,  240  et  alibi.  *  Elements,  v.  iv.  p.  407. 

*  Afaiich.  Mem.  v.  ii.  (2d  set.)  v-  38,  9.  "  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  670. 
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teitiperaturc  of  the  blood  drawn  irom  a  part  suffering  under 
local  inflammatioDy  which,  as  he  says,  is  considerably  al)ovc 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart :  but  the  fact  is 
stated  generally  without  any  reference'.  Dumas  remarks  upon 
the  correspondences  between  the  capacity  and  structure  of  the 
lungs  and  the  temperature  of  the  anima],  and  hence  draws  an 
inference  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory.  He,  however,  con- 
siders it  an  objection  to  this  doctrine,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  remains  the  same,  whatever  be  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium ;  he  also  thinks  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed 
in  respiration  is  not  sufficient  to  serve  for  the  support  of  the 
temperature,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  vapour  and  carbonic 
acid ;  but  his  objections  are  brought  forward  in  a  general  man- 
ner, without  reference  to  any  particular  facts  ^.  Lcgallois,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given 
above,  p.  451,  although  he  supposes  that  the  nerves  have  an 
indirect  effect  upon  the  evolution  of  animal  heat,  states  his 
opinion  to  be,  that  when  the  blood  is  arterialized  its  capacity  is 
increased,  and  that  when  it  is  venalized  in  the  capillaries  its 
capacity  is  changed,  and  its  heat  given  out;  and  adds  that 
when,  ftt>ra  any  cause,  the  respiration  is  rendered  laborious,  by 
the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  not  being  admitted  to  the  lungs, 
the  temperature  is  proportionally  reduced '. 

Seguin  brings  forward  various  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
connexion  between  animal  heat  and  the  chemical  change  which 
the. blood  experiences  in  respiration^;  and  Soemmering  supports 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat'.  Cuvier  supposes  tliat 
respiration  causes  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  in  consequence  of  which  heat  is  disengaged,  lie 
says,  ^^  Lc  poumon  est  le  foyer  de  la  chaleiu*  animate,  et  c^est 
Ik  que  le  sang  puisse  celle  qu^il  porte  dans  le  reste  du  corps."  ^ 
The  ^chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  in  its  essential  parts,  is 
also  adopted  by  Blumcnbach,  although  he  introduces  some  mo- 
difications into  Crawford'^s  theory ;  he  supposes  that  the  blood 
leaves  the  lungs  charged  with  latent  heat,  in  consequence  of  the 
oxygen  which  it  contains ;  that  it  acquires  carbon  in  the  small 
ve^Ssels,  and  sots  its  latent  heat  at  liberty  ^.  Dr.  Elliotson,  like- 
wise, although  aware  of  the  force  of  the  objections  that  have 
'been  urged  against  it  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  others,  admits  that 
^  many  circumstances  favour  it;"  and  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
disposed  to  adopt  it";  Dr.  Prichard  also  decides  in  its  favour*, 
ana  Dr.  Roget  admits  ^^  Uiat  it  affords  the  best  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  any  theory  yet  proposed,  and  tliat,  therefore, 

'  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  400.  »  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  1 15.  121 ..  171 . 

■  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  118  et  seq. 

*  Ann.  Chim.  t.  v.  p.  250,  0. 

*  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  ri.  §  76.  in  tJie  chap,  on  Re<ipiration. 

*  Tab.  El^m.  p.  46.  '  Inst.  Phys.  §  167.  p.  97,  B. 

*  Innt.  Phys.  p.  101,  4.  »  Essay  on  the  Vital  Princ.  sect.  1 1. 
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it  is  probably  the  tnie  one*.  1  may  also  remark  conceming 
Dr.  Philip's  opinion,  that  although  he  regards  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  a  necessar}'  instrument  in  the  process  of  calorification, 
yet  we  may  infer,  that  he  supposes  the  immediate  effect  to  be 
produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  ^  Sir  A.  Carlisle 
remarks  upon  the  correspondence  between  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  lungs  and  the  temperature  of  the  animal'. 
Dr.  Davy's  general  conclusion  is  against  Crawford's  hypothesis, 
because  he  finds  no  material  difference  between  the  capacities 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  that  the  temperature  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  is  higher  than  that  of  the  right,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  parts  of  the  body  generally  diminishes  as 
we  recede  from  the  heart.  These  facts,  he  observes,  are  more 
agreeable  to  Black's  hypothesis,  although  they  may  be  ex- 
plained on  Sir.  B.  Brodie's ;  but  upon  the  whole,  he  inclines  to 
Black's*. 

Sect.  2.    Of  the  means  by  which  the  Animal  Temperature  is 

regulated. 

Having  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  source 
jo(  animal  heat  is  in  the  lungs,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the 
chemical  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood,  the  next  point  for  our 
consideration  will  be  the  mode  by  which  the  uniformity  of  the 
animal  temperature  is  preserved.  We  find  that,  among  the 
m'ann-blooded  animals,  to  whatever  degree  of  heat  or  of  coM 
the  body  is  exposed,  the  blood  and  the  internal  parts  always 
indicate  nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat^    According  to  me 

>  Bridgewater  Treatise,  v.  ii.  p.  840. 

3  joq.  p.  250  et  alibi.  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  180A,  p.  15. 

^  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  600.. 3.  Mr.  Mayo  observes  on  this  pointk 
'*  we  must  admit  that  the  source  of  vital  heat  remains  unknown  ;**  PhjsioL 
p.  96.  Dcspretz  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  guinea-pies,  from 
which  he  concludes,  that  respiration  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  devdop- 
ment  of  animal  heat;  he  also  supposes  that  more  oxygen  disappears  than  is 
consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  if. 
p.  143  et  seq.  Nearly  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Josse.  in  his 
Observations  sur  la  Chaleur  animale,  and  by  Broussais,  Physiol,  t.  iL  p.  65. 
Collard  de  Martigni,  on  the  contrary,  considers  calorification  to  be  a  nervous 
ftinctton,  and  supposes  that  the  chief  use  of  the  inspired  air  is  to  cool  the 
bings;  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x.  p.  136.  We  have  a  judicious  summary  of 
opinions  on  the  various  points  connected  with  animal  temperature  in  Admu 
Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  398  et  seq.  See  also  the  art*  **  Chaleur  anlmaley**  .1^ 
Coutanceau,  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  v. 

*  The  latest  observations,  and  we  may  presume  the  most  correct,  that  we 
possess  on  this  subject,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  uniformity  is  not  quite 
so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed,  especially  when  we  arrive  at  a  tempem- 
ture  nearly  equal,  or  superior  to,  that  of  the  body  itself.  This  is  decided^ 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and  berger,  who  found  that  by 
exposing  warm-blooded  animals  to  very  high  temperatures,  they  experienced 
an  elevation  equal  to  7^  or  8"  (cent.) ;  Joum.  Pnys.  t.  Ixxi.  p.  7^  et  seq. 
Dr.  Edwards's  observations  on  birds  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
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view  which  has  been  taken  above  of  the  cause  of  animal  heat, 
the  question  in  its  strict  fonn  >vill  be,  by  what  means  is  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  lungs  so  regulated,  as  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  it  in  tlie 
system. 

But  in  order  to  solve  this  problem,  a  previous  inquiry  pre- 
sents itself;  is  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the 
lungs  always  going  forwards  at  the  same  rate,  and  consequently 
adapted  to  the  lowest  temperature,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  continuance  of  life,  or  is  it  found  to  vary  in  the  inverae 

aortion  to  the  temperature  of  the  animal  ?  And  there  is  a 
er  consideration  which  we  must  now  enter  upon  ;  when  an 
animal  is  placed  in  a  medium,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
higher  than  that  natural  to  itself,  we  find  Uiat  the  body  still  re- 
mains at  nearly  its  ordinary  standard.  We  have  therefore  in 
this  case,  not  merely  the  suspension  of  the  process  by  which 
heat  is  generated,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  contrary  effect 
must  be  produced,  that  the  body  must  possess  the  power  of 
resisting  neat,  or  of  actually  generating  cold.  This  leads  us  to 
the  third  question  which  was  proposed  in  the  commencement 
of  the  chapter ;  by  what  means  is  the  body  cooled  at  high 
temperatures  ?  And  as  there  would  appear  to  be  an  intimate 
connexion  between  this  inquiry  and  the  former,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  investigate  them  in  conjunction  with  each  other. 
The  cases  in  which  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
greater  than  what  is  natiural  to  it,  are  so  rare  compared  to  the 
contrary  occurrence,  and  the  effects  of  such  exposure  are,  in 
various  ways,  so  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  vital  func- 
tions, that  it  was  formerly  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  matter 
of  fiact,  that  life  could  not  exist  under  such  circumstances. 
Boerhaave  conceived  that  he  had  proved  this  point  by  direct 
experiment :  but  from  causes  which  we  caimot  now  ascertain^ 
there  must  have  been  some  source  of  inaccuracy,  which  inter- 

showed  that  there  was  a  diffbrence  of  4^*  (cent.)  between  the  winter  and 
summer  months;  De  1' Influence  &c.  p.  489.  Dr.  Davy  observed  that  the 
temperature  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  was  1**  or  2'  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary standard ;  ibid.  The  uniformity  of  the  animal  temperature  appears  to 
be  more  steadily  maintained  in  great  degrees  of  cold,  where  it  soems  that  the 
heat  of  the  internal  parts  is  scarcely  diminished,  as  long  as  the  functions 
proceed  in  their  ordinary  course.  We  have  many  accounts  to  this  effect  by 
travellers  and  naturalists,  but  none,  oerhaps,  upon  which  greater  reliance  can 
be  placed,  than  upon  that  of  Capt.  Lyon,  contained  in  Capt.  Parry's  Second 
Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  p.  157.  The  observations  were  principally 
made  upon  newly-killed  foxes,  the  temperature  of  which  was  found  to  be 
from  106}**  to  d8",  that  of  the  air  being  from  3^*  to  32«>;  it  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the.  animals. 
The  observations  were  made  at  Winter  Isle,  N.  lat.  66"  1 1'.  As  &r  as  re- 
gards the  sensations,  the  experience  of  these  voyagers  proved  that  the  state 
of  motion  or  rest  in  the  atmosohcre  had  a  very  great  effect  in  exciting  the 
fiseling  of  cold ;  they  found  a  calm  air  of —  50'  more  tolerable  tluin  a  breeie 
at  0*. 
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fered  with  his  results,  and  le4  him  to  an  erroneons  conehision*. 
The  first  well  authenticated  facts  which  disproved  this  opinion, 
were  conimimicated  by  Tillet  and  Duhamel,  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  some  young  women,  the  servants  of  a  baker  at  Roche- 
foucault,  in  Angoumois,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into 
the  heated  ovens,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of 
the  loaves. 

The  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed  seems  to  have 
been,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  278^  Fahr.,  and  this  heat  it  is 
said,  they  were  able  to  endure  for  12  minutes  without  any  ma- 
terial inconvenience,  provided  they  were  careful  not  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  oven '.  The  statement  excited  great  asto- 
nishment, and  at  the  time  was  scarcely  credited,  but  it  is  fully 
confirmed  by  subsequent  observations.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  Fordyce,  Blagden,  and  others,  where 
a  chamber  was  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  that 
of  boiling  water,  in  which  these  gentlemen  found  they  could 
remain  without  much  inconvenience  for  almost  an  indefinite 
length  of  time^  Another  set  of  experiments  of  the  same  na* 
tm-e  were  performed  at  Liverpool  by  Dobson  with  similar  re- 
sults^. These  experiments  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  fully 
establish  the  fact,  and  prove  that  there  was  no  deception  in 
the  case,  while  they  accurately  mark  the  degree  of  heat  both 
by  the  thermometer,  and  by  its  effect  on  inanimate  substances 
that  were  exposed  to  it.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  at- 
tention was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  point,  and  tliat 

*  The  experiments  were  performed  by  Fahrenheit  at  the  suggestion  of 
Boerhaave,  and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  that  animals  couH  not  sup- 
port a  heat  of  more  than  146° ;  Boerhaave,  Chem.  t,  i.  p.  275,  6.  Various 
accounts  were,  from  time  to  time,  published  by  travellers,  of  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  tlie  body  is  subjected  in  tropical  climates,  which  woe 
often  many  degrees  above  that  of  the  human  body.  See  Bluroepbach, 
Physiol,  p.  97 ;  Lawrence's  Lcct.  p.  206 ;  and  Delaroche,  in  Joum.  "PhyB. 
t.  Ixiii.  p.  207.  We  have  some  curious  observations  by  Dr.  Edwards  od 
the  effects  of  different  temperatures  on  the  cold-blooded  animals ;  a  frog 
wliich  can  live  for  8  hours  immersed  in  water  at  32^  is  destrpyed  in  a  few 
seconds  in  water  at  105*;  tliis  appears  to  be  the  highest  temperature 
wliich  cold-blooded  animals  are  able  to  bear. 

*  Mem.  Acad.  Scien.  pour  1764,  p.  186  et  seq. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  p.  HI  et  seq.  The  condusion  which  Blagden 
draws  is,  that,  "  No  attrition,  no  fermentation,  or  whatever  else  the  me- 
chanical and  chemical  physicians  have  devised,  can  explain  a  power  capoMe 
of  producing  or  destroying  heat,  just  as  the  circumstances  xn  the  situation 
require  ;'*  p.  122.  In  a  seoond  paper  in  the  same  volume,  p.  484  et  seq.,  he 
observes  that  although  the  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce  might  have  some 
effect,  it  was  **  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  cod- 
ing;"  p.  488. 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  p.  463  et  seq.  in  one  of  the  experiments  related 
by  Dobson,  a  young  man  remained  in  a  temperature  of  224®  for  10  minutes ; 
p.  464.  In  the  seoond  set  of  experiments  performed  in  London,  Blagden 
remained  for  several  minutes  tn  a  temperature  of  260*;  this,  however,  it  w3l 
be  observed,  is  considerably  less  than  the  heat  to  which  the  young  women 
in  France  wore  exposed. 
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while  they  were  obsen^ing  its  action  on  the  surrounding  bodies, 
thej  almost  entirely  neglected  to  notice  its  effects  on  the  living 
system.  They  indeed  inform  us  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  was  little  if  at  all  raised ',  and  tliat  in  some  of  their  expe- 
riments a  profuse  perspiration  took  place ;  but  even  this  is 
stated  in  a  general  way,  so  as  not  to  give  us  any  certain 
grounds  for  concluding  whether  it  had  any  effect  in  lowering 
the  temperature.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Franklin 
had,  some  years  before,  with  his  usual  penetration,  suggested 
that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  might  be  a  means  of  di- 
minishing the  temperature  of  the  body  when  exposed  to  great 
heats*.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  the  observa- 
tions of  Fordyce  and  his  friends,  imperfect  as  they  were,  seemed 
to  be  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin ;  and  the  same  con- 
clusion was  likewise  formed  by  Crawford,  who  conceived  that 
Fordyce  had  sufficiently  proved,  that  evaporation  could  not 
account  for  the  cooling  effect  which  had  been  observed  by  him 
in  his  experiments.  Crawford  himself  explained  it  upon  the 
principle,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  that  in  propor- 
tioti  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  to  which  the  body  is 
exposed,  the  blood  becomes  less  venalized,  and,  in  the  same 
proportion,  loses  the  property  of  evolving  heat,  in  consequence 
of  its  containing  a  less  quantity  of  inflammable  matter". 

Some  ingenious  observations  on  the  effect  of  high  tempera- 
tures were  made  by  Bell  of  Manchester,  in  which,  although  he 
admitted  the  correctness  of  the  facts,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  operation  of  the  heated  air  upon  the  body  would  be 
considerably  less  than  might  have  been  expected,  because  in 
proportion  as  the  air  is  heated,  it  is  so  much  expanded,  that  com- 
paratively few  particles  will  come  into  contact  with  tlie  surface 
of  the  body  ^ ;  hence  we  find  that  while  there  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  resisting  the  heat,  when  the  body  was  in  contact  with 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  p.  487.. 9;  in  this  experiment,  where  the  body 
was  exposed,  nearlv  naked,  to  a  temperature  of  220<^,  we  are  informed  that 
a  profuse  perspiration  took  ulace. 

*  Lfetter  to  Lining,  Works,  v.  ii.  p.  85;  Joum.  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  454  et  seq. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1781,  p.  487. .  1 ;  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  S82.  .9.  Some 
sensible  observations  were  made  upon  the  experiments  ot  Fordyce*  shortly 
after  they  were  performed,  by  Changeux,  Journ.  Phys.  t  vii.  p.  57  ct  seq., 
pointiDg  out  their  imperfection  in  respect  to  tiie  physiological  inferences  that 
might  be  deduced  from  them. 

•  Manchester  Memoirs,  v.  i.  p.  1  et  seq.  He  supposes  that  three  circum- 
stances may  concur  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  nigh  temperature ;  1 .  The 
nuefiurtion  of  the  air ;  2.  The  evaporation ;  and  lastlv,  Tlie  a£9ux  of  the 
colder  fluids  from  the  central  parts  of  the  system  to  the  centre.  We  learn 
from  Crawford,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1781,  p.  484,  that  Monro  attributed  the 
eflfect  principally  to  this  latter  circumstance.  Some  curious  facts  that  were 
noticed  by  Currie,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  application  of  water  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  to  the  suHface  of  the  body,  may  be  referred  to  the  ab- 
itiaction  of  heat  by  evaporation ;  to  the  same  cause  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  ascribed  Ae  different  cooling  powers  of  fresh  and  salt  water  ;  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1792,  p.  199  et  seq. 
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tlie  air  alone,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  any  solid  substance 
without  exciting  pain,  so  that  even  the  clothes  soon  acquired 
a  temperature  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  bear  them  without 
inconvenience.  BelFs  remarks,  however,  although  they  dimi- 
nished the  difficulty,  did  not  remove  it,  and  it  was  not  unt3 
the  subject  was  investigated  by  Delaroche,  that  we  could  be 
considered  as  possessing  any  real  insight  into  this  intricate  sub- 
ject. We  are  indebted  to  this  ingenious  physiologist  for  three 
valuable  memoirs,  which  were  publishea  in  succession',  and 
which  each  of  them,  considerably  advanced  our  information  on 
the  effect  of  high  temperatures  upon  the  body,  and  on  the 
means  by  which  animals  are  cooled,  when  expos^  to  a  d^;ree 
of  heat  greater  than  their  own. 

11  is  first  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  series  of  experimenti 
performed  on  himself  and  Berger,  in  which  they  were  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  between  225 '  and  228",  during  which  they 
noticed  the  amount  of  the  evaporation,  and  also  Uie  chemical 
change  produced  upon  the  expired  air.  Experiments  of  a 
similar  nature  were  also  performed  on  various  animals,  firom 
which  it  appeared  that  the  effects  differed  considerably  in  the 
different  species,  but  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  larger  sofieied 
more  tlian  the  smaller  animals.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  J  urine,  and  Lavoisier,  seemed 
to  show,  that  at  high  temperatures  there  is  a  less  consumption 
of  oxygen  in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  this  was  generally 
regarded  as,  at  least,  one  means  by  which  the  temperature  of 
animals  is  regulated ;  but  Delaroche  informs  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  not  able  to  observe  any  relation  between  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  aud  the  degree  of  its  deoxidation. 

In  his  second  paper,  he  more  minutely  attended  to  the  tem- 
perature of  different  kinds  of  animals  when  exposed  to  great 
degrees  of  heat ;  he  found  it  to  be  not  so  stationary  as  had  been 
generally  supposed,  being  frequently  raised  by  10**  or  1.^" 
above  the  natural  standard,  although  it  still  remains  very  much 
below  the  temperature  in  which  an  animal  can  live  for  a  ceitiun 
length  of  time  without  any  considerable  uneasiness.  With 
respect  to  cold-blooded  animals,  although  their 'heat  is  much 
less  stationary  than  those  with  worm  blood,  he  found  that  in 
high  temperatures  it  fell  considembly  below  that  of  the  medium ; 
frogs,  for  example,  in  air  heated  from  110"  to  115',  were  no 
more  than  80''  or  82".  He  entered  upon  a  second  set  of  expe- 
riments for  the  purpose  of  directly  ascertaining  tlie  effect  of 
evaporation  upon  the  temperature  of  animals,  the  results  of 
which  fully  confirmed  his  former  opinion,  pointing  out  an 
obvious  relation  between  the  amount  of  evaporation  and  the 
degree  in  which  the  animals  were  able  to  resist  great  heats. 

'  Sec,  for  the  Ist  paper,  Joura.  Phys.  t.  Ixiii.  p.  207,  and  Nicholson's  Joiim. 
▼.  xviL  p.  142.  215;  for  the  2d  paper,  Joum.  Phys«  t.  Isxi.  p.  98S,  and 
Nicholson's  Journ.  v.  xxxi.  p.  361;  for  the  3d  paper,  Joum.  Phys*  t.  Izxrn. 
p,  I,     They  were  published  respectively  in  the  years  1606, 1809,  and  1812, 
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One  set  of  experiments  consisted  in  enclosing  various  animals, 
for  example,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  pigeons,  in  a  box  which 
was  filled  with  steam ;  it  was  found  that  when  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  was  equal  to,  or  greater  than  that  of  the  body, 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  was  raised,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  it  suffered  was  proportionally  great. 

In  his  third  paper,  Delaroche  more  particularly  directs  his 
attention  to  the  chemical  effects  of  respiration  upon  tlic  air 
under  different  circumstances.  Having  proved  in  the  former 
paper  that  when  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  is 
prerented,  the  cooling  process  is  suspended,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  whether,  in  this  case,  the  chemical  effects 
of  respiration  continue  with  as  much  activity  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  experiments  which  were  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  point  seem  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  well  conducted,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  greater  as  the  temperature  is 
lower,  upon  the  average,  about  as  6  to  5.  Tlie  formation  of 
cnbOnic  acid  does  not,  however,  follow  the  same  ratio  with  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  being  not  only  in  all  cases  less,  so  as 
to  indicate  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  but  it  was  found  that  this 
excess,  or  the  difference  between  the  oxygen  consumed  and  the 
ctelxMnic  acid  produced,  was  less  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature, amounting  upon  the- average  to  no  more  than  one-tenth, 
or  not  more  than  half  of  the  difference  of  the  consumption  of 
oitygen  at  different  temperatures.  The  opinion  of  Crawford, 
Jmine,  and  Lavoisier,  appears  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
be  thus  confirmed,  but  Delaroche  supposes  that  the  effects 
observed  in  these  experiments  were  not  sufficient  to  explain 
the  equalization  of  the  temperature,  without  the  aid  of  the 
cooling  process  of  evaporation,  and  indeed  this  had  been  so 
folly  established  in  the  fonner  experiments  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  agency.  Our  general  conclusion  will  tlicrefore  be,  that  at 
high  temperatures  tliere  is  less  caloric  actually  evolved,  but  that 
the  circumstance  which  principally  contributes  to  equalize  the 
heat  is  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonaiy  evaporation,  while  at  tem- 
peratures above  that  which  is  natural  to  the  animal,  the  cooling 
process  must  be  entirely  ascribed  to  this  operation  '. 

*- Black  very  explicitly  states  his  opinion  tliat  the  heat  which  is  necessa- 
rily abfiorbed  in  spontaneous  evaporation,  contributes  to  enable  the  body  to 
bear  the  warmth  of  tropical  climates.    He  particularly  adverts  to  Fordyce's 
experiments,  and  states  his  opinion  tliat  it  was  owing  to  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  that  he  was  able  to  endure  so  high  a  temperature;  Lectures 
by  Robison,  v.  i.  p.  214.   Lavoisier,  in  the  course  of  liis  researches  into  the 
nature  of  respiration  and  animal  heat,  frequently  refers  to  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  eqnaliicd,  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  ditfbrent  temperatures.  lie  par- 
ticularly notices  this  subject  in  his  paper  on  Transpiration,  published  in  the 
Bf^.  Acad,  pour  1790;  he  defines  this  function  to  consist  in  *'a  loss  of 
moisture,  which  requires  heat  to  dissolve  it  in  the  air,  and  which,  by  the  cold 
thus  produced,  prevents  the  temperature  from  rising  above  the  degree  natural 
to  the  animal."    This  opinion  was  generally  adopted  by  his  contem\yot2LT\^, 
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But,  altliougli  wc  are  very  much  indebted  to  Delaroche,  there 
arc  still  souie  ])oiuts  that  require  fartlier  investigation.     It  is 
proved  tliat  e\  ai)oration  abstracts  heat  from  the  body,  but  it 
still  remains  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the  effect  tlius  pro- 
duced be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  system,  or  whether 
there  may  not  be  some  other  means  employed  which  may  co- 
operate to  the  same  end.     It  would  be  desirable  to  examine  with 
more  minuteness  than  has  hitherto  been  done  into  the  quantity 
of  vapour  formed  by  the  body  as  compared  with  the  cooling 
efiect  produced.     We  should  ascertain  what  temperature  would 
be  acquired  by  an  inanimate  mass  of  matter  of  the  same  bulk 
and  capacity  for  heat  with  the  animal  body,  and  compare  this 
with  the  actual  temperature  gained,  and  this  again  with  the 
quantity  of  vapour  generated.     It  would  also  be  desirable  to 
ascertain  with  more  minuteness  what  is  the  exact  effect  of  the 
respiratory  organs  of  animals  at  a  temperature  higher  than  what 
is  natural  to  them,  first  when  the  process  of  evaporation  is  suffered 
to  proceed,  and  afterwards  when  it  is  suspended  ;  is  there  any 
oxygen   consumed   under    these    circumstances,    or   to   what 
amoinit,  or  in  what  degree,  does  the  quantity  differ  in  the  two 
cases  ?  •  The  supposed  power  of  the  animal  system  in  producing 
cold  is  one  that  has  been  treated  of  in  a  singularly  mysterious 
manner,  and  much  vague  and  indeterminate  s})cculation  has 
been  employed  u])on  a  subject  with  which  the  framers  of  the 
hypotjhesis  appear  to  have  been  very  inadequately  acquainted. 
Tue  information  which  we  derive  from  the  experiments  of  De- 
laroche, although  not  in  every  respect  complete,  is,  however, 
of  great  value;  and  it  enables  us  to  trace  out  a  connexion 
between  the  different  functions  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  afford, 
perhaps,   the  most   interesting  example  which  occurs   in  the 
animal  ccconomy,  of  that  beautiful  adjustment  of  the  functions 
to  each  other,  upon  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remarlt  in 
other  parts  of  my  work  ;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  have  the 
lungs  the  power  of  evolving  heat  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
proportion  to  tlie  demands  of  the  system,  but  that  the  same 
organs,   under  other  circumstances,   can  produce  the  directly 
contrary  effects,  and  actually  generate  cold. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Edwards  afford  us  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  property  which  the  system  possesses  of 
equalizing  its  temperature  under  different  circumstances.  He 
foimd  that  warm-blooded  animals  have  less  power  of  producing 
heat,  after  they  have  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  as  is  tlie  case  in  summer,  while  the  opposite  effect 
is  produced  in  winter.  A  series  of  comparative  experiments 
were  performed,  which  consisted  in  exposing  birds  to  the  in- 

but  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  probable  conjecture  before 
the  experiments  of  Deloroclie.  See  Gregory's  Conspectus,  §  578  ;  the  Ob- 
servations on  Animal  Heat,  from  §  571  to  §  580,  contain  a  succinct  aiid 
elegant  epitome  of  the  doctrines  which  were  the  most  approved  when  the 
work  was  published. 
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fliioncc  of  a  freezing  mixture,  first  in  Fcbniary,  and  afterwards 
in  July  and  August,  and  observing  in  what  degree  they  were 
cooled  by  remaining  in  tliis  situation  for  equal  lengths  of  time; 
the  result  was  that  the  same  kind  of  animal  was  cooled  six  or 
^ght  times  as  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  months'. 
1%is  principle  he  supposes  to  be  of  great  importance  in  main- 
taining the  regularity  of  the  temperature  at  the  different  seasons, 
even  more  so  than  evaporation,  the  influence  of  which,  in  this 
respect,  he  conceives  has  been  much  exaggerated '.  It  would 
^)pear,  however,  that  the  sudden  application  of  a  high  or  a  low 
temperature  has  a  different  effect  upon  the  power  of  generating 
heat,  from  its  more  gradual  and  long  continued  application  ;  in 
this  case  the  heat  is  abstracted  more  rapidly  from  the  animals 
lifter  they  have  been  exposed  to  cold,  and  less  so  after  they  have 
been  exposed  to  heat  .  Hence  we  may  conjecture  that  in 
Budden  and  great  elevations  of  temperature,  the  great  agent  is 
evaporation,  while  in  that  progressive  increase  and  decrease 
which  depends  upon  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  equaliza- 
tion of  temperature  is  effected,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  by  an 
alteration  in  the  power  of  producing  heat  \ 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  animal  heat  has 
brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
respiration,  and  that  the  lungs  are  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
heat  of  the  system  is  evolved,  and  its  temperature  regulated. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  discbarge  of  carbon  and  water,  the 
first  depending  upon  a  chemical  combination  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  with  a  portion  of  carbonaceous  matter  derived 
fit>m  the  blood,  during  which  combination  heat  is  necessarily 
extricated ;  the  second  upon  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the 
heat  thus  extricated  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  water 
firom  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary  cavities. 

Hence  we  obtain  an  answer  to  the  second  and  third  questions 

>  De  rinfluence  &c.  par.  .3.  chap.  3. 

*  Ibid.  p.  486,  7.  *  Ibid.  par.  4.  chap.  3,  4. 

*  I  maj  remark  that  the  observations  of  Dr.  Edwards  upon  the  effect  of 
the  long  continued  application  of  heat  and  cold  afford  a  general  confirmation 
of  the  statements  formerly  made  by  Crawford  and  Lavoisier,  and  more  lately 
by  Delaioche,  respecting  the  different  degree  in  which  the  chemical  state  of 
the  air  is  affected  by  respiration  at  different  temperatures.  They  had  indeed 
no  idea  of  the  difference  which  appears  to  result  from  the  mode  of  applying 
the  temperature,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  great  as  absolutely  to  re- 
verse the  effect ;  but  so  far  as  the  conclusion  from  their  experiments  is  con- 
cerned, it  coincides  with  what  may  be  deduced  from  Dr.  Edwards's.  In 
r^mnAff^^g  the  nature  of  the  operation  by  which  the  body  is  cooled,  it  is 
alwayi  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  effected,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  two  ways,  by  a  diminution  of  the  process  by  which  heat  is  evolved, 
and  by  the  absolute  abstraction  of  heat.  Before  quitting  this  topic,  I  may 
reman,  that  Magendie,  in  referring  to  the  experiments  of  Dclaroche,  ob- 
serves, ''  point  de  doute  que  I'evaporation  cut^^e  et  pulmonaire  ne  soft  la 
CMiie  pour  laquelle  Thomme  et  les  animaux  resistent  &  une  forte  chaleur." 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  403. 
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which  were  proposed  at  the  comraencement  of  this  chapt^^  by 
what  means  is  the  uniformity  of  the  temperature  preserved  under 
different  circumstances  P  and  how  is  the  body  cooled  when  ex* 
posed  to  temperatures  higher  than  itself?  With  respect  to  the 
first  point,  it  appears  probable,  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
lungs,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  for 
the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  caloric  that  can,  at 
any  time,  be  required  for  the  wants  of  the  system ;  that  when  a 
less  evolution  of  heat  is  necessary,  this  is  partly  effected  by  a 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbon  combined,  but 
that  it  is  principally  brought  about  by  the  absorption  of  heat, 
in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  water,  a  process  which  is 
probably  at  all  times  going  forwards,  but  which  is  increased  at 
high  temperatures;  and  so  far  in  proportion  to  the  temperature, 
that,  within  certain  limits,  it  can  prevent  the  undue  accumulation, 
or  carry  off  the  excess  of  caloric,  and  prevent  the  body  from  ac- 
quiring a  temperature  beyond  that  which  is  natural  to  it. 

The  lungs  are  materially  assisted  in  this  cooling  process  by 
the  perspiration  from  the  skin,  which,  like  that  from  the  pul- 
monary vesicles,  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  temperature,  and 
serves  still  more  effectually  to  abstract  the  excess  of  caloric.  And 
I  may  farther  observe,  that  not  only  is  the  pulmonaiy  and  cu- 
taneous evaporation  immediately  increased  by  whatever  raises 
the  temperature,  but  that  the  same  circumstances  provide  for 
the  production  of  a  still  greater  effect,  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  evaporable  matter  in  consequence  of  the  circulation 
being  quickened,  and  all  the  secretions  being  proportionally 
augmented. 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  any  &ct8 
which  can  enable  us  to  compare  accurately  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  fonned,  and  of  water  evaporated,  with  either  the 
heat  generated  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  what  is  absorbed  on 
the  other,  nor  to  ascertain  the  proportional  operation  of  the  skin 
and  the  lungs.  It  seems,  however,  not  an  unfair  assumption 
to  regard  them  as  adequate  to  the  supposed  effects,  because  we 
not  only  know  that  these  processes  are  respectively  the  cause  of 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature  in  bodies  that  are 
exposed  to  their  influence,  but  because  we  find  that  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves  a  provision  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  living  system,  which  would  be  altogether  useless,  were  it 
not  employed  for  this  specific  purpose. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
this  removal  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  is  an  operation  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  independently  of  its  effects  in 
generating  heat,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  may  serve  some  other  useful  purpose,  besiides  that 
of  cooling  the  body  at  high  temperatures.  We  may  conclude, 
upon  the  whole,  tnat  these  two  functions,  that  of  respiration 
and  that  of  calorification,  are  strictly  connected  together,  and 
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mutually  contribute,  not  only  to  the  due  performance  of  each 
other,  but  likewise  to  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  the  whole 
animal  ceconomy. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account  for  the  operations  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  regulated,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  how  far  they  are  connected  with  the  other  vital  ac- 
tions. The  source  of  the  heat  which  is  evolved  in  the  lungs 
would  appear  to  be  a  proper  chemical  combination,  of  essen- 
tially the  same  nature  with  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  Now 
in  this  case  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  absolutely 
necessary  more  than  merely  bringing  the  substances  that  are  to 
act  upon  each  other  into  sufRcicntly  extensive  approximation, 
which  is  effected  by  the  physical  structure  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  thorax.  By 
the  conjoined  operations  of  digestion,  secretion,  excretion,  and 
the  other  functions  which  affect  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
this  fluid  is  brought  into  a  proper  state  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  the  capillaries,  it  is  propelled 
into  the  appropriate  organs,  and  while  it  is  in  this  situation,  the 
air  is  allowed  to  act  upon  it.  The  only  direct  vital  action  in 
this  case  would  appear  to  be  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  at  the  same  time  that  various  chemical  changes  are  brought 
about  in  the  nature  of  the  blood,  which  indirectly  co-operate  to 
effect  the  ultimate  object.  In  the  same  manner  we  shall  find 
that  the  production  of  cold  in  the  lungs  depends  directly  upon 
mechanical,  and  indirectly  upon  chemical  causes,  the  air  being 
mechanically  impelled  into  the  lungs,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  organs  connected  with  the  chest, 
whUe  a  quantity  of  a  secreted  substance  is  provided,  the  watery 
part  of  which  is  dissolved  by,  or  diffused  through  Uie  air,  and, 
as  in  other  cases  of  evaporation,  produces  cold.  In  the  same 
manner,  or  even  by  a  more  simple  process,  is  the  cutaneous 
evaporation  effected ;  for  here  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
tor  the  secretory  arteries  to  pour  out  the  fluid  through  their  ca- 
pillary extremities,  which  is  immediately  carried  off  by  the  air 
that  is  in  contact  with  the  body. 

Although  in  the  actual  state  of  the  system  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  such  a  successive  train  of  operations,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  nervous  influence,  yet  this  intervention  would 
appear  to  be  rather  of  an  indirect  or  incidental  kind,  than  one 
which  is  directly  essential  to  the  effect  produced.  How  far  the 
nervous  agency  is  concerned  in  digestion  and  secretion  will  be 
considered  hereafter,  but  supposing  the  blood  and  the  different 
fluids  to  be  properly  constituted,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  far- 
ther necessary,  than  that  the  former  should  be  conveyed  through 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  latter  poured  out  on  its  proper 
surfaces,  while  the  air  is  duly  irapellea  into  the  vesicles,  for  the 
carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour  to  be  generated.  The  nice 
adjustment  of  these  operations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  system,  affords  an  example  of  lYial  aidLTcat«\A& 
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adaplaiioii  of  contrivance,  which  pervades  ev«ry  part  of  ibc 
animal  oecouomy,  but  in  which  no  powers  or  principles  of  ac- 
tion are  concerned  essentially  different  from  those  which  are 
exerted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  living  system.  It  is  indeed  to 
this  simplicity  of  action,  or  to  tlie  complicated  results  which  are 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  a  few  general  principles  only, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  animal  machine  is  mainly  owing,  in 
which  it  so  greatly  suipasses  the  most  ingenious  of  human  con- 
trivances, and  which  more  especially  renders  it  a  subject  of  our 
never-ceasing  wonder  and  admiration  *. 

That  the  nervous  system  is  indirectly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction and  regidation  of  animal  temperature  appears,  however, 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  various  observations  and  experi- 
ments. I/egallois,  although  he  found  so  exact  a  correspondence 
between  the  chemical  effects  of  respiration  and  the  degree  of 
heat  extricated,  still  conceives  that  the  animal  temperature  is 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  nenous  system,  so  as  to 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  whatever  weakens  the  nervous  power, 
proportionally  diminishes  the  power  of  producing  heat  .  We 
may  likewise  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  experiments  of 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  from  the  pathological  observations  of  Mr. 
Earle  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.*  This  is  also  the  neccssaiy 
deduction  from  tlie  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared very  clearly  that  tlie  nervous  influence  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  power  of  evolving  heat  as  to  lead  him  to 
conclude,  as  we  remarked  above,  that  the  nervous  power  is 
a  necessary  intermedium  between  the  different  steps  of  the 
operation.  In  consequence  of  his  discovery  of  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  galvanism  from  arterial  blood,  he  regards  the  process  of 
calorification  as  a  case  of  secretion,  and  explains  it  upon  his 
general  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  galvanic  in- 
fluence, and  of  this  influence  being  essential  to  the  function  of 
secretion  ^  Although  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  merely 
a  verbal  inaccuracy,  yet  1  should  object  to  applying  the  term 
secretion  to  the  extrication  of  heat,  when  the  expression  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  establishment  of  an  hypothesis. 

^  **  Mechanice  organum  id  laudat,  ejusque  auctorem  celebrat  sapientis- 
simum,  quod  qusesito  effectui  produceDdo  aptissimum,  simulque  inter  omiiia, 
quse  eundem  pra^tare  possent,  simplicissimum  est.*'  Boerhaavet  Oratio  de 
IJsu  Ratioc.  Mech.  p.  14. 

'  The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  diminish  the 
te'inperatuire  of  an  animal,  and  this,  as  far  as  appeared,  without  the  disturb- 
ance of  any  other  function  ;  Phih'p's  Inq.  c.  7.  §  2  ;  Ex.  55,  6.  p.  159,  0; 
Quart.  Journ.  v.  viii.  p.  75,  6. 

'  See  Inquiry,  ch.  8.  In  connexion  with  the  nervous  hypothesis  of  ammal 
heat,  I  may  mention  the  singular  speculation  of  Peart ;  he  supposes  that 
"  animal  heat  is  a  compound,  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  nervoiis  fluid 
with  pure  air ;"  On  Animal  Heat,  p.  80.  He  farther  informs  us,  that 
''  t!ie  nervous  fluid  is  composed  of  an  earth,  united  with  much  phlogiston, 
and  a  quanti^of  ether,"  p.  Ill;  and  that  **  a  quantity  of  this  phlqgnton  of 
the  nervous  fluid  unites  with  the  ether  of  the  pure  air,  suflicieot  to  saturate 
it,  aad  form  that  heat  which  is  called  animal  heat."  p.  112. 
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Nor  do  I  consider  Dr.  Philip*s  experiments,  in  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  place  full  conftdeiicc,  to  bo  suliiciently  niunerous  or 
varied  to  enable  us  to  draw  so  important  a  conclusion  from  them 
as  that  galvanism  is  an  essential  agent  in  the  ])roduction  of 
animal  heat.  The  legitimate  inference  from  them  appears  to  be, 
ttiat  whatever  be  the  chemical  action  of  galvanism,  it  has  the 
property  of  evolvmg  heat  from  arterial  blood ;  but  I  presume 
that  the  intimate  nature  of  this  operation  is  still  unknown.  Nor 
do  I  think  tliat  we  are  able  to  explain  the  facts  of  a  more  general 
nature  which  have  been  brought  forwards  by  Dr,  Fhili})  and 
other  physiologists  respecting  tlio  connexion  between  the  ner- 
vous iuiluence  and  tlie  production  of  heat '.  1  conceive  the 
moHt  probable  supposition  to  be  that  the  ca])illary  arteries  are 
the  parts  most  immediately  concerned,  both  because  these  are 
tlie  organs  in  which  the  evolution  of  heat  actually  takes  place, 
and  because  they  are  obviously  imder  tlie  influence  of  the  ner\-ous 
system  ^. 

'Huiitcr.  iVnim.  CEcoii.  p.  104,  remarks,  that  the  power  of  generating 
heat  cannot  "  de|)end  upon  the  nervous  system,  for  it  is  found  in  animals 
that  liave  no  bruin  or  nerves."  Sec  also  Phil.  Trans,  for  1776,  p.  -la?. 
Many  of  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  paper  are  curious  and  interesting, 
but  the  author  totally  foils  in  establishing  his  cnnclnsion,  that  aninial  heat 
tmmefiiately  results  from  the  action  of  the  vital  principle,  in  consoquencv  of 
his  having  overlooked  many  of  the  accompanying  phenomena.  An  hyjiothesis 
has  been  lately  advanced  by  Sir  £.  Home,  respecting  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  according  to  which  it  is  restricted  to  the  pnglionic  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  doctrine  especially  rests  upon  the  two  positions,  tliat 
there  are  certain  animals  which  possess  a  brain,  or  some  part  equivalent  to 
it,  but  whose  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  niediilni, 
whUe.  on  the  other  himd,  all  the  animals  that  evolve  heat  arc  provided  widi 
gaoglia.  The  most  important  facts  that  arc  brought  forward  in  this-  pAper 
are  those  on  the  comparative  temi)erature  of  the  two  horns  of  a  young  deer, 
iii  one  of  which  the  nerves  hud  been  divided,  the  other  bein^  left  entire. 
After  some  hours  the  divided  horn  had  its  temperature  considrmbly  dimi- 
nished, but  in  five  days  it  nearly  recovered  its  natural  state.  The  part  was 
examined  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  when  it  was  found  tliat  **  no  union 
Imd  taken  place  between  the  divided  truids.,'*  the  natural  conclusion  from 
wliicb,  1  conceive  to  be,  that  the  decrease  of  temperature  did  not  depend 
upon  the  division  of  the  nerves,  but  upon  some  other  circumstance  attendant 
upon  the  operation.  The  author,  however,  formed  a  contrary  conclusion  ; 
be  remarks,  that  **  it  was  evident  from  the  recovery  of  its  heat,  that  some 
other  connexion  liad  been  formed  between  the  nerves  of  the  horn  and  those 
of  the  head."  I  may  further  observe,  that  I  do  not  perceive  how  this  ex- 
periment bears  upon  the  peculiar  hypothesis  of  the  author,  resnccting  the 
iipecjfic  effect  of  the  ganglionic  nerves  in  generating  animal  heat;  Pliil.  Trans. 
for  1825,  p.  257  et  scq.  Sir  Ev.  Home  subsequtmUy  repeated  the  experi- 
ment on  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  found,  as  before,  tliat  its  temperature 
w«a  lowered  by  the  division  of  the  nerve  ;  but  that  in  eight  or  ten  days  the 
effect  began  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  ceased.  The  nerve  being  then 
rxainiued,  the  divided  parts  were  found  to  be  connected  by  a  newly  fornied 
Kubstance;  thus,  as  the  author  conceives,  accounting  for  the  loss  of  tern* 

Serature  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  its  subsequent  restoration ;  Quart, 
ourit.  v.  XX.  p.  307. 
•  'See  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Physiol.  §  168  etscq. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  SECRETION. 


We  have  now  gone  through  the  functions  which  are  more  di- 
rectly essential  to  the  mere  continuance  of  vitality,  the  cir- 
culation and  the  respiration,  functions  which  cannot  be  sus- 
pended, even  for  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  without  the  im- 
mediate extinction  of  life,  or  a  serious  derangement  of  its  more 
important  actions.  We  have  now  to  consider  a  second  order  of 
functions,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  continued 
existence,  but  which  would  appear  to  be  exercised  only  at 
certain  periods,  either  when  circumstances  admit  of  their  ac- 
tion, or,  if  we  regard  their  final  cause,  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system*.  These 
are  the  three  functions  of  secretion,  digestion,  and  absorption. 
The  first  affords  the  means  by  which  certain  parts  of  the  blood 
are  separated  firom  the  mass,  either  to  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose after  their  separation,  or  to  remove  some  substance  which 
is  superfluous  or  injurious.  By  the  fimction  of  digestion  the 
aliment  taken  into  the  stomach  experiences  a  series  of  changes 
in  its  constitution  and  properties,  probably  by  the  intervention 
of  certain  secreted  fluids,  which  converts  it  into  the  substance 
that  seems  to  be  the  immediate  source  of  nutrition,  while,  by 
means  of  absorption,  the  substance  thus  elaborated  is  carried 
from  the  digestive  organs  into  the  blood,  where  it  becomes  assi- 
milated to  this  fluid,  and  is  then  transferred  to  every  part  of  the 
system,  dispensing  life  and  heat,  and  affording  materials  for 
the  formation  of  all  the  solids  and  fluids  which  compose  the 
great  machine. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  former  of  these  functions  are  so 
connected  together,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of 
one  of  them,  without  presuming  upon  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  other.  The  secretions  cannot  be  formed  until  the 
blood  has  been  already  elaborated  by  the  digestive  and  assimi« 
lating  processes,  while  digestion,  in  its  turn,  cannot  be  effected 
until  the  stomach  has  secreted  the  gastric  juice,  which  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  converting  aliment  into  the  materials  of  the 
blood.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  more  convenient 
to  begin  by  considering  the  function  of  secretion,  as  we  shall, 
by  this  means,  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 

^  The  old  division  of  the  functions  into  vital  and  natural  essentially  de- 
pends upon  tills  principle ;  but  there  was  some  inaccuracy  in  the  mode  of 
applying  it,  wliile  the  nomeuclature  is  decidedly  inappropriate. 
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different  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the 
operations  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  secretion,  I  shall  begin  with 
a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  function 
and  on  the  structure  of  the  secretory  organs ;  I  shall  next  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  secreted 
substances,  and  shall  endeavour  to  form  an  arrangement  of 
them.  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  inquire  into  the  mode  of  their 
formation  considered  individually,  and  shall  conclude  with  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  ope- 
ration. 

Sect.  1.    Description  of  the  Organs  of  Secretion, 

The  term  secretion,  according  to  its  original  and  primary 
meaning,  is  equivalent  to  separation,  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  was  likewise  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  was  used 
by  the  ancient  physiologists,  and  by  the  earlier  of  the  modems, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  that  the  secretions  previously 
existed  in  the  blood,  and  were  merely  separated  from  it,  either 
by  mechanical  means,  or  by  certain  chemical  operations,  some- 
what analogous  to  precipitation.  At  present  we  generally  at- 
tach a  different  meaning  to  the  term,  and  conceive  of  it  as  es- 
sentially consisting  in  the  production  of  some  change  in  the 
secreted  substance,  either  of  a  physical  or  chemical  nature,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  supposition  that  it  did  not  previously  exist  in 
the  blood  •  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  com- 
bine both  these  ideas  in  our  conception  of  the  process  of  secre- 
tion, and  to  define  it,  that  function  by  which  a  substance  is 
separated  from  the  blood,  cither  with  or  without  experiencing 
any  change  during  its  separation. 

But  although  it  may  be  found  convenient,  or  even  technically 
correct,  to  extend  the  term  secretion  to  both  these  classes  of 

*  The  late  experiments  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  where  urea  was  detected 
in  the  blood,  afler  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  may,  indeed,  lead  us  to  the 
fbnner  opinion ;  they  will  be  more  fuUy  considered  in  a  subsequent  page. 
ICagendie's  definition  may  appear  to  favour  the  idea  of  mere  separation. 
"  On  donne  le  nom  generique  de  secretion  k  ce  phenom^ne  par  lequel  une 
pirtie  du  sang  s'echappe  des  organs  de  la  circulation  pour  se  repandre  au  de- 
hors ou  au  dedans ;  soit  en  conservant  ses  proprietes  chimiques,  soit  apres 
que  ses  ^&nents  ont  ^prouy^  un  autre  ordre  des  combinaisons."  Physiol,  t.  ii. 
p.  343.  Haller  simply  defines  secretion  to  be  "  ea  corporis  animati  functio, 
qua  de  communi  sanguinis  massa,  alii,  et  a  sanguine  diversi,  et  a  se  ipsis 
varii,  humores  ea  lege  parantur,  ut  in  qualibet  ejus  corporis  particula  idem 
constanter  humor  generetur.*'  £1.  Phys.  vii.  1.  1.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
definition,  that  the  latter  clause  prevents  our  admitting  those  varieties  of 
action  which  not  unfrequently  take  place  in  the  same  organ,  in  consequence 
of  different  circumstances,  both  external  and  internal.  Cullen's  section  on 
secretion  in  his  '*  Institutions,"  §  275.. 285,  besides  its  other  merits,  is 
valuable  as  showing  into  how  small  a  compass  what  was  really  known  re- 
specting this  function,  at  tliat  period,  might  be  comprised. 
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substances,  it  may  still  be  proper  to  employ  thk  differeiice,  as 
tlie  foundation  for  a  subdivision  of  the  sccrelioiis,  into  such  as 
are  simply  separated  and  such  as  are  actually  formed,  aa  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  separation  of  the  fonber  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  will  depend  upon  essentially  different  operations. 

Secretion^  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  other  opeiatioiis 
of  the  animal  (Bconomy,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  a 
vital  process,  operating  through  the  intcn^ention  of  certain  phy- 
sical powers ;  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  concerned  in  secre- 
tion are  both  mechanical  and  chemical ;  the  mechanical  means 
employed  are  usually  conceived  to  be  something  analogous  to 
filtration  or  transudation,  where  a  portion  of  a  compound  is 
separated  from  Uie  remainder,  in  consequence  of  the  minute- 
ness of  its  particles  enabling  it  to  pass  through  orifices  or  pores, 
which  will  not  allow  of  the  larger  particles  being  transmitted. 
It  is  not,  however,  impossible,  that  a  substance  which  previously 
eicisted  in  the  blood  may  be  separated  by  a  chemical  operation, 
although,  in  this  case,  we  may  generally  suspect  that  the  sub- 
stance separated  will  have  its  constitution  altered.  In  the  case 
of  those  substances  which  are  actually  formed,  not  having  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  blood,  it  is  extremely  probable^  although 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  me- 
chanical operation  must  have  taken  place ;  and  when  a  new 
chemical  compound  is  formed,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  thai  it 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention  of  a  chemical 
agent.  I'hese  agents  may  be  of  two  kinds ;  they  may  be  either 
extraneous  bodies  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  acting  upon 
some  of  its  elements,  or  they  may  consist  of  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  other  parts  of  this  fluid. 
We  shall  find,  in  our  examination  of  the  different  secretions, 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  ascertain  in  which  of  these 
two  operations  the  substance  in  question  may  originate,  or 
what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  action,  even  where  we  have 
reason  to  conceive  that  we  know  to  what  class  of  operations  it 
should  be  referred.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  general  principle, 
that  those  secretions  which  are  formed  by  mere  transudation 
are  produced  by  a  much  more  simple  apparatus  than  those  of  the 
otlier  class ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  we  arc 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  appropriate  structure. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  secretory  organs,  which  possess  a 
complicated  fabric,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  that  class 
where  the  substance  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  blood,  but 
is  actually  generated  by  the  process  of  secretion. 

In  those  cases  where  we  have  an  organ  possessing  what  is 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  structure,  or  one  which  con- 
sists of  the  greatest  variety  of  distinct  parts,  we  find  a  body, 
which  is  more  or  less  of  a  rounded  form,  and  has  hence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  gland.  When  we  examine  the  intimate 
structure  of  glands,  they  apjKar  to  be  composed  of  a  nunlbcr 
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of  small  arteries,  which  ramify  in  various  directions  through  a 
mass  of  cellular  texture'.  A  part  of  the  blood  is  returned  by 
iNmresponding  Teins,  bat  we  also  find  another  set  of  vessels 
containing  the  secreted  substance,  which  generally  unite  into 
one  or  more  excretory  ducts.  The  gland  usually  consists  of  a 
Ainnber  of  rounded  bodies,  which  may  be  detached  from  each 
other,  and  compose  what  are  termed  lobes ;  these  are  again 
divisible  iuto  smaller  and  smaller  lobes,  until  we  at  length 
arrive  at  the  smallest  parts  into  which  it  is  possible  to  sub- 
divide them,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  acini.  Tlic 
glands  are  also  provided  with  nerves,  but  it  is  a  question  which 
M'ill  be  discussed  hereafter,  how  far  the  nervous  influence  is 
essential  to  secretion,  or  in  what  way  it  operates*. 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  respecting  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  glands,  and  particularly,  whether  any  specific  organ 
intervenes  between  the  secreting  arteries  and  the  excretory 
ducts.  Malpighi,  who  was  one  of  the  first  anatomists  that 
attended  to  the  minute  structure  of  glands,  supposed  that  there 
was,  in  all  cases,  a  cavity  or  follicle,  us  it  was  termed,  which 
was  the  immediate  organ  of  secretion.  Ruysch,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  bestowed  much  care  on  the  investigation  of  this 
point,  and  who  particularly  excelled  in  the  art  of  injecting 
minute  vessels,  conceived  that  he  had  disproved  the  doctrine  of 
Malpighi,  and  concluded  that  there  is  no  intervening  organ, 
but  that  the  artery  immediately  terminates  in  the  duct,  so  as  to 
show  that  the  operation  of  secretion  must  take  place  in  the 
artery  itself.  It  is  upon  the  whole  probable  that  neither  of  the 
opinions  is  absolutely  correct,  but  tbat  different  glands  possess 
different  structures  in  this  respect,  and  that  u])on  the  presence 

>  It  IS  stated,  the  Prof.  Muller,  of  Bonn,  has  discovered  that  the  glandular 
structure  essentially  consists  in  a  duct,  with  a  closed  extremity,  on  tlic  pa- 
rietes  of  which  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  ramify,  from  which  vessels  tiic 
Bccretions  are  immediately  produced ;  Eliiotson's  Physiol,  p.  92,  3 ;  Kiernan, 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  713.  We  have  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
structure  of  glands  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Jouni.  Nu.  1.  p.  42 
ct  scq. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  structure  of  glands,  I  may  select  the  following 
authors,  as  tliose  who  have  given  a  summary'  of  the  more  modem  discoveries 
and  opinions :  Cheselden,  Anatomy,  p.  146,  7 ;  Winslow,  Anat.  sect.  10. 
§  575  et  seq. ;  Boerhaave,  Prselcct.  t.  ii.  §  240  et  seq. ;  liis  account  is  more 
phvsiologicai  than  anatomical ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  vii.  2 ;  Sabatier,  Anat. 
t.  lii.  p.  342  et  seq.;  Dumas,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  20,  1;  Bichat*s  section, 
**  systemeglanduleuK,'*  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  598  et  scq.,  contains  much  tliat  is 
ingenious,  but  as  usual,  in  some  parts  is  hypothetical,  and  the  expressions 
obscure  and  mystical ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phys.  §  468  et  scq.;  Monro  (Tort.) 
Elem.  v.  ii.  c.  3 ;  the  article  •*  Gland,"  in  Kees's  Cyclop.,  may  be  perused 
with  advantage.  Nuck's  elaborate  treatise  entitled  "  Adcnologio,"  being 
especially  intended  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  ^ill 
be  moreprojierly  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter;  1  may,  however,  re- 
auirk  in  this  place,  that  he  commences  by  giving  us  a  list  of  idi  the  proper 
secretory  glands,  which  are  found  in  the  body,  amouuling  to  53  didcrcnt 
sets,  or  attached  to  as  many  diflerent  organs. 
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or  absence  of  the  follicle,  a  part  of  the  specific  effect  produced 
by  the  different  glands  may  depend  ^ 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  comparatively  in  but  a  few 
instances,  that  we  meet  with  a  complete  glandular  apparatus ; 
in  some  Cases  the  proper  glandular  structure  appears  to  be 
altogether  wanting;  in  some  we  have  a  pouch,  or  cavity,  in 
which  the  secretion  is  lodged,  being  with  or  without  an  excre-* 
tory  duct ;  while,  in  other  instances,  there  would  seem  to  bo 
neither  the  cavity  nor  the  excretory  duct,  but  where  the  se^ 

^  This   controversy  occupied  the   attention   of  the  most  learned  ana* 
tomists  and  physiologists  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  centuries.     Malpighi  seems  to  have  first  published 
his  opinion  in  the  year  1665;  it  was  pretty  generally  adopted,  untu  Roysch 
called  it  in  question  in  1696.     Malpighi  is  a£nitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  4camed  and  correct  anatomists  of  his  age,  and  particularly  excelled  in 
the  investigation  of  the  minute  structure  of  parts.     Haller  thus  describes 
Ruysch;    *'etsi  neque  ingenii  velocitate  valde  cminuit,  neque  assiduitate  le- 
gendi,  aut  eruditione,   frequentissima  tamen  cadaverum  consuetudine,  et 
opportunitate  ad  consulendam  naturam,  et  dissectionibus  pen^  per  totos  oc- 
taginta  annos  continuatis,  et  artifice  etiam  manu,  plerumque  mortales  supe- 
ravit,  eoque    majorem  auctoritatem   sibi  comparavit,   quod  ab  hypothesi 
alienior,  parum  ultra  ea  doceret,  quse  viderat."    £1.  Phys.  vii.  2.  8.     We 
liave  a  very  full  detail  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  discussion  in  the  £L 
Phys.  vii.  2.  6..  14;    Haller  entitles  the  last  of  these  sections,    '* causa 
Ruyschiana  vincit."     See  also  Boerhaave,   Prail.  §  247.  257   cum  notis. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  consult  Malpighi  and  Ruysch  in  the  original, 
may  find  a  detail  of  their  opinions  and  discoveries  in  Malp^hi,  Exerc  de 
Struct.  Viscer.  cap«  2,  3,  containing  an  account  of  the  liver ;  £pist.  ad  R^. 
Soc.  Lond.  de   Struct.  Gland,  written  in  1688,  and  in  Op.  post.  p.  101. 
Ruysch's  account  of  his  opinions  is  contained  in  his  Epistle  to  Boerhaave 
de  Fab.  Gland.     He  informs  us,  p.  65,  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life 
he  examined  the  structure  of  the  mesenteric  glands  by  means  of  fine  tubes, 
that  were  made  by  Musschenbroek,  through  which  he  inflated  them  with  air 
from  the  lacteals  ;  in  p.  81,  we  have  a  small  plate  of  the  mesenteric  vessels 
and  the  connected  glands,  composed  of  their  minute  terminations.     For  the 
particular  illustrations  which  he  gives  of  his    opinions,  see  Epist.  probl.  4. 
ad  Campdomercum,  de  liene,  p.  6 ;  Epist.  probl.  ad  Grcetz,  de  mam.  struct. 
&c.  p.  7  ;  Adver.  Anat.  dec.  1.  §  4.  p.  13  ;  Thes.  Anat.  6.  No.  3.  not  2.  p.  18. 
on  the  small  glands  of  the  nose ;  No.  33.  not.  1.  p.  28.  on  the  glands  of  the 
stomach ;    No.  73.  p.  38.  on  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain ;    Thes. 
Anat.  8.  No.  34.  p.  13,  4,  in  describing  the  vessels  of  the  placenta,  he  takes 
occasion  to  state  his  sentiments  respecting  the  structure  of  glands  generally ; 
Thes.  Anat.  10.  No.  61.  p.  14,  on  the  mesenteric  glands ;  Thes,  Anat.  max. 
No.  118,  9.  p.  17,  8.  on  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  and  stomach.     Boer- 
haave's  Epistle  to  Ruysch,  in  answer  to  the  one  referred  to  above,  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  the  learning  and  candour  of  the  writer.     In  p.  36,  he 
acknowledges  his  conviction  of  the  force  of  Ruysch's  reasoning,  "  Fateor,** 
says,    '*  hoc  tarn  forte  mihi  videri,  ut  fere  nesciam,  an  effugere  quis  possit 
vim  hujus  argiunenti."     He  refers  to  an  experiment  in  which  an  injectioo 
had  been  passed  directly  from  the  vena  portse  into  the  pori  hepatid,  without 
passing  through  any  intervening  follicle.   Again,  in  p.  37»  he  observes,   *'  Ars 
itaque  tua  certo  nos  docet,  in  multis,  forte  et  in  omnibus,  corporis  humani 
partibus  ita  disponi  extremas  canales  ortas  ab  arteriis  sanguifens,  ut  directe, 
absque  interposita  glandulosa  machina,  desinant  in  apertos  meatus,  &c."   We 
have  a  perspicuous  account  of  this  controversy  in  Bell's  Anat.  v.  Iv.  p.  16  ct 
scq.     See  also  Mr.  Kiernan's  paper  on  the  liver,  to  which   I   shiuQ  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  particuiar\y,  \u  a  ^uXisti^^tvl  ijart  of  this  chapter. 
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creted  substance  is  simply  poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  a 
membrane,  whence  it  is  removed  without  any  specific  appara- 
tus' .  There  are  likewise  many  examples,  where  a  substance 
that  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  blood  is  separated  from  it, 
and  conveyed  to  its  appropriate  destination,  but  where  we  can 
perceive  neither  the  organ  by  which  it  is  produced,  nor  that  by 
which  it  is  afterwards  deposited.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
in  those  cases  where  we  are  able  to  detect  the  secretory  appara- 
tus, its  magnitude  and  structmre,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  bear  no 
relation  to  the  change  which  is  produced  upon  the  matter  se- 
creted ;  we  observe,  for  example,  a  substance,  which  apparently 
differs  but  little  from  the  blood  or  any  of  its  constituents,  to  be 
formed  by  a  very  complicated  organ,  while  an  organ,  apparently 
of  the  most  simple  kind,  is  employed  in  producing  a  body  of 
totally  new  properties. 

Glands  have  been  arranged  in  various  ways,  according  to 
their  anatomical  structure,  and  their  supposed  physiological 
uses  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  advantage  has 
accrued  from  these  arrangements,  or  whether  there  can  be  said 
to  be  any  natural  foundation  for  them.    Thus  the  division  of 
glands  into  conglobate  and  conglomerate',  which  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  older  writers,  the  former  consisting  of  only  one 
lobe,  the  latter  of  a  number  of  lobes,  connected  together  by 
cellular  substance,  it  would  be  difficult  in  many  cases  to  adhere 
to,  and  would  lead  to  no  practical  advantage.  And  the  same  ob- 
servation may  be  made  upon  the  division  of  glands  into  secre- 
tory and  excretory,  the  former  producing  a  substance  which 
serves  some  immediate  useful  purpose  in  the  system,  while  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  separate  something  from  the  blood 
which  is  useless  or  noxious,  and  is  accordingly  rejected  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed.     For  though  there  are  various  bodies  which  are 
obviously  intended  for  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  there  are 
some  which  appear  almost  certainly  to  be  confined  to  the  latter, 
yet  there  are  many  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  division 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  and  some,  perhaps,  have  an  equal 
claim  to  either  class,  being,  in  the  first  instance,  secreted  from 
the  blood  as  injurious  to  the  system,  and  yet  after  their  separa- 
tion, and  before  they  are  finally  discharged,  serving  some  useful 
purpose.    Probably  the  separation  of  carbon  from  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  may  be  a  case  of  this  double  action,  where  the  ex- 

1  Dr.  Young  enumerates  the  following  among  the  diflRerent  structures 
that  are  employed  in  secretion ;  exhalent  vessels,  tubular  glands,  conglo- 
merated glands,  follicles,  pores,  parenchymatous  glands  ;  Med.  Lit  p.  1 10. 
Adelon  reduces  the  structures  that  are  concern^  in  secretion  to  three; 
exhalents,  follicles,  and  ghmds ;  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  438  et  seq. 

*  The  division  of  glands  into  conglomerate  and  conglobate  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  Svlvius;  Disput.  Med.  3.  §  25,  6,  7.  Op.  p.  11  ; 
the  former  designating  the  more  compounded  structure,  which  is  found  in 
certain  of  the  secreting  organs,  the  more  simple  or  conglobate  §^ands 
beinc  technically  restricted  to  those  which  are  connected  with  the  lym- 
phauc  system.    See  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  ii.  3.  16 ;  vii.  2.  2. 
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cess  of  carbon  in  the  system  is  positively  noxious,  at  the  s^mc 
time  that  the  process  of  separation  may  be  so  conducted,  as  to 
act  in  a  very  important  manner  upon  the  animal  ceconomy. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  no  arrang^e- 
ment  of  the  glands  which  can  be  of  any  considerable  use  in  ex- 
plaining the  mode  of  their  action,  or  in  thro\%4ng  any  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which  they  produce. 

We  shall  probably  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  make  any 
arrangement  of  the  secretions  themselves  as  of  the  organs 
which  produce  them;  yet  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
properties  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  substances,  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  be  able  to  dispose  them  into  groups  or 
classes,  the  individuals  composing  each  of  which  might  bear 
some  relation  or  have  some  reference  to  each  other.  On6  of  the 
oldest  arrangements  of  the  secretions  was  into  recrementitious 
and  excrementitious,  a  division  which  corresponded  to  the  se- 
cretory and  excretory  glands  respectively,  and  of  course  liable  to 
the  same  objections,  besides  its  being  neither  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive nor  sufficiently  minute  to  be  of  any  real  utility.  As 
the  knowledge  of  physiological  science  advanced,  other  classi- 
fications were  proposed,  constructed  upon  more  technical  or 
scientific  principles,  generaUy  referable  either  to  the  supposed 
chemical  or  mechanical  properties  of  the  substances,  according 
to  the  tenets  of  those  by  whom  they  were  respectively  advanced. 
Haller  adopted  the  chemical  method,  and  classed  the  secretions 
under  the  four  heads  of  aqueous,  mucous,  gelatinous,  and  oiIy\ 
a  classification  obviously  too  general  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substances  concerned.  Fourcroy  also  em- 
ployed the  chemical  method,  and  made  the  more  elaborate  ar- 
rangement of  the  secretions  into  the  eight  classes  of  hydrogen- 
ated,  oxygenated,  carbonated,  azotated,  acid,  saline,  phosphated, 
and  mixed  ^.  But  although  this  arrangement  was  more  scientific 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
sponded with  the  improved  state  of  modem  chemistry,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  was  not  rather  formed  upon  theoretical 
principles,  than  upon  the  actual  nature  of  the  substances  con- 
cemea. 

Before  I  attempt  to  form  a  new  arrangement,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  upon  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  decide,  whether  we  are  to  consider  those  substances 
as  secretions,  which  appear  to  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood, 
and  which  arc  separated  from  it,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
without  any  appropriate  or  specific  apparatus,  such  for  example 

as  the  muscular  fibre.    This  substance  in  all  its  chemical,  and 

fc  ' 

>EI.  Phys.  vii.  1.2. 

'  System,  v.  ix.  p.  159.  Richerand  gives  us  a  different  arraDgement 
as  tHe  one  proposed  by  Fourcroy,  Physiol,  p.  235 ;  that  in  the  text 
being  token  from  his  great  systematic  work,  we  may  regard  as  the  result 
of  his  more  matured  reflection ;  Richerand  does  not  inform  us  in  which  of 
Fourcroy's  works  the  arrangement  \*  toivtwcv^d^Vxich  he  has  adopted. 
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we  may  perhaps  add,  its  mechanical  properties,  resembles  the 
fibriiie  of  the  blood,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fibrinc  is,  by 
some  means,  separated  from  the  mass  of  blood,  and  deposited 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  find  it  to  exist,  as  a  constituent  of 
the  muscles;  yet  we  arc  altogether  unable  to  trace  the  inter- 
mediate steps  of  the  operation.  Tlie  same  kind  of  remark 
nearly  applies  to  some  of  the  fluids,  especially  those  which  are 
the  result  of  morbid  action.  The  vanous  dropsical  fluids,  for 
instance,  seem  to  have  the  same  constitution  with  the  serum, 
except  in  the  proportion  of  water  which  they  contain,  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  separated  from  the  blood  by  mere 
transudation  through  a  membrane,  a  process  analogous,  or  very 
similar  to  filtration.  Upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  regard  all  Ithesc  substances  as  secretions, 
whatever  may  be  their  relation  to  the  blood  or  to  any  of  its 
constituents,  and  whatever  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  their  formation. 

Another  question  of  a  nature  not  very  different  from  the 
above,  respects  certain  substances,  which  are  found  both  in  the 
blood  and  in  some  of  the  secretions,  but  concerning  the  origiu 
of  which  there  is  great  uncertainty,  whether  they  are  originally 
received  into  the  stomach  along  with  the  aliment,  and  pass  into 
the  digestive  organs  without  undergoing  any  change,  whence 
they  are  taken  into  the  blood  and  again  separated  from  it,  still 
without  any  alteration ;  or  whether  there  be  a  provision  made 
for  their  formation  in  some  part  of  the  system.  The  doubt  that 
arises  on  this  point,  depends  principally  upon  tlie  difficulty 
which  we  have  in  conceiving  of  any  way  by  which  they  could 
be  produced  from  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  blood,  as  unless  we  admit  of  the  operation  or  existence 
of  new  affinities,  or  affinities  totally  different  from  those  which 
we  observe  in  any  other  natural  objects,  we  cannot  suppose 
them  to  be  actually  generated  in  the  system ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  perhaps  equal,  or  even  greater  difficulties,  in  tlie 
supposition  that  they  are  introduced  into  the  system  ab  extra. 
This  question  will  more  particularly  fall  under  our  consideration 
in  the  following  section,  where  the  evidence  will  be  examined 
on  which  each  opinion  rests ;  at  present  I  shall  only  remark, 
that  it  appears  more  convenient  to  consider  all  these  substances 
as  secretions,  because,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  we  find  that  they  actually  exist  there,  and 
are  probably  removed  fi:om  it  by  the  secretory  organs. 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  only  method  of 
arranging  the  secretions,  which  can  be  of  any  use  in  giving  us 
an  insiriit  into  Uieir  nature,  and  the  relation  which  tJiey  bear 
to  the  blood,  must  be  founded  upon  their  chemical  composition; 
and  although  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  on  this  subject,  such 
a  mode  of  classification  must  be  likewise  necessarily  imperfect, 
yet  as  there  is  no  mode  of  arrangement  tonvhich  a  similar  ob- 
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jection  might  not  be  urged,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
attempt. 

But  there  arc  certain  technical  difficulties  which  meet  as  at 
the  outset.  The  secretions  many  of  them  consist  of  substances 
composed  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  possessed  of  different 
properties,  where  it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide  which  ingredient 
predominates,  or  gives  its  peculiar  qualities  to  the  compound. 
We  shall  also  find  that  if  we  examine  a  series  of  secreted  fluids, 
we  shall  perceive  that  they  all  closely  resemble  each  other  in 
what  may  be  termed  their  specific  properties,  yet  that  those  at 
each  extremity  of  the  series  may  so  far  differ  fit)m  that  which 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  or  type  of  the  rest,  that  the  re- 
semblance may  be  more  nominal  than  real,  and  tlie  difference 
may  at  length  proceed  so  far,  that  they  may  even  bear  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  some  other  class  than  to  that  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Another  circumstance,  which  causes  considerable 
embarrassment  in  a  chemical  arrangement  of  the  secretions,  is, 
that  the  same  gland,  in  different  states  of  the  system,  produces 
substances  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  when  the  affection 
amounts  to  the  degree  which  constitutes  disease,  entirely  new 
substances  are  frequently  formed,  unlike  any  thing  which  pre- 
viously existed;  and  which,  although  they  must  be  reganlcd 
as  altogether  morbid  effects,  yet  they  are  strictly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  secretions,  and  which  indeed,  had  we  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  form  the  most  interesting  ob- 
ject of  our  investigation,  by  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  action  which  had  taken  place,  and  even 
the  amount  of  the  deviation  from  the  standard  of  health.  This, 
however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  accomplish.  In  order  to  take  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  secretions  in  all 
their  various  states,  to  mark  the  gradations  firom  the  healthy  to 
the  morbid  condition,  and  to  observe  what  new  characters  were 
assumed  in  each  of  them. 

Taking  into  account  all  these  circumstances,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  present  state  of  oiur  knowledge  is  confessedly 
imperfect,  it  will  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  any  arrangement 
which  I  can  propose  must  be  necessarily  incomplete ;  but  I  am 
not,  on  that  account,  deteiTed  from  making  the  attempt,  because, 
if  the  method  itself  be  fundamentally  correct,  even  an  imperfect 
view  of  it  will  be  useful,  by  teaching  us  what  parts  require 
further  elucidation,  and  instructing  us  in  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  it.  The  classes  into  which  I  propose  to  arrange 
the  secretions,  are  the  eight  following ;  the  aqtiieous,  the  albu- 
minous, the  mucous,  the  gelatinous,  the  fibrinous,  the  oleaginous, 
the  resinous,  and  the  saline  \ 

I  I  shall  insert  in  this  place  the  arrangements  of  the  secretions  that  hxft 
been  proposed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modem  pbysidqguts. 
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Sect.  2.    Account  of  the  Secretions. 

The  first  class  of  secretions,   the  aqueous,  are  those  that 
consist  almost  entirely  of  water,  where  the  properties  of  the 

Sabader  and  Boyer,  with  most  of  the  French  anatomists,  adopt  the  division 
of  the  secretions  into  recrementitious  and  excrementitious,  to  which  they 
generally  add  an  intermediate  class.     Boyer  places  the  following  among  the 
recrementitious  humours,  as  he  styles  them ;  blood,  lymph,  jelly,  fibrous 
matter,  fat,  marrow,  matter  of  internal  perspiration  (serous  transudation) 
and  the  bony  juice ;  among  the  excrementitious,  the  matter  of  insensible 
perspiration,  sweat,  discharge  from  the  nose,  ears,  and  eves;  and  in  the  third 
or  intermediate  class,  tears,  saliva,  milk,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  semen  ; 
Anat.  t.  !•  p.  8,  9.     Magcndie  divides  them  into  exhalations,  follicular  secre- 
tions, and  gjlandular  secretions,  but  he  candidly  acknowledges  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  method ;  each  of  the  classes  is  subdivided  into  numerous  species : 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  343  et  se(}.     Plenk  divides  the  humours  of  the  body  into 
crude,  sanguine,  lymphatic,  secreted,    and  excrementitious ;    the  secreted 
fluids  he  arranges  under  the  heads  of  milky,  watery,  mucous,  albuminous, 
Goly,  and  bilious ;  Hvdrol.  p.  31,  2.     Richerand  arranges  them  into  the  six 
danes  of  saline,  oily,  saponaceous,  mucous,   albuminous,  and  fibrinous ; 
PhyrioL  f  88,   p.  235.     Blumenbach  makes  the  following  classification  ; 
iidik«  the  aqueous  fluids,  the  salivary,  the  mucous,  the  impose,  and  the 
serouB,  while  the  semen  and  the  bile  are  supposed  to  be  substances  sui 
generis ;  Inst.  Phys.  §  467.     Berzelius  adopts  the  old  division  into  secretions 
and  excretions,  a  division  which  is  founded  rather  upon  the  final  cause  of 
their  formation,  than  upon  their  properties,  or  the  mode  of  their  production ; 
he  remarks,  however,  that  the  secretions  are  all  alkaline,  while  the  excretions 
are  acid«  a  remark  which,  I  conceive,  will  scarcely  be  found  to  apply  in  all 
cases;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  234.  See  the  remarks  of  Donne  on  the  nature 
of  the  secretions,  whether  acid  or  alkaline ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  Ivii. 
p.  400  et  seq.     Dumas  classes  the  secretions  in  four  divisions,  according 
to  the  more  or  less  simple  structure  of  the  organs  which  produce  them ; 
chose  that  are  formed  without  any  specific  organ,  by  the  most  simple  organ, 
hf  a  riand,  and  by  the  complete  secretory  apparatus ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  15 .  .8. 
Dr.  Young  arranges  the  secreted  fluids  into  the  classes  of  aqueous,  urinary, 
milky,  albuminous,  mucous,  unctuous,  and  sebaceous ;  Med.  Lit.  p.  109. 
The  writer  of  the  article  "  Anatomy,"  in  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  has 
drawn  up  the  following  arrangement  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  organs, 
with  the  fluids  which  they  produce,  which  is  valuable  as  pointing  out  the 
rdatioo  which  exists  between  them.     They  are  first  divided  into  secreting 
surfiices,  and  secreting  organs.     Of  the  surfaces  we  have  three  divisions ; 
1.  Those  which  separate  matters  already  formed  in  the  blood,  viz.  the  serous, 
produciouE  serum  or  coagulable  lymph,  and  the  cellular,  producing  serum  and 
at ;  2.  Those  which  separate  from  the  blood  matters  that  are  little  changed, 
nz.  synovial  membranes,  forming  synovia,  and  mucous  membranes,  forming 
mucus ;  3.  Excreting  surface,  viz.  the  skin,  giving  out  the  matter  of  perspira- 
tion.    The  secreting  glands  are  arranged  under  the  four  heads  of  such  as  are 
attached  to  the  organs  of  sensation,  those  of  digestion,  those  of  reproduction, 
and  glands  that  are  partly  secretory  and  partly  excretory.     Under  the  first 
head  we  have  the  papillse  of  the  tongue,  which  secrete  a  watery  fluid,  the 
cenuninous  g^ds,  which  secrete  the  ear  wax,  and  the  lachrymal,  which 
secrete  the  tears.  Under  the  second  head  we  have  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
aod  subfingual  glands,  which  secrete  saliva,  the  pancreas,  which  secretes  its 
peculiar  juice,  the  spleen,  to  which  no  secretion  is  assigned,  and  the  liver, 
which  produces  the  bde.    Under  the  third  head  we  have  the  testes,  prostate 
^and,  and  the  mammae,  which  respectively  secrete  the  seminal  fluid,  the 
prostatic  fluid,  aod  the  milk;   and  under  the  fourth  head,  we  liave  the 
Iddneys,  which  produce  the  urine,  and  the  renal  glands,  which  produce  a. 

1  V 
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subBianco  depend  npon  ils  watery  j)art,  or  when  any  oilier 
ingredient  wbich  it  may  contain  is  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 
give  it  any  specific  characters,  ^flie  only  two  secretions  which 
fall  under  this  class,  are  the  cutaneous  perspiration  and  the 
aqueous  exlialation  from  the  lungs.  Of  the  cutaneous  perspira- 
tion I  have  already  given  some  account  in  the  last  two  chapters^ 
where  I  have  stated,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  por- 
tion of  water  is  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  fonn 
of  an  invisible  vapour ;  but  when  its  quantity  is  by  any  means 
increased,  it  assumes  the  state  of  a  nuid,  and  is  collected  in 
drops  on  the  skin.  It  does  not  appear  that  its  chemical  nature 
is  different  in  these  two  states,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
decide  absolutely  on  this  point,  in  consequence  of  tlie  difficult}' 
of  obtaining  any  quantity  of  it  when  in  the  state  of  vapour. 
The  sensible  perspiration  may  be  procured  in  sufficiently  large 
quantity,  and  has  been  examined  by  several  eminent  chemisls, 
but  except  the  water,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  in- 
gi'cdients  that  have  been  detected  in  it  are  essential  to  its  nature. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  perspiration  differs  considerably 
according  to  the  states  of  the  system,  not  only  as  affected  by 
various  morbid  actions,  but  from  internal  causes,  or  the  effect  of 
intenial  agents  upon  it,  and  there  is  likewise  reason  to  believe, 
tliat  it  may  be  habitually  different  in  different  individuals. 
Upon  all  these  points,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  no  very  accurate  information,  as  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  examined  this  substance  has  been  almost  exclusively 
confinGd  to  ascertain  its  quantity,  and  the  pathological  effects 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  its  discbarge  firom 
the  system.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose,  that  these 
have  been  very  nmcli  exaggerated,  and  that  many  diseases 
which  were  conceived  to  depend  upon  tlie  suppression  of  the 

blackish  fluid  ;  vol.  i.  p.  830,  1.  In  addition  to  the  eight  classes  of  secretions 

which  are  enumerated  above,   I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  migfat  wkh 

propriety  admit  a  ninth  class  of  aeriform  fluids,   of  which  the  air  io  the 

swimming  bladder  of  flshes  may  be  adduced  as  an  example ;  upon  strictij 

technical  principles,  the  air  of  expiration  may  be  placed  in  tlie  same  division. 

See  remarks  of  Dr.  Baillie  ;  Works  by  Wardrop,  v.  i.  p.  69  et  scq.  Perhaps 

we  ought  to  refer  to  the  head  of  aeriform  secretions  certain  facts,  which 

appear  to  rest  upon  unexceptionable  authority,  where  gases,  which  may  be 

termed  morbid,  are  secreted  or  excreted  from  the  blood.     It  appears  that 

gases  of  an  inflammable  nature  have  been  occasionally  deposited  in  the 

cellular  texture,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  emphysema,  of  which  an 

instance  is  recorded  by  Bally,  In  Magendic's  Journ.  t.  xi.  p.  1  et  scq.     He 

conjectures,  as  I  conceive,  with  some  plausibility,  that  to  this  circiunstanee 

may  be  ascribed  the  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion,  which  were,  for  some 

time,  generally  discredited,  but  to  the  truth  of  which,  however  wonderful, 

it  appears  impossible  to  witlihold  our  assent.     For  a  well  digested  account 

of  the    facts   and   opinions    on    this    subject,    I   may   refer    to   the   art 

"  Spontaneous  Combustion,"    by    Dr.   Apjohn,    in   the  Cyclop,  of  Med, 

also  to  the  articles  by  Breschet,  in  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  v.  p.  473  et  seq., 

and  by  Devergie,  in  Diet.  Med.  Chir.  prat.  t.  v.  p.  367.     We  have  a  di- 

tinct  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Lair.     **  Sur  les  Combustions  huaMunes,** 

which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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cutaDeous  |)crspira1i(»ii,  are  owing  to  an  cnlirdy  diHereiil  cause, 
of  which  Uie  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  was  only  one  of  the 
effects  or  symptoms. 

There  are  many  facts  that  appear  to  prove,  tliat  the  skin 
emits  a  peculiar  odorous  matter,  by  means  of  which  dogs, 
and  such  animals  as  possess  a  delicate  scent,  are  enabled  to 
detect  the  presence  of  other  individuals,  or  to  trace  them  out 
for  long  distances.  We  have,  perhaps,  no  decisive  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  odorous  effluvium  depends  upon  the 
perspiration  itself,  or  upon  some  other  secretion  which  is  mixed 
with  it,  and  discharged  from  the  body  along  witli  the'perspirablc 
matter.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
distinct  substances,  that  the  proper  matter  of  perspiration  is  pro- 
duced from  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  is  nearly  or  altogether 
without  odour,  while  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  body  whicli 
are  provided  with  glands,  that  secrete  a  peculiar  or  specific  sub- 
stance, which  composes  the  odoriferous  effluvium,  lliis  latter 
woidd  appear  to  be  of  an  oily  nature,  and  will  therefore  belong 
to  a  different  class. 

The  perspirable  matter,  in  the  purest  state  in  which  we 
are  able  to  procure  it,  seems  to  have  been  first  examined 
by  BerthoIIet  ,  and  afterwards  by  Fourcroy',  but  the  most 
elaborate  analysis  is  that  of  Thenaixl.  He  considers  it  to  be 
essentially  acid,  and  supposes  that  the  acid  is  the  acetic ;  it 
contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  per- 
haps of  potash,  with  traces  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  there  also  appears  to  be  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  an  animal  matter'.  The  matter  of  perspiration  has  been  still 
more  recently  examined  by  Berzelius,  and  with  results  consi- 
derably different  from  Thenard's.  He  indeed  supposes  it  to 
contain  a  free  acid,  but  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  lactic,  ac- 
companied with  the  lactate  of  soda,  together  with  the  muriates 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  animal  matter  ^ 
it  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  identical  witli  the  substance  which 
Berzelius  had  announced  as  existing  in  tlie  serosity  of  the  blood, 
and  many  other  of  the  animal  fluids. 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  aqueous  exhalation 
firom  the  lungs  shoula  be  considered  as  an  immediate  secretion 

'  Journ.  de  Phys.  t,  xxviii.  p.  275. 
^  *  System,  v.  ix.  p.  280  et  seq.    He  informs  us  that  Vauquelin  and  he 
discoyered  urea  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  perspiration  of  liorses ;  p.  289. 

»  Chunie.  t.iii.p.  712. 

*  Thomson's  Ann.  v.  ii.  p.  415;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  256,  7; 
Ann.  Chim.  t.  Ixxxix.  p.  20.  See  also  Thomson's  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  547 
K  seq.;  Henry's  Elem.  v.  ii.  p.  434;  Ure's  Diet.  Art.  "  Sweat."  Since 
writiiig  the  above,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fluid  of 
perspiration ;  an  account  of  tlie  expenments  is  contained  in  the  Med.  Chir. 
Tr.  Y.  ziy.  p.  424  et  seq.  I  may  remark  upon  this  case,  that  as  the  subject 
finom  which  the  fluid  was  taken  was  labouring  under  disease,  and  as  the  fluid 
was  morbidly  increased  in  quantity,  its  properties  may  not  improbably  have 
been  likewise  affected. 

\\1 
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from  the  blood.  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  upon  its 
origin,  and  have  stated  that  I  conceive  it,  upon  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  it  proceeds  merely  from  the  aqueous  part  of  the 
mucus  which  is  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  pulmonary 
vesicles,  than  that  it  is  a  distinct  or  separate  secretion.  So  far 
as  its  chemical  constitution  has  been  examined,  it  appears  to 
be  the  same  with  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  to  consist  of 
water,  perhaps,  holding  in  solution  minute  portions  of  saline  or 
animcd  matter,  but  we  have  no  very  certain  mformation  respect* 
ing  either  their  quantity  or  exact  nature '. 

The  second  class  of  secretions,  the  albuminous,  constitute 
a  venr  numerous  and  important  series  of  substances,  some  of 
which  are  in  the  solid,  and  others  in  the  fluid  form.  All  the 
membranous,  or  white  parts  of  animals,  as  they  haye  been 
termed,  consist  essentially  of  albumen,  which  appears,  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Halchett,  to  difler  from  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  only  in  being  detached  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  ex* 
traneous  matter  with  which  it  was  imited,  and  in  being  in  a 
coagulated  state  *.  We  have  also  a  considerable  number  of  fluid 
albuminous  secretions ;  the  surfaces  of  all  the  close  cavities  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  thorax,  the  abdomen,  the  pericardiuni, 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  even  the  interstices  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance,  are  continually  secreting  a  fluid,  which  seems  to 
difler  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  principally  in  containing  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  albumen.  There  are  many  morbid 
conditions  of  the  body,  in  which  these  fluids  become  preter- 
naturally  increased  in  quantity,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent^ 
so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  with  great 
accuracy.  Many  chemists,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  this 
country,  have  applied  themselves  to  this  investigation,  and  it 
is  clearly  ascertained  that  tliey  consist  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  albumen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  what  gives  them  their 
essential  character,  of  another  animal  matter  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  serosity  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  same  neutral  and 
earthy  salts  which  we  find  in  that  fluid.  It  would  appear  that 
the  salts  and  the  additional  animal  matter  are  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  in  all  cases,  while  the  proportion  of  the  albu- 
men is  varied  from  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  to  one  almost  too  small  to  be  recognized  even  by 
the  most  delicate  tests '.    This,  therefore,  afibrds  an  instance  of 

1  We   are  informed  by  Magendie,    in  his  Mem.  on  Transpiratioii,  thu 
Chaussier  has  proved  that  the  vapour  from  the  lungs  contains  a  quantity  of 
animal  matter,  by  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  a  close  vessel  exposed  to  M 
elevated  temperature ;  upon  opening  the  vessel  a  very  evident  putrid  odour 
was  exhaled  from  it;  p.  16. 
'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  399  et  alibi.     See  p.  27  et  seq.  of  this  w<»L 
»  Berzelius,  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  384,  5,  and  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  951 
et  seq.;   Henry's  Elem.  v.  ii.  p.  431,  2;    Thomson,  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  528; 
Thenard,  Trait^,  t.  iii.  p.  683,  4 ;  p.  686,  7 ;    Mageodie,  Physi^  t.  iL 
p.  344., 6. 
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tliat  inconsisieiicyy  to  which  all  attempts  at  arrangement  are 
liable,  where  we  place  a  secretietn  in  the  class  of  albuminous, 
although  the  smallest  quantity  only  of  albumen  enters  into  its 
composition. 

The  morbid  albuminous  fluids,  which  we  have  the  most  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  examining,  are  those  from  the  abdomen, 
m>m  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  from  the  pericardium,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  spine,  of  that  frt>m  the  testicle,  and  frt>m  the 
cellular  texture  generally '.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fluid  from 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
albumen,  and  that  from  the  brain,  the  least,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  it '.  We  also  find  that  the  fluid  from  the  same 
part  contains  more  or  less  of  the  animal  matter  according  to  the 
•tates  of  the  constitution,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  deposition 
of  matter  is  made,  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  fluid  has  re- 
mained in  the  cavity,  and  probably  from  other  circumstances ; 
but  I  do  not  find  that  we  are  able  to  lay  down  any  general 
principles  which  are  applicable  in  all  cases.  By  comparing 
together  a  considerable  number  of  experiments,  which  1  have 
performed  at  diflerent  times  on  fluids  of  this  description,  I  have 
Deen  led  to  conceive,  that  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the 
albumen  is  much  greater  than  of  the  other  ingredients,  so  that 
while  in  certain  of  these  fluids,  as  for  example,  in  that  of  hydro* 
cephalus,  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  is 
in  the  fluid  from  ascites,  the  quantity  of  the  saline  contents, 
and  of  the  uncoagulable  animal  matter  are  nearly  the  same ', 
Nor  is  it  in  its  quantity  or  proportion  alone  that  the  saline 
matter  of  these  fluids  resembles  that  of  the  blood ;  in  various 
instances  where  it  has  been  examined,  it  would  appear  to  be 
samilar  to  it  in  its  composition,  and  particularly  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  uncombined  soda.  This  salt  is  so 
generally  found  in  those  fluids,  which  in  other  respects  exhibit 
the  albuminous  properties,  that  it  would  appear  to  be  in  some 
way  necessarily  connected  with,  or  essential  to  them,  while,  in 
the  fluids  possessing  other  physical  characters,  and  which  do  not 

1  Biarcet,  in  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  ii.  p.  340  et  seq. ;  Bostock,  in  ditto,  v.  iv. 
11.53  etseq. 

*  In  a  very  remarkable  case  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  which  occurred 
latdy  in  Guy's  Hospital,  the  fluid  was  not  onlv  in  extraordinary  quantity, 
but  contained  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  solid  contents.  I  examined 
a  portion  of  it,  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Aston  Key,  and  found  the 
proportion,  both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  saline  ingredients,  to  be  very  much 
more  than  is  usually  present  in  fluids  of  this  description,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
doable  the  average  quantity.  How  far  this  peculiarity  belongs  generally 
to  the  disease  in  its  chronic  form,  is  a  question  which,  I  believe,  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  answer.  For  an 
account  of  this  case  see  Brignt*s  Med.  Rep.  v.  ii.  p.  431  etseq.  See  also 
an  analysis  of  a  similar  kind  of  fluid  by  Baruel,  in  Blagendie's  Joum.  t.  i. 
p.  95. 

*  See  the  paper  referred  to  above,  and  more  particularly  the  synoptical 
table,  p.  73. 
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contain  albumen,  wc  never  find  any  indications  of  a  free  alkali  *. 
With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  albuminous  secretions,  wo 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  appropriate  organ  by  which  they 
are  produced ;  and  as  they  so  exactly  resemble  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  except  in  the  proportion  which  there  is  between 
the  water  and  the  solid  contents,  it  may  be  fairly  questicmed, 
whether  they  are  not  formed  simply  by  filtration  or  transudation ; 
still,  however,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
nature  of  secretion,  this  will  not  exclude  them  from  the  list  of 
secreted  substances. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  secretions,  the  mucous, 
which  difief  from  the  aqueous  and  the  albuminous  in  this  essen- 
tial particular,  that  whereas  the  two  former  appear  to  consist 
of  substances  that  are  merely  separated  from  the  blood,  the 
essential  character  of  the  mucus  depends  upon  a  substance, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  which  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  gland.  We  accordingly  find,  that  in  the  case  of 
these  secretions,  we  are  generally  able  to  demonstrate  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  produced,  and  that  some  of  the  mucous  glands 
arc  among  Uic  most  elaborate  with  which  the  body  is  furnished*. 
The  mucous  secretions  are  distinguished  by  their  viscidity,  or 
their  capacity  of  being  drawn  out  into  threads,  and  by  being 
wiUi  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  although  they  are  already  united 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  it.  llhe  animal  matter  which 
forms  tiie  basis  of  the  mucous  secretions,  and  which  gives  them 
their  essential  characters,  appears  in  many  of  its  chemical  rela- 
tions to  resemble  albumen  in  the  coagulated  state,  so  that  we 
arc  led  to  suppose,  that  at  least  one  effect  of  the  mucous  glands 
consists  in  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood'. 
AnoUier  circumstance  which  characterizes  the  mucous  secre- 
tions, and  especially  distinguishes  them  from  the  albuminous, 
is  the  nature  of  the  salts  which  they  contain,  for  whereas  the 
latter  arc  very  similar  to  those  in  the  serum,  and  resemble  it  in 
containing  uncombined  soda,  the  salts  in  the  mucous  secre- 
tions arc  in  the  neutral  state*. 

1  Mr.  Brandc,  proceeding  partly  upon  this  circumstance  and  partly  upon 
bis  discovery  of  the  effect  of  the  galvanic  apparatus  in  coagulating  albumen, 
considers  it,  while  in  tlie  liquid  state,  as  essentially  a  solution  of  this  peculiar 
animal  matter  in  alkali,  and  attributes  its  coagulation  to  the  subtracdoti  of  tliis 
alkali  by  the  negative  end  of  the  interrupted  circuit;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809, 
p.  377.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  conceiving  that  this  hypothesis 
caimotbe  maintained  ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  ii.  p.  173,  4. 

^  Bichat  considers  the  fluids  produced  from  serous  membranes  as  only  ex- 
halations, vrhile  those  from  mucous  membranes  are  properly  secretions; 
Trake  des  Membranes,  p.  5,  6.  Magendie  also,  who  makes  a  distinctioQ 
between  exhalations  and  glandular  secretions,  places  some,  at  least,  ot  the 
mucous  fluids  in  the  latter  class  ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  360  et  seq.  Accordine  to 
the  test  proposed  by  Bcrzelius,  see  above,  p.  481,  the  mucous  fluids  hwd  a 
kind  of  intermediate  rank  between  tlie  secretions  and  the  excretions. 

^  Ed.  Med.  Jouru.  v.  ii.  p.  44,  5 ;  Nicholson's  Journ.  v.  xiv.  p.  149. 
.  *  AXrj  Braiuic  informs  UiNtliot  the  saliva  is  not  alkaline;  hc'finds»  however, 
that  the  galvanic  apparatus  se\\atales  aWsxxmetv^tomiluv  the  coagulated  state, 
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Tlio  nmcouB  sccretious  ditfer  froiu  the  ulbiiiuinous  in  ihoir 
seat,  as  well  as  in  their  coui))OsitioD  ;  the  albuminous  are  lodged 
in  the  close  cavities  of  the  body,  while  the  mucous  arc  always 
found  in  those  cavities  or  passages  that  have  a  cominunication 
with  the  atmosphere ;  such  as  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  aso- 
phagus,  the  stomach,  the  alimentary  canal,  tlie  bladder,  the 
trachiea,  and  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  In  many  of  these 
parts  wc  find  a  glandular  apparatus,  which  is  often  peculiarly 
large  and  elaborate  in  its  construction,  as  for  example,  in  the 
gland  which  secretes  the  saliva;  but  there  are  other  case«, 
where  a  substance  that  appears  very  nearly  to  resemble  the 
saliva,  is  formed  without  the  intervention  of  any  glands  that 
we  are  able  to  detect. 

All  the  mucous  membranes,  as  they  are  termed,  secrete  a  fluid 
which  appears  to  be  nearly  similar  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
body;  and  to  the  same  class  we  refer  the  saliva',  and  the  gas- 

a&it  docs  from  die  alkaline  serous  secretions  ;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  374 
et  scq. 

*  As  the  saliva  may  be  easily  nrocured  in  considerable  quantity,  it  has  been 
frequently  made  the  subject  of  chemical  analysis.  An  account  of  whiit  had 
been  done  on  the  subject  by  tbu  earlier  i)1iysiologists  will  be  found  in  Bocr- 
baave;  Pnelcct,  t.  i.  §  (jG ;  and  in  Haller ;  El.  Pbys.  xviii,  2,  10.  A  correct 
detail  of  the  modern  discoveries  is  contained  in  the  Systems  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, V.  iv.  p.  515  ct  scq. ;  and  of  Dr.  Henry,  v.  ii.  p.  409.  In  some  experi- 
nients  whicb  I  performed  on  saliva  in  the  year  1805,  I  conceived  that  1  bad 
detected  in  it  two  kinds  of  animal  matter,  one  composing  the  sofl  masses,  and 
ghnng  It  its  consistence  and  physical  characters,  nearly  sinnlar  to  coagulated 
albumeD»  tlie  other  dissolved  in  tbe  water  of  the  saliva,  along  with  tlie  salts, 
and  resembling  the  scrosity  of  the  blood;  £d.  Med.  Journ.  v.  ii.  p.  44,  5  ; 
and  Nicholson's  Journ.  v.  xiv.  p.  149.  Dr.  Thomson  agrees  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  former  of  these  substimces  exhibits  the  properties  of  coagu- 
lated albumen  ;  System,  v.  iv.  p.  517.  Berzelius  has  more  lately  examined 
saliva ;  he  also  supposes  tliat  it  contains  two  kinds  of  animal  matter ;  the 
one  which  he  styles  mucus  appears  to  be  the  same  with  what  1  conceive  to 
be  coagulated  albumen  ;  he  likewise  sup|}oses  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
some  of  the  component  parts  of  the  saliva,  and  the  serosity  of  the  blood, 
altliou^h  not  of  that  nature  which  I  had  announced.  His  analysis  of  the 
saliva  is  as  follows  : 

Water  992-9 

Peculiar  animal  matter 2*9 

Mucus « •       1*4 

Alkaline  muriates 1*7 

Lectate  of  soda  and  animal  matter 0-9 

Pure  soda 0*2 


10000 


Ann.  Pliil.  v.  ii.  p.  379,  0  ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  242.  .4  ;  View  of  Animal 
Chem.  p.  6 1 ,  2.  We  have  a  still  later  account  of  the  composition  of  the  saliva 
bv  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  researches  on  diges- 
tion, performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  secretion,  wliich  led  to  some 
curious  and  important  results.  The  solid  contents  of  the  saliva  are  stated  to 
vary  from  1  to  25  per  cent.;  there  are  three  proximate  animal  principles 
which  appear  to  be  essential  to  it,  proper  salinary  matter,  mucus,  and  osmu- 
zome,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  is  added  a  little  albumen,  and  a  little  fatty 
matter  contalomg  phosphorus.    The  salts  are  numerous,  bGii\giio\e»&  \}cms\ 
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trie  juice  ^,  although  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  but  that  this 
latter  must  contain  some  ingredient  besides  its  mucous  part, 
to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  property  of  acting  upon  the  ali- 
ment taken  into  the  stomach  :  but  this  point  will  be  more  fully 
considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  tears  should  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  albuminous  or  of  mucous  fluids.  An  analysis 
was  made  of  them  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  which,  consiaer* 
ing  the  period  when  it  was  performed,  must  be  regarded  as 
very  accurate  ;  and  as  from  this  we  learn  that  they  contain  an 
uncombined  alkali,  we  might  be  induced  to  place  them  among 
the  albuminous  secretions.  It  appears,  however,  that  besides 
albumen,  some  other  animal  matter  enters  intp  their  composi- 
tion, which  gives  them  their  specific  properties,  and  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  detail  of  the  experi- 
ments, resembles  mucus,  and  would  therefore  entitle  them  to  be 
placed  among  the  mucous  secretions'.     This  opinion  appears 

nine ;  six  soluble  in  water,  and  three  insoluble.  The  soluble  salts  arc  an 
alkaline  acetate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  muriate,  and  sulpho- 
cyanate ;  it  is  to  the  second  of  these  that  the  saliva  ovies  its  alkaline  proper- 
ties, and  which  had  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  an  uncom- 
bined alkali.  The  authors  announce  the  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
alkali  which  exists  in  these  various  salts  is,  in  man,  almost  solely  potash, 
while  in  the  dog  and  the  sheep  it  is  soda,  with  very  little  potash.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  sulpho-cyanic  acid  is  likewise  a  curious  circumstance,  but  of  the 
reality  of  which  the  professors  entertain  no  doubt ;  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  human  saliva,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  that  of  the  doe.  The  in- 
soluble salts  are  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
in  very  minute  quantity  ;  Recher.  sur  la  Digestion,  par  Jourdan,  p.  23,  4. 
We  have  also  an  account  of  the  saliva  by  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  which,  in  Uke  manner, 
contains  the  result  of  their  experimental  researches ;  the  conclusions  which 
they  deduce  from  them  are,  however,  in  many  respects  very  different 
Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  for  example,  state,  that  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
saliva  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  animals  ;  Recher.  Physiol,  et  Chim.  &c. 
p.  33 ;  whereas  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  a  very  remarkable  difference  exists 
with  respect  to  the  saline  ingredients ;  and  with  respect  to  the  animal  matter, 
while  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  suppose  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct  sub- 
stances, Leuret  and  Lassaiene  unite  all  these  together  under  the  denomination 
of  mucus.  I  shall  refer  tnose  of  my  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  the  account  of  the  saliva  which  is  given  hj 
Baglivi ;  he  examined  the  action  of  various  chemical  re-a^nts  upon  it  with 
considerable  accuracy,  and  discusses  with  much  ingenuity,  altnoi^  not 
always  very  correctly,  its  supposed  effect  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  Dissert 
2.  Circa  Salivam ;  Op.  p.  412  et  seq. 

^  The  accounts  which  had  been  generally  given  of  the  gastric  iuice  were 
that  it  possessed  no  properties  which  were  not  common  to  all  the  mucous 
secretions,  and  especially  tnat  it  was  neither  acid,  nor  alkaline.  We  have,  in- 
deed, occasional  observations  by  different  chemists,  who  asserted  that  thej 
had  detected  an  uncombined  acid  in  it,  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  accidental, 
or  to  be  owing  to  some  morbid  cause,  until  Dr.  Front  announced  that,  during 
digestion,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  essentially  acid,  and  that  this 
acid  was  the  muriatic ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  45  et  sea. 

'  Joum.  de  Phys.  t  xxxix.  p.  256  et  seq-  It  would  appear  from  Ber- 
Meiius*a  analysis  of  the  humouis  of  the  eye,  that  their  chemical  constita- 
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to  be  confinned  by  the  nature  of  the  organ  which  produces 
them,  which  is  not  a  membranous  surface,  but  is  a  part  pos- 
sessed of  a  proper  glandular  structure. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  seminal  fluid  appears  to  be  mucus, 
although  both  from  its  physiological  and  its  physical  properties 
it  would  seem  to  contain  something  of  a  peculiar  or  specific 
nature,  upon  which  we  may  presume  that  its  appropriate  action 
more  especially  depends.  What  is  commonly  styled  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  is  described  to  be  a  substance  resembling  saliva, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  pan- 
creas is  very  similar  to  the  salivary  glands  of  the  fauces ;  but  I 
believe  that  we  have  no  very  accurate  information  on  either  of 
these  points '. 

tion  might  induce  us  to  place  them  in  this  class,  rather  than  in  the  albumi- 
nous, although  they  do  not  possess  the  physical  properties  of  the  mucous 
fluids.  The  **  peculiar  matter/'  which  forms  between  35  and  36  per  cent. 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  as  far  as  its  properties  are  detailed,  appears  to  differ 
from  every  other  animal  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  Med. 
Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  254  ;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  386.  Fourcroy  and^Vauquelin 
also  examined  the  nasal  mucus,  and  the  result  of  their  examination  was, 
that  it  veiy  nearly  resembles  tears  in  all  its  chemical  relations ;  they  parti- 
cularly state,  that  it  contains  uncombined  soda,  p.  359;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  my  own  experience. 

'  De  Graars  Treatise  on  the  Pancreas,  Tract.  Anat.  Med.  &c.  mav  be 
referred  to,  as  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  of^the 
17th  century,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  had  been  discovered  or  imagined 
upon  the  subject.  We  may  presume  that  the  descriptions  are  correct,  but 
the  work  is  extremely  diffuse,  and  contains  a  large  portion  of  physiological 
and  pathologcal  hypothesis,  which  is  now  entirely  superseded.  See  also 
Boernaave,  Praelect.  §  101.  cum  notis;  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  cap.  22;  and  El. 
Phys.  lib.  xxii;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  142.  .8 ;  Blumcnbach, 
Inst.  Phys.  §  24 ;  Fordyce  on  Digestion,  p.  70.  .2.  The  nature  and  com- 
position  of  the  pancreatic  juice  formed  a  part  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  Their  account 
is  the  more  interestine  when  taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  saliva, 
to  which  substance  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  nearly  identical. 
We  learn,  however,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  secretions 
differ  in  the  following  respects.  1.  The  amount  of  the  solid  contents  of  the 
saliva  is  only  half  as  much  as  that  in  the  pancreatic  juice ;  2.  The  saliva 
contains  mucus  and  proper  salivary  matter,  with  perhaps  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  albumen  and  caseous  matter,  whereas  in  the  pancreatic  juice  the 
proportion  of  these  principles  is  reversed,  the  two  latter  existing  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  two  former  in  very  minute  quantity ;  3.  The  pancreatic 
juice  is  either  neutral,  or  contains  a  little  alkaline  carbonate ;  4.  There  was 
no  sulpho-cyanate  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  the  sheep,  although  it  is  found 
in  the  saliva  of  this  animal ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  human  pancreatic 
juice  was  examined;  Recherches,  t.  i.  p.  41,  2.  We  find  the  same  dis- 
crepancy in  the  analysis  of  the  pancreatic  juice  by  Leuret  and  Lassaigne, 
which  we  noticed  above  with  respect  to  the  saliva;  for  while  the  Heidelberg 
professors  point  out  various  circumstances,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  saliva, 
the  French  Physiologists  state  that  the  fluids  are  nearly  similar;  Recherches, 
p.  40  et  seq.  I  may  observe  that  the  pancreatic  juice  was  one  of  the  sub- 
stances to  which  Leuret  and  Lassaigne  particularly  directed  their  attention, 
and  which  they  appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  in  considerable 
quantity  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  pancreas,  which  is  detailed  by  Mr.  L«wt«n£.e.« 
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If  the  idea  be  correct  that  the  substance  which  gives  the 
mucous  secretions  their  characteristic  properties  be  albnmcn  in 
the  coagulated  state,  it  will  follow,  that  the  solid  tn^mbtaHoos 
bodies  must  belong  to  this  class  rather  than  to  the  albuminous, 
and  ought  indeed  to  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  that 
process,  of  which  a  mucous  secretion  is  the  first  step.  Bat  it 
would  be  premature,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
proceed  upon  such  strictly  technical  principles.  I  may  farther 
remark,  that  if  the  two  classes  of  albuminous  and  mucous  sub- 
stances be  so  nearly  connected,  as  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
suppose  them  to  be,  we  may  readily  imagine  that  a  slight 
change  in  the  action  of  the  secreting  organ  may  effect  a  change 
in  the  substance  produced,  and  convert  a  mucous  to  an  albu- 
minous secretion  or  the  contrary ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  I  have  witnessed  several  examples  of  this  kind  of  conver- 
sion'. 

Tlic  fourth  class  of  secretions,  the  gelatinous,  are  so  named 
from  their  essential  characters  depending  upon  the  jelly  which 
they  contain,  the  specific  property  of  which  is  to  liquefy  by 
heat  and  to  become  concrete  by  cold,  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
to  which  the  term  gelatinization  is  applied.  Jelly  was  formeriy 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  to 
enter  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the  animal  fluids/  but 
more  accurate  experiments  have  proved  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous  *.  It  is,  however,  found  very  plentifully  in  many  of 
the  solids,  and  particularly  in  the  membranous  or  white  parts, 
although  it  is  not  confined  to  them  *.  It  may  seem  remarkable 
that  while  jelly  is  so  abundant  in  various  animal  solids,  it 
should  not  exist  in  any  of  the  fluids,  notwithstan^ng  its  solu- 
bility in  water.  As  it  is  not  found  in  the  blood,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  proper  secretion  ;  yet  as  we  know  of  no 
organ  especially  appropriated  to  this  office,  it  would  seem  to 

Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  v.  xiv.  p.  367  ct  seq.,  the  patient,  for  some  time  before  death, 
cxiiibitcd  an  unusual  degree  of  paleness,  which  would  seem  to  haye  beea 
occasioned,  more  by  a  deficiency  of  the  red  particles  of  tlie  blood,  than  of 
the  fluid  generally. 

'  A  high  degree  of  mercurial  action  on  the  salivary  glands  appears  to  con- 
Tcrt  the  fluid  which  they  secrete  into  a  substance  of  an  albuminous  nature, 
while  a  certain  state  of  irritation  in  some  of  the  serous  membranes  has  caused 
them  to  secrete  a  mucous  fluid ;  see  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  x.  p.  80,  I ;  and  t. 
xiii.  p.  73  et  seq.  For  remarks  on  the  mucous  secretions,  the  student  mav 
consult  Thomson's  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  424,5;  525  et  seq.  Thenard,  Traite, 
t.  iii.  p.  687  et  seq.  Henry's  Elcm.  v.  ii.  p.  366,  7.  Berzelius  in  Ann. 
Phil.  V.  ii.  p.  381  et  seq. ;  and  Med.  Ciiir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  242  et  seq.  Magendie, 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  365  et  seq.  Children's  Thenard,  §  270.  Bostock,  in  Med, 
Cliir.  Tr.  v.  iv.  p.  75  et  seq. 

2  Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  v.  i.  p.  71 .  .3 ;  and  v.  iii.  p.  233  ;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p. 
205. 

'  Berzelius,  liowever,  appears  to  think  that  jelly  does  not  actually  exist  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  but  that  it  is  generated  by  the  boiUng, 
instead  of  being  merely  extracted  by  this  process  ;  View  of  Animal  Chcmistiy, 
p.  do. 
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follow,  eitlier  tbat  it  must  be  secreted  by  the  miuutc  capillaries 
that  are  dispersed  over  the  parts  where  jolly  is  fouud,  or  that  we 
are  led  to  regard  it  as  an  extra-vascular  production,  being  formed 
by  some  change  in  the  elements  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
composed,  after  it  leaves  the  arteries.  We  learn  from  an  in- 
teresting experiment  of  Mr.  Ilatchett^s,  that  albumen  may  bo 
converted  into  jelly  by  digestion  in  diluted  nitric  acid';  and 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  conversion  is  produced  by 
the  addition  of  a  portion  of  oxygen  to  the  albumen,  a  conclusion 
which  is  in  some  degree  confinned  by  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
the  two  substances'.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  same  change  may  take  place  in  the  living  body ;  and  that 
the  albumen  which  is  conveyed  by  the  capillary  arteries,  either 
while  it  remains  in  these  vessels,  or  when  it  is  discharged  from 
them,  is  united  to  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  thus  converted,  into 
jelly. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  respect  to  the  relation  between  these 
two  substances,  that  jelly  exists  in  much  greater  quantity  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  young  than  of  old  animals,  so  that  those 
parts  which  in  the  early  stages  of  existence  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  jelly,  as  age  advances,  are  found  to  consist  princi- 
pally of  albumen.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  peculiarity  in  tlie 
state  of  the  body  during  infancy,  or  in  any  of  its  functions, 
which  can  explain  the  superabundance  of  jelly  at  this  period, 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  provision  which  there  is  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  system  for  its  more  copious  production  at  this 
period.  We  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
afterwards  disposed  of:  if  it  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  it 
must  be  altered  in  its  composition  before  it  arrives  at  the  blood, 
because  we  do  not  find  any  traces  of  it  in  this  fluid,  so  that, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  undergoes 
some  farther  change,  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  purpose 
which  it  serves  while  in  the  state  of  jelly,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  in  what  way  it  is  removed  from  the  system.  Jelly 
is  never  found  but  in  connexion  with  a  membranous  substance, 
between  the  fibres  or  interstices  of  which  we  may  presume 
that  it  is  deposited,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  jelly 
seems  to  form  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  compound. 

One  of  the  parts  of  the  body  from  which  jelly  is  procured 

'  Phi!.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  365.  Fourcroy  maintained  an  opinion  tliat 
jelly  18  constituted  by  the  combination  of  a  portion  of  oxygen  with  albumen ; 
Amt.  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  261 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  actuallv  ef- 
iS?cted  the  conversion,  altliough  this  discovery  has  been  ascribed  to  Iiim; 
Thomson's  Fourcroy,  v.  iii.  p.  273. 

'  According  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  following  are  the  elements 
of  albumen  and  jelly ;  Children's  Thenard,  p.  357 ;  Thenard,  Cliim.  t.  iv. 
p.  404. 

Carbon.  Oxygen.       Hydrogen.       Nitrogen. 

Albumen....  52-883  23*872  7'54  15*705 

Jelly 47-881  27*207  7914  \6-0^ 
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the  most  copiously  is  the  skin,  but  it  is  somewhat  dodbtfiil 
in  what  state  of  combination  it  exists  there;  whether  it  be 
dispersed  through  a  substratum  of  coagulated  album^i,  which 
appears  generally  to  form  the  basis  of  the  animal  stdids,  or 
whether  the  jeUy  be  itself  organized,  a  supposition  which  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  large  proportion  which  it  forms  of 
certain  substances.  In  isinglass  for  example,  the  insoluble  part 
is  not  more  than  about  1*5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  onlen 
we  conceive  the  jelly,  in  this  case,  to  form  a  mere  concretioo, 
(an  idea  which  is  inconsistent  with  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  animal  body,)  we  are  almost  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  jelly  itself  to  be  organized.  Like  the 
albumen,  jelly  is  nearly  free  from  salts  or  any  other  extraneous 
substances. 

The  fifth  class  of  secretions,  the  fibrinous,  are  so  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  and  fit>m  this  being 
the  probable  source  whence  they  are  immediately  derived. 
They  differ  from  those  that  have  been  hitherto  examined  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen, 
or  being,  as  it  is  said,  more  completely  animalized,  in  their 
chemicsd  composition  \  while  in  their  physical  structure,  they 
retain  the  peculiar  fibrous  texture  of  the  substance  from  which 
they  are  produced.  In  this  class  we  must  place  the  muscular 
fibre  under  all  its  various  forms,  which,  whether  constituting 
the  long  fibres  of  the  proper  muscles,  or  the  short  ones  of  the 
muscular  coats,  appears  to  possess  exactly  the  same  chemical 
composition,  and  nearly  the  same  physical  form  and  arrange- 
ment with  the  fibrin  of  the  blood*.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  effect  of  secretion  appears  to  consist  merely  in  sepa- 
ration, and  this  we  may  conceive  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
separated  substance  having  been  simply  discharged  by  the 
mouths  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  deposited  in  its  appro- 
priate situation  in  the  body,  so  as  to  be  adapted,  without  any 
farther  change,  to  the  office  which  it  is  afterwards  to  serve  in 
the  animal  oeconomy. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  be  any  substance,  ex- 
cept the  muscular  fibre,  which  ought  to  be  arranged  under  this 
division.  The  other  constituents  of  the  body  which  exhibit 
a  fibrous  structure  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  have  been  al- 

I  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard's  analysis  of  fibrin  is  as  follows : 
Carbon  53-360,  Oxygen  19-685,  Hydrogen  7*021,  Nitrogen  19*984;  tha 
giTing  us  2*946  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  than  in  jelly,  and  4*229  per  cent, 
than  albumen ;  Hecherches,  t.  ii.  p.  350 ;  Thenard,  Traite,  t.  iii.  p.  52S, 
and  t.  iv.  p.  305 ;  Children's  Thenard,  p.  357.  It  is  generally  admitted  thit 
the  elementaiT  constitution  of  the  pure  muscular  fibre  is  identical  with  thai 
of  the  fibrin  ot  the  blood. 

'  Cuvier  indeed  observes,  LeQons,  t.  i.  p.  90,  1,  that  fibrin  is  not  fbimd  in 
any  of  the  food  that  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  concludes  that  it  is  formed 
by  respiration ;  the  operation  of  this  function  he  supposes  is  to  remove  car- 
bon and  hydroffen  from  the  blood,  and  consequently  to  leave  in  it  a  Isrser 
proportion  of  mtrogen. 
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ready  included  among  the  albuminous  secretionsy  as  being 
formed  of  this  substance  in  the  coagulated  state,  so  tliat,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  chemical  arrangement,  it  appears  necessar}*- 
to  include  them  in  this  division.  It  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  admitted,  that  the  difference  between  the  elementary  con- 
stitution of  albumen,  jelly,  and  fibrin,  is  not  very  considerable, 
nor  is  it  very  decisively  established,  yet  there  appears  reason 
io  conclude  that  an  essential  difference  between  them  does 
exist.  There  are  some  other  parts  of  the  body  which  also  pos- 
sess a  fibrous  texture,  such  as  the  basis  of  the  cutis,  but  this 
would  seem  to  have  more  relation  in  its  chemical  composition 
io  albumen  or  to  jelly,  than  to  fibrin.  The  fibrous  coat  of  the 
arteries  belongs  to  the  class  of  substances  which  we  are  now 
examining,  as  also  the  fibres  of  the  iris  \  and  probably  both  of 
these  must  be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  mere  varieties 
of  the  muscular  structure.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  de- 
scribed a  peculiar  substance  of  a  fibrous  texture,  which  is  found 
in  the  seminal  fluid,  and  would  appear  to  compose  the  specific 
part  of  thb  secretion,  which,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
tliis  class*.  A  fibrous  substance  was  found  by  Dr.  Marcet 
composing  the  basis  of  a  urinary  calculus,  and  similar  sub- 
stances have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  other  morbid  con- 
creticms,  which  are  lodged  in  the  different  cavities  or  passages 
of  the  body ;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  merely  portions 
of  fibrin  thieit  had  been  effused  firom  a  ruptured  vessel,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  new  action  of  the  vessels  *• 

*  1  have  remarked  above,  p.  242,  that  Prof.  Berzelius  and  Dr.  Young 
conceive  the  chemical  composition  of  these  parts  to  difTer  from  that  of  the 
proper  muscular  fibre ;  with  every  feeling  of  respect  for  such  high  author- 
ity, it  appears  to  me  that  the  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  decisive  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
compare  the  elementary  analysis  of  the  musdes  of  fishes  and  of  the  mollusca 
with  those  of  the  mammalia,  in  order  to  ascertain  with  what  variety  of  che- 
mical composition  muscular  contractility  can  be  connected;  we  should  proba- 
bly find  tome  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  chemical  with  the  physiological  ar* 
nmgemenL 

s  Ann,  Chim.  t.  ix.  p.  64  et  seq. ;  Thomson's  Chem.  t  iv.  p.  534.  .7  ; 
Thenard,  Trait^,  t.  iii.  p.  694,  5.  The  nature  and  functions  of  the  spermatic 
animalculesv  which  formerly  gave  rise  to  so  much  controvcrsv,  Blumcnbach, 
Inst.  Phys.  §  528,  and  note  (G),  and  the  existence  of  which  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  late  obserrations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  Edin.  rhil.  Joum. 
▼.  viL  p.  247,  will  be  more  properly  considered  hereafler. 

*  Perhaps  the  svnovia  ought  to  be  included  amonc  the  fibrinous  secretions, 
at  we  are  informed  by  Margueron,  that  its  specific  character  depends  upon  a 
■ubatance  of  a  fibrous  texture,  but  the  experiments  do  not  enable  us  to  decide, 
whether  it  be  of  the  nature  of  muscular  fibre  or  of  membrane ;  Ann.  Chim. 
t.  xiv.  p.  123 ;  Thomson's  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  532.  .4  ;  Thenard,  Traitd,  t.  iii. 
p.  685,  6 ;  Henry's  Elem.  v.  ii.  p.  433,  4 ;  See  Vauquelin's  Analysis  of  Sy- 
novia from  an  elephant ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  vi.  p.  399  et  seq. ;  and 
Joum.  Pharm.  t.  iii.  p.  289  et  seq.  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  knee  joint ;  it  consisted  of  water  holding  in  soTu- 
tion  about  5  per  cent,  of  albumen,  in  which  a  number  of  flakes  or  masses  were 
floitin^  that  appeared  to  be  composed  of  coagulated  idbumen ;  Med.  Chir. 
Tr.  V,  iv.  p,  74. 
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Wc  now  an-ivc  al  a  class  of  bodies  Uiat  are  more  distinct  iVoi)ti 
any  of  those  that  are  found  naturally  existing  in  the  blood,  and 
which  we  may  therefore  suppose  to  be  the  result  of  a  more  elar 
borate  or  complicated  action  of  the  secretory  organs,  the  olea- 
ginous  secretions,  those  that  derive  their  essential  character 
from  the  presence  of  an  oily  ingredient    These  compose  a  nu- 
merous, and  at  the  same  time,  a  considerably  varied  class  of 
substances,  in  some  of  which  the  oil  is  nearly  in  a  state  of  pu: 
rity,  or  at  least  fonns  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  in  question, 
while  in  the  others,  the  oil  is  mixed  with  other  animal  prin- 
ciples, in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  in  which 
division  the  substance  under  consideration  ought  to  be  placed. 
Asa  matter  of  convenience,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  place 
ever}'  substance  in  this  class  that  contains  oil  in  any  notable 
])roportion,  or  of  which  any  of  the  specific  characters  depend 
upon  oil,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  it  may  be  less  thitn 
that  of  some  of  the  other  ingredients.     Of  the  oleaginous  secte- 
tions,  the  first  that  claims  our  attention,  both  from  its  quantity 
and  the  state  in  which  it  exists,  is  the  fat  of  all  kinds,  which  is 
found  connected  with  the  muscles  and  many  of  the  viscera.    In 
its  chemical  constitution  fat  appears  to  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  expressed  vegetable  oils  ;  like  those  it  varies  in  its  consist- 
ence, or  rather  in  its  freezing  point,  so  as  in  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  to  be  found  sometimes  in  a  aoBd 
state,  as  is  the  case  with  suet  and  tallow,  and  at  other  times 
perfectly  fluid,  as  we  find  it  more  particularly  difihsed  through 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  cetacea.     We  arc  not  acquainted  with 
aTiy  apparatus  that  is  appropriated  to  the  secretion  of  oil,  nor 
are  there  any  facts  which  can   enable  us  to  decide  positively 
upon  the  mode  of  its  formation.    As  a  substance  of  an  oQy 
nature  has  been  said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chyle, 
and  as  the  formation  and  deposition  of  fat  appear  to  bear  a  re- 
lation to  the  quantity  of  chyle  that  is  produced,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  oleaginous  secretions  originate  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  chylification,  but  it  may  be  objected  to  this  idea  that  the 
fat  cannot  be  detected   in   the  blood.     Individual  cases  had 
indeed  been  recorded,  where  a  substance  of  an  oily  or  creamy 
consistence  and  appearance  had  been  observed  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  serum ;  but  these  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
were  regarded  as  depending  on  a  morbid,  or  at  least  an  unusual 
state  of  the  system.    The  late  experiments  of  Dr.  Trail  and 
Dr.  Christison'  have  enabled  them  to  ascertain  more  precisely 
the  natiure  of  this  oily  matter,  while,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter,  tliose  of  Dr.  B.  Babington'  and  M.  Lecanu*  seem 
to  show,  that  a  certain  species  of  oil  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 


<  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xvil.  p.  235,  and  v.  xxxiii.  p.  274. 
-  Med.  Clnr.  Tr.  v.  xvi.  p.  46  et  seq. 

'  Ann.  Chim.   et  Phys.  t.  xlviii.  p.  308,  and  Journ.  Phann.  t.  xvil.  p.  4SS 
and  544. 
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heallhy  blood,  which  becomes  visible  when  it  exists  in  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  ^ 

But  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  appropriate  organ 
for  the  secretion  of  fat,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  its  being  depo- 
sited in  so  many  parts  of  the  body,  or  rather  connected  with 
textures  of  sucli  various  descriptions,  we  may  conchide  that  fat 
must  be  formed  by  some  peculiar  action  of  the  capillary  system 
generally.  The  effect  may  be  produced  either  by  some  change 
in  the  action  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  in  the  composition 
of  the  fluid  which  is  transmitted  through  them ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  tliis  last  is  the  case,  because  the  deposition  of  fat 
19  obviously  connected  with  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
We  have  no  certain  grounds  for  enabling  us  to  judge  from  what 
part  of  the  blood  the  fat  is  immediately  produced,  but  perhaps 
It  may  be  considered  more  ])robable  that  it  is  from  the  albumen 
than  from  the  fibrin,  as  we  should  scarcely  expect  that  after  the 
fibrin  has  been  elaborated  in  the  blood,  it  should  be  again  de- 
composed. It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  fibrin  appears  to  be  the  most  variable  in  its  propor- 
tions of  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  form- 
aition  of  fat  may  be  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  off,  when 
it  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  the  wants  of 
the  system. 

If  we  consider  fat  in  its  chemical  relation  to  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  either  the  albumen  or  the  fibrin,  we  shall 
find  that  it  differs  from  them  in  containing  no  nitrogen,  little  or 
no  oxygen,  and  a  less  pro])ortion  of  carbon,  so  that  when  they 
are  converted  into  adipose  matter,  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are 
retained  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon,  while  the  hydrogen  and 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  are  separated  and  com])Ose  the  fat. 
There  are  two  modes  in  which  we  may  conceive  of  this  opera- 
tion being  performed,  according  as  we  suppose  the  fat  to  be 
produced  while  in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  not  until  it  is  just 
upon  the  point  of  being  excreted  from  tliem.     In  the  first  case 

>  Holler,  £1.  Pln^.  lib.  i.  sec.  4,  p.  35 ..9,  conceived  that  the  fat  existed 
in  the  arterial  blood,  and  exuded  from  it  through  small  pores,  with  which  the 
vessels  were  supposed  to  be  fiimished ;  Wm.  Hunter ;  Med.  Obs.  nnd  Inq. 
T.  ii.  p.  33.  .36  ;  thought  that  the  fat  must  bo  secreted  by  a  specific  organ* 
but  the  considerations  wliich  they  have  adduced  in  favour  of  their  respective 
opinions  are  altogether  of  a  general  nature.  Magendic ;  £1.  Phys.  t.  ii.  p. 
347f  8 ;  places  fat  among  tlie  cellular  exlialations,  because  no  specific  struc- 
ture can  be  detected  for  its  formation  ;  but  it  appears  inconsistent  to  coll  a 
substance  an  exhalation,  which  is  so  unlike  any  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  the  blood.  Sir  £verard  Home  conceives,  that  fat  is  not  a  secretion,  but 
that  it  "  is  formed  in  the  colon,  and  is  thence  taken  up  into  the  blood  vessels, 
and  distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;"  Lcct.  on  Comp.  Anat. 
V.  i.  p.  468  et  sea.  and  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  p.  34  ;  but  there  appears  no 
suflScient  ground  lor  this  opinion.  For  an  account  of  the  different  adipose 
Bccretions,  the  student  may  examine  Thomson's  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  438..0; 
Thenard,  Chem.  t.  iii.  p.  620.. 637  ;  Henry's  £lem.  v.  ii.  p.  382,  3;  and 
Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phys.  sect.  33.  I  shall  beg  to  refer  to  some  experiments 
which  I  performed  in  the  year  1807,  on  the  action  of  alcohol,  upon  diff^tQUl 
oleaginous  or  fiitty  substances;  I^ichoUon's  Journ.  v.  xvi.  p.  165,  6. 
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i])c  operation  must  consist  in  tlie  abstraction  from  the  fluid  of 
its  nitrogen  and  oxygen  and  a  part  of  its  carbon;  in  the  other, 
of  the  hydrogen  and  a  part  of  the  carbon,  while  the  lemainder 
of  the  elements  arc  left  in  tlic  vessels.  The  circumstances  which 
favour  the  deposition  of  fat,  are  an  excess  of  nutritive  matter 
received  into  the  blood,  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  secretions  or 
excretions  of  various  kinds  are  not  duly  discharged ;  we  may 
therefore  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
system  for  the  removal  of  Uie  superfluous  matter,  and  that  this 
is  done  by  various  means  and  by  various  organs.  Tlie  principal 
part  of  the  hydrogen  appears  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  formation 
of  fat,  the  carbon  is  carried  ofi"  partly  by  tliis  means,  and  partly- 
by  the  lungs,  while  the  nitrogen  is,  perhaps,  principally  removed 
by  the  kidney. 

The  secretion  of  fat,  however  it  is  efiected,  is  an  operation 
which  proceeds  with  great  rapidity,  for  we  find  that  no  animal 
solid  is  so  Quickly  generated  where  circumstances  are  favourable 
for  its  proQuction.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance 
which  is  first  removed  from  the  body,  when  the  system  is  suf- 
fering from  inanition  or  disease ',  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  fat 
is  the  part  upon  which  the  absorbents  are  the  most  disposed  to 
act,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  readily  deposited  by 
the  capillary  arteries.  The  great  facility  with  which  fat  is 
generated,  and  afterwards  removed  from  the  system,  has  led 
some  physiologists  to  regard  it  as  one  of  those  substances  which 
arc  properly  excrementitiotis,  separated  from  the  blood,  rather 
in  consequence  of  their  being  noxious,  or  at  least  useless,  than 
from  any  important  purpose  which  they  serve.  Tliere  may  be 
some  foundation  for  this  opinion,  but  still,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  it  appears  to  bo  more  analogous  to  the  con- 
trivance which  we  observe  in  the  animal  frame,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  its  parts  and  actions  to  each  otlier,  to  conceive 
that  it  may  serve  some  important  secondary  purpose,  and  that 
even  in  the  very  act  of  being  discharged  it  may  produce  some 
useful  effect,  which  could  not  have  been  so  well  accomplished 
by  any  other  means. 

The  uses  which  were  assigned  to  the  fat  by  the  older  physio- 
logists, were  principally  of  a  mechanical  nature,  as  that  of  lu- 
bricating the  muscles  and  tendons,  or  giving  them  their  proper 
degree  of  flexibility  and  suppleness ;  but  it  seems  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  fat,  lodged  as  it  is  in  distinct  receptacles,  can 
produce  this  effect.  In  the  cetacea,  it  may  ser\'e  to  render  tlie 
body  less  disposed  to  part  with  its  heat  and  thus  enable  it  to 
resist  the  cold  medium  to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  but  this  ptuposc 
cannot  be  served  by  the  fatty  matter  of  quadnipeds,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  situated  about  the  internal  viscera*.  We  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  some  other 

I  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  2.  3. 

'  Magendie  rogardR  the  uses  of  fat  to  he  priucipally  connected  vith  ib 
phyWcafproperties ;  Phy<\o\.  t.  u.  ^.  M9. 
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more  importaut  purpose  which  the  fat  may  serve  in  the  animal 
GDconomy ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  suggested,  that  the  a<li- 
pose  secretions  may  compose  a  reser\'oir  of  inflammable  matter 
which  will  serve  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs, 
when  from  any  cause  there  is  a  deiiciency  of  the  usual  supply  as 
derived  from  the  chyle.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  thoracic  duct 
pours  into  the  venous  trunks  a  quantity  of  chyle  sufhcient  both 
for  the  growth  and  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  for  the  con- 
sumption of  carbon  by  the  lungs,  but  if,  from  any  cause,  the 
supply  is  insufficient,  the  absorbent  system  takes  up  the  adipose 
matter  from  its  various  receptacles,  and  introduces  it  into  the 
sanguiferous  system,  where  it  senses  for  the  generation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  consequent  production  of  animal  heat\ 

Besides  the  fat  under  its  ordinary  forms,  and  in  its  various 
states  of  solidity,  the  marrow  belongs  to  this  class  of  secretions'^, 
aud  also  the  substances  which  are  produced  from  the  sebaceous 
glands  that  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  These  pro- 
bably exist  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  in  all  animals,  and  im- 
part to  them  their  specific  odours,  many  of  which  are  very  pe- 
culiar and  powerful,  and  are  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
important  instincts  of  the  brute  creation.  Among  the  oleaginous 
secretions  we  ought  probably  to  place  the  cholesterine,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  biliary  calculi,  although  it  diffei-s  from  fat  in 
some  of  its  chemical  relations,  and  it  may  moreover  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  not  formed  after  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed  leaves  tlie  vessels,  and  is  simply  lodged  in  the  biliary 
ducts'. 

We  have  several  other  secretions  which  owe  some  of  their 

'  See  the  elegant  iiiaugund  (iisscrtation  of  Dr.  Skoy,  **  Do  Materia  Com- 
bustibili  Sanguinis;**  also  Prof.  Dc  la  Kivis  "  Do  Ciilure  Aniiiuili,"  passim. 
That  the  fat  is  the  origin  of  the  inflammable  matter  which  serves  to  main- 
tain the  animal  heat,  was  maintained  by  Moschati,  but  his  opinion  was  ob- 
scured by  much  false  reasoning  and  incorrect  experiment ;  see  Journ.  Phys. 
t.  zi.  p.  389.  Adelon  conceives,  that  the  principal  use  of  the  fat  is  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  of  nutritive  matter,  when  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  regular 
supply  by  the  ordinary'  channel ;  Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  477.  Adouin  supprjses 
that  the  fatty  globules,  which  are  observed  in  the  epiploon  of  the  Arachnida; 
serve  the  same  purpose ;  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  204. 

*  Marrow  has  lately  been  analyzed  by  Rcrzelius,  and  was  found  to  consist 
of  tlK*  following  substances  : 

Pure  adipose  matter • 0C> 

Skins  and  blood-vessels 1 

Albumen ^ 

Jellv / 

Extract ^  . 3 

Peculiar  matter \ 


Water 

1(H) 
Thomson*s  Cliem.  v.  iv.  p.  487. 

•  See  Chevreul.  Ann.  de  Chim.  t.  xcv.  p  7..  10,  and  Ann.  de  ('him.  et 
Phys.  t.  vi.  p.  401,  Spermaceti  and  wax  are  :dso  adipose  secretions,  but  they 
are  not  produced  by  the  organs  of  the  human  subject. 
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peculiar  characters  to  the  oil  which  they  contain.  Among  these 
is  milky  a  very  coin]KHind  fluid,  which  is  fonned  principally  of 
oil  in  combination  with  albumen,  so  united  as  to  fonn  a  kind  of 
emulsion.  By  mere  rest  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil  sepamteSy 
the  albumen  still  remaining  combined  with  the  water  and  the 
other  ingredients,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  without  the 
intcrrention  of  a  chemical  re-agent,  which,  by  coagulating  it, 
renders  it  easily  separa1)1c  by  mechanical  means.  Milk  like- 
wise contains  a  saccharine  matter,  which  assists  in  adapting  it 
for  its  appropriate  oflice,  that  of  nourishing  the  young  animal 
immediately  after  birth,  and  may  also  have  the  farther  use  of 
contributing  to  ])reservc  the  milk  in  a  fluid  state,  by  rendering 
the  cnuilsion  of  albumen  and  oil  more  ])erfect.  Milk  is  secreted 
from  a  body  which  possesses  all  the  appropriate  parts  of  the 
glandular  structure  on  a  large  scale,  and  api^ears  to  be  possessed 
<il'  a  very  elaborate  organization.  Were  we  to  rea.son  from  the 
analogy  of  the  other  secretions,  we  might  be  led  to  fonn  a 
conclusion,  which  is  ])robably  very  diflerent  from  the  couimon 
opinion,  that  of  the  three  substiuices  which  essentially  compoae 
milk,  the  sugar  is  the  one  for  which  the  glandular  apparatus  is 
more  particularly  required.  The  albumen  does  not  appear  to 
difler  essentially  from  the  albuminous  part  of  the  senim,  and  we 
do  not  And  that  oil,  in  other  parts  of  the  system,  requires  any 
distinct  gland  for  its  formation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  an  objection  to  this  idea,  that  the 
kidney,  in  a  certain  morbid  state,  acquires  the  property  of 
secreting  sugar,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  tliis  sub- 
stance, although  so  diflerent  in  its  nature  from  any  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood,  may  yet  be  fonned  from  it,  without  any 
thing  very  peculiar  or  specific  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting 
organ,  so  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  tlie  effect,  rather 
to  some  alteration  in  the  fluid  that  is  brought  to  the  part,  than 
to  the  action  of  tlio  organ  itself.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  sugar  of  diabetes  exactly  resembles  vegetable  sugar, 
while  the  sugar  of  milk  diflers  from  it  in  the  proportion  of  its 
elements,  and  likewise  in  the  result  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  it,  which  produces  mucic  acid  with  tlie  sugar  of  milk,  and 
oxalic  acid  with  tlie  sugar  of  diabetes*. 

'  The  ultimate  analysis  of  vegetable  sugar,  as  giveu  by  the  latest  experiments, 

is  as  follows : 

Gay-Liis«ac         Bcricliux,  the  average 
and  Thenard.  uf  4  procesM*.  Prout.  Ure. 

Hydrogen..  6*9  ....  6*882  ....  6*66  ....  6-29 
Carbon ....  42*47  ....  43*  125  ....  39*99  ....  43*38 
Oxygen....     50*63     49*993     ....     53*33     ....     50*33 


lOOOO*  100*000t  99*98t  100*00§ 

The  elements  of  the  sugar  of  milk  are  as  follows : 

•  Roscarcli.  t.  ii.  p.  289.  f  Ann.  Phil.  v.  v.  p.  264.  .6. 

t  Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  v.  vui.  p.  536,  7.        §  Pliil.  Tnuis.  for  1822,  p.  467. 
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Tbc  milks  of  different  kinds  ofaniinals  have  been  iniiuitdv  exa- 
mined  by  various  choinisU,  aiid  although  they  have  been  found 
to  differ  considerably  in  the  amount  of  their  soHd  contents,  and 
in  the  proportion  which  their  constituents  bear  to  each  other, 
they  essentially  agree  in  their  composition,  as  consisting  of  al- 
bamen,  oil,  and  sugar,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water.  In  many  cases  we  can  perceive  a  relation  be- 
tween the  natm'c  oi'  the  milk  and  of  the  animal  which  is  to  be 
nourished  by  it,  and  we  may  remark  generally  that  this  tioid 
appears  to  be  the  combination  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted 
for  supplying  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  early  stages  of 
existence,  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  copious  sup])ly  of  nu- 
triment, while  the  digestive  organs  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
delicacy.  Berzelius,  who  has  lately  analyzed  cow's  milk,  has 
found  it  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  an 
evident  provision  for  the  formation  of  bone,  while  it  would  appear 
to  differ  from  most  of  Uic  other  secretions,  which  consist  prin- 
cipally of  albumen,  in  containing  no  soda,  either  in  the  combined 
or  uncombined  state '.  The  temporary  existence  of  this  secre- 
tion at  a  period  when  its  utility  is  so  obvious,  with  its  cessation 

Gay-Luudc 

snaThcnanl.  Boneliun. 

Hydrogen 7*341     7*167 

Carbon 38-825     39474 

Oxygen 53-834     53359 
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It  would  appear  from  these  analyses,  that  tlie  sugar  of  milk  contains  more 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  less  carbon,  than  vegetable  sugar.  Dr.  Prout, 
however,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  their  comparative  composi- 
tion :  he  says,  *' sugar  of  milk  yielded  very  near  the  same  results"  with 
Tegetzible  sugar,  and  that  their  apparent  difference  is  ''to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  tlie  presence  of  minute  portions  of  foreign  matters,  analogous, 
for  example  to  wliat  occurs  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  in  the  mineral  called 
arragonite  ;'*  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  viii.  p.  538.  Witli  respect  to  dia))etic  sugar, 
Dr.  Prout  could  not  find  it  to  differ,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  from  vegetable 
soear ;  p.  537.  Dr.  Ure,  on  the  contrary,  finds  its  elements  to  be  consider- 
ably different ;  he  gives  the  following  proportions : 

Hydrogen •.....•     5-57 

Carbon 39-52 

Oxygen 54-91 


lOOOOt 
As  to  the  question  of  identity  in  this  case,  perhaps  we  ought  to  depend 
more  upon  the  effects  produced  by  nitric  arid,  than  upon  the  results  of  the 
elementary  analysis.  We  are  informed  by  Vogel,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Ixxxii.  p. 
156,  that  sugar  of  milk  may  be  converted  into  a  sugar  resembling  that  from 
vegetables,  by  being  digested  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  thus 
furnishing  an  additional  analogy  between  animal  sugar  and  gum ;  See  Thenard, 
Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  549.  .1. 

I  The  following  is  Berzelius's  analysis  of  skimmed  cow's  milk  : 


•  Research,  tii.  p.  293.  t  Ann.  Phil.  v.  v.  p.  266. 

t  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  467. 
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when  no  longer  required,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  remark- 
ble  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  circuiu- 
stances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  we  arc  quite  ignorant  of  Uic 
means  by  which  this  change  is  brought  about  or  of  the  other 
changes  in  the  system  with  which  it  is  connected. 

A  substance  which  bears  an  analogy  to  milk,  as  consisting  of 
an  intimate  combination  of  albumen,  and  an  oily  ingredient,  is 
the  cerebral  matter.  It,  however,  differs  ii'om  milk  in  the  al- 
bumen apjiearing  to  be  in  a  half  coagulated  state,  as  well  as  in 
its  other  constituents,  the  brain  containing  no  saccharine  niatr 
ter,  while  a  portion  of  the  peculiar  substance  called  ozmazome 
is  said  to  be  found  in  it.  Vauquelin,  who  performed  an  elabo- 
rate set  of  experiments  on  the  cerebral  matter,  informs  us  thai 
he  procured  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  from  it ;  but  from  the  nap 
ture  of  the  process  which  he  employed,  it  is  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  phosphorus  might  not  have  been  in  the  state  of  a  phos- 
phate. According  to  his  analysis,  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  solid  contents  consists  of  a  fatty  substance,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  albumen,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  osma- 
zome,  phosphorus,  acids,  salts,  and  sulphur  \ 

Water 928-75 

Chepsc,  with  a  trace  of  butter 28*00 

Sugar  of  Milk 35-00 

Muriate  of  potash 1  *70 

Pliosphate  of  potash 0*25 

Lactic  acid,  lactate  of  potiish,  and  a  trace  of 

lactate  of  iron 6*00 

Earthy  phosphates 0*30 

1000-00 
Ann.  Pliil.  v.  li.  p.  424. 
From  the  iJtove  analysis,  as  well  as  from  the  remarks  of  Berzelius  in  Med. 
Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  273.. G,  we  find  that  milk  differs  from  bluod,  as  wcUas 
from  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  in  containing  salts  of  potash,  iii  place  of  the 
salts  of  soda ;  see  tdso  Progress  of  Anini.  Chem.  p.  1 1 1 .  .3.  I  may  remark, 
that  the  al)sence  of  an  uucombined  alkali  in  milk  would,  on  Berzelius's  prin- 
ciple, exclude  it  from  the  class  of  secretions  strictly  so  called ;  vide  supra, 
p.  481.  For  the  account  of  milk,  beside  the  above  references,  sec  Pormeii- 
tier  and  Deyeux,  .lourn.  de  Phys.  t.  xxxvii.  p.  361  et  seq,;  Plenk^  HydroL 
p.  86  et  seq. ;  Fourcroy,  System,  v.  ix.  p.  468  ct  seq.;  Holler,  El.  Phys. 
xxviii.  1.  16.. 22;  Henry,  Elem.  v.  ii.  p.  419  et  seq.:  Thomson's  Chen. 
V.  iv.  p.  .00.'?  et  seq. ;  Young,  De  I^cte,  in  Sandif.  Thes.  t.  ii-  p.  523 ;  this 
treatise,  which  was  originally  published  in  1761,  contains  a  very  full  account 
of  all  that  was  then  known  upon  the  subject,  both  with  respect  to  bumaD 
milk  and  that  of  other  animals. 

'  Vauquelin*s  analysis  is  as  follows : 

Water 80- 

Whitc  fatty  matter 4*53 

Red  ditto 0-70 

Albumen 7*00 

Osmazome 1*12 

Phosphorus 1  *5 

Acids,  salt<,  and  sulphur 5*15 

100-00 
Ann.  V\\\vl\.  I.  \\'s.\\.  v.  37  ;    Ann.  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  332  et  s«|. 
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^ITie  seventh  class  of  secretions,  what  1  have  ilenoniinated 
ihe  resinous,  are  in  iheir  chemical  properties  considerably  si- 
milar to  the  oleaginous,  yet  they  appear  to  be  so  far  distinguished 
from  them,  as  to  justify  their  being  placed  in  a  se])arate  class. 
'Iliey  derive  their  specific  characters  from  an  ingredient  which 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  various  respects  resembles  a  resin. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  substance  w*hich  constitutes 
the  basis  or  specific  ingredient  of  the  bile.  Bile  is  a  very 
compound  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  a  gland  of  a  peculiarly 
large  size  and  elaborate  structure.  In  consequence  of  its  sup- 
posed use  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  its  remarkable  chemical 
properties,  bile  has  been  frequently  made  the  subject  of  exa- 
mination ;  but  although  various  chemists  of  the  first  skill  and 
dexterity  have  exercisecl  themselves  in  investigating  its  nature, 
we  still  find  considerable  discordance  in  their  account  of  it ; 
we  may,  however,  conclude  from  them  that  it  cont<iins  a  sub- 
'stance  which  is  analogous  to  a  resin,  upon  wliich  its  peculiar 
characters  most  especially  depend  *.  From  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  from  the  connexion  of 
its  blood-vessels  with  the  other  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem, it  appears  probable  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  more  im- 
mediately made  from  venous  blood.  'The  veins  that  collect  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  more  immediately 
concerned  in  the  process  of  digestion  ^,  unite  together  into  a 

>  For  the  composition  of  bile,  see  appendix  No.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'  Jacobson,  of  Ck>pcnhagen,  has  made  some  intcTestiiif;  observations  on 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  venous  system  of  binis,  reptiles,  and  fisb(>s, 
which  tend  to  illustrate  this  point ;  Kdin.  Med.  Jonrn.  v.  xix.  p.  78.  Tiiis 
distribution  of  the  veins  is  well  displayed  in  Hell's  Dissect,  pi.  4.  fig.  I.  The 
case  whicli  is  related  by  Mr.  Abernetliy,  Phil.  Trans,  for  17J)3,  p.  59  et  sc»(|., 
where  the  vena  ports  terminated  in  the  vena  civa ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
where  an  unusual  termination  of  the  vena  portie  nas  likewise  observed, 
Monro,  (tert.)  Elem.  v.  i.  p.  564,  5,  only  prove  that  the  elements  of  bile  may 
be  obtained  from  arterial  blood.  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  C  Ik»H,  Anat.  v.  iv. 
p.  121,  2,  and  of  Dr.  Fleming,  Phil,  of  Zool.  v.  i.  p.  ;)27.  Bichat  regularly 
discusses  this  question  ;  but  as  the  ar|ruments  which  be  adduces  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  are  very  hypotheticxil,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  answers  to 
chem ;  Anat.  Gen.  art.  6.  t.  i.  p.  406.  .8.  Among  the  earlier  anatomists,  one 
<^the  most  minute  accounts  that  we  have  of  the  liver  and  its  functions,  is 
by  Glisson ;  Anatomia  Hepatis.  He  discusses  at  length  the  qiu^stion  con. 
cemingthe  excrementitious  nature  of  the  bile,  and  concludes  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine ;  c.  38  et  alibi.  Another  point  which  he  very  miinitely  eximiines, 
is  respecting  the  connexion  between  tlv^gall  bladder,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
hepatic  system  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  bile  is  conveyed  into  and  out  of  this 
receptacle  was  a  problem  that  the  older  amitomists  found  it  very  difficult  to 
solve  ;  Glisson  states  in  detail  the  In-pothesis  of  Laurens,  F'ullopio,  Hartholin, 
Rjolan,  and  others,  which  he  forniidly  discusses ;  C.  17.-  20.  See  on  the 
subject  Scemmering,  t.  vi.  §  101.  p.  194,  5.  Before  Harvey's  discovery  uf 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  liver  led  to  the  opinion  that  this  organ  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  part 
whence  the  venous  system  took  its  origin.  Soemmering,  t.  vi.  §  84.  p.  181 . . 
3,  and  Monro,  (tert.)  Elem.  v.  i.  p.  5G:J  et  seq.,  ofler  various  considerations  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  vessels  connected  with  the  vena  porta*  secrete 
the  bile.     See  also  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Physiol.  §  427. 
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large  tnink,  which  is  named  the  vena  porta* ;  this  entcsrs  the 
liver,  and  divides  into  numerons  branches,  that  are  dibtribiileci 
through  all  its  substance.  The  minute  ramifications  of  tliesc 
vessels  terminate  partly  in  the  hepatic  ducts,  which  contain  tLc 
bile,  formed,  as  it  thus  a]ipears,  from  this  venous  blood,  while 
the  rest  of  it  passes  off  by  the  he])atic  veins,  and  is  transmitted 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  circulation  into  the  vena  cava^ 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  mode  in  which  venous 
blood  is  converted  into  bile,  but  there  arc  some  facts  and  ana- 
logies, which  would  lead  us  to  conceive,  that  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly derived  from  the  red  particles,  and  that  the  conversion 
is  effected  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  these  bodies '. 

The  great  size  of  the  liver,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
fluid  which  it  secretes,  naturally  led  to  various  conjectures 
respecting  its  relation  to  the  general  actions  of  the  system, 
miiny  of  which  are  palpably  incorrect,  and  founded  upon  fun- 
damentally erroneous  doctrines.  It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of 
some  of  the  older  physiologists,  that  the  bile  was  a  highly 
putrescent  fluid,  and  they  su})poscd  that  one  principal  use  of 
the  liver  was  to  carrv  off'  from  tlje  svstem  all  the  matter  which 
was  disposed  to  the  putrid  fermentation.  ]\v  the  modem  phy- 
siologists, the  bile  has  been  supposed  to  be  iunnediately  usetiil 
in  promoting  the  process  of  digesti(m  ' ;  and  it  is  very  probable 

1  Bell's  Dissect,  p.  t22;  the  figures  in  plate  4  of  this  work,  present  ao  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  vascuhir  system  of  these  orgoxiM. 

'  The  paper  of  Mr.  Kiernan,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1883, 
p.  711  ct  seq.  on  the  intimate  structure  of  the  liver,  the  connexion  of  iu 
vessels,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  must  be  regarded  as  au  admirable 
specimen  of  anatomical  and  physiological  investigation.     The  general  cuo- 
elusions  which  he  draws,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  fully  confirDied  bv 
his  investigations  are,  ttiat  the  hepiitic  artery'  is  destined  solely  for  the  notn- 
tion  of  the  liver,  having  no  direct  connexions,  except  with  the  branches  of  Uie 
vena  portte,  after  its  own  bliKxl  has  become  venalized.     He  describes  the 
lobules  of  which  the  liver  is  composed  as  consisting  of  a  central  vein,  which 
he  styles  intralobular,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  hepatic  veins,  the 
office  of  wliich  is  to  carr}'  off  the  blood  after  the  bile  has  been  separated 
fit>m  it.     Henoe  we  have  four  systems  of  vessels  in  the  lobule,  those  of  tbc 
portal  veins,  of  the  hepatic  veins,  of  the  hepatic  arteries,  and  of  tlic  biliaiy 
ducts.     The  portal  vein  forms  a  plexus  in  the  lobule,  from  which  the  biie  is 
separated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  blood  is  then  received  into  the  hepatic 
vein.     The  globule  is  enclosed  in  a  cellular  capsule,  on  which  the  portal  vein, 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  hepatic  duct  ramify ;  the  hepatic  vein  is  in  die  In- 
terior of  the  lobule.     As  far  as  anatomical  structure  is  concerned,  Mr.  Kier- 
nan's  investigations  appear  to  be  most  complete  and  satisfactory' ;  the  physio- 
logical question,  however,  still  remains  to  be  answered,  what  is  tlic  immediate 
cause  of  the  sejiaration  of  the  bile  from  the  venous  blood  ?   How  far  is  it  to  Lc 
regarded  as  a  mere  vital  action,  or  is  there  any  chemiatl  or  mccluuiicol  prin- 
ciple concerned  in  the  n|X!ratiou?     The  \viTi  of  the  organ  in  wliich  the  becn- 
tion  is  actually  produced  would  appear  to  be  a  plexus  of  minute  brtUichcs  of 
the  portal  vein,  which  ramifies  on  the  parietes  of  the  biliary  ducts,  but  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  the  duct  itself  can  have  no  influence  on  the  actual  formatioii 
or  even  the  separation  of  the  bile,  it  being  merely  the  organ  iu  wliich  it  'n 
dqiosited. 
■  The  purposes  that  t\ie  UVe  v;a»  \iuv\!jK)scd  by  the  earlier  physiologists  tt> 
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'fliat  this  is  the  case,  bat  there  arc  various  patliological  consi- 
derations which  induce  us  to  regard  the  bile  as  essentially  an 
excrciiic*ntttious  substance,  although,  in  conformity  with'  ilu* 
usual  operations  of  the  animal  csconomy,  some  other  important 

{mrpose  may  be  served  by  it.  When  the  venous  blood  becomes 
oaaed  with  inflammable  matter  which  cannot  be  dischargc<l 
from  the  lungs,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  animal  is  exposed,  and  when,  from  certain 
causes,  one  of  which  a])pears  to  be  tlie  increase  of  cutaneous 
perspiration,  this  excess  of  inflammable  matter  is  not  employed 
in  the  deposition  of  fat,  the  liver  would  appear  to  be  the  organ 
by  which  it  is  removed.  In  ordinary  cases,  tlie  quantity  (lis- 
eharged  is  small,  probably  no  more  tlian  whatis  suflicient  to 
preserve  the  liver  in  its  healthy  state,  and  to  j^crfonn  the 
secondary  objects  to  which  the  function  is  subservient;  but 
when,  from  a  conjunction  of  circumstances,  there  is  an  excess 
of  inflammable  matter,  its  accumulation  is  prevented  by  an  in- 
creased discharge  of  bile '. 

Another  very  important  secretion,  which  may  be  clas.sed 
under  the  head  of  the  resinous  bodies,  is  the  urea,  or  that  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  the  pecidiar  or  speciiic  ingredient  in 
the  urine.  The  urea  does  not  indeed  ])08sess  the  characters  of  a 
xesiii  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  as  tlie  biUary  matter,  but  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  this  class  than  to  any  of  the  rest.  It 
ought  probably  to  be  regarded  still  more  than  bile,  in  the  light 
of  an  excrementitious  substance'^;  for  although  it  may  servi* 

serve  in  the  animal  (jccoiiomy,  are  very  numerous,  but  as  they  ivtvt  for  the 
most  part,  quite  hypothetical,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  tlieni  in 
detail ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  lioerhaiive,  Pnelect.  §  99  cum  notis,  t. 
U  p.  213  et  scq.;  and  to  Haller,  Kl.  Phys.  xxiii.  3.  32.  .35. 

'  Dr.  Stoker  conceives,  **  that  the  chief  use  of  the  liver  is  to  bring  tlir 
faydro-caii)onous  principles  with  which  the  blood  in  the  vena  |>orta:is  charged 
more  nearly  to  the  state  of  fat,  thereby  rendering  the  blood  more  prepand 
fbr  the  changes  it  has  to  midergo  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  to  pn)vid(>  for  the 
due  supply  of  fat  in  different  parts  of  the  body."  To  illustrate  the  ojHTatiun 
of  the  liver,  he  compared  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  witii  that  from  ihcr 
vena  porta?,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  former  exhibited  some  indications 
of  the  presence  of  unctuous  matter,  which  were  not  observed  in  tlie  latter; 
Trans,  of  the  Assoc.  I'hys.  v.  i.  p.  163,  4.  TiiHlcmaim  and  Ginolin,  in 
their  researches  on  digestion,  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  oflect 
produced  on  this  function  by  tying  the  biliary  duct,  and  they  are  hence  led 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  primary  use  of  the  liver  in  the  animal 
<BConoroy.  This  is  supposed  to  consist  in  its  separating  from  the  venous 
blood  certain  suhstanc(>s,  which  contain  an  excess  of  carbon  and  iiydrogeii ; 
thus  fulfilling  a  function  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  re- 
move Uicse  elements  from  the  system  under  the  form  of  gas  and  vapour,  tlic 
liver  under  tliat  of  a  semi-fluid  substance.  There  is  also  this  essential  difference 
between  tlie  excretions  of  these  organs ;  the  first  are  similar  to  the  products 
of  combustion,  while  the  latter  are  still  combustible.  Recherches;  t.  ii.  p. 
00.    Dr.  Elliotson  maintains  a  similar  opinion  ;  Physiol,  p.  1U2,  3. 

'  Berzclius  supposes  that  there  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  body  a  pv- 
culiar  substance  which  is  formed  of  decayed  or  decomposed  animal  matter, 
united  to  lai'ticacid  or  to  some  of  the  lact^ites  ;  that  this  comiMmnd  is  tak«*ii 
up  by  the  absorbents,  carried  to  the  blood,  and  ailerwards  disdvdt'^v^A  \)^  vW 
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(Aher  secondary  purposes  in  the  oeeouomy,  Uicre  secuiB  sufficient 
teason  to  beKeve,  that  its  ])riniary  use  is  to  discliarge  firom  the 
system  a  quantity  of  matter  which  is  noxious,  or  at  least  supeit- 
fluous«  There  is  this  peculiarity  iu  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
urea,  that  it  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  kidney  is  the  outlet  provided  in  the 
constitution,  by  which  any  excess  of  nitrogen  is  removed,  or  its 
accumulation  prevented. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  discharged  in  the  form  of 
urea  is  so  considerable,  even  in  animals  whose  food  does  not 
essentially  contain  tliis  element,  that  we  arc  led  to  inquire  in  the 
first  place,  how  it  is  introduced  into  the  system,  and  secondly, 
what  purpose  can  be  sen-cd  by  its  introduction,  when  it  appean 
to  be  discharged  again  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  is  received 
While  it  was  thought  that  the  stomach  was  tlie  only  channd 
through  which  nitrogen  was  introduced,  there  was  great  diffi* 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  it  which  was  obtained  by 
the  gi'aminivorous  animals ;  but  Uiis  difficulty  is  at  least  dimi- 
nished, if  not  removed,  upon  the  supposition  that  nitrogen  may 
ho  absorbed  by  the  hnigs.  And  with  respect  to  the  second 
question,  it  may  bo  sufficient,  in  tins  place,  to  reply,  tliat  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  fibrin,  as  tlie  source  and  origin  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  scat  of  contractility,  it  was  of  the  first  im- 
])()rtance  to  have  a  supply  of  nitrogen  for  its  preparation,  and 
that  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  it  in  every  case  of  emergency, 
there  must  necessarily  be,  in  most  instances,  an  excess  of  it, 
which  excess  is  carried  off  by  the  kidney. 

The  ai)paratus  by  which  the  urea  is  secreted,  is  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  but  is  complicated  and  elaborate  in  its  struc- 
ture, containing  all  the  parts  that  are  ever  found  iu  the  composi- 
tion of  a  gland.  The  kidney,  like  the  liver,  may  be  classed 
among  the  compensating  organs,  or  among  those  which,  inde- 
pendently of  any  useful  office  which  they  may  habitually  per- 
Ibnn,  have  their  actions  occasionally  increased  for  the  ])urposc 
of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  other  parts.  Thus  when  a 
larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  received  into  the  stomach  thiin  can 
be  imbibed  by  the  absorbents,  the  residue  is  carried  off  by  the 
kidney ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the  usual  discharge  from  tlie 
lungs  or  the  skin  is  prevented  from  taking  place,  we  frequently 
observe  that  the  kidney  supplies  the  place  of  these  organs  . 

kidnoy  ;  View  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  16,  82.  We  mav  suppioso  this  sub- 
stance either  to  be  identical  with,  or  bear  a  near  relation  to  the  animal 
matter  which  is  in  the  serosity  of  tlie  blood.  Blumen}>ach  places  the  fluid  of 
perspiration  and  the  urine  in  the  same  class  of  excremcMititious  substances; 
Inst.  Phvs.  sect.  84. 

^  Lining  found  that  the  quantity  of  the  urine  in  summer  was  to  that  in 
winter,  taking,  in  each  case,  the  average  of  30  days,  as  1  to  2-03 ;  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1 74.'1,  p.  509.  The  pro|)ortion  f)f  the  urine  to  the  ix'rspiration  in 
July,  was  as  977  to  1941  ;  in  January,  ns  184Cto  1006;  Ibid,  for  1745,  p.  ^2). 
Stiirk  found  the  (|uantiry  of  urine  in  tlx.'  day,  to  that  in  the  night,  during 
evjiiiii  t/ijif.«,  to  he  in  t\ve  proY>otl\o\\  oV  a\w\\\  V*^  to  •2'7  ;  Works,  p.  178  j  but 
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Besides  the  urea,  the  urine  contains  several  other  substances, 
and  particularly  a  great  variety  of  salts,  both  earthy  and  neutral, 
which  will  belong  to  the  next  class  of  secretions  ^ 
-'V-Witli  respect  to  the  relation  which  the  urea  bears  to  the  other 
parts  of  tlio  blood,  before  we  can  form  any  decisive  conclusion 
<m  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  how  far  we  are 
to  admit  of  the  speculations  of  Berzelius,  and  of  the  conclusion 
which  Frevost  and  Dumas  deduce  from  their  experiments. 
''  The  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  to  ascertain  the  na- 
tme  of  the  changes  which  arc  effected  in  the  blood  by  secretion, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  removed  the  kidneys  from  a  living  ani- 
ual.  The  operation  was  not  productive  of  any  immediate  injury 
to  the  functions,  but  in  a  few  days  various  morbid  symptoms 
arose,  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
ajrstem.  Tlie  blood  was  carefully  examined  after  death,  and 
was  found  to  contain  a  much  greater  quantity  than  ordinary  of 
die  animal  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  se- 
roaity,  and  by  subjecting  this  substance  to  the  action  of  various 
IB-agents,  and  also  by  reducing  it  to  its  ultimate  elements,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  exactly  resembled  urea,  so  as  to  lead  tlie  autliors 
to  conclude  ^^  that  the  urea  of  the  blood  is  identical  witli  that  of 
the  urine."'' 

his  cxperimente  were  performed  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  we 
can  scarcely  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  them.  He  found  the  per- 
sphation  during  the  day  to  be  rather  greater  in  weight  than  the  urine,  while, 
dimng  the  night,  its  weight  was  not  half  that  of  the  urine;  Ibid. 

>  For  the  composition  of  urine,  see  appendix.  No.  2,  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

'  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t,  xxiii.  p.  90  et  scq. ;  Quart.  Journ.  ▼.  xvi.  p.  1 19 
et  seq.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  urea  procured  from  the  blood  of 
one  of  the  dogs  that  had  had  the  kidneys  extirpated  : 

Nitrogen 42-28 

Carbon 18'23 

H\Tlrogeu 9-89 

Oxygen 29  (55 

10000 

This  does  not  differ  very  much  from  Dr.  Prout's  analysis  of  urea : 

Nitrogen 46G6 

CarlMin 19*99 

Hydrogen 6*60 

Oxygen 2G"66 

99-97 
Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  v.  viii.  p.  535. 

Of  the  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  obt^iining  urea  in  a  state  of 
parity,  those  of  Dr.  Prout,  in  this  pa[)er,  and  of  Berzelius  ;  Journ.  Roy.  Inst. 
V.  i.  p.  401 ;  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect.  Wc  have  some  useful 
observations  on  the  subject  by  Wohler,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  xliii.  p.  64  et  set]. ; 
and  by  Dumas,  Ibid.  t.  xliv.  p.  273  et  seq.  From  the  recently  published 
nnmber  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Keview,  p.  592,  3,  we  learn  that 
these  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  some  that  have  been  performed  by 
Tiedcmann,  Gmelin,  and  Mitscherlich. 

I  may  observe,  with  respect  to  the  result  of  the  experiments  oC  'Pic\o«\.qxv^ 
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llic  cxperimeuts  of  the  Grcnovese  phjsiologisUy  which  seem 
to  be  countenanced  by  8ome  lately  performed  at  Tubingen', 
would  lead  U8  to  tlie  opinion,  that  the  serosity  is  the  part  of 
the  blood  from  which  the  urea  is  more  particularly  derivedy  or 
rather  that  these  substances  are  nearly  identical,  so  as  to  gi\*€ 
the  kidney  the  mere  office  of  separating  the  urea  from  the  mass 
of  blood,  in  which  it  existed  ready  formed  \  I  conceive  that 
the  facts  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  however  valuable  and 
interesting,  will  scarcely  entitle  us  to  go  the  full  length  of  this 
conclusion,  but  still  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  an  intimate 
relation  subsists  between  the  serosity  of  the  blood  and  the  urea. 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Prout  for  some  very  curious  observations 
respecting  the  connexion  between  the  urine  and  the  digestive 
organs,  which  show  in  how  great  a  degree  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  former  dq)end  upon  the  condition  of  the  latter; 
but  these  will  be  considered  with  more  propriety  in  the  next 
chapter*. 

The  cenimcu,  or  ear-wax,  as  it  is  tenncd,  would  appear,  from 
the  analysis  of  Vauquclin,  to  have  a  relation  to  tlie  resinous  se- 
cretions *" ;  and  there  are  some  substances  derived  from  diA'eivnt 

Dumas,  that  llaller  maintains  the  possibility  of  urine  being  produced  after 
the  destruction  of  the  kidney ;  £1.  Pliys.  vii.  1 . .  9.  Dr.  Davy  informs  us  tlut 
urea  has  been  found  in  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  human  foetus;  PliiU  Trans,  for 
1835,  p.  535,  note.  See  also  Dr.  Lec*s  observations  on  the  functions  of  the 
fetal  kidney ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  xix.  p.  238  et  seq. 

1  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xii.  p.  473  et  seq. 

^  Berard  remarks  that  the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  have  for  its  object 
the  separation  of  the  excess  of  azote  from  the  blood,  as  respiration  separttes 
from  It  the  excess  of  carbon ;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  v.  p.  296.  It  is  an  id- 
genious  observation  of  Bcrzelius,  to  which  Dr.  rrout  is  dLoposed  to  consent, 
that  one  great  purpose  which  is  served  by  the  kidney,  is  the  acictifiaition  oif 
the  constituents  of  the  blood;  Inquiry,  p.  30,  1.  AdeLon  considers  the 
excretion  of  the  urine  as  the  process  whicli  serves  to  purify  the  blood ; 
Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  526  et  seq.,  see  also  the  art.  *'  Urine,'*  by  Andral  Sk, 
Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xxi.  p.  75  qt  seq.,  where  we  have  an  account  of  the  cluuifics 
which  the  urine  experiences  in  various  morbid  states  of  the  s^'stem ;  mo 
••  Urinaire,"  by  Adelon,  ibid.  p.  64  et  seq.,  for  remarks  on  the  secretion  of 
urine.  We  are  informed  tliat  Wohlcr  has  succeeilcd  in  forming  a  substance 
exactly  resembling  urea  by  treating  cymiite  of  silver  with  sal-ammoniac; 
Brewster's  Jouni.  v.  iii.  p.  33.  Dr.  Willis  remarks  that  the  kidney  is  tlic 
organ  which  is  specifically  adapted  to  the  depuration  of  the  system ;  Art. 
**  Animal,*'  in  Cyc.  of  Anat.  p.  140. 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Chossat  for  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  urinaiy 
function,  consisting;  principally  of  a  valuable  series  of  statical  experimenti. 
With  respect  to  tne  physiological  relations  of  urine,  he  conceives  that  the 
urea  is  immediately  formed  from  the  chyle,  and  tliat  the  cliange  is  efiected  by 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  carbone,  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs. 
Magendie's  Journ.  t.  ▼.  p.  65  et  seq.  Upon  this  hypothesis  I  may  remark, 
that  although  we  must  suppose,  that  both  the  urea  and  the  carbone  ore 
to  be  referred  to  the  chyle,  as  their  original  source,  yet  that  it  appears  to 
disregard  tlie  primary  use  of  the  chyle,  viz.,  the  nutrition  and  re|iaratioo 
of  the  system. 

^  Fourcroy,  System,  by  Nicholson,  v.  ix.  451  et  seq.  ;  Thomson,  Cheoi. 

V.  iv.  p.  523.     We  have  a  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Haygiurth  on  this  subject 

the  principal  object  of  wVucVi  is  to  voviiv  out  U\e  best  means  of  didodgiiig  it 
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species  of  animals,  as  civet,  musk,  and  castor,  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  \  We  must  also  refer  to  this  class  the 
peculiar  substance  which  was  first  pointed  out  as  a  disUucl 
animal  principle  by  Houelle,  and  was  afterwards  more  accu- 
rately examined,  by  Thenard,  and  named  by  him  osmazomc  ^. 
It  was  originally  procured  from  the  muscular  fibre,  of  which  it 
forms  one  of  the  com]x>nent  parts,  and  appears  to  be  that  ingre- 
dient upon  which  the  peculiar  flavour  ana  odour  of  the  flcsli  of 
animals  principally  depends '.  According  to  some  experiments, 
of  which  we  have  the  detail  in  three  dissertations  lately  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen,  by  Gsell,  Gmelin,  and  Wienholt  ^,  osmazome 
in  found  in  most  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  solids 
as  fluids,  although  in  very  different  proportions.  It  was  found 
by  Gsell  to  be  much  more  copious  in  the  muscles  than  in  the 
bones  and  tendons,  and  in  tlie  muscles  of  old,  than  in  those 
of  young  animals.  Gmelin's  experiments  were  particularly 
directed  to  the  composition  of  the  kidney;  he  examined  this 
organ  in  the  luunan  subject,  in  the  ox,  and  in  the  rat,  and  the 
result  was,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  osmazome  was,  in 
all  cases,  detected  in  the  different  parts  of  it,  along  with  various 
neutral  and  earthv  salts. 

Wienholt  extended  his  examination  to  otlier  parts  of  the  body, 
and  found  them  all  to  contain  certain  portions  of  this  substance. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  his  results  are  on  the  compara- 
tive quantity  of  osmazome,  prociu'cd  from  blood  as  taken  from 
different  vessels;  the  greatest  quantity  was  obtained  from  tlie 
vena  portas,  a  smaller  quantity  from  the  vena  cava,  and  least  of 
all  from  the  aorta.  He  seems  to  consider  the  animal  matter  in 
the  serosity  as  a  compound  of  osmazome  and  urea,  an  opinion 
which  nearly  coincides  with  that  maintained  by  Prevost  and 
Dumas ^  lliis  view  of  the  subject  to  a  certain  extent,  coun- 
tenances the  idea  of  Berzelius,  that  the  serosity  consists  of 
decomposed  matter,  which  is  carried  into  the  blood-vessels,  in 
order  to  be  afterwards  removed  from  the  system,  while  it  tends 
to  tlirow  some  doubt  upon  tlie  correctness  of  the  deductions 
made  by  I'revost  and  Dumas  from  their  experiments,  as  far  as 
respects  the  theory  of  secretion  generally  ^ 

Irom  the  ear  when  it  has  ncciimiilatcd  there  in  an  excessive  quantity ;  we 
should  be  induced  from  hi^  <  xperiments  to  conchide  that  a  considenible 
proportion  of  it  consists  of  a  mucous  substance,  depending,  liowevcr,  for  its 
fpecific  properties  upon  u  body  resembling  the  resin  of  the  bile  ;  Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  v.  iv.  p.  108  et  seq. 

>  Thomson,  Cliem.  v.  iv.  p.  441  et  seq.;  Thenard,  Cln'm.  t.  iii.  p.  777 
etieq. 

■  Thomson,  Cliem.  v.  iv.  p.  423 ;  Henrj',  Elem.  v,  ii.  p.  463. 

*  Benelius,  however,  doubts  whether  osmazome  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  proximate  principle;  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  compound  of 
mimal  matter  with  lactate  of  soda;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  iii.  p.  201,  note. 

*  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xii.  p.  47**^  et  seq. 

*  Ann.  dc  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  xxiii.  p.  94. 

*  The  observations  of  Jacobsou  referred  to  al)ove,  p.  501,  on  the  compara- 
tive anatomy  of  the  venous  system  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  Vend  to  ^\ont^ 
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The  eighth  and  last  class  of  secretions  are  the  saline,  a  very 
numerous  set  of  bodies,  which  are  foiind  dispersed  over  eveiy 
part  of  the  system,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  almost  all  its 
constituents.  Tliey  consist  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral  and 
earthy  salts  ^  Tlje  most  important  of  these,  both  from  the 
quantity  in  which  it  exists,  and  its  uses  in  the  system,  is  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  constitutes  tlie  earthy  matter  of  the 
bones,  giving  them  their  hardness  and  soUdity,  and  composing 
a  large  part  of  their  substance ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bones,  the  fluids  generally  contain  more  saline  matter  than  the 
solids.  A  certain  quantity  of  salts  is  always  present  in  the 
blood,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  class  of  albuminous  secre- 
tions contains  nearly  the  same  kind  of  salts,  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  this,  as  1  remarked  above,  without  any  exact 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  animal  matter.  The  ])roponiou  of 
saline  matter  that  is  attached  to  the  solid  albuminous  secretions 
and  to  the  gelatinous,  is  much  smaller ;  the  pure  oleaginons 
secretions  appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  any  saline  impreg- 
nation, while,  on  the  contrary,  the  compound  oleaginous  secre- 
tions contain  it  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  found  still  more 
pl(?ntifully  in  the  resinous  secretions,  and  more  especially  con- 
nected with  the  urea,  in  tlie  urine,  where  we  meet  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  salts,  and  where,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bones,  the  saline  substances  exist  in  the  greatest  proportion  of 
any  ])art  of  the  body. 

it  has  been  su])posed  that  a  reference  to  the  nature  and 

that  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  the  kid* 
hey»  and  mi^zht  lead  us  to  suppose  that  these  organs  are  both  of  them  rattier 
excrementitious  than  secretory.  That  there  is  some  connexion  between  the 
functions  of  the  liver  and  the  kidney  seems  to  be  proved  !)y  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance stated  by  Mr.  Rose;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  v.  p.  424.  .7;  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Henry,  ibid.  v.  vi.  p,  392,  3 ;  that  in  heiiatitis  there  is  no  urea  se- 
creted by  the  kidney.  Should  this  be  found  to  be  a  general  occurrence,  it 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the  secretion  of  the  bile 
is  a  preliminary  step  to  that  of  the  urea,  but  we  do  not  possess  any  data, 
either  anatomical  or  pathological,  which  am  enable  us  to  determine  how  tliis 
preliminary  change  is  effected. 

1  The  following  acids  are  generally  recognized  as  entering  into  the  compo- 
sition of  animal  substances,  for  the  most  ptu-t,  however,  in  combination  with 
an  alkaline  or  earthy  basis ;  the  phosiihoric,  the  muriatic,  the  sulphuric,  the 
fluoric,  the  lithic,  the  lactic,  the  benzoic,  the  carbonic,  and  the  oxalic,  as  ex- 
isting in  certain  species  of  urinary  calculi.  To  these  we  may  add  some  otiwrs 
of  more  doubtful  existence,  such  as  the  rosacic  and  the  amniotic  ;  Leibig  has 
also  announced  the  existence  of  a  new  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  hippuric ;  Ann.  Chim,  et  Phys.  t.  xliii.  p.  188  et  seq. 
There  are  other  acids  which  we  obUiin  in  our  examination  of  animal  substances, 
as  the  prussic,  and  the  mucic,  but  which  appear  to  be  generated  during  tlie 
process.  Soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  are  all  found  in  the  animal  fluids,  the 
soda  alone  in  the  uncombined  state.  Of  the  earths,  h'me  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant ;  magnc^sia  is  found  in  small  quantity,  and  also  silex.  Sulphur,  plios- 
phorus,  iron,  and,  according  to  Vauquelin,  Nicholson's  Joum.  v.  xv.  p.  145, 
mangmiese,  appear  also  to  exist  in  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  animad  body, 
wln'ch,  although  not  properly  saline,  may  be  conveniently  pkiced  in  this  class, 
in  consequence  of  their  relation  lo  i\\e  sb\is. 
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quantity  of  the  saline  substances  that  are  found  in  the  secrc- 
(iousy  wight  enable  us  to  form  a  natural  classification  of  them, 
vfhich  would  throw  some  light  on  the  mode  of  their  production, 
and  even  on  the  nature  of  secretion  in  general.  Upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  this  kind,  Berzelius  divided  all  Uiesc  bodies  into  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  tlie  first  being  always  essentially  alkaline, 
and  the  latter  acid' ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  would  exclude  many 
substances  to  which  the  title  of  secretion  strictly  belongs.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  we  can  lay  down  any  arrangement 
of  this  description,  which  will  apply  to  all  the  substances  in 
question,  but  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  foundation  for  a  division 
of  them  into  four  classes :  L  Those  that  are  nearly  witliout  any 
mixture  of  salts ;  2.  Those  which  possess  a  definite  quantity  of 
salts,  and  this  different  from  what  exists  in  the  blood ;  3.  TIiosc 
containing  salts,  similar  both  in  their  nature  and  quantity  to 
those  in  tlie  blood ;  and  4.  Such  as  contain  salts  difiereut  from 
those  in  the  blood,  and  which  are  also  variable  in  quantity. 
The  fiit,  the  saliva,  the  fluid  discharged  from  the  serous  mem- 
branes, and  the  urine,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  each  of 
these  cUvisions.  If  we  inquire  in  what  way  we  are  to  connect 
the  constitution  of  these  substances  with  tlie  supposed  mode  of 
their  production,  we  may  consider  the  two  first,  as  tlie  efiect  of 
proper  secretion,  where  a  substance  that  did  not  previously 
exist  is  elaborated  by  the  action  of  the  vessels ;  the  tliird,  of 
transudation,  where,  in  consequence  of  an  operation  that  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  mechanical,  a  certain  portion  of  the  blood 
is,  by  a  kind  of  filtration,  strained  off  fi-om  the  mass  ;  while  the 
ibiuth  will  constitute  the  excretions,  substances  which  consist 
of  the  residual  mass  of  the  blood,  after  the  secretions  and  trans- 
udations have  been  removed  fi"om  it.  If  we  apply  this  principle 
to  the  secretions  as  we  have  found  tliem  actually  to  exist,  wo 
must  consider  the  solid  albuminous,  the  gelatinous,  and  the 
simple  oleaginous,  as  the  only  substances  belonging  to  the  first 
class  ;  the  mucous,  the  fibrinous,  and  the  compound  oleaginous 
to  the  second ;  the  liquid  albuminous  will  belong  to  the  third ; 
while  the  aqueous  and  the  resinous  will  be  placed  in  the  fourth. 
A  very  curious  and  important  physiological  question  here 
presents  itself  respecting  the  origin  of  these  salts,  and  more 
especially  concerning  tlie  earth  of  bones,  w'hethcr  it  is  actually 
formed  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
ceived into  the  system  along  with  the  aliment,  and  after  being 
ccmyeyed  into  tlie  blood  is  separated  from  it,  and  gradually  ac- 
cumulated in  the  different  organs  of  which  it  afterwards  forms 
a  constituent  part.  The  question  becomes  particularly  interest- 
ing as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  some  of  the  inferior  orders 
of  animals,  and  the  connexion  which  they  have  with  certain 
geological  phenomena.  A  great  proportion  of  the  substance  of 
several  of  the  testacea  and  Crustacea,  consists  of  carbonate  of 

»  View  of  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  61,  2. 
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lime,  and  it  appears  probable  that  many  of  the  large  calca- 
rcoim  stmta  wliicli  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  liave 
originated  from  tlic  detritus  or  decomposition  of  these  animals. 
We  are  ihen  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  origin  of  this 
lime  ?  Did  it  exist  in  some  other  form  previous  to  the  creation 
of  these  animals,  did  Uicy  receive  it  into  their  system  and  or- 
ganize its  particles,  so  as  to  mould  it  into  their  shells  and  crusts, 
or  have  their  digestive  and  secreting  organs  the  power  of  ac- 
tually generating  lime  ?  llic  former  opinion  is  the  one  that 
a])])ears  the  most  obvious,  and  accords  the  best  with  our  ideas 
of  the  usual  operations  of  nature ;  but  it  is  rendered  impro- 
bable from  the  immense  quantity  of  matter  which  the  animals 
must  have  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  conceive  in  what  state  the  lime  could  have  existed  previous 
to  its  recei)tion  into  their  system. 

The  same  kind  of  question  occurs  with  respect  to  vegetables, 
and  although  they  differ  so  essentially  from  animals  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  extend  the  analogy  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  yet  in  this  particular  point,  they  appear  to  be  placed  in 
precisely  a  similar  situation.  A  considerable  part  of  the  solid 
matter  of  vegetables  consists  of  carbon,  and  they  also  contain 
small  quantities  of  various  earths  and  metals,  but  as  these  sub- 
stances are  insoluble  in  water,  which  is  the  only  medium  through 
which  plants  are  supposed  to  obUiin  their  nourishment,  it  has 
been  asked,  how  are  they  procured  by  the  plants  ?  Arc  they 
suspended  in  a  state  of  minute  division  in  the  water  which  is 
absorbed  by  their  vessels  ?  can  thev  be  derived  from  tlie  atmo- 
sphere  ?  or  do  the  plants  actually  generate  them  ?  The  ques- 
tion, as  it  respects  both  animals  and  vegetables,  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  resolved  by  direct  ex]>eriment. 

A  set  of  experiments  were  performed  on  this  subject  by  Vaii- 
quelin.  They  consisted  in  ascertaining  the  exact  quantity  of 
earthy  matter  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  shell 
of  the  eggs,  and  also  of  the  excrement  of  fowls;  he  carefully 
analyzed  the  food  which  tliey  received,  so  as  to  learn  precisely 
the  quantity  of  earthy  or  saline  matter  which  it  could  derive 
from  this  source,  and  then  compared  this  with  the  quantity  of 
lime  and  other  earths  which  was  found  in  the  egg  shells  or  the 
excrements  \  Another  train  of  experiments  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Prout.  He  examined,  \i-itli  his  usual  accuracy,  the  compo- 
sition of  recent  eggs,  ascertained  the  nature  and  amount  of  their 
elements,  and  compared  these  with  the  composition  of  eggs 
after  incubation,  when  the  chick  was  fully  developed.     There 

^  He  examined  the  relation  which  tiiese  quantities  bore  to  each  other  ia 
the  male  and  female,  and  in  the  latter  during  the  [xiriod  of  laying  her  ^g^, 
and  other  analogous  circumstances,  and  was  led  to  draw  the  tollowing  con* 
elusion :  that  a  quantity  of  lime  had  been  formed  by  the  digestion  and  tne  as- 
similation of  the  oats  ;  that  a  portion  of  phosplioric  acid  hao  also  been  formed : 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  produced  ;  sind  that  a 
Bmall  quantity  of  silex  had  disappeared ;  Ann,  de  Cliim.  t.  xxix.  p.  3  et  teq. 
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are  considerable  difficulties  attending  experiments  of  this  kind, 
luul  they  require  a  degree  of  continued  accuracy  which  few  in- 
dividuals are  disposed  to  devote  to  them  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
two  chemists  above  mentioned,  no  deficiency  of  this  kind  can 
be  suspected,  and  in  both  cases  the  results  appeared  to  indicate 
that  the  animal  had  acquired  a  greater  quantity  of  earthy  matter 
than  could  be  accounted  for,  except  by  supposing  that,  in 
some  way,  a  ])orti<)n  of  it  had  been  developed  by  the  vital 
powers'. 

The  experiments  on  vegetables  wore  conducted  upon  similar 
principles ;  the  com])osilion  of  certtiin  plants,  seeds,  or  bulbs, 
was  accurately  ascerUiined ;  they  were  placed  in  distilled  water, 
or  planted  in  clean  washed  sand,  sulphur,  or  some  substance 
whence  they  could  not  be  sup])osed  to  derive  any  extraneous 
matter,  and  were  moistened  with  distilled  water.  After  they 
had  grown  for  some  time  they  were  carefully  analyzed,  and  a 
comparison  wfis  made  of  the  elements  which  they  contained 
Ijcfore  aud  after  their  germination  and  growth.  Tlie  results  of 
these  experiments,  like  the  former,  seemed  to  prove  that  tlie  so- 
lid matter  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  vegetables, 
in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  their  growth  must,  in  part  at 
least,  have  been  produced  by  some  action  of  the  vital  powers, 
and  could  not  have  been  obtained  ab  extra.  For  although  it 
might  be  possible,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  to  refer  the  whole  of  the  carbon  to  tlic  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  as  dissolved  in  the  water  employed,  or  diffused 
through  tlie  atmosphere  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
although  a  part  of  the  earthy  matter  which  was  found  in  them 
might  be  derived  from  tlie  soil,  and  suspended  in  the  fluid 
which   entered  into    their  vessels;    it    seems    very   diflicult, 

*  Prof.  Bcrzelius,  referring  to  Vauqiielin's  experiments,  unhesitatingly  con- 
cludes, that  the  earthy  substances,  wliich  are  cvacuatfxl  by  the  animals, 
"  must  be  capable  of  being  composed  or  decomijosed,  as  occasion  rc^quires, 
by  the  processes  of  organic  chemistry;"  View,  p.  73  et  seq.  Dr.  Prout  is  led 
to  thinK  that  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones  of  the  chick  '*  does  not  pre-exist 
in  the  recent  eg;;"  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  399.  The  average  quantity  of 
lime  in  the  shells  of  eggs  was  found  to  vary  so  much,  that  it  appeared  im- 
possible to  determine  positively  whether  the  earth  was  derived  from  this 
source  by  chemical  analysis ;  but  he  observes,  there  are  **  very  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  earthy  matter  is  not  derived  from  the  sliell."  He, 
however,  adds,  with  philosophic  caution,  '*  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  assert  that  the  earth  is  not  derived  from  the  shell ;  because,  in  this 
case,  the  only  alternative  lefl  me  is  to  assert,  that  it  is  formed  by  transmutation 
from  other  matter ;  an  assertion  which  I  confess  myself  not  bold  enough  to 
make  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however  strongly  I  may  be  in- 
dined  to  believe  that,  within  certain  limits,  this  power  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  ciqiabilities  of  the  vital  energies ;"  p.  400.  The  experiments  of  For- 
dyoe»  in  which  gold  fish  were  kept  in  water  that  was  supposed  to  be  pure, 
and  by  being  merely  supplied  with  air,  not  only  lived  for  many  months,  but 
increased  very  consider£d)ly  in  size,  prove  that  the  functions  of  these  animals 
may  be  maintained  in  a  perfect  and  healthy  state  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  merely  by  means  of  atmospheric  air  and  water,  but  they  do  not  exactly 
bear  upon  the  question  discussed  in  the  text ;  Treatise  on  Dig^c^t..  \).  1^«  .^» 
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if  not  impossible,  to  explain  the  whole  of  it  upon  this  prin- 
ciple *. 

Of  the  nature  of  any  powers  which  could  produce  such  an 
effect  as  that  described  above,  or  even  of  tlieir  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  tlie  case  now  under  consideration,  we  are  altogether 
ignorant,  but  should  future  experiments  confirm  tlie  results  of 
those  that  have  been  hitherto  performed,  and  compel  us  to 
adopt  this  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  are 
tlic  possible  modes  by  which  such  extraordinary  operations  can 
be  effected.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  would  be 
premature  to  enter  into  any  long  discussion  upon  the  subject; 
1  shall  merely  remark,  that  there  appear  to  be  only  three  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  modes.  Either  some  of  the  bodies,  which 
we  su])pose  to  be  elements,  as  for  example,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
or  carbon,  are  in  reality  coni])ounds,  and  are  decomposed  by 
the  ])owers  of  life ;  or  these  powers  are  ca])able  of  converting 
the  elements  into  each  other ;  or,  in  the  tliird  place,  there  is  a 
creation  of  absolutely  new  matter.  The  fir8?t  of  these  suppo- 
sitions is  in  itself  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  altliough  it 
appears  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  numerous  facts  of  the 
most  decisive  nature,  yet,  on  the  contnury,  there  arc  certain 
analogies  which  seem  rather  to  fiivour  it.  But  the  further 
consideration  of  this  question  will  more  ])roperly  belong  to  the 
subject  of  digestion. 

Sect.  3.     Of  the  Theory  of  Secretion. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  theory  of 
secretion.  The  speculations  that  have  been  formed  upon  tins 
subject  are  very  numerous,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  five 
heads :  that  secretion  is  a  species  of  fermentation  ;  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  immediate  agency  of  what  is  termed  the  vital 
principle ;  that  the  secretions  arc  separated  from  the  blood  by 
a  mechanical  process ;  that  they  are  produced  by  a  chemical 
action  either  of  extraneous  bodies  upon  the  blood,  or  of  the 

*  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  iis  a  very  good  summary  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  performed  on  this  subject  in  his  sectit>n  on  the  "food  of  plants;" 
Chem.  V.  iv.  p.  320  et  seq.  Trie  conjoint  evidence  of  the  experiments  of 
Braconnot,  Shrader,  and  Einhof,  seems  to  prove  that  we  cannot  account  for 
the  introduction  of  the  constituents  of  vegetabU^s  from  the  soil  or  water  with 
wliich  they  are  in  contact.  Bracoiniot  appctirs  to  have  conducted  his  opera- 
tions with  great  attention  to  accuracy.  He  concludes  that  *'  organic  ioioe. 
aided  by  solar  ligiit,  developes  in  plants  substances  which  have  been  reggitled 
simple,  suc)i  as  earths,  alkalies,  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  perbaps 
azote;"  Ann.  Chim.  t.  Ixi.  p.  187  et  seq.  Saussure  conceives  tliat  he 
experiments  prove  that  plants,  during  their  growth,  acquire  an  additiooal 
quantity  of  carbon,  1)ut  he  supposes  that  they  procure  it  from  the  airs 
Researches,  p.  50.. 3.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Daubeny  on  this  subject  tend 
to  show,  that  plants  exercise  a  kind  of  selection  in  the  materials  tluit  aff 
presented  to  them,  but  they  do  not  countenance  the  opinion,  that  they 
actually  generate  the  substances  in  question  ;  Lond.  et  Edin.  Jourq.  ▼.  iv. 
p.  52,  3. 
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cOMtitucnts  of  the  blood  upon  each  other ;  and  lastly,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
influence. 

It  will  not  be  nccessaiy  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of 
tbtf  doctrine  of  fermentation  considered  as  explaining  the  nature 
of  secretion.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
advanced  by  Vanhelinont^  and  was  adopted  by  Sylvius^  Willis, 
BisA  by  the  chemical  physiologists  gencr^dly  of  the  sixteenth  and 
serenteenth  centuries'.  Eiich  gland  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiar  species  of  fermentation,  which  assimilated  to  its  own 
nature  the  blood  that  passed  tlirough  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
vinous  and  the  acetous  fennentations.  But  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark,  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
ferments  in  the  different  glands,  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  the 
acfipn  of  the  glands,  or  the  series  of  changes  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  fluids  that  pass  through  them,  resembles  any 
kind  of  fermentation  with  which  wc  are  acquainted.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  when  we  come  to  inquire  a  little  more  minutely  into 
the  nature  of  this  hyj^othesis,  as  proposed  by  the  chemical 
physiologists  of  the  seventeenth,  or  even  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  shall  find  that  it  may  in  fact  be 
reAoIred  into  a  mere  chomical  change  of  the  blood  into  the 
secreted  fluid,  for  they  used  the  terra  fermentation  in  a  much 
more  extensive,  or  rather  vague  manner,  than  it  is  employed  in 
the  present  day,  applying  it  to  any  change  which  is  effected  in 
the  elementar}'  constitution  of  the  substance  operated  upon, 
when  it  is  produced  without  the  visible  interposition  of  external 
agents,  or  by  the  action  of  its  constituents  upon  each  other'. 

Nor  shall  we  find  the  hypothesis  of  the  animists  more  satis* 
factor}'.  It  was  zealously  defended  by  the  Stahliaus  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ancl  has  been  received  in  our  times,  at 
least  witli    certain    modificaticms,  by   J.    ITraiter*,    Darwin, 

I  1  do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  Vauhelniont  any  direct  attempt  to  form 
A  tfaeorv  of  secretion,  but  there  are  many  passages  in  which  it  may  be  fairly 
■scribed  to  him  by  implication.  Among  others  1  may  adduce  tlie  following: 
"  Quomodo  fermentum  transmutationum  parens  sit,  non  melius,  quam  per 
I^^rotechniom  inveni.  Cognovi  enim,  quoties  corpus  dividitur  in  subtiliorei 
■tomos,  quam  suae  substantive  ferat  exigentia,  continuo  etiam  sequi  corporiii 
Kfliiif  traosmutotionem,  excepto  elemento.  Quatenus  haustum  fermentum, 
■iripieDS  pnefatos  atomos,  eos  alieno  sui  charactere  imbuit,  in  cujus  suscep- 
tSone  fiuDt  divisiones  partium,  quas  partium  heterogeneitates,  et  divisiones, 
mbhitio  materis  consequitur;"  taken  from  the  treatise,  "Imago  fermenti 
nOBiBKnat  maasum  semine  ;**  Ortus  Med.  p.  93.  §  23. 

■  I&Ber,  El.  Phys.  \ii.  3.  28. 

'  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  term  fermentation  is  employed  by  Willis  and 
Mafowi  see  the  Treatise  de  Fermentatione  by  the  former,  and  various 
pHH^I^  in  the  essays  of  the  latter.  Cole,  however,  had  a  more  correct  and 
acfaite  idea  of  the  nature  of  fermentation:  De  Secret,  c.  9.  p.  32. 

^  Mr.  Abemethy's  sixth  lecture  may  be  perused,  as  an  excellent  illustration 
of  what  has  been  already  noticed,  the  error  of  supposing  that  we  have  obtain- 
ed any  real  insight  into  a  subject,  merely  bv  empfoying  a  new  phrasoolng^^- ; 
particularly  p.  244,  5. 
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BUimenbach,  Bicliat  and  others  ^  and  maj  perhaps  be  regaxdetl 
as  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  London  scnool.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing its  general  reception,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient  to  reCar 
to  what  I  have  already  said  respecting  the  vital  principle  and 
its  supposed  operations ;  we  have  no  independent  evidence  of 
its  existence,  nor  have  we  any  conception  of  the  mode  of  its 
operattion,  or  of  the  general  laws  hy  which  it  is  directed '• 

The  three  remaining  hypotheses  of  secretion  it  ^ill  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  more  in  detail,  as  they  each  of  them  profess  to 
be  founded  u]>ou  direct  facts  and  experiments,  and  as  their  re- 
spective sup])oi*ters  have  attempted  to  point  out  tlie  mode  iu 
which  they  operate.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  chemical  phy- 
siologists began  to  be  exploded,  and  those  of  Uie  mechanical 
scliool  come  into  vogue,  the  function  of  secretion  was  explained 
.by  sii])posing  that  tlie  glands  acted  like  filtres.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  secretions  were  already  formed  in  the  blood, 
and  that  when  it  arrived  at  the  sectetory  vessels,  the  various 
substances  were  mechanically  strained  from  the  mass.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  hypothesis  was  the  difficulty  iu  con- 
ceiving how  mere  filtration  could  separate  so  many  substances 
from  one  fluid;  but  in  order  to  meet  this  objection  two  speca- 
lations  were  proposed,  for  one  of  which  it  seems  that  we  are 
indebte<l  to  Descartes,  and  the  other  to  Leibnitz.  The  first  of 
these  philosophers  ])roposcd  the  whimsical  and  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous supposition,  that  the  particles  of  Uie  various  secreted 
substances  were  of  different  figures,  and  that  tlie  pores  of  the 
glands  possessed  the  same  figures,  each  gland  tlierefore  allowing 
those  particles  to  pass  through  it  which  possessed  the  same  fi- 
gures with  its  own  pores  ^    The  hypothesis  of  Leibnitz,  al- 

*  Darwin's  "Animal  Appetency,"  Zoonomia,  Sect.  37.  §  2.  v.  1.  p.  463; 
Blunienbach's  "  Vita  Propria,"  Inst.  Pliysiol.  Sect.  32.  §  4/6.  p.  253,  and 
Bicliat's  **  Vie  Propre,"  Anat.  gen.  systeme  glanduleux,  art.  3.  |  2.  t.  2.  p. 
G37  ct  seq.,  may  be  ranked  among  those  mysterious  doctrines,  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  controvert  by  saying  that  these  supposed  agents  have  never  been 
])rovcd  to  exist,  and  arc  at  the  same  time  incomprehensible.  Bichat*  how- 
ever, endeavours  to  show  that  the  power  of  tlie  nerves  is  not  directly  essen- 
tial to  secretion ;  ubi  supra,  p.  C24.  .7;  also  Anat.  gen.  t.  iv.  p.  604 .'.6. 

"  See  p.  402.  There  is  a  considerable  approach  to  the  doctrines  of  thr 
animists  in  Dumas'  opinions  respecting  secretion ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  33  et  seq.; 
his  chapter  on  secretion  may,  however,  be  perused  with  advantage*  as  con- 
taining on  interesting  sketch  of  the  various  hypotlieses  tliat  have  been  fonned 
on  the  subject.  Perhaps  also  we  ought  to  refer  the  hypothetical  opiDioa« 
which  Kicherand  maintains  respecting  secretion  to  this  head,  although  be 
supposes  that  the  nerves  arc  the  immediate  agents.  He  says,  thai  the 
nerves  give  to  eacli  of  the  glands,  "a  peculiar  sensibility,  by  means  of  whkb 
they  dis(U)ver  in  the  blood  which  the  vessels  bring  to  them,  the  materials  of 
the  fluid  which  they  are  destined  to  secrete,  and  these  they  appropriate  to 
themselves  by  a  real  selection.  Besides,  the  nerves  communicate  to  than  a 
peculiar  mode  of  activity,  the  exercise  of  which  makes  those  separsted 
elements  undergo  a  peculiar  composition,  and  bestows  on  the  fluid  which  is 
the  product  of  it,  specific  qualities  always  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  ihe 
mode  of  action  of  which  it  is  the  result."     Physiol,  p.  248. 

»  De  Homine,  p.  18,  §  U.  et  de  Form.  FaHus,  p.  212,  5  25. 
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though  equally  unsupported  by  facts,  is  less  palpably  absurd ; 
he  compared  the  glands  to  filtfes  which  had  their  pores  sa- 
turated with  their  own  peculiar  substance,  so  as  to  admit  of 
this  substance  alone  passing  through  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  the  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  paper  saturated  with  oil 
prevents  the  passage  of  water,  and  vice  versa '.^ 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  secretions  was  gra- 
dually advanced,  and  when  the  improved  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry  taught  us  to  reject  such  purely  conjectural  speculations, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  examine  a  little  more  minutely  into 
the  circumstances  which  might  be  supposed  to  operate  in  the 
production  of  the  secretion,  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  the  secretory  organs.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  mechanical  doctrines  continued  to  prevail  among  the 
most  enlightened  physiologists,  and  both  Boerhaave^  and 
Haller'  uiaintained  opinions  respecting  secretion,  which  are 
essentially  of  this  description,  although  reduced  into  a  much 
more  rational  and  tangible  form.  Haller  displays  his  usual 
candour  and  caution  in  forming  his  opinions  upon  the  subject; 

'  Qucsnay  adopts  the  h}'pothcsis  of  filtrcs,  but  adds  to  it  the  operation  of 
the  nervous  influence ;  he  supposes  that  secretion  is  accomplished  bv  the 
joint  action  of  '*the  sensibility  of  the  filtres  "  and  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids ; 
CEcoD.  Anim.  t.  iii.  p.  437,  8;  the  section  is  entitled,  "Affinity  of  the 
Secretor)'  Organs  with  the  Juice  which  filtres  through  them.'*  HxiUer  civcs 
lis  the  names  of  various  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists  who  adopted  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses.  He  is  led  to  make  the  following  ob- 
•ervation,  of  the  truth  of  which  these  pages  afford  us  so  many  examples. 
**  Svpius  monui,  iufelicibus  exemplis  expertus,  raro  earn  esse  iioininum  fell- 
Otatem,  ut  vera  sint,  qua.*  facile  et  sponte  quasi  menti  sc  offbrunt."  £1. 
Phys.  vii,  8.  29.  Some  judicious  remarks  on  the  meclianical  hypothesis  of 
secretion  are  contained  in  a  paper  of  Winslow's;  Mem.  Acad.  Scicn.  1711, 
p.  241  et  seq. 

*  Praelect.  §  253,  cum  notis. 

'  Hallcr*s  doctrine  respecting  secretion  is  contxiined  in  the  first  27  para- 
sraphs  of  the  3d  section  of  his  7th  book ;  it  may  be  asserted  that  no  part  of 
his  great  work  displays  in  a  higher  degree  his  extensive  information  and  cor- 
rect judgment,  it  is  to  be  ol)served  that  Haller  laid  it  down  as  the  fuimda- 
don  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  secretions  all  exist  )>(>rfectlv  formed,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  blood,  El.  Phys.  vii.  1.  H,  and  that  he  regardccf  the  glands  in  no 
other  light  than  as  sieves  or  strainers  to  carry  off  their  a|>propriate  fluids,  vii. 
2.  1  et  alibi.  His  great  argument  is  the  facility  with  which  metastases  take 
place,  which,  as  he  suppr)ses,  proves  that  the  gland  cannot  form  the  sub- 
stance which  it  dischargi*s ;  he  particularlv  notices  the  fact  that  urine  is 
fimnd  in  the  fluids  after  the  destruction  of  the  kidney,  vii.  1 .  0.  Althout^h 
not  directly  applicable  to  the  function  of  secretion,  yet  I  am  induced  to  reier 
my  readers  to  a  paper  of  Bjil*;uy's,  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  doses  of 
certain  medicines,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  iv.  p.  83  et  seq.,  as  a  curious  example  of 
the  length  to  wliich  the  mechanical  physiologists  carried  their  doctrines. 
One  of  the  rules  to  In*  ob«<»rved  is  as  follows ;  **  Yon  .ire  to  dose  «40  much 
of  the  medicine  as  is  spent  nn  t\v*  stomach  anri  intf*«;liiK'<;.  (Krortly  as  the 
constitution ;  and  -o  iimrli  ji<  is  c:»rrii»H  into  tlic  hloorl.  a;  th**  sqiuire  of  the 
OonBtitution,  and  the  sum  inio  the  pr»■^^f^n's  siz**  is  th  •  qnnntily  required;"  p. 
S5.  A  less  extravagant,  but  rtqually  unfounded  attempt  is  that  of  Gorter, 
in  which  he  refers  tlie  whole  affair  of  secretion  to  the  physical  properties  of 
the  fluid  and  the  size  of  the  vessels ;  De  Secret  lone ;  s(h»  particularly  the 
accompanving  plate. 

1,  \s    I 
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he  states  the  facts  upon  which  he  reasoned,  endeavours  to  ap« 
predate  their  value,  and  after  maturely  considering  the  premisesi 
he  deduced  from  them  his  conclusion.  He  proceeds  upon  Um 
principle,  that  all  tbo  secretions  are  ready  formed  in  the  blood, 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  by  what 
means  tliey  were  originally  generated  there,  or  how  they  werg 
introduced  into  it  Assuming,  however,  their  existence,  he 
conceives  that  there  are  seven  causes  which  may  contribute  to 
their  separation ;  1.  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  blood  it- 
self; 2.  the  velocity  of  the  blood  as  caused  by  Uie  size  of  the 
vessel;  3.  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  one  vessel  to 
another  which  differs  from  it  in  size ;  4.  the  angles  at  whidi 
the  secreting  arteries  pass  off  from  the  trunk ;  5.  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  whether  straight  or  winding ;  6.  the  density  of  the 
Tessel ;  and  lastly,  the  structure  of  the  excretory  duct.  There 
may  be  some  foundation  for  all  tlieso  causes,  as  affecting  th% 
contents  of  the  vessels,  although  we  shall  probably  conceive  of 
them  as  very  inadequate  to  produce  the  variety  of  substances 
that  we  meet  with.  In  fact  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  sise 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  velocity  with  which  their  contents  are 
propelled  through  them  ;  the  formation  of  the  substances,  by 
the  intervention  of  external  agents,  or  the  action  of  the  coo« 
stitucnts  upon  each  other  having  been  either  not  contemplated, 
or  not  conceived  to  form  a  necessary-  part  of  the  hypothesis. 

As  animal  chemistry  was  more  attended  to,  and  we  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  the  component  parts 
of  the  blood  are  capable  of  experiencing,  by  subjecting  them 
to  various  chemical  rc-agcnts,  it  was  conceived  that  all  the 
secretions  might  be  produced  solely  by  the  operations  of  che- 
mical affinity.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  with  whom  thift 
theory  of  secretion  originated.  Perhaps  Keill  was  the  first  who 
endeavoured  to  explain  secretion  upon  chemical  principles,  but 
his  opinions  were  altogether  so  imperfect,  as  to  bear  but  little 
resemblance  to  the  modem  doctrine'. 

The  main  argument  for  this  hypothesis  is,  that  by  certain 
chemical  processes,  we  are  able  to  form  from  the  blood,  out  of 
the  body,  substances  similar  to  the  secretions ;  hence,  upon  the 
principle  of  not  unnecessarily  multi])lying  causes,  it  is  said 
that  the  same  kind  of  operation  must  produce  the  secretions  in 
the  body.  And  this,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  effected  by  con- 
veying the  blood  in  its  entire  substance,  or  any  of  its  compo- 


^  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  vii.  3.  33.  Keill,  in  his  treatise  on  animal 
proposes  to  illustrate  the  following  positions ;  ''  1.  To  show  how  the 
tions  are  formed  in  the  blood,  before  they  come  to  the  place  appomted  fat 
secretion ;  2.  To  demonstrate  in  what  manner  they  are  separated  from  the 
blood  by  the  glands."  p.  1.  The  4th  of  the  essays  in  the  "TetttaoBHi 
Medico-physica "  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the  above.  The  reasomog  ■ 
strictly  mathematical,  and  affords  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the  mii^ 
supplied  learning  of  the  mathematical  physiolc^sts.  The  doctrine  of  attiac- 
tion,  as  applied  to  secretion,  is  particularly  mid  down  in  the  7th  and  8ch 
prop. 
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nenU  separately,  as  occasion  requires,  to  different  parts  of  Ifae 
syntein,  there  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  external  agents ; 
or  by  placing  the  entire  blood,  or  any  of  its  components,  in 
9uch  a  situation,  as  that  it  may  undergo  the  spontaneous 
cbanges  to  which  it  is  liable.  Au  argument  has  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  chemical  hypothesis,  derived  from  our  know^- 
ledge  of  the  variety  of  substances  which  may  be  produced  from 
only  a  very  few  elements,  merely  by  their  being  united  in  dif- 
ferent pro])ortions.  This  is  verj'  remarkably  the  case  with  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  which,  in  one  ])roportion,  compose  atmospheric 
air,  in  another  nitrous  oxide,  in  a  third  nitric  oxide,  in  a  fourth 
nitrous  acid,  and  in  a  fifth  nitric  acid,  substances  which  differ 
from  each  other,  at  least  as  much  as  the  secretions  differ  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  blood.  And  what  is  still  more  in 
point,  some  of  the  late  investigations  into  the  atomic  constitu- 
tion of  animal  substances,  exhibit  the  same  production  of  new 
coitaponnds  by  a  different  ])roportion  of  their  elements.  Dr. 
Prout  has,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  developed  this  kind  of  rela- 
tion between  the  three  substances,  urea,  lithic  acid,  and  sugar, 
and  shown  how  they  may  be  converted  into  each  other  by  tlie 
addition  or  subtraction  of  single  atoms  of  their  constituents. 
Ur6a,  which  appears  to  be  the  substance  secreted  by  the  kidney 
m  the  healthy  state  of  the  functions,  is  composed  of  two  prime 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gefi  respectively ;  by  removing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  atom  of  nitrogen,  we  convert  it  into  sugar,  or  by 
adding  to  it  an  additional  atom  of  carbon  into  lithic  acid  ^ 

There  are  many  instances  of  bodies,  both  of  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  which  are  converted  into  each  other  by  the  ope- 
mtion  of  apparently  slight  causes,  while  we  have  likewise  sub- 
stances that  possess  specific  and  sufficiently  distinctive  charac- 
teni,  which  yet  seem  to  consist  of  the  same  elements,  and  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  so  as  to  render  it  probable,  that 
a  very  minute  variation  in  the  affmities  might  originally  have 
produced  one  or  the  other  of  them,  or  after  they  were  produced, 
might  transfonn  them  into  each  other.  As  examples  of  the 
first  species  of  operation,  we  may  adduce  the  conversion  of 
fiuina  into  sugar,  according  to  the  process  of  Kirchoff,  and  of 

.  *  Dr.  Prout  lias  constructed  the  following  table  for  the  purpose  of  ill  us* 
tialing  his  views  on  tlie  subject ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  viii.  p.  540. 


ELSMSNTS. 

UREA. 

SUGAR. 

LITHIC  ACID. 

Par  Atom. 

Pkx  Cent. 

I>er  Atom. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Atom. 

Per  Cent. 

Hydrogen  . . . 

Carbon 

Ox)'gen 

Asote 

2-5 

7-5 

io- 
ns 

6-66 
19-99 
26-6G 
4606 

1-25 
7-5 
10- 

6-66 
S9-99 
53-a3 

1-25 
150 
10- 
17-5 

2-85 
34-28 
23-85 
4000 

M7o 

100'(M» 

18- 75 

10000 
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fibrine  into  adipocerc,  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  the  burial 
ground  at  Paris,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  effected  merely  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  water,  and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  latter  position,  the  elementary  constitution  of  gum  and 
farina,  and  of  fibrin,  albumen,  and  jelly,  may  be  adduced.  But 
in  reference  to  the  above  facts,  it  maybe  said,  if  by  so  appa- 
rently slight  a  cause,  as  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
elements  of  water,  an  oily  substance  can  be  produced  out  of  the 
body,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  assignable  cause,  why  the 
same  change  might  not  be  effected  in  the  vessels,  by  placing 
blood  in  a  situation  where  it  might  either  procure  the  elements 
that  are  necessary,  or  part  with  those  that  are  superfiuoin. 
That  changes  of  that  description  can  take  place  in  the  fluids, 
while  they  are  still  circulating  in  the  vessels,  is  proved  by  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  in  tlie  lungs,  for  whatever  be 
our  theory  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  respiration  upon  the  system, 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  air,  by  its  chemical  agency,  is  in- 
strumental to  the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood, 
while  we  have  found  it  probable  that  the  vessels  of  the  lungs 
are  capable  of  both  absorbing  and  discharging  certain  sid^ 
stances  through  their  coats. 

It  is  further  urged  in  support  of  the  chemical  theory,  that 
the  blood  is  a  substance  which  we  suppose  to  be  pecnKarty 
well  adapted  to  experience  changes  of  this  description ;  it  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  which  are  held  together 
by  a  weak  affinity,  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a  variety,  even  of 
what  might  appear  the  slightest  causes.  And  although  we 
have  been  induced  to  conclude  that  mechanical  causes  alone 
are  inadequate  to  produce  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood,  they  may  have  considerable  effect  in  modifying  the 
operation  of  the  chemical  actions.  For  example,  they  may 
not  only  bring  substances  into  contact  or  proximity,  but  they 
may  render  this  contact  more  or  less  extensive,  and  may  con- 
tinue it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time ;  they  may  subject 
the  substances  to  various  degrees  of  pressure,  and  may  propel 
them  through  the  vessels  with  various  degrees  of  velocity,  and 
in  this  way,  they  may  not  only  determine  the  amount  of  eflect 
to  be  produced,  but  they  may  vary  the  nature  of  it  by  protractiBg 
the  action,  or  arresting  it  in  different  stages  of  its  progress, 
and  in  this  way  infinitely  vary  the  results.  Now  all  these  m- 
cidents  must  happen  to  the  blood  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
circulation ;  it  passes  through  vessels  of  various  diameters,  and 
with  various  degrees  of  velocity,  and  in  short  is  subjected 
to  all  the  actions  which  can  arise  from  mere  mcohanicid  ope- 
rations. 

In  order  to  assist  us  in  conceiving  how  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances may  be  produced  from  a  single  compound,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  physical  causes  alone,  we  may  suppose  a  quantity 
of  the  materials  adapted  for  the  vinous  fermentation  to  be  allow- 
ed to  Aow  from  a  leseivoix^Uicou^h  tubes  of  various  diameters, 
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and  with  various  degrees  of  velocity.     If  \vc  were  to  draw  off 
portions  of  this  fluid  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  or  from 
lubes  which  differed  in  their  capacity,  we  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  obtain  a  portion  of  unfermented  syrup  ;  in  tlie  next 
we  should  have  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation  ;  in 
a  third,  the  complete  vinous  liquor ;  while  in  a  fourth,  we  might 
have  acetous  acid.    To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  blood ;  we 
know  tliat  mere  rest  allows  it  to  separate  into  serum  and  crassa- 
mcntum,  and  that  if  the  crassamcntum  be  formed  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  red  particles  arc  detached  from  tlie  fibrin, 
which  is  left  in  a  pure  state.    Then,  when  we  consider  how 
many  re-agcnts  have  the  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  we 
shall  not  fmd  it  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  process  may 
take  place  in  the  minute  capillaries,  and  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  coagulation  takes  ])lacc,  and  consequently, 
io  which  the  albumen  is  separated  from  the  serum,  so  shall  we 
have  the  serosity  left,  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen 
affording  us  the  different  kinds  of  fluids  which  compose  the  al- 
buminous secretions.    Wc  farther  find  that  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  upon  fibrin  and  upon  albumen,  wc  are  able  to 
convert  these  substances  respectively  into  adipose  matter  and 
jelly,  changes  which  arc  probably  effected  by  adding  oxygen 
to  the  fibrin,  and  to  the  albumen ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believey  that  by  applying  the  same  re-agent  to  the  red  par- 
ticles we  may  produce  a  substance  nearly  resembling  bile. 
Such  facts  as  these  seem  to  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  cer* 
tain  chemical  operations,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose may  take  place  in  Uie  blood,  can  form  from  it  some  of  the 
substances,  which  in  the  ordinary  coiurse  of  the  animal  OBConomy , 
are  the  result  of  secretion,    lliat  we  are  not  able  to  imitate  all 
tlie  secretions,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  hypothesis,  because  it  can  only  prove  our  ignorance 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  some  of  the  operations,  without  affcct- 
iDg  our  opinion  respectingthe  means  by  which  they  are  produced. 
If  we  adopt  the  chemical  theoiy  of  secretion,  we  must  con- 
ceive of  it  as  originating  in  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels,  which 
enables  them  to  transmit  the  blood,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  to  the 
▼arious  organs  or  structures  of  the  body  (the  blood  itself  being 
previously  prepared  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  and  adapted 
for  its  appropriate  functions,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  the  secretions)  where  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  those  re-agents  which  are  necessary  to  the  production 
of  these  changes.    The  re-agents  themselves  are,  at  least,  in 
some  cases,  conveyed  to  the  blood  by  muscular  action,  or  by 
other  vital   operations,   analogous  to  the  contraction   of  the 
diaphragm,  by  which  the  air  is  received  into  the  thorax.    The 
remaining  part  of  the  process  will  be  strictly  chemical,  or  such 
as  the  substances  would  exercise  upon  each  other,  whenever 
they  were  placed  in  the  same  relative  circumstances '. 

'  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  Adelon*s  strictures  on  the  cWtwcaV  V.Wot'^-  \iV 
secretion,  in  Diet,  dc  Med,  t  xi'x.  p.  225  ct  seq. 
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The  lost  hypotliesifi  of  secretion  which  I  proposed  to  milifiB, 
is  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  action  of  the  senres.  It  is  s«p> 
ported  partly  by  a  number  of  facts  and  observations,  which  iaid 
to  establish  a  general  connexion  between  secretion  and  the 
nervous  influence,  and  partly  upon  certain  experiniento  that 
bAYe  been  performed  in  order  to  show  that  the  secretiott  of 
particular  glands  is  deranged  or  destroyed  by  depriving  tiiem 
of  their  nerves.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  there  are  mai^ 
well  known  occurrences,  which  clearly  indicate  an  iDtitnate 
conuexion  between  the  action  of  the  nerves  and  the  IbrmatioB 
of  the  secretions.  Certain  secretions  are  increased  in  quantity 
and  have  their  qualities  materially  altered  by  the  interyentiOD 
of  mental  emotions,  and  of  various  agents  which  we  can  oofy 
conceive  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  ner\-es. 

So  many  examples  of  this  kind  will  immediately  auggeat 
themselves  to  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  necossaiy  to 
particularize  tlieni.  The  secretion  of  tears  from  the  impressioM 
of  grief,  and  the  encreased  flow  of  saliva  from  the  idea  of  grate- 
ftil  food,  are  among  the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  natins. 
The  process  of  digestion,  as  connected  with  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  atalt 
of  the  nervous  system,  so  that,  according  to  its  excitement  or 
depression,  the  fluid  appears  to  be  produced  in  greater  or  lass 
qnantity,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being  proportionably 
depraved,  or  even  entirely  suspended.  The  secretion  of  milk 
seems  also  to  be  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  nervom 
energy ;  not  only  does  the  mechanical  excitement  of  the  Ut* 
nination  of  the  excretory  duct  increase  the  action  of  the  gbudi 
by  an  operation  which  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the  part 
through  the  nerves,  but  the  increased  flow  of  milk  may  be  pio* 
duced  by  causes  which  can  only  act  upon  the  mind  of  iha 
mother.  There  are  many  known  occurrences  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture, which  equally  illustrate  the  subject  under  consideration, 
where  the  secretion  of  a  gland  is  diminished  or  entirely  stopped, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause,  which 
cause  must  have  acted  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  The 
case  of  the  mamma  may  be  again  cited  as  a  striking  illnstia- 
tion  of  this  position,  for  by  the  removal  of  the  young  firom  iti 
mother,  the  secretion  of  milk  is,  after  a  short  time,  entirely 
suspended,  in  circumstances  where  the  gland  would  otherwise 
have  continued  its  action  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  ^. 

These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  descriptioa  prora 
a  close  connexion  between  the  action  of  the  glands  and  toat  of 
the  nerves,  but  they  do  not  absolutely  prove  any  thing  vespect* 
ing  the  intimate  nature  of  secretion ;  they  only  afford  us  a  new 
illustraUon  of  what  has  so  frequently  fallen  under  our  notice, 
that  the  different  systems  of  which  the  body  is  composed  are 
closely  connected  together.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  which  ong^t 
to  excite  our  surprise  in  these  facts,  nor  do  they  appear,  in '  any 
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fwpeci,  advene  to  Uie  principles  which  we  have  laid  down ; 
ilir  it  cannot  be  tliought  more  remarkable  that  a  change  in  the 
<^ffiect  should  be  induced  by  a  change  in  the  degree  of  the  operat- 
ing cause,  than  that  the  cause  itself  should  originally  be  able 
lo  produce  the  effect  *. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Ev.  Home,  to  establish  a  more 
jotimate  connexion  between  tlie  action  of  the  nerves  and  tlie 
secretory  organs,  by  tho  intervention  of  the  galvanic  influence. 
The  extraordinary  power  of  decomposition  which  this  agent 
liad  been  discovered  by  Sir  II.  Davy  to  possess,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  electrical  apparatus  which  is  found  in  certain 
animals,  suggested  the  idea  that  a  similar  kind  of  operation 
might  be  employed  to  act  upon  the  blood,  while  the  extreme 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  to  tho  stimulus  of  galvanism,  |K)hited 
them  out  as  the  parts  that  were  the  best  adapted  lor  effecting 
the  change''.  Dr.  Wollaston,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a 
wnilar  idea  with  respect  to  the  agency  of  galvanism  on  the 
animal  fluids,  and  illustrated  his  opinion  by  a  very  ingenious 
experiment,  in  which  a  low  galvanic  power  produced  the  de- 
composition of  a  saline  solution,  and  caused  its  component  parts 
lo  transude  through  a  portion  of  bladder,  each  of  them  being 
separately  attracted  to  the  corresponding  wire  in  the  interrupted 
circuit  Upon  this  experiment  he  remarks  that  the  quality  of 
the  secreted  fluid  may  probably  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  organ  which  produces  it,  as  for  example, 
^  the  general  redundance  of  acid  in  urine,  though  secreted  from 
blood  that  is  known  to  be  alkaline,  appears  to  indicate  in  the 
kidney  a  state  of  positive  electricity ;  and  since  the  proportion 
of  alkali  in  bile  seems  to  be  greater  than  is  contained  in  tlie 
blood  of  tho  same  animal,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  secre- 
loiy  vessels  of  the  liver  may  be  comparatively  negative  ■\  Some 
experiments  were  afterwards  performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  close  connexion  between  the  secretion  of 

I  There  is  a  fact  tliat  occurs  with  respect  to  birds,  which  ought  probably 
to  foe  referred  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  over  on  organ  of  secre- 
tioii,  and  which  illustrates  the  extent  of  this  influence  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
■t  the  lame  time  that  it  proves  it  to  be  exercised  over  a  part  that  might  have 
been  tuiipoaed  to  be  beyond  tlie  reach  of  its  action.  I  refer  to  the  formation 
of  eggs  in  the  ovariom.  A  bird  which,  when  left  in  its  natural  state,  would 
lay  a  few  eggs  only,  if  they  be  removed  as  they  are  produced,  may  be  made  to 
lay  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  them,  and  apparently  without  any  derange- 
ment or  injury  to  the  system,  or  without  the  application  of  any  external  ex- 
dtiDg  cause.  The  only  explanation  that  we  can  offer  of  this  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  instinct  of  the  animal  leads  it  to  continue  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
neat  untfl  a  certain  number  are  accumulated ;  of  the  mode  of  operation  in 
this  case  we  are  entirely  ignorant^  but  we  can  scarcely  doubt  tliat  it  must  be 
hy  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  system.  Bergcr,  de  Nat.  Hum.  p.  121 .  .3; 
and  Bordeu,  Sur  les  Glandes,  §  98  et  seq.,  may  be  consulted  with  respect 
lo  the  influence  which  the  nerves  possess  over  the  action  of  the  secretory 

■  Phil.  Trans,  for  1609,  p.  385  et  seq. 
*  Phil.  Mag.  ▼.  xxxiii.  p.  488.  .0. 
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the  glands  and  the  integrity  of  the  neirous  syBtdm  \  but  scaofcely 
any  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  comiexioii) 
or  directly  to  prove  its  existence,  nntil  Dn  Philip  entered  npoli 
the  investigation. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  identify  secretion  vritti  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  nervous  influence  by  a  series  of  very  interest- 
ing and  curious  experiments  on  the  effect  that  is  produced 
upon  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  the  division  of  the 
par  vagum. 

In  the  chapter  on  respiration  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
effects  which  had  been  observed  to  foUow  from  the  dirision  of 
these  nerves,  one  of  which  was  stated  to  be  the  derangement 
of  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  Blainville  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  experimentalists  who  minutely  attended  te 
this  circumstance  ;  it  was  subsequently  noticed  by  Legallois^ 
and  Sir  B.  Brodie',  and  Dr.  Philip,  on  carefully  repeating  the 
experiment,  for  the  express  purpose  of  noticing  the  effect  on  the 
stomach,  announced,  that  after  this  operation,  the  digestive 
process  was  entirely  suspended  \  But  notwithstanding  the  ap« 
parently  simple  and  decisive  nature  of  the  experiment,  the  net 
was  controverted  by  physiologists  of  great  respectability,  who 
asserted,  that  after  the  division  of  the  par  vagum,  the  digestioD 
was  continued  nearly  in  the  natural  state,  or  at  most  was  only 
slightly  retarded,  so  as  to  require  rather  a  longer  time  for  its 
completion.  This  opposition  of  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  very 
warm  controversy,  in  which  experiments  were  adduced  on  both 
sides  with  equal  confidence,  and  apparently  with  equally  deci* 
sive  results  %  when  at  length  the  curious  circumstance,  to  wfaidi 

I  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  38,  9;  and  for  1814,  p.  104  et  seq.  In  the 
first  of  these  papers  Sir  B.  Brodie  found  that  the  secretion  of  urioc  was  siis* 
pended  by  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  brain,  although  the  circokition 
was  maintained  by  the  inflation  of  the  lungs ;  in  the  second  paper  it  is  stated 
that  when  an  animal  is  destroyed  by  arsenic,  afler  the  division  of  the  par 
vagum,  all  the  usual  symptoms  are  produced,  except  the  peculiar  secretMm 
firom  the  stomach.  Sir  B.  Brodie*s  conclusion  from  his  experiments  was,  thtt 
the  nervous  influence  is  a  step  in  the  process  of  secretion,  but  he  does  not 
decide  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  it.  It  appears  that  Berzelius  bad  an- 
nounced, some  years  before,  his  opinion  of  the  connexion  between  the  nerves 
and  the  Aincdon  of  secretion ;  See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  886 1  and  tlMtaa 
hypothesis  somewhat  similar  to  Sir  E.  Home's  had  been  advanced  bj  Dr. 
Young  in  his  lectures ;  Med.  Lit  p.  1 10,  1. 

s  Sur  la  Vie,  p.  214,  5.  >  Phil.  Trans,  for  1814,  p.  102  etseq. 

^  Inquiry,  p.  119..  125. 

>  This  controversy  was  carried  on  principally  in  the  QuarteHy  Jonnul,  v. 
vii.  p.  161  et  seq.  and  349  et  seq. ;  v.  ix.  p.  197, 8;  v.  x.  p.  29d  et  seq.(  ▼. 
xi.  p.  45  etseq.  and  p.  320  et  seq.;  v.  xii.  p.  17  et  seq.  and  p.  96,  7;  it  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Pnilip  and  Dr.  Hastings  on  the  one  side,  and  bj  Sir  B. 
Brodie  and  Mr.  Broughton  on  the  other.  The  whole  series  of  pu>ers  ft  well 
worth  perusal,  both  as  containing  a  number  of  curious  facts,  and  still  more 
as  suggesting  many  hnportant  reflections  on  the  mode  in  which  philosophicil 
discussions  ought  to  be  conducted.  The  experiments  have  been  shioe  re- 
peated at  Paris,  by  Breschet,  Milne  Edwards,  and  Vavasseur  {  whan  Dr. 
Philip's  fundamentid  positions  were  fully  confirmed ;  sec  Archivea  Gr^aerales 
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I  have  already  referred,  was  discovered,  that  the  mere  diyision 
of  the  Denies,  and  even  tlic  retraction  of  the  divided  ends,  for 
the  space  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  does  not  prevent  the  influ- 
ence from  being  transmitted  along  them  to  the  stomach,  but 
Hiat  if  a  portion  of  the  nerve  be  actually  removed,  or  the  ends 
folded  back,  the  digestive  process  is  suspended  iu  the  manner 
that  was  described  bv  Dr.  Philip  \  The  original  proposition  of 
Dr.  Philip  is  there&re  established,  that  if  the  par  vagnm  be 
divided  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  intercept  the  passage 
of  the  nervous  influence,  the  digestion  is  suspended,  and  as  this 
cyperation  is  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  which  is  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
it  was  concluded  by  him,  that  secretion  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  nervous  influence,  and  cannot  be  performed  without 
its  intervention. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  the  inqiury  rcs]>ecting  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  stomach  by  the  division  of  the  par  vagum, 
that  Dr.  Philip  made  his  curious  discovery  concerning  the 
power  of  galvanism,  in  supplying  the  place  of  the  nerves.  The 
influence  which  the  electric  fluid,  as  excited  by  the  galvanic 
apparatus,  appeared  to  exercise  over  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
<^er  circumstances,  which  seemed  to  point  out  a  connexion 
between  this  agent  and  certain  of  the  animal  functions,  induced 
Dr.  Philip  to  inquire  whether  the  analogy  could  not  be  ex- 
tended, and  whether,  not  only  the  contractility  of  tlie  muscles, 
but  the  more  characteristic  effects,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  nervous  influence,  might  not  be 
produced  by  galvanism.     The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 

de  MM^dne,  for  Aug.  1823,  also  Edwards  de  I'lnflucnce,  &c.  p.  527.  We 
have,  however,  a  still  later  series  of  experiments  performed  by  Breschet, 
and  Blilne  Edwards,  m  which  they  somewhat  modify  their  former  results. 
They  suppose  that  the  complete  division  of  the  par  vagum,  even  witli  the 
precaQtioDs  employed  by  Dr.  Philip,  although  it  very  materially  affects  the 
lirooessof  chymification,  does  not  entirely  destroy  it;  they  conceive  tliatthis 
dimmisbed  effect  does  not  depend  upon  the  absence  of  the  sastric  juice,  but 
upon  a  paralysis  being  induced  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  different  parts  of  the  alimentaiy  mass  arc  not  duly 
brought  into  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  its  secretions,  tliat  the  effect  of  the  galvanic  influence  is  to  restore 
ftbe  due  action  of  the  fibres ;  thev  inform  us  that  a  mechanicid  irritation  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  nerves  produces  a  similar  kind  of  change 
upon  the  food  introduced  into  the  stomach ;  from  which  they  finally  conclude, 
that  the  use  of  the  par  vagum,  as  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
is  to  bring  the  alimentary  mass  into  sufficient  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  : 
Arch.  Gen.  6e  M6d.  The  experiments  are  related  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  minuteness,  and  bear  every  mark  of  accuracy ;  but  upon  being  repeated  in 
London  by  Mr.  Cutler,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Sir  B.  Brodie, 
so  fiff  as  the  main  point  was  concerned,  the  effect  of  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  lower  part  ot  the  divided  nerve,  the  results  did  not  correspond  with 
those  of  Breschet  and  Edwards ;  Med.  Cliir.  Rev.  v.  iii.  p.  589,  0. 

1  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  p.  22,  8 ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xL  p«  325.  .7,  and  v. 
xiL  p.  19,  0. 
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appeared  lo  ofTer  an  unex<;eptionable  mode  of  puttiti]^  his  faypo- 
thcHis  to  Uie  test  of  experiment.  For  this  purpose,  after  divid- 
kig  the  par  vngiim,  a  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  nerves  was 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a  silver  plate  placed  over  the  stomach 
of  the  animal ;  the  tin  and  silver  were  then  respectively  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  galvanic  apparatus. 
It  was  found,  by  this  arrangement,  that  the  animal  seemed  to 
be  entirely  firee  from  the  various  distressing  symptoms  which 
always,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  attend  the  di\nsion  of  the 
ner>'es,  and  upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  after 
tlie  death  of  the  animal,  the  food  appeared  to  be  perfectly  digest- 
ed, affording  a  complete  contrast  to  what  was  contained  in  the 
stomach  of  a  similar  animal,  in  which  the  nerves  had  been  divid- 
ed, but  which  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  galvanic  influence'. 

The  singularity  of  the  result,  and  the  important  consequences 
which  were  deduced  from  it,  caused  this  experiment,  like  that 
of  the  division  of  the  nerves,  to  be  repeated  by  various  physio- 
logists, and  although  the  facts  were,  in  the  first  instance,  warmly 
controverted,  they  appear  to  be  now  fully  confirmed.  Dr. 
Philip  then  proceeded  to  examine  how  far  the  other  eflfects 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  nervous  influence,  could  be  imitated 
by  galvanism,  and  witli  this  intention  he  made  the  experiments 
of  which  1  have  given  an  account  in  the  last  chapter  %  on  the 
evolution  of  heat  from  arterial  blood  by  this  agent  From  the 
whole  of  his  observations  and  experiments,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other,  he  conceived  himself  warranted  in  the 
conclusion,  that  every  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  might  be 
produced  by  galvanism,  and,  in  short,  that  the  two  agents  are, 
strictly  speaking,  identical'. 

According  to  Dr.  Philip's  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  two 
positions,  the  truth  of  which  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  hy- 
pothesis of  secretion  which  he  supports,  firat,  that  the  nervous 
influence  is  essential  to  this  function,  and  second,  that  the  nerv* 
ous  influence  is  identical  with  galvanism.  As,  however,  these 
positions  arc  in  themselves  completely  distinct,  it  may  be  de- 

>  See  the  original  experiments  in  the  **  Inauiry,'*  p.  223.  .237  ;  ex.  70.  .4. 
Many  expcrimonts  on  the  subject  will  be  foand  in  the  references  to  note 
(8).  A  digested  eummary  of  the  hypothesis  is  contained  in  a  paper  in  the 
Qoarterly  Joum.  v.  viii.  p.  72  et  scq. 

'  Sec  page  470. 

'  For  the  correct  conception  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  necessaty  to  htt/t  io 
Mind,  that  Dr.  Philip  supposes  what  he  styles  the  nervous  functions,  to  be 
confined  to  the  four  foHowing  operations,  **  stimulating  the  muscles,  both  of 
voluntoiy  and  of  involuntary  motion,  conveying  impressions  to  and  from  the 
sentorium,  ejecting  the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids,  and  oansint  an  cto- 
hition  of  caloric  from  the  blood  ;**  Inquiry,  p.  220.  Perception  and  voBtioa 
he  denominates  sensorial  functions,  supposing  them  to  be  more  immedifttely 
eonnected  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  brain,  as  distinguished  ftom  the 
nerves.  See  the  lOdi  chapter  of  the  Inqtiiry ;  also  Quait.  Joum.  ▼.  Tai> 
p:  07,  and  ▼.  xiv.  p.  01 .  .3 ;  and  Phil.  Trans,  for  1083,  p.  08  et  acq.,  where 
we  have  Dr.  Philip's  most  matured  view  of  tlie  subject. 
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sizuble  txi  examine  lliem  separately,  in  order  tliat  we  may  more 
clearly  coiuprehend  tbe  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
each  of  them  rest.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pointy 
the  dependence  of  the  function  of  secretion  upon  the  nerres, 
it  appears  to  bo  the  direct  inference  from  tbe  result  of  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  par  vagum,  and  it  umst  be  admitted  that  the  argu* 
ment  has  lieen  very  forcibly  urged  by  Dr.  Philip,  and  that  tho 
reasoning  which  he  employs,  and  the  facts  wliich  he  adduces  in 
its  support,  are  very  impressive,  and  appear  at  first  view  almost 
unanswerable.  Yet,  ])erhaps,  upon  reflection,  we  shall  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  tlie  conclusion  does  not  so  inevitably  fol- 
low from  the  premises,  as  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
The  clear  and  legitnnate  inference  from  them  is,  that  the  ucrv- 
oufl  influence  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  action  of  the 
glands,  but  in  tho  particular  case  of  tlie  stomach  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  trace  out  the  series  of  changes  which  takes  place,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  how  far  the  connexion  is  essential, 
or  how  far  it  is  only  what  may  be  deemed  incidental.  In  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  forwards  one  unequivocal  example  of  a  secretion  being 
produced,  where  there  can  be  no  inter\'entiou  of  neiTous  influ- 
ence, but  of  this  we  have  numerous  instances  in  many  of  the 
classes  of  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  in  wliich  no  nervous 
system  has  yet  been  detected  \     This  I  conceive  to  be  so  direct 

'  Cuvicr,  Leqons,  t.  ii.  p. 361 .  .3 ;  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans.  Vert.  t.  i.  p.  24,  5, 
Perhaps  wc*  may  adduce,  in  this  place,  the  cases  that  arc  f>ii  record  of  mon- 
ttrous  or  deformed  foetuses  being  born,  v^ith  many  of  their  or^ns  fully  de- 
veloped, in  which  the  nervous  system  was  entirely  wanting;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  tliat  detailed  by  Clarke  in  the  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1793, 
p.  154  ct  seq. ;  the  author  fairly  infers  that  this  system  cannot  be  essential 
to  the  functions  of  the  fcvtus,  and  to  secretion  among  the  rest.  We  may, 
however,  conceive  that  the  fu^tus  may  possess  some  supplementary  action 
lierived  from  the  mother.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's valuable  paper  *'  on  monstrous  productions,"  where  other  coses  are 
related  analogous  to  the  above;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  v.  p.  165  ct  son. ;  in  all 
these  instances  the  secretions  ap|)eared  to  be  produced  as  if  the  uetus  had 
possessed  the  natural  and  {>erfect  structure.  Several  cases  of  this  description 
are  also  related  in  the  different  volumes  of  Mem.  Acad.  Scien. ;  in  the  one 
for  1711*  p.  26,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  foetus  by  Fauvel,  wht're  the  cerebrum, 
cerebellum,  and  spinal  cord  were  wanting;  the  writer  remarks,  that  this  cas« 
affords  *'  une  terrible  objection  ausL  esprits  onimaux,"  and  we  may  add  an 
equally  forcible  one  to  any  hypothesis  which  supposes  tlie  nervous  system 
to  be  essential  to  what  arc  usually  termed  the  vital  and  natural  functions. 
There  is  a  notice  of  a  case  by  Mery  in  the  voL  for  1712,  p.  38;  a  more  ample 
aoGDunt  of  another  by  the  some,  in  1720,  p.  8  et  seq. ;  and  one  by  Winslow 
in  1724,  p.  586  et  seq.,  who  also  subjoins  other  cases  to  his  paper.  The  first 
of  Merv*ft  cases,  which  was  without  either  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord,  is 
nid  to  have  lived  for  21  hours,  and  to  have  taken  food;  the  act  of  deglutition 
miist  of  course  have  been  performed.  We  have  another  remarkable  case  by 
Le  Cat,  of  which  there  is  a  translation  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1 767,  p.  1  et 
seq. ;  although  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  deficient,  there 
appear  to  have  been  an  imperfect  spinal  cord  and  cere)>ellum.  There  is  a  well 
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an  argument,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  force  of  any 
individual  facts  or  experiments,  however  striking,  which  may  be 
urged  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion  To  assert  that  these 
animals  have  a  nervous  system,  because  they  exercise  those 
functions  which  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  means  of  the  nerves,  when  no  organs  of  this  kind  can  be 
detected,  and  when  the  animals  are  of  such  magnitude  as  that 
their  structure  can  be  distinctly  examined,  is  a  mode  of  reason* 
ing,  which  I  conceive  to  be  so  palpably  incorrect,  as  to  require 
no  formal  refutation  \  And,  indeed,  we  can  require  no  more 
striking  illustration  of  a  secreted  fluid  being  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  the  ncr\'es,  than  the  experiment  itself  which 
we  arc  now  considering;  for  we  find  that  after  the  complete 
division  of  the  nerves,  when  the  action  of  the  gland  is  either 
suspended,  or  at  least  altogether  deranged,  it  may  be  restored, 
and  maintained,  by  the  intervention  of  a  physical  agent,  as  far 
as  appears,  in  its  perfect  and  natural  condition. 

And,  indeed,  should  it  even  be  proved,  that  the  nerres  are 
essential  to  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  would  only  tend 
to  establish  this  particular  fact,  while  we  have  so  extcn^isire  a 
range  of  operations,  in  which  secretion  is  always  going  forwanh 
in  situations  or  under  circumstances  where  it  appears  impossible 
that  the  ner>'es  can  have  any  influence.  The  question,  therefore, 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  secretion,  appears  to  be 
precisely  analogous  to  that  respecting  the  intervention  of  the 
nerves  in  muscular  contraction,  which  was  discussed  in  the 
fourth  chapter*.  That  the  nerves  are  very  frequently  concerned 
in  both  the  operations,  is  admitted,  but  the  point  to  which  we 
are  to  direct  our  inquiry  is  whether  there  are  any  cases  in  which 
muscular  motion  and  secretion  can  be  performed  without  the 

narrated  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1775,  p.  311  et  seq.  bj 
Cooper ;  Hewson  appears  to  have  assisted  at  the  examination  ;  we  are  tolcL 
p.  314,  that  **  upon  a  careful  inspection  there  is  evidently  no  hrain  or  spinal 
marrow."  I  may  remark,  that  Sir  £v.  Home,  in  opposition  to  the  authoritj 
of  Cu>ier  and  Lamarck,  as  referred  to  at  the  comipencement  of  this  note, 
asserts,  "  that  in  the  most  simple  animal  structures  endowed  with  life,  lai]ge 
enough  to  admit  of  dissection,  brain  and  nerves  are  met  with."  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1825,  p.  257.  Beclard  has  published  a  valuable  memoir  on  acephalous 
foetuses  in  the  Joum.  de  M^d.  pour  1815  ;  it  contains  a  very  copious  list  of 
well  authenticated  cases  of  this  description.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  a 
curious  case  by  Sue,  Recher.  Physiol.,  and  two  cases  by  Breschet,  in  Mageii- 
die's  Joum.  t.  ii.  p.  269  et  scq.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  ample  aod 
judicious  manner  by  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  Philos.  AnaL  $  4w 
p.  77  et  seq.;  and  by  Breschet,  Diet,  de  M^.,  Art.  "  Acephalie,"  t.i.p,SS5 
et  seq.;  see  also  the  art.  *'  Acephalic  "  by  Blandin,  Diet.  M6d.  Cliir.  prat.  ti. 
p.  1 78  et  seq. ;  to  this  article  is  appended  a  copious  list  of  references. 

1  The  aniuogy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  may,  I  conceive,  be  fairly  applied 
to  the  illustration  of  this  question;  for  although  we  may  regard  its  powers  and 
functions  as  essentidly  different  from  those  of  animals.  >'et  on  this  particular 
point  the\'  may  admit  of  comparison. 

«P.  171  etseq. 
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-  co-operation  of  the  ncnxs ;  a  single  unexceptionable  example 

.of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy'. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Philip^s  positions, 
the  identity  of  the  ner\'ous  influence  and  galvanism,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  we  could  prove  this  identity,  some 
of  the  most  formidable  objections  against  the  nervous  hypothesis 

.would  be  removed.  And  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  idthough 
I  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Philip's  arguments  are  very  clearly  and 
ingeniously  stated,  and  verj'  happily  enforced  by  his  experiments, 
yet  I  conceive  that  there  are  some  points  in  which  they  are  es- 
sentially defective.  The  argument  is,  that  we  are  able  to  imitate 
all  tlie  operations  which  properly  belong  to  the  nerves,  by  gal- 
vanism, and  that  therefore  tne  two  agents  must  be  identical. 

Hut  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us,  tliat  the  apparent 
similarity  of  two  effects  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  causes.  Tlie  coagulation  of  albumen  is  produced  by  heat, 
by  galvanism,  and  by  various  chemical  re-agents,  yet  we  are 
not  warranted  in  asserting  that  heat,  galvanism,  and  all  the 
chemical  re-agents  in  question  are  identical.  The  sensation  of 
sight  is  excited  by  light,  by  galvanism,  and  by  a  blow  on  the 
eve,  but  we  do  not  suppose  that  light,  galvanism,  and  me- 
chanical violence  are  identical.  We  conclude,  in  tliese  cases, 
that  the  first  set  of  causes  act  in  some  way  upon  the  albumen, 
and  the  second  set  upon  the  optic  uer^e,  so  as  ultimately  to 
affect  the  albumen  and  the  optic  ner\'e  in  the  same  manner. 
The  mere  similarity  in  the  efl'ect  is  therefore  no  proof  of  the 
identity  of  tlie  causes,  employing  the  term  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  the  means  which  we  make  use  of  to  produce  the 
change  in  question,  but  of  the  minute  and  intimate  operation  of 
whicli  we  are  frequently  altogether  ignorant. 

But  ill  the  case  under  consideration  it  will  be  said,  that  we 
have  not  merely  a  single  coincidence  of  an  apparent  cause  and 
effect,  but  that  there  are  two  agents,  one  of  which  seems  to 
produce  all  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  other,  so  as  to  iu- 
.  crease  in  a  very  high  degree  the  probability  of  their  identity. 
The  force  of  the  argument  will  therefore  de])eiid  upon  the  num- 
ber of  these  coinciding  circumstances  and  the  accuracy  of  the 

^  I  may  refer  thr  reader  in  this  place  to  a  judicious  essay  by  Dr.  Alison, 
Quart.  Journ.  v.  ix.  p.  lUG,  and  to  the  remarks  in  liis  Physiol,  p.  71 .  .3,  tlie 
object  of  which  is  to  controvert  Dr.  Piiilip's  hypotiiesis  of  secretion.  The 
line  of  argument  which  I  Imve  employed  in  the  text  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Dr.  Alison's,  but  he  has  not  always  useid  the  term  nervous  action  or  nervous 
iufluence  in  the  same  sense  with  Dr.  PhiUp,  which  I  have  thought  it  neccs- 
saiy  to  do  in  discussing  this  question,  whatever  opinion  I  might  be  induced  to 
form  of  its  propriety  or  utility.  See  also  Bicluit,  "Sur  la  Vic,"  p.  244.  .7, 
and  some  very  iudicious  remarks  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Lond.  Med.  Jouni.  v.  xlix. 
p.  454  et  seq.  The  question  of  secretion  is  considered  by  Adelon,  in  his 
.rhysioL  t.  iii.  p.  461  et  8e((.,  and  is  referred  to  the  vital  action  of  the  vessels. 
.On  the  general  question  of  thegalvanic  theory  of  nervous  action,  sec  Dr.  Alison, 
Physiol,  p.  149,  0.  I  will  also  beg  to  refer  to  the  appendix  to  this  clmpter, 
which  1  have  retained  from  the  former  edition. 
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rescmblauce.  In  the  case  of  the  nervous  influence,  there  ak 
four  of  its  characteristic  effects  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Philip  *,  all 
of  which  are  aaid  to  be  capable  of  being  imitated  by  galrajusniy 
a  circumstance  which  must  add  very  great  weight  to  the  reaaon- 
iug,  provided  the  fact  be  clearly  made  out  in  each  individual 
instance.    In  the  first  case,  that  of  the  production  of  the  gastric 

{'uiccy  the  resemblance  of  effect  is  undoubtedly  very  remarlcable; 
>ut  even  here,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  warranted  in  applying 
the  same  reasoning  to  all  the  other  secretions,  by  an  inference 
from  that  of  the  gastric  juice  alone.  We  are  ver}-  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice  itself,  or  of  the 
mode  of  its  operation  upon  the  food,  and  although  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  highly  probable,  that  tlic  stomach  is  furnished  with 
glands,  which  secrete  a  fluid  that  acts  somewhat  in  the  m^pmw 
of  a  solvent  upon  the  aliment,  yet  it  is  rather  by  inference  than 
by  direct  obserxation  that  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

And  although  we  find  that  w^lien  the  par  vagum  is  divided, 
tlie  food  remains  undigested,  so  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  not  diUy  secreted,  still  we  find  that  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  stomach  and  tlie  lungs  pours  out  a  fluid,  indeed  pro- 
bably in  a  greater  quantity  than  natural,  although  its  physical 
and  chemical  properties  are  not  tlie  same  as  when  the  nerves 
are  entire.  The  very  circumstance  of  the  anatomical  stmctuic 
of  the  par  vagum,  which  rend(*rs  tliem  so  well  adapted  fi>r  the 
experiment,  seems  to  point  out  that  there  is  something  peculiv 
in  their  nature  or  their  action,  and  that  they  either  perjbnn 
other  functions  besides  that  of  secretion,  or  tliat  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  tlieir  secreting  power,  which  is  counected  with 
their  peculiar  anatomical  disposition  \ 

If  we  succeed  in  weakening  the  inference  which  is  deduced 
irom  the  first  case  of  coincidence,  that  of  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice,  I  think  the  others  will  not  be  found  sufficiently 
powerful  to  support  the  argument.  I  have  already  made  some 
remarks  on  Uic  experiments  in  %vliich  heat  appeared  to  be 
evolved  from  arterial  blood,  by  the  application  of  galvaniam'; 
and  with  respect  to  the  power  of  this  agent  in  exciting  muscular 
contraction,  when  we  consider  in  how  many  ways  this  effect  it 
produced,  we  shall  think  it  quite  sufficient  to  abide  by  the  old 
opinion,  tlmt  galvanism,  in  tliese  cases,  acts  as  a  subtile  sti- 

1  Inquiry,  p.  116,  7;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiv.  p.  91»  105. 

'  Aiudogy  would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  if  nervous  action  weie  aaea^ 
sary  for  Mcretion*  it  would  be  derived  rather  from  the  gangUoDiG^  than  &am 
the  oerebral  or  spinal  nerves.  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Slmw,  as  reftnei  ta 
in  the  last  page.  So  far  as  the  question  can  be  elucidated  by  anatOBy,  we  mt 
informed  that  although  numerous  nerves  go  to  the  glands,  they  eridBOtljr 
pats  through,  or  by  them,  to  be  ultimately  distributed  upon  othar  parts; 
see  particuUrly  HaUer,  £1.  Phys.  vii.  2.  2.  He  likewise  informa  iw»  as  the 
remit  of  hia  experiments,  that  little  sensibility  is  manifested  by  the  ^andi. 
when  different  stimuli  are  applied  to  them;  Mem.  Siirles  Part.  IniUet  Sml 
t  i.  p.  ae.  A9. 

«  P.  457. 
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muluft,  withoat  venturing  to  decide  npon  the  nature  of  the 
operation. 

:  ''  With  respect  to  the  power  of  galvanism  in  conveying  irapres- 
ROBS  to  ana  from  the  sensoriuniy  which  it  is  stated  to  possess 
in  common  with  the  nervous  influence,  1  do  not  perceive  that 
Dn  Philip  has  advanced  anj  direct  facts  in  proof  of  this  point 
The  power  of  exciting  muscular  contraction,  by  transmitting  the 
galvanic  influence  from  the  origin  of  a  nerve  to  its  extremity, 
«r  of  producing  an  impression  on  the  sensorium,  by  transmitting 
the  influence  in  the  opposite  direction,  if  these  be  the  circuro- 
fllancea  from  which  the  conclusion  is  derived,  would  appear  to 
prove  no  more  than  that  galvanism  is  a  stimulus  both  to  the 
cootractitity  of  the  muscles,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  a 
eircumstance  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  or  character- 
iadc  of  its  eflects. 

Although  the  supposed  improbability  of  an  opinion  should 
aot  be  allowed  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  decisive 
and  unequivocal  facts  that  may  be  adduced  in  its  finvonr,  yet, 
m  cases  of  this  kind,  we  naturally  require  stronger  eWdance  and 
more  decisive  facts  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  this 
aecomit,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  antecedent  reason- 
dbieness  of  any  physiological  doctrine,  indqiendently  of  the 
experiments  or  observations  that  are  brought  forwards  in  sup- 
port of  it,  to  ascertain  how  far  it  coincides  with  our  ideas  of  the 
cAer  open^ons  of  the  animal  csconomy  '•  The  doctrine  of  the 
Btitv  of  the  nervous  power  and  galvanism  necessarily  leads 
to  the  condusion,  that  the  use  of  the  nerves,  as  distinguished 
ftom  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  to  conduct  electricity,  that 

*  Dr.  FbiKp,  in  speaking  of  the  disdnetion  between  the  leasorial  and 
mrvous  powen»  uses  the  following  expresaions ;  "  However  blended  the 
o^gtDM  of  the  sensorial  and  nervous  powers  may  appear  to  be,  we  are  assured 
thai  they  are  distinct  oigans,  by  Uie  fact,  that  while  the  organs  of  tlie  nervous 
power  evidently  reside  equally  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  those  of  the 
•ensorial  power  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  in  man,  and  chiefly  in  aJl  the 
more  perfect  anhnals,  confined  to  the  former."  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiv.  p.  OS. 
Upon  tfae  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power  and  galvanum,  the 
preceding  remark  must,  I  conceive,  imply  that  there  is  in  tho  brain  and  spinal 
oordy  an  apparatus  provided  for  th^  accumulation  or  evolution  of  electricity, 
from  whicn  it  may  be  transmitted,  when  required,  along  the  nerves,  and  to 
wMch  it  again  returns,  when  it  conveys  impressions  from  the  extremities  to 
the  eentre.  This  idea  seems  to  be  farther  countenanced  by  anotlier  expres- 
sion in  the  same  essay,  P-  91,  that  there  is  "no  evidence  that  impressionB 
an  ever  conununicated  trpm  one  nerve  to  another,  independently  of  the  in- 
lerftMithm  of  one  of  these  organs  **  (the  brain  and  spinal  cord).  I  think  it 
woM  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  structure  in  either  of  these  parts,  which 
CB^  te  supposed  to  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  nor  will  it,  i  apprehcnnd, 
bs  eioy  to  show,  wl^  Uie  currents  should  not  as  readily  pass  from  one  nerve 
ie  ^BtkbeTt  as  in  the  course  which  we  observe  the  nervous  power  to  follow. 
It  b  often  curious  to  observe  some  crude  indications  of  the  most  recent,  and 
apparently  original  doctrines,  among  the  older  authors.  Sauvages  says,  that 
■UHoy  experiments  prove  that  the  nervous  influence  is  nothing  more  than 
•ieuUicaffluidt  charged  with  some  partidas  of  extremely  attenuated  lymphs 
CEuvres  Div.  t.  ii.  p.  233. 

MM 
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all  the  operations  which  arc  supposed  to  be  prodticed  by  Ihe 
nervous  communication  of  the  different  organs  mast  be  resioked 
into  the  conveyance  of  electricity  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
that  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  extremity  of  a  nerve 
which  is  communicated  to  the  sensorium,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature,  it  is  effected  by  the  intermedium  of  the  electric  flmd, 
and  in  like  manner  the  same  agent  must  be  the  medhimef 
communication  from  the  brain  to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves. 
When,  for  example,  mechanical  violence,  or  a  chemical  acrid 
irritates  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  light  acts  upon  the  retina, 
or  the  undulations  of  the  air  upon  the  nerve  of  the  ear,  the  pain 
excited,  the  visible  impression  produced,  and  the  perceptioii  of 
eound,  are  all  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  by  galvanism ;  and 
•when  we  form  a  volition,  and  by  means  of  it  produce  the  oon- 
traction  of  a  muscle,  the  will  must  act  upon  the  galvaaissi 
<wfaich  resides  in  the  nerve  that  belongs  to  the  part,  and  caase 
it  to  contract,  while  the  same  agent  must  again  pass  up  hom 
the  muscle  along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  and  comtnimicate  to 
it  the  perception  or  consciousness  that  the  volition  has  been 
executed. 

-  There  is  certainly  a  clear  foundation  for  the  distinction  which 
Dr.  Philip  has  laid  down  between  the  nervous  and  the  sensorial 
powers,  or  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  brain,  although, 
perhaps,  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  we  may  doubt,  wbe* 
ther  tiie  line  which  he  has  traced  out  be,  in  every  instance, 
quite  correct.  But  admitting  of  the  division  in  its  fullest  extent, 
it  seems  scarcely  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  actions  of 
these  organs  depend  upon  totally  different  principles,  that  the 
nerves  operate  merely  through  the  intervention  of  electricity, 
while  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  brain  can  have  no  farther 
connexion  with  this  agent,  than  to  receive  the  impreasioBS 
which  it  makes  upon  it.  It  would  appear  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  system  should  be 
similar  in  all  its  parts',  although,  with  certain  modifications  or 
additions,  each  of  them,  as  we  presume,  possessing  every  power 
or  property  of  the  other,  together  with  what  may  be  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  those  functions  which  belong  to  it  exdn- 
sively.  This  community  of  properties  might  be  expected  to 
exist  more  particularly  with  regard  to  those  nerves  which  ve 
immediately  connected  with  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord,  which 
parts,  from  their  connexion  with  each  other,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  must  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  proper- 
ties. It  has  been  found  that  the  power  of  transmitting  tne  gal- 
vanic influence,  if  not  confined  to  certain  nerves,  is  at  least 
moch  more  remarkable  in  some  of  them  than  in  others,  and  thisdif- 
ference  exists  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  many  eminent  pbysiologiBts 
have  been  unable  to  excite  any  contractions  in  the  nerves  that 

1  In  making  this  observation,  it  is  to  be  onderstood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  intellectual  functions  which  are  attached  to  the  brain*  but  thote 
which  it  possesses  as  a  tocto  N\la\  agent. 
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note  connectetl  with  the  ganglia,  and  which  are  not  under  the 
ooniiol  of  the  will.  Yet  if  the  nervous  power  be  identical  wiUi 
galvanism,  there  appears  to  be  no  assignable  reason,  why  these 
nerves  should  not  be  at  least  as  sensible  to  this  stimulus,  as  the 
nerves  that  belong  to  the  voluntary  organs,  since  they  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  deficient  in  the  mere  nervous  functions, 
althougn  they  may  not  be  possessed  of  those  which  are  confined 
to  the  sensoiium. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  great 
diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  act  as  stimulants 
to  the  muscles;  and  although  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  doctrine  of  their  independent  contractility,  yet,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  was  shown  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  8ti- 
jniihiting  substances  act  through  the  intervention  of  the  nerves; 
bat  if  we  are  to  regard  the  nervous  power  as  identical  with  gal- 
vanism, it  will  follow  that  all  these  agents,  mechanical,  chemi- 
caly  and  vital,  must  operate  through  the  medium  of  electricity, 
a  supposition  which  appears  quite  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of 
their  physical  relations,  and  of  the  nature  of  electricity  itself. 
And  i  may  observe  that  the  difiiculty,  with  respect  to  animals 
that  are  without  a  nervous  system,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  dimi- 
nished, by  supposing  that  the  nervous  power  is  identical  witli 
galvanism ;  for  we  have  the  effects  that  are  ascribed  to  gal- 
vanism produced  without  the  existence  of  the  ncr^-es,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  channels  through  which  this  agent  is 
Gonveyed.  Should  we  go  a  step  farther,  and  maintain  that  gal- 
vanism is  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  through  the  nerves,  we  may  indeed  elude  tlic 
present  difficulty ;  but  we  become  involved  in  the  contradiction 
of  supposing  that  nerves  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a 
certain  function,  bc^cause  they  ser\'o  to  convey  the  galvanic  in- 
fluence, yet  that  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  nerves, 
are  adequate  to  this  conveyance'. 

Upon  reviewing  the  subject  of  the  theory  of  secretion,  the 
inquiry,  when  considered  in  the  abstract,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows. We  have  a  fluid  possessed  of  certain  properties  and  con- 
sisting of  certain  components,  from  which  various  other  sub- 
stances are  produced,  the  greatest  part  of  them  composed  of 
the  same  elements  with  the  primary  fluid,  but  in  different  pro- 
portions ;  by  what  means  are  these  secondary  substances  formed  ? 
we  may  conceive  of  both  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies 
being  concerned  in  these  operations ;  if  the  substances  produced 
are  identical  with  any  of  tne  constituents  of  the  primary  fluid, 
Of  even  very  similar  to  them,  it  may  appear  probable  that  the 
operation  is  principally  mechanical,  whereas  if  the  secondary 
substance  differs  considerably  from  any  of  tlie  constituents  of 

I  On  the  theory  of  secretion  generally,  and  on  Dr.  Philip's  hypothesis  in 
particular,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Prichard, 
ID  the  6th  section  of  his  Essay  on  the  Vital  Prin.,  with  note  No.  2. 
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the  primary  fluid,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  it  has  beoi 
produced  by  a  chemical  affinity,  or  by  the  combined  effect  of  che* 
mical  and  mechanical  action.  We  must  next  inquire,  how  fiur  the 
different  modifications  of  chemical  and  mechanical  actions,  which 
may  be  conceived  to  exist,  are  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  tfects 
which  we  actually  observe  to  take  place,  and  to  this  inquiry  we 
can  only  reply,  that  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  animal  chemistry  does  not  allow  us  to  go  faither  than 
to  say,  that  the  changes  which  have  been  actually  produced 
are  very  numerous,  and  that  those  which  may  be  auppoMd  poa- 
ttble  are  stiQ  more  so,  and  that  if  there  be  any  which  we  oafr> 
not  explain,  they  will  probably  be  equally  diffionit  to  accooBt 
for  upon  any  other  principle.  On  this  view  of  the  sabjeot, 
therefore,  the  question  wiU  rather  be  an  af^eal  to  our  igno- 
xance,  than  to  any  principle  which  can  direct  our  judgment  in 
deciding  upon  this  point. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  must  ask,  in  what  manner  are  then 
supposed  chemical  or  mechanical  changes  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  living  system ;  which  of  the  vital  powers  are 
caUed  into  action,  and  through  what  medium  are  they  excited? 
When  we  consider  the  mere  act  of  secretion,  to  which  our 
present  inquiry  extends,  I  should  say  that  contractility  is  the 
only  vital  power  which  is  essential  to  the  operation.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  the  first  instance,  propels  the  blood  into 
the  capillaries;  it  is  transmitted  through  these  with  diffi^rmt 
degrees  of  velocity,  and  subjected  to  various  modifications  of 
compression,  so  that  its  constituents  are  more  or  less  intimately 
mixed  together;  some  of  its  finer  parts  are  transmitted  into 
vessels  too  minute  to  admit  of  those  that  are  more  viscid  or 
tenacious,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  supposed  to  ex- 
perience various  alterations  from  changes  of  temperature,  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  mixture  of  the  differ- 
ent secretions  with  each  other.  Then,  although  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  1  conceive  that  the  action  of  the  nerves  is  not 
essential  to  secretion,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  organs 
of  secretion,  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  are  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  and  are,  in  many  cases, 
materially  affected  by  them,  so  that  we  are  in  possession  of  an 
addition^  agent,  by  which  we  may  multiply  the  number  of 
possible  combinations  of  elements,  and  produce  a  corresponding 
number  of  new  substances.  Still,  however,  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  we  can  form  no  clear  conception  of  any  mode  in 
which  the  nerves  can  act  upon  the  organs  of  secretion,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulating  system,  so  that  here 
again  we  reduce  the  primary  operation  to  the  contractility  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  notwithstanding  the  share  which  the  nervous 
system  may  have  in  the  effects,  considered  as  a  secondary  agent 

A  great  difficulty  which  remains  to  be  obviated,  respects  the 
formation  of  the  saline  secretions,  or  of  those  suostances, 
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the  elements  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood,  or  at 
least  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  great  accumu- 
lation that  takes  place  m  certain  parts  of  the  system,  and  where 
we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  means  by  which  they  can  have 
access  to  it  This  is  a  difficulty  which,  I  confess,  appears  at 
present  insurmountable,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  it  attaches 
equally  io  every  hypothesis  that  has  been  proposed ;  for  it  is  at 
least  as  difficult  to  say  in  what  manner  the  action  of  the  nenres 
should  produce  lime  from  the  blood,  as  how  it  should  be  pro- 
duced by  any  operations  of  chemical  affinity.  To  suppose  that 
we  are  affording  any  real  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  or  to  any  vital 
affinities,  which  is  merely  a  less  simple  mode  of  expressing  the 
ikct,  is  one  of  (hose  delusive  attempts  to  substitute  words  for 
ideas,  which  have  so  much  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of 
physiological  science^ 
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APPENDIX  I.  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Biie, 

The  chemists  who  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  the  analvsis  of 
bile  are  Thenard  and  Berzelius ;  the  former  published  an  elaborate  dis«nta- 
tion  on  the  subject  in  1805,  in  which  he  announced  the  existence  of  a  peat- 
liar  proximate  principle,  which  gives  the  bile  many  of  its  specific  propertiei, 
and  composes  a  large  proportion  of  its  solid  contents ;  to  this  he  gave  the 
name  of  picromel ;  Mem.  d* Arcueil,  t.  i.  p.  23 ;  also  Trait6»  t.  iii.  p.  547»  & 
He  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  ox  bile  : 

Water 700- 

Picromel  and  resin 84*S 

Yellow  matter  . . . .  • 4*5 

Soda 4' 

Phosphate  of  Soda < 2* 

Muriate  of  do 3*2 

Sulphate  of  do 0*8 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*2 

Oxide  of  iron  trace 

800*0 
Mem.  d'Arc.  t.  i.  p.  38. 
The  constitution  of  human  bile  is  considerably  different,  the  picromd  not 
being  found  in  it,  but  its  place  partly  supplied  by  what  is  termed  resin. 

Water 1000- 

Yellow  insoluble  matter 2-  to  10 

Albumen 42* 

Resin 41  * 

Soda 5*6 

Salts,  the  same  as  in  ox  bile 4*5 ; — p.  57. 

Berzelius,  however,  calls  in  question  the  accuracy  of  Thenard's  analysis ; 
he  does  not  admit  of  the  existence  of  the  resin  as  described  by  Thenard,  but 
attributes  the  peculiar  characters  of  bile  to  a  substance  which  he  simply  de- 
nominates biliary  matter ;  his  analysis  of  bile  is  as  follows : 

Water 907*4 

Biliary  matter 80*0 

Mucus  of  the  gall  bladder,  dissolved  in  the  bile      3*0 
Alkalies  and  salts,  common  to  all  secreted  fluids     9*6 


1000*0 
Ann.  Cliim.  t.  Ixxi.  p.  220 ;  Ann,  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  377.  .9;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  t. 
iii.  p.  241. 

Dr.  Thomson  gives  us  rather  a  different  statement  of  the  result  of  Bene- 
]ius*s  analysis,  wbach  is  quoted  from  his  Swedish  work. 

Water 908*4 

Picromel 80* 

Albumen • 3* 

Soda 4*1 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*1 

Common  salt  ..«•••. 3*4 

Phosphate  of  soda,  with  some  lime . .  • .  • 1  -0 

1000*0 
Chemistry,  v.  iv,  p,  522. 
Dr.  Davy's  analysis  in  Monro's  Elem.  v.  i.  p.  579,  is  as  follows: 

Water 86*0 

Resin  of  bile 12*5 

Albumen  .....«•••.... • 1*5 

100*0 
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For  a  &rther  account  of  the  opinions  that  have  been  entertmned  respect- 
ing the  chemical  constitution  of  bile,  the  reader  may  consult  Baglivi,  Diss.  3. 
circa  Bilem ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxiii.  8. -2^ .20 ;  Fonrcroy,  System,  v.  x.  p.  17 
elseq.;  Thomson,  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  518  et  seq. ;  Thenard,  Chim.  t.  iii. 
p«  608  el  seqi ;  Henry,  Elem.  v^  ii.  p.  412  et  seq. ;  Plenk,  Hydrol.  p.  1 10  et 
seq.;  Blumenbach,  Inst.^  PhysioL  sect.  25.  •  For  an  account  of  the  hver^  and 
its  secretion,  see  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vL  §  84,  p.  163. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  analyzed  picromeLby  means  of  the  peroxide  of  copper, 
9ad  found  it  to  consist  of  the  following  ingredients : 

Carbon 54*53 

Oxygen 43*65 

Hy^ogen 1  *82 

lOO'OO 

The  substance  upon  which  he  operated  was  procured  by  precipitating  bile 
with  sulphuric  acid;  the  acid  was  separated  by  carbonate  of  baiytes,  and  the 
fluid  evaporated.  What  he  obtained  would  therefore  be  *'  the  biliary  mat- 
ter" of  Berzelius  ;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xiv.  p.  70.  The  experiments  of  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  on  bile  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  atten- 
tion to  accuracy ;  they  are  principally  on  the  bile  of  the  ox  and  the  dog,  but 
there  are  a  few  on  human  bile.  The  result  of  the  examination  is  that  91*51 
per  cent,  is  water,  and  the  solid  contents  consist  of  12  proximate  animal  prin- 
Offles  and  10  neutral  or  earthy  salts.  The  proximate  animal  principles  are 
some  of  them  in  small  quantity,  and  not  very  well  defined ;  of  those  that  are* 
more  so,  and  exist  in  greater  proportion,  we  have  cholesterine,  biliary  resin, 
what  is  termed  biliary  asparagin,  picromcl,  osmazome,  and  mucus.  The 
salts  are  principally  combinations  of  soda,  but  we  have  no  uncombined  soda, 
as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  Recherches,  t.  i.  p.  83.  The  bile  of  the  dog  did 
not  differ  very  essentially  from  that  of  the  ox,  although  the  number  of  ingre- 
dients which  entered  into  its  composition  was  smaller ;  it  contained  choleste- 
rine, resin,  picromel,  and  mucus,  with  various  salts ;  p.  88,  9.  As  far  as  the  edn- 
lessedly  incomplete  analysis  which  was  made  of  the  human  bile  aUowed  thera< 
tolfonnan  opinion,  it  appeared  to  contain  the  same  proximate  principles ;  p.  90/ 
Hence  we  learn  tliat  the  analysis  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  approaches  more' 
nearly  to  that  of  Thenard  than  of  Berzelius. 

Bi.  RaspaQ  considers  bile  to  be  essentially  a  saponaceous  substance  with  a 
trace  of  soda;  New  System,  §  1148  et  seq. ;  see  also  the  art.  **  Bile,'*  in  the 
Cyc  of  Anat.  by  Mr.  Brande. 


APPENDIX  II.  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 
Chemical  CoruUtviian  of  the  Urine* 

Dr.  Henry  has  announced  the  following  list  of  substances,  as  having 
been  "  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  in  h^thy  urine  ;'*  Elements,  v.  ii. 
|>.435,  6. 

Water.  Albumen. 

Free  phosphoric  add.  Lactate  of  ammonia. 

Phosphate  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  potash. 

Ditto  of  magnesia!  Ditto  of  soda. 

Fluoric  acid.  Fluate  of  lime. 

Uric  add.  Muriate  of  soda. 

Benzoic  add.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

Lactic  add.  Ditto  of  ammonia. 

Urea.  Sulphur. 

Gdadn.  Silex. 

-  According  to  Berzelius>  the  constitution  of  the  urine  is  as  fofiows ;  Ann. 
Pfaa.  ▼.  y.  p.  423. 
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Wat«r....i 999-09 

Urea. 80*10 

SnlphttteofpoCuh • 9*71 

Ditto  of  loda. « 8-16 

Photphirteofsoda 2-94 

Mnruileof  soda 4-45 

Phosphate  of  araDKmia 1*66 

Muriate  of  ammonia 1-50 

Free  lactic  acid  • « ^  •  • « • 

Lactate  of  ammonia • 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  alcohol    )- 1 7*14 

Urea  not  separable  from  the  pre- 
ceding  

Earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace  of  fluate  of 

lime   1-00 

LHhicacid fOO 

Mucus  of  the  bladder 0*82 

SUex O^ 


1000-00 
tn  some  minute  points  these  two  accounts  do  not  colnctde»  but  they  suff* 
dentljT  agree  respecting  the  general  nature  of  the  urine,  and  especialhr  in  tbe 
great  number  of  its  ingredients,  a  circumstance  which  is  a  strong  conffrmatkin 
mits  etcrementitious  nature,  as  a  general  outlet  for  whateyer  is  not  le- 
qoired  in  the  system.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  &ct  in 
oomparatiTe  physiology,  which  is  adverse  to  the  excrenientitioua  nature  of 
urme;  I  allude  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Davy,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1818,  n. 
806,  that  the  urine  of  serpents  and  lizards  consists  of  nearly  pure  Bthic  add. 
A  substance  was  examined  by  Dr.  Prout,  which,  according  to  the  infomatioa 
that  he  received,  was  the  only  species  of  excrement  that  was  dischaised  by  tlie 
boa  constrictor  i  but  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Davy,  in  the  paper  referrea  to  abovt 
lead  us  to  consider  it  probable,  that  it  was,  at  least  m  a  great  measure,  de- 
rived from  the  kidney.  Dr.  Prout*s  analysis  is  as  follows ;  100  parts  w«e 
ibond  to  consist  of 

Lithic  acid   ••••••••  90*18 

Potash 8-4A 

Ammonia • 1*70 

Sulphate  of  potash,  with  a  trace  of  muriate  of 
soda *95 

Phosphate  of  lime  ^ 

Carbonate  of  ditto  V '80 

Magnesia  .••.«..) 

Animal  matter,  consisting  of  mucus  and  a  lit- 
tle colonrhig  matter 2*94 

100*00 
Ann;  Phi!,  v.  y.  p.  415. 

From  some  late  observations  by  Dr.  Davy,  we  have  reason  tQ^ai^posethat 
the  urine  of  toads  and  fix)gs  differs  from  that  of  serpents  and  Ussyvdi^  and  mote 
resembles  tlic  urine  of  the  mammafia*  in  contaimqg  urea ;  PUL  Tnms.  for 
1821,  p.  98.  The  author  adduces  various  considerations  wblcb  1ml  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  nature  of  the  urine  depends  more  upoAtho  opecific  ac- 
tion of  the  kidney  than  boon  any  peculiarity  in  the  diet ;  PhiL  Xians.  for 
1810,  p.  99.  Wc  have,  nowever*  the  observations  of  Dr.  WoUMtonon  the 
urine  of  birds,  which  leads  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion ;  for  he  fi>imd  tfae 
proportion  of  lithic  acid  in  the  excrements  of  different  birds  to.  yaiy  from  a 
^  part,  in  a  goose  which  fed  entirety  upon  grass,  until,  in  birda  wMch  took 
animal  food  tuone,  it  composed  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  whole  maia.  Be- 
sides the  above  substances,  which  Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  rmrntiit  to 
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hadthy  urines  km  enunwratet  the  following  as  occasionally  fimiKi  in  certain 
Bodbid  conditions  of  the  system :  "  Nitnc  acid,  various  acids  formed  from 
the  litliic,  cnaUc  add,  bensoic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  zanthic  oxide,  cystic 
oKidr,  Prussian  blue?  sugar,  bile,  and  pus;*'  Inquiry  into  Oiitetes,  &c  p.  5. 


APPENDIX  III.  TO  CHAPTER  IX, 

Dr.  PhiUp'i  IfypatkcM  of  Secretion. 

The  aiguments  hy  which  Dr.  Philip  supports  his  hypothesis  may  substan- 
tially be  rwuced  to  four ;  they  ore  to  be  met  with  in  the  18th  chapter,  entitled 
*'  On  the  Nature  of  the  Vital  powers.'*  I.  He  commences  by  the  observation 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  that  in  comparing  the  sensorial  and  the 
nervous  functions,  the  latter  (using  the  word  in  tne  restricted  sense*in  which 
it  is  always  employed  by  Dr.  Phiup)  are  found  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  physical,  or,  as  he  styles  them,  the  inanimate  powers  of  nature,  while 
no  resemblance  of  this  kind  can  be  traced  with  respect  to  the  former.  The 
aots  of  secretion  and  of  calorification  are  analogous  to  many  chemical  pro- 
oesMSi  the  transmission  of  impressions  through  the  nerves  to  both  cheaoical 
and  mechanical  processes,  while  the  excitement  of  the  muscular  fihre  is  the 
aifcct  of  varioas  physical  agents.  But,  as  the  autlior  remarks,  we  can  trace 
no  leaemblanee  or  analogy  between  sensation  (perception)  or  volition,  and 
Uie  operation  of  any  physical  agents.  Hence  the  deduction  is  made,  that  the 
nervous  influence  must  depend  upon  a  physical  agent,  as  it  appeared  a  neoes* 
wagj  consequence,  that  where  the  phenomena  bore  a  dear  analogy  to  the 
oflK^  of  physical  action,  they  could  not  be  referred  to  a  power  whidi 
exclusively  belongs  to  a  living  system. 

2,  The  author  next  remarks  that  tlie  vital  functions  must  be  supposed  to 
)>e  necessarily  confined  to  the  oiganization  of  the  organs  which  are  Uieir 
peculiar  seat,  for  that  a  power  which  is  independent  of  the  organ  in  which  it 
resides  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  vital  power.  If  it  can  exist  in  any  unorganized 
or  inanimate  body,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  plivsical  property.  To 
apply  this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration,  it  is  ax^ued,  that  if  the 
nervous  influence  be  a  vital  power,  it  must  be  necessarity  confined  to  a 
substance  similarly  organized  with  the  nerves,  and  be  incapable  of  existing  in 
a  part  possessed  of  any  other  kind  of  structure.  **  If  the  nervous  power  can 
be  conveyed  by  other  parts,  it  is  not  a  vital  power,  but  one  that  may  reside 
in  unorganized  bodies.**  Dr.  Philip  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  experiments 
that  were  performed  on  the  division  of  the  par  vagum,  in  wliich  it  was  found, 
that  when  the  division  liad  been  complete,  and  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerves 
had  even  retracted  for  a  small  space,  still  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice 
was  continued,  and  consequently,  according  to  his  hy|)othe8is,  tlie  nervous 
influence  must  have  passed  through  the  interval,  and  of  course  liave  been 
conveyed  tlirough  this  space  by  the  moisture  or  some  other  interposed  body; 
snd  hence,  as  it  can  exist  attached  to  this  bod^,  it  is  deduced  that  it  cannot  be 
A  vital  agent.  The  author  observes,  as  a  circumstance  that,  at  first  vicw^ 
caused  some  surprise,  tliat  this  transmission  of  nervous  influence  between  the 
dnrided  extremities  of  a  nerve  can  only  take  place  with  those  tliat  are  attached 
to  the  ganelions,  for  tliat  he  was  unable  to  produce  the  same  effects  with 
the  nerves  m>m  the  spine.  This  apparent  anomaly  he  endeavours  to  account 
Ibr  upon  the  principle  that  the  action  of  secreting  suifaces  is  increased  by 
"Whatever  produces  an  unusual  determination  of  blood  to  them,  which  "  soli- 
dti  towards  them  a  corresponding  supply  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
power.**  But  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  pjace  with  respect  to  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  nerves. 

3.  The  third  argument  whicli  Dr.  Philip  adduces  in  support  of  his  lv\^. 
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thesis,  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  "  we  can  substitate  for  the  nerrous 
power  a  variety  of  inanimate  agents.*'  The  muscles  can  be  excited  by  various 
mechanical  and  chemical  stimuli,  and  also  by  the  nervous  influence,  but  as 
we  here  perceive  that  the  nervous  influence  only  acts  the  same  part,  or 
produces  the  same  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  physical  agents,  it  is 
concluded  that  this  must  likewise  be  a  physical  agent. 

4.  Dr.  Philip  having  thus  rendered  it  probable,  or  rather,  as  he  conceives 
proved,  that  the  nervous  influence  is  a  physical  agent,  he  proceeds  to  inquire, 
whether  it  consists  in  something  wluch  is  peculiar  to  the  animal  body,  or 
whether  it  be  an  agent  which  operates  in  the  production  of  other  natural 
phenomena.  It  was  supposed  that  electricity,  or  rather  that  modification 
of  it  which  has  been  termed  galvanism,  was  the  most  likely  to  possess  tlie 
necessary  requisites,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  »r  this  con- 
jecture was  sanctioned  by  the  phenomoia,  the  experiments  were  perfbraiedi 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  above.  Thev  consisted  in  applyi^  ^d^ 
vanism  so  as  to  produce  by  means  of  it  a  secreted  fluid,  viz.  the  gastric  jucet 
and  to  evolve  heat  from  arterial  blood  :  and  as  galvanism  appears  to  have  the 
property  of  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular  fibre  and  of  conveytng  im-' 
pressions  along  the  nerves  to  the  sensorium,  it  is  supposed  thai  we  aie  able- 
to  produce  by  means  of  it,  every  effect  of  the  nervous  power,  and  bcnea 
Dr.  Philip  deduces  an  argument  in  fiivour  of  their  identity. 

The  above  remarks,  as  I  conceive,  afford  a  clear  and  fidthful  acoonnt  of. 
Dr.  Philip's  hypothesis,  and  of  the  ammients  bv  which  it  is  supported.  I 
fully  admit  the  force  of  many  of  the  racts  on  which  it  is  fbon^d,  and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  author  has  deduced  his  conduaions  finom  tboniy 
yet  I  must  confess  that  they  do  not  bring  conviction  to  my  mind.  I  ba^ra 
little  to  urge  in  favour  of  my  own  opinion,  in  addition  to  what  lias  been  slataii 
in  the  preceding  pages ;  but  I  was  desirous  that  an  hypothesis  of  so  mach. 
importance  in  physiology,  and  one  brought  forward  by  so  powerful  an  ad- 
vocate, should  be  fairly  presented  to  my  readers  ;  and  having  done  this  I 
leave  it  to  be  decided  by  future  investigations. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


OF   DIGESTION. 


The  last  chapter  contained  an  account  of  the  means  by  which 
certain  substances  are  separated  from  the  blood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  more  or  less  directly  to  the  preservation  of 
tile  constituents  of  the  body  in  their  perfect  and  healthy  condi- 
tion ;  I  am  now  to  describe  the  mode  by  which  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  is  repaired,  by  which  fresh  materials  are,  from  time 
to  time,  receivea  into  the  system,  and  assimilated  to  it  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  function  of  digestion,  which,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be  defined  the  process 
by  which  aliment  is  made  to  undergo  a  succession  of  changes, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  Perhaps,  in 
strict  propriety,  we  ought  to  regard  this  process  as  consisting  of 
several  subordinate  processes,  each  of  which  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  distinct  function ;  but  as  they  all  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent steps  of  the  same  operation,  and  subservient  to  one  ulti- 
mate object,  that  by  which  food  is  converted  into  blood,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  describe  the  whole  of  them  in  connexion 
with  each  other '. 

The  first  change  which  the  aliment  experiences  is  entirely  of 
a  mechanical  nature,  and  consists  in  reducing  it  into  that  state 
of  minute  division,  which  may  prepare  it  for  the  future  changes 
which  it  is  to  undergo.  In  man  and  the  mammiferous  quadru- 
peds this  is  accomplished  by  the  teeth.  After  the  food  is  suffi- 
ciently masticated,  it  is  received  into  the  stomach,  where  both 
its  physical  and  its  chemical  properties  are  changed,  and  it  be- 
comes converted  into  a  uniform  pultaceous  mass  termed  chyme. 
From  the  stomach  it  passes  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  de- 
tained for  some  time,  and  undergoes  a  farther  change  in  its  pro- 
perties, and  where  it  is  converted  from  chyme  into  chyle*.  The 

•  1  See  CoDen'SvInst.  $  201.  The  term  digestion,  in  its  primary  technical 
import,  was  intended  to  express  the  operation  by  which  the  aliment  is  nuu 
cented  in  the  stomach,  by  a  process  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the 
dimtions  which  are  carried  on  in  the  laboratory ;  see  CasteUi,  Lexicon, 
"  Digestio."  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  elaborate  part  of  Biagendie's 
work  is  that  which  treats  upon  digestion ;  he  conceives  it  to  be  made  up  of 
8  subordinate  actions  ;  1.  reception  of  the  food,  2.  mastication,  3.  insahva- 
tion,  4.  d^utition,  6.  action  of  the  stomach,  6.  of  the  small  intestines,  7.  of 
the  large  intestines,  8.  expulsion  of  the  fieces ;  of  these  the  5th  and  6th  may 
be  reraxded  as  the  essential  operations ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  33. 

*  The  terms  chyme  and  chyle  are  generaUy  employed  by  the  modem  phy. 
Biologists  in  the  way  that  is  stated  alx>ve,  but  it  dioes  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  their  etymology  which  would  lead  to  this  distinctioD,  nor  was  it 
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process  of  chyliiication  may  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs ;  there  are  still,  however, 
certain  changes  to  be  effected  before  the  complete  assimilation  is 
accomplished.  The  next  step  consists  in  the  separation  of  the 
chyle  from  the  refuse  matter  with  which  it  is  combined,  and  the 
transmission  of  this  separated  matter  through  the  lacteals  into 
the  blood  vessels.  It  is  poured  into  the  trunk  of  the  great  veins, 
near  their  termination  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  being 
mixed  with  the  blood,  is  finally  assimilated  to  it  in  all  its  pro- 
perties. The  subjects  of  this  chapter  will  be  arranged  under 
five  heads ;  1  shall  first  give  a  general  description  of  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  in  the  second  place  I  shall 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  various  substances 
that  arc  used  in  diet;  next  1  shall  examine  the  succesave 
changes  which  they  experience,  from  their  first  reception 
into  the  stomach,  until  they  are  deposited  into  the  blood 
vessels ;  in  the  fourth  place,  I  shall  ^ve  an  account  of  t)ie 
hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  operations ;  and  lasUv,  I  shall  notice  some  afTections  of 
the  digestive  organs,  which  ore  indirectly  connected  with  their 
functions. 


recognized  by  the  older  autliors,  or  even  by  some  of  those  of  the  last  centiuy, 
who  Appear  to  have  used  the  words  indiflerently,  or  to  have  consideTed  them 
ofl  synonymous.  The  following  examples  may  be  adduced  among  the  older 
physiologists,  where  chyle  is  spoken  of  as  formed  by  the  stomach  i  Willis  de 
Ferment.  C.  5.  p.  16;  Sylvius,  Disput.  Med.  1.  Op.  p.  1,  2.  et  Pras.  Med. 
lib.  1.  C.  7.  Op.  p.  117;  Fabricius  de  Vcntriculo,  Op.  p.  113,  4.  and  p. 
IM ;  Gnliehnini,  de  Sane.  not.  §  37 ;  Charleton,  QBcon.  Anim.  E^erc.  2. 
de  Chylif.  tf  4 ;  Lower,  de  Corde,  p.  204 ;  Pitcaime,  El.  Med.  C.  5.  de 
OBcon.  Amm.  §  1 ;  Riolan,  Ench.  An.  lib.  2.  C.  23.  p.  118 ;  Bartholin,  de 
Lacteift  Tiiorac.  Cap.  1.  p.  3;  see  also  CasteUi,  "chyroiu"  and  '*chyliit.*' 
The  distinction  between  chyme  and  chyle  is  not  recognized  by  Boerfaaave  s 
see  Proelect.  §  78.  .95 ;  he  appears,  indeed,  not  to  contemplate  any  essential 
difference  between  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  except 
what  depends  upon  the  mixture  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  with  the  latter. 
Haller's  opinion  upon  this  point  I  sliall  notice  more  particularly  hereafter; 
but  I  may  remark  in  this  place,  tluit  he  does  not  unifomdy  employ  the  terma 
in  their  modern  acceptation  ;  see  Boerliaave,  Pnclect.  not.  12,  act  $  83*  not. 
9.  ad  $  87 ;  Prim.  Lin.  §  635,  638,  717,  8  et  alibi.  1  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  who  it  was  that  first  assigned  to  the  words  their  present  significa- 
tion. Soemmering  applies  the  term  chyme  to  the  alimentary  matter  when 
it  ajrrivcg  at  tiie  small  intestines ;  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  306.  .1^  f  S16. 
Magendic  employs  chyme  to  signify  the  substance  formed  in  the  atomach ; 
Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  72, 81,  2.  Sir  B.  Brodic  employs  the  terms  in  their  ordia«T 
acceptation ;  Quart.  Journ.  v.  xiv.  p.  342 ;  and  this  is  also  the  com  wita 
i  Ghaussier,  Art. «'  Digestion,"  Diet,  det  Scien.  M^  t.  h 


AdeLu  and  Ghaussier,  Art.  *'  Digestion,"  Diet,  det  Scien.  M^  t.  ix. 
pare  p.  406  and  429 ;  this  article  although  written  in  a difibsestyla  ooc 
much  valuable  information.  See  also  Dumas,  Physiol,  t.  L  ch.  1^  P-  ^^ 
Qt  scq.  RaspaU  makes  the  distinction  between  Chyme  and  Chyle  s  m  fir- 
ther  observes  that  the  ch)ine  is  generally  acid  and  the  chyle  alkabne ;  *'  New 
System",  §  879,  0  et  alibi.  The  distinction  between  the  two  operatiops  of 
cfiymification  and  chyliAcation  is  dearly  laid  down  by  Dr.  Roget :  Bridg»- 
watejr  Treat.  Ch.  7.  and  8,  and  by  Dr.  Prichard,  on  the  Vital  Prin.  Sect.  d. 
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§  1.    Description  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion, 

The  digestive  organs',  as  they  exist  in  man  and  tlie  higher 
orders  of  animals,  may  he  conceived  to  consist  of  three  orders 
of  parts,  each  of  whicli  serves  a  distinct  and  appropriate  pur- 
pose. Tlie  operation  of  the  first  is  entirely  mechanical,  consti- 
tuting the  means  by  which  the  food  has  its  texture  broken 
down,  or  is  sufficiently  comminuted  to  admit  of  the  full  opera- 
tion of  the  next  process,  which  is  more  of  a  chemical  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  this  mechanical  operation  is 
going  forwards,  the  food  is  mixed  up  with  the  various  mucous 
secretions  that  are  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth, 
fauces  and  gullet ;  tliese  tend  to  sofleu  tlie  alimentary  mass,  and 
render  it  more  easily  divisible,  while  they  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  effect  in  promoting  the  subsequent  changes  which  it  is  to 
experience.  In  man  and  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  this 
mechanical  process  is  affected  by  mastication,  as  performed  by 
the  teeth.  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of  these  organs,  fartlier  than  to  remark,  that  although 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  between  their  form  and  situation, 
in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  yet  upon  a  more  minute  in- 
spection^ we  find  that  they  differ  very  considerably  from  each  other 
in  these  respects;  and  upon  examining  these  differences,  in 
connexion  with  the  habits  of  tlie  various  animals,  we  shall  find 
in  all  cases,  that  they  are  adapted  to  that  species  of  alimentary 
matter,  which  is  the  best  suited  to  the  digestive  organs  and 
other  functions  of  the  individual.     In  some  animals  the  teeth 

^  The  existence  of  a  stomach,  or  of  some  organ  equivalent  to  it,  lias  been 
supposed*  by  most  naturalists,  to  be  nccessar}'  to  animal  organization,  and 
evea  to  afford  a  definite  character  by  which  animal  may  he  distinguished  from 
T^getable  life ;  see  Smith's  Introd.  to  Botany,  p.  5.  Dr.  Willis  remarks  that 
nothing  resembling  a  stomach  lias  been  found  in  any  vegetable ;  Cyclop.  Anat. 
V.  L  p.  132.  It  b  accordingly  stated  by  writers  on  comparative  anatomy, 
that  DO  organs  ore  so  generally  present,  in  all  kinds  of  animals,  as  those 
which  serve  for  digestion  ;  and  it  is  indeed  self-evident,  that  every  being  pos- 
sessed of  life,  must  have  the  means  of  receiving  and  assimilating  to  itself  the 
matter  which  is  subservient  to  its  growth  and  nutrition  ;  Blumenbach,  Comp. 
Aoat.  S  82.  Soemmering  expressly  says,  *' animal  ventiiculi  exi)ers  innotuit 
plane  nullum ;  '*  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  vi.  p.  229.  According  to  Dr.  Grant, 
"the  internal  alimentary' cavity  is  the  most  universal  organ  of  animals;" 
Cyclop,  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  107.  It  appears,  however,  that  tlierc  are  certain 
ammals  of  the  inferior  orders,  and  some  of  no  inconsiderable  size,  which  are 
not  furnished  with  any  receptacle  for  containing  food,  and  which,  therefore, 
like  Tegetables,  must  be  supposed  to  imbibe  their  nutriment  from  the  surface 
of  the  body;  see  Lawrence's  Blumenbach,  note  1.  p.  129 ;  Roget*s  Bridge- 
water  Treat,  v.  i.  p.  72,  note.  In  the  4th  chapter  of  this  work,  v.  i.  p.  74 
et  seq.,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  organs  of  digestion  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  receive  and  prepare  their  nutri- 
ment Mr.  Abemethy,  in  his  6th  lecture,  p.  193,  4,  gives  a  list  of  the 
animals,  of  various  classes,  in  which  Hunter  had  oKarained  the  digestive 
organs. 
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arc  so  disposed  as  to  bo  evidently  intended  for  seizing  and 
lacerating  animal  food ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  better  fitted 
for  cropping  and  triturating  the  parts  of  vegetables ;  in  short  so 
great  a  correspondence  has  been  traced  between  the  disposition 
and  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  animal, 
that  naturalists  have  not  unfrequenUy  assumed  these  organs,  as 
among  the  most  characteristic  features,  by  which  to  form  the 
basis  of  their  systematic  arrangements '. 

The  food,  after  a  due  degree  of  comminution  in  the  month, 
is  transmitted,  by  the  act  of  deglutition ',  do^n  the  ocsophagas, 

1  Linnaeus,  Svs.  Nat.  t.  i.  p.  16  et  alibi ;  Shaw*0  Zoology,  t.  i.  Introd.  p. 
vii  et  alibi.  The  late  researches  of  Ehrenbcig  liave  enabled  htm  to  esteud 
this  principle  of  classification  to  the  most  minute  animalcules ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
t.  ii,  2  ser.  p.  266  et  seq.  For  an  account  of  the  human  teeth  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  refer  to  the  treatises  of  Hunter,  Blake,  Bell,  and  Fox ;  to  Scem- 
mering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  i.  p.  177. .207 ;  Monro  (Tert.)  t.  ii.  p.  6. .88 ; 
Blandin,  notes  to  Bichat,  t.  iii.  p.  107  et  seq. ;  Cuvier,  Diet.  Sc  Mm.  t.  viii.  p. 
820 ;  and  to  Serres,  Sur  1*  Anatomic  et  la  Phvsiologie  des  Dents,  and  M£m. 
Soc.  d*£mul.  t.  viii.  p.  113  et  sea.  For  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
teeth  to  Cuvier.  Leg.  a  Anat.  comp.  No.  17.  t.  iii.  p.  103  et  seq. ;  St.  Hllaire, 
Svst.  Dent. ;  Rousseau,  Anat.  Comp.  du  Syst.  Dent. ;  and  to  Rcjgct's  Bride. 
Treat,  v.  ii.  passim.  For  the  soft  parts  connected  with  the  process  of  mnti- 
cation,  to  Boerhaave,  Prslect.  t.  i.§58.  .64;  Monro's Elem. v. i. p. 495.  .508; 
Bichat.  Anat.  Des.  t.  ii.  p.  663  et  seq. ;  and  to  Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p. 
46  et  seq. 

'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  human  frame  which  exhibits  a  mote 
beautiful  specimen  of  mechanism  than  the  organs  that  are  concenwdin 
dentition.  Simple  as  the  process  mav  appear,  it  is  in  reality  Terr  com- 
plicated, and  consists  of  a  succession  of  individual  actions,  each  of  which 
produces  an  independent  specific  effect,  yet  so  connected  with  the  rest  as  to 
attain  the  object  in  view  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  After  the  aliawnt 
has  been  sufficiently  comminuted  by  the  teeth,  it  is  moulded  into  a  suitable 
form  by  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue,  and  is  transmitted  by  them 
to  the  pharynx,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  disposed  as  to  be  put  into  the 
best  position  for  receiving  the  mass ;  whUe  the  same  action  of  the  parts  alio 
causes  the  epiglottis  to  close  the  passage  into  the  larynx.  The  rood  being 
now  received  mto  the  top  of  the  oesophagus,  its  muscular  fibres  commence 
their  contraction,  which  proceeding  progressively  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
part,  gradually  propels  the  mass  into  the  stomach.  For  a  more  minute  account 
of  the  process  of  deglutition  and  of  the  parts  concerned  in  it,  see  Boerhaave. 
Prslect.  t.  i.  §  70.  .2 ;  he  concludes  his  description  with  the  followins  remaik; 
**  tam  operosa  fit  arte  deglutitio,  tot  conspirantes  organorum  adeo  muitipliduni 
et  concurrentium  actiones  hue  requirentur."  Halter,  Prim.  Lin.  ch.  xviiL 
§  607.  .621 ;  El.  Phys.  xviii.  3.  21  et  seq.  and  xviii.  4.  1  et  seq.  Acooiding 
to  Morgugni,  we  are  indebted  to  Valsalva  for  much  of  our  knowied^  respect- 
ing the  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  deglutition ;  see  Valsalva,  Op.  t.  L 
epist  9.  tab.  5  and  6.  For  a  description  of  the  oesophagus  and  its  appendages, 
see  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  40.  .4 ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t  ri.  p.  201 
..6.  §  109..  1*26;  Monro  (Tert.)  on  the  gullet,  p.  1..5;  and  Elemoits, 
V.  iii.  p.  508.. 51 2;  Bichat,  Anat.  Descrip.  t.  iiL  p.  379.. 397.  Dumas, 
Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  341.  .353,  divides  the  act  of  deglutition  into  four  sti^ges : 
during  the  first,  the  alimentary  mass  is  propelled  towards  the  gullet ;  during 
the  second,  the  cavity  dilates  and  receives  it ;  during  the  third,  the  man 
passes  into  the  pharynx ;  and  during  the  fourth,  it  is  transmitted  down  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  Miigendic,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  54.  .67»  maiks 
three  stages ;  by  the  first,  the  mass  passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  phar}'ni ; 
by  the  second,  it  enters  the  Qeao\»lui^us ;   and  by  the  third,  it  is  transmitted 
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into  the  stomach,  a  bag  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  which  lies 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  to  which  it  gires  the 
name  of  the  epigastric  region.  The  structure  of  the  stomach 
may  be  considered  physiologically  as  three-fold.  A  large  part 
of  its  substance  is  composed  of  membranous  matter,  which  de- 
termines its  form  and  capacity  ;  it  is  plentifully  furnished  with 
muscular  fibres,  constituting  what  is  termed  its  muscular  coat, 
and  it  is  lined  internally  with  a  mucous  membrane,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  more  immediately  connected  with  its  secretions. 
Anatomists  have  indeed  difiered  considerably  in  the  account 
which  they  have  given  of  the  number  of  what  are  termed  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  the  difierence  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
verbal.  Those  who  have  made  the  most  numerous  divisions  have 
pointed  out  as  many  as  eight  distinct  textures ;  first,  the  peri- 
toneal covering,  below  which  are  two  strata  of  muscular  fibres, 
one  longitudinal,  and  the  other  circular ;  a  cellular  coat  con- 
nects this  with  the  more  dense  membranous  expansion,  called, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  older  anatomists,  the  ner\'ous 
coat ;  below  this  is  another  cellular  coat,  within  which  is  the 
▼illous  or  innermost  coat  Considered  physiologically,  these 
nay  be  all  reduced  to  the  muscular  strata,  and  the  internal 
mucous  lining,  with  the  membranous  matter  which  lies  between 
them.  It  would  appear  that  the  ultimate  termination  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  stomach,  so  far  as  they  can  be  actually 
traced,  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the  mucous  or  innermost 
coat,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the  seat  of  the  glands '. 

to  the  stomach.  See  also  Roget*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  v.  ii.  pt  2.  chap.  6. 
"  Preparation  of  Food,"  in  which  the  different  steps  of  the  process  are  de- 
scribed previous  to  chymification.  A  view  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
deglutition,  is  contained  in  Albinus,  Tab.  10,  11,  12 ;  also  in  Santorini,  pi.  6  ; 
winch,  although  entitled  to  but  litde  commendation  as  a  work  of  art,  is 
probably  a  correct  delineation  of  the  organs  which  it  represents,  and  this 
commendation  may  be  justly  bestowed  upon  Watt*s  "  Anatomical  Chirurgical 
Views,**  the  execution  of  which  is  stiff  and  harsh. 

^  For  a  description  of  the  stomach,  its  form,  situation,  structure,  &c., 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  tlie  following  works ;  Fabricius  de  ventric. 
Op.  p.  99. .  149 ;  Willis,  Pharm.  Rat.  sect.  2  ;  Winslow,  sect.  8.  §  2. 43 . . 71 ; 
BoerhaaTe,  Prselect.  t.  i.  §  73  cum  notis ;  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  ch.  xix.  §  622 
•  .6,  and  £1.  Phys.  xix.  I.  6..11;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Physiol.  §  352.  .4 ; 
Fordyce  on  Digestion,  p.  6..  12;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi. 
p.  209.. 226.  §  127...147;  Bertin,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1760,  p.  58  ct  seq. ; 
nibatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  288.  .2 ;  and  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  332,  who  enume- 
Tuie  four  coats,  the  membranous,  the  muscular,  the  nervous,  and  the  villous; 
Bell,  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  44  et  seq. ;  Bichat.  Anat.  Descnp.  t.  iii.  p.  397.  .415; 
BuiMon,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  reduces  the  coats  m  the  stomach  to  threi*, 
the  serous,  the  muscular,  and  the  mucous  ;  Monro  (Tert.)  Elom.  v.  i.  p.515 ; 
and  Oudines,  v.  ii.  p.  115,  6  ;  Fleming's  Zool.  t.  i.  p.  314  et  seq. ;  in  Bell's 
Dissect,  pi.  4,  wc  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  stomach,  and  its  contiguous 
parts;  and  in  Cloquet,  Anatomic,  pi.  260.  .5 ;  we  have  also  a  characteristic 
drawing  of  the  stomach  bv  Mr.  Bauer,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  pi.  4.  With 
respect  to  Willis's  description  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  is  not  a  little 
temarkable  to  observe  the  influence  of  words  upon  opinions ;  althot^h  a 
person  of  much  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  one  who  had  partici^rly 
attended  to  the  nervous  system,  he  subscribes  to  the  o^\<m  q(  \\\f^  cW 
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Besides  the  mucous  fluid  which  is  poured  out  by  the  mtemal 
membrane,  in  the  same  manner  with  all  other  bodies  of  a  similar 
texture,  the  stomach  has  been  supposed  to  possess  glands  that 
secrete  the  peculiar  fluid  called  gastric  juice,  which  acts  so 
important  a  part  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  the  existence, 
howerer,  of  any  distinct  glands  for  this  purpose  is  rather  in- 
ferred from  the  eflects  which  it  is  supposed  that  they  produce 
trough  the  intervention  of  their  secretion,  than  from  our  being 
able  to  demonstrate  their  existence'.  The  membranous  sub- 
stance of  the  stomach  appears  to  be  peculiarly  distensible,  so 
as  to  admit  of  having  its  capacity  much  increased,  while  its 
muscular  fibres  give  it  a  high  degree  of  contractility,  by  which 
means  its  bulk  is  capable  of  being  diminished  as  occasion  re- 
•quixes,  and  is  thus  always  exactly  adapted  to  the  quantity  ef  its 
contents. 

The  muscular  fibres  being  connected  to  the  membrane  either 
individually,  or  in  small  separate  groups,  not  only  enable  the 
stomach  to  contract  in  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  directions, 
but  bestow  upon  its  separate  parts  the  power  of  successively 
contracting  and  relaxing,  so  as  to  produce  what  is  termed  its 
peristaltic,  or,  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  its  vermicular  mo- 
tion ^  The  action  of  these  fibres  appears  to  be  so  directed 
as  to  produce  two  mechanical  effects ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
successiTe  contraction  of  each  part  of  the  stomach,  by  producing 
a  series  of  folds  and  wrinkles,  serves  to  agitate  the  alimentary 
mass,  and  by  bringing  every  part  of  it  in  its  turn  to  tlie  surfaee,  to 
expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  the  contents  arc  gradually  propelled  forwards 
from  the  orifice,  which  is  connected  with  the  oesophagus,  to  that 
by  whieh  they  are  discharged.  These  fibres,  like  all  those  which 
compose  the  muscular  coats,  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
wilL 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  body  which  are  more  copiously 

anatomists,  that  the  sensibility  of  tlic  stomach,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
digiBstive  organs,  is  seated  in  what  was  caUed  the  DcrTons  coat;  see  Pham. 
Bat»  p.  6,  13.  Among  the  older  physiologists  or  anatomists  who  have  giTcn 
us  chAractcristic  views  of  the  stomach,  and  the  ports  connected  with  it,  we 
may  select  Vesalius,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  lib.  v.  fig.  10..  19;  Eustacbioi, 
Tab.  Anat  No.  10.  fig.  1,  2,  3;  Ruysch,  Thes.  Anat  2.  tab.  5 ;  Saotorini, 
tab.  11. 

1  See  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xix.  1.  14;  Bdl's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  58.  Whulow 
says  that  the  glands  are  situated  on  the  internal  surfaee  of  what  is  termed  the 
nervous  coat,  and  that  there  arc  perforations  in  the  innermost  coat,  vfaiefa 
affbrd  a  passage  to  the  excretonr  ducts ;  SocL  6.  §  2  ;  but  it  may  be  queatione^ 
whether  this  was  the  resuk  of  actual  observation. 

*  HaDer,  EL  Phys.  xix.  4.  9.  10 ;  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  333.  .5 ;  suppoKs 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stonuich  to  be  disposed  in  three  layers,  the  fint 
being  a  coatinuatios  of  those  of  the  oesopliagus,  the  next  the  traasvene  at 
chciidar  fibres,  and  lastly,  two  large  muscular  bands,  which  are  ■itaatad 
obfiqnely  to  each  other.  One  of  the  first  accurate  descriptions  that  we  haw 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  by  Bertin,  M6m.  Acad,  pour  1760, 
p.  58  et  scq. 
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with  blood  vessels  than  the  stomach,  a  circumstanco 
which,  is  eridently  connected  with  the  great  degree  of  vitality 
possessed  by  this  organ  \  Its  nerves  are  likewise  very  nume<* 
Kous,  and  are  remarkable  fur  the  variety  of  sources  whence  they 
are  derived.  It  not  only  partakes  of  the  ganglionic  nerves, 
which  aze  thickly  dispersed  over  it,  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  viscera,  but  it  likewise  derives  a  supply  of  nerves  from 
the  spinal  cord,  and  is  distinguished  from  all  tlie  other  parts  of 
the  body,  except  what  are  termed  the  organs  of  sense,  by  having 
a  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  it,  although 
it  is  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  brain  ^.  The  spe- 
cific uses  of  all  these  nen^es  will  be  more  fullv  considered  here- 
after ;  but  I  may  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  stomach  ap- 
pears to  possess,  in  a  very  high  degree,  many  of  the  powers 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  ner\'ous  influence,  it  is  exquisitely 
sensitive,  while  it  partakes  remarkably  of  the  general  actions  of 
the  system,  and  sympathizes  witli  all  its  changes,  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  common  centre,  by  which  the  organic 
functions  are  connected  together,  and  their  motions  regulated. 

The  extremity  of  the  stomach,  by  which  the  food  is  received, 
is  termed  the  cardia,  that  by  which  it  is  discharged  the  pylorus; 
the  latter  is  furnished  with  a  fold  of  the  membranous  coat,  and 
also  with  a  number  of  muscular  fibres,  possessing  in  some  de- 
gree the  property  of  a  sphincter,  so  as  to  retain  the  food  until  it 
is  in  a  proper  state  for  being  discharged',  and  thus  resisting  the 
▼ermicnlar  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  when  it  would  tend  to 
propel  the  aliment  through  the  pylorus,  before  it  had  undergone 
the  requisite  preparation,  llie  food  is  also  prevented  from 
being  too  quickly  discharged  by  the  relative  situation  of  the 
cardia  and  the  pylorus ;  as  the  stomach  lies  across  the  abdo- 
men, these  two  orifices  are  nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line, 

1  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xix.  4. 19 ;  Blumcobach,  Inst.  Physiol.  §  356  ;  BelPs 
Dissect,  p.  19.  .25/pl.  3,  4. 

s  Winslow's  Anat.  v.  ii.  sect.  8.  §  2.  par.  78,  9 ;  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xiz.  1. 
21 ;  BlumcDbach,  Inst.  Phys.  §  355.  p.  201  ;  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  64;  he 
observes  that  the  par  vogum  is  distributed  principally  over  the  cardia,  and 
that  this  appears  to  be  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  stomach.  Of  Walter's 
plates,  Nc8.  3  and  4,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly ;  the  accuracy  of  the 
drawing,  and  the  clearness  of  the  engraving,  are  equally  deserving  of 
admiration. 

'  The  peculiar  office  and  functions  of  the  pylorus  is  one  of  those  subjects 
that  was  considered  by  the  older  uuatomists  as  something];  singularly  wonderful 
or  mysterious.  The  delicate  sensibility  of  the  stomach  was  conceived  to 
r«tide  chiefly  in  this  part,  and  it  was  sUso  thought  to  produce  some  specific 
eflect  in  the  processor  digestion,  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
it  to  be  endowed  with  certain  extraordinary  powers  and  qualities.  Vanhel- 
nKmt  conceived  it  to  be  the  {peculiar  seat  of  the  soul,  an  opinion  to  which 
Willis  gives  a  degree  of  support.  Richerand  ascribes  to  it  something  liiie 
intelligence,  when  he  says  that  it  has  a  peculiar  tact,  which  enables  it  to 
s«lect  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  what  is  proper  to  pass  through, 
while  it  rejects  the  remainder;  Physiol.  §  23.  p.  Ill,  2. 
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and  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  organ,  and  the  cdnnexion 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  whenever  it  is  distended  with  food,  a 
large  part  of  its  contents  will  be  below  the  level  of  the  pylorus  \ 
so  that  it  must  require  a  considerable  force  of  muscular  con- 
traction in  the  stomach  to  discharge  its  contents,  in  which  it  is 
probably  aided  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  \ 

The  intestinal  canal',  which  receives  the  aliment  when  it 
leaves  the  pylorus,  is  a  long  winding  cylindrical  tube,  varying 
much  in  its  different  parts,  as  to  its  form  and  diameter,  but 
which,  like  the  stomach,  may  be  considered  as  essentially  con- 
sisting of  three  structures,  the  membranous,  the  muscular,  and 
the  mucous,  each  of  which,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
stomach,  serves  respectively  to  give  the  organ  its  general  form, 
to  impart  to  it  a  degree  of  contractility,  and  to  furnish  the  ap-^ 
propriate  secretions.  The  intestines  have  been  divided  by 
anatomists  into  the  two  great  classes  of  small  and  large,  a  divi- 
sion which  refers  entirely  to  the  diameter  of  the  parts,  but 
which  may  also  be  connected  with  certain  specific  differences  in 
their  form,  structure,  and  situation.  Each  of  the  two  portions 
is  then  subdivided  into  three  parts,  which,  commencing  with  the 
stomach,  have  received  the  names  of  duodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ilium,  for  the  small,  and  coecum,  colon,  and  rectum,  for  the  large 
intestines. 

The  division  into  the  small  and  large  intestines,  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  founded  upon  their  physiological  nature  as  well  as 
upon  their  anatomical  structure,  for  it  appears  to  be  in  the  for- 
mer alone  that  any  part  of  the  digestive  process  is  carried  on, 
the  latter  being  solely  intended  to  remove  from  the  system  the 
refuse  matter,  which  is  incapable  of  undergoing  the  process  of 
chylification.  With  respect  to  the  small  intestines,  there  are  no 
definite  characters,  either  anatomical  or  physiological,  by  which 
the  jejunum  and  ilium  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other; 

*  It  has,  however,  been  remarked  by  anatomists,  that  although  it  is  tbe 
great  curvature  which  principally  becomes  distended  when  food  is  received 
into  the  stomach,  and  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consideiing  this  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  organ,  yet  by  distention  this  part  is  protruded  forwards  as 
well  as  downwards,  so  that,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  greater  portion  of  the 
contents  below  the  level  of  the  pylorus  than  in  the  more  contracted  state  of 
the  organ.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  power  of  gravity  is  but  little 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  the  food  through  the  stomach.  See  Hidler, 
El.  Phys.  xix.  4,  5. 

8  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  4.  2.  3. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  intestinal  canaL  it  ma? 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Haller,  El.  Phys.  lib.  xxiv ;  Monro  (Prim.)  £(L 
Med.  Essays,  v.  iv.  p.  76.  .92,  a  paper  which  contains  much  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  parts ;  Bliimenfaacfa»  Inst 
Phys.  sect.  28 ;  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  70.  .83  ;  Monro  (Tert.)  Elem.  v.  i.  p. 
533.. 550,  and  Cloquet,  Anatomic,  p.  675.. 685,  pi.  261,  2,  7,  8,  9.  We 
have  an  interesting  account  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  these  organs  in 
Blumenbach,  Comp.  Anat.  note  A,  p.  177,  and  in  Sccmmering^  Corp.  Hum. 
Fab.  t.  vi.  p.  281  et  scq. 
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bnt  ifae  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  duodenum,  the 
structure  and  functions  of  which  are  sufficiently  appropriate '. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  part  which  is  subservient  to  the 
important  process  of  chylification,  while  the  office  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ilium  is  principally  confined  to  abstracting  the  chyle 
firom  the  residual  mass;  this  is  accomplished  by  its  being 
gradually  transmitted  along  their  cavity,  thus  permitting  the 
lacteals  to  absorb  the  nutritive  part,  as  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  orifices.  The  means  by  which  the  absorption  is 
effected  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  I  have  confined  my  attention  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  functions  as  they  exist  in  man,  and  in  the 
animals  which  the  most  nearly  resemble  him,  with  only  occa- 
sional observations  on  comparative  physiology.  There  are, 
however,  some  remarkable  deviations  firom  the  ordinary  form 
and  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  even  among  the  higher 
classes  of  animals,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  more  particular  de- 
scription, not  only  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which  may  be 
attached  to  them  considered  individually,  but  more  especially, 
from  the  information  which  tliey  afford  us  concerning  tne  func- 
tion of  digestion  generally,  by  noticing  the  peculiarities  of 
their  structure,  and  observing  the  relation  which  their  several 
parts  bear  to  the  operations  of  the  human  organs.  I  refer  to 
the  compound  stomachs  of  the  ruminating  animals,  and  to  the 
strong  muscular  stomachs  of  certain  birds ''. 

Many  of  the  mammalia  possess  a  stomach  of  a  much  more 
complicated  structure,  and  possessed  of  a  much  greater  variety 
of  distinct  parts,  than  that  of  man.    These  animals  feed  princi- 

'  Haller  proposes  to  denominate  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  smaU 
intestiDes,  which  lies  behind  the  mesocolon,  the  duodenum,  and  to  apply  the 
term  small  intestines,  intestinum  tenue,  to  the  remaining  part,  as  the  jejunum 
and  ilium  entirely  agree  in  their  structure  and  functions,  and  are  obviously 
different  from  the  duodenum  in  these  respects.  It  is  only  partially  covered 
by  the  peritonaeum,  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  spine,  not  merely  connected 
to  .  U  by  a  loose  membrane,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  parts  of  the  small 
Vntestines,  its  diameter  is  larger,  it  is  more  vascular  and  glandular,  its  muscu- 
lar fibres  are  stronger,  and  it  has  larger  folds ;  the  pancreatic  and  biliary 
ducts  open  into  it.  See  Winslow's  Anat.  v.  ii .  sect.  8.  §  3.  par.  108  et  seq.; 
Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  ch.  24.  §  719.  not.  •  •  ad  §  96.  in  Boerhaave,  Prselect. 
and  £L  Phys.xxiv.  1.  4.  5  ;  also  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  65. ;  Fordyce  on  Di- 
gestion, p.  15.  .9 ;  Monro  (Tert)  Elem.  v.  i.  p. 534,  where  we  have  the  de- 
scription of  the  duodenum  by  the  elder  Monro,  copied,  although  with  some 
variations,  from  the  Ed.  Med.  Essays,  v.  iv.  p.  66.  .8 ;  this  essay  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  plate ;  see  also  Sandifort,  Tab.  Duod. ;  Soemmering,  Corp. 
Hum.  F4>«  t.  vi.  p.  283.  .5.  §  18*2.  .5  ;  Richcrand,  PhysioL  §  25.  p.  115,  6  ; 
Bichat,  Anat.  Des.  t  iii.  p.  416.  .421 ;  Santorini,  C.  9.  §  7.  p.  166,  7.  The 
duodenum  has  been  named  by  some  anatomists  the  ventriculus  succenturiatus, 
or  accessory  stomach,  as  being  the  organ  in  which  the  process  of  chylification 
appears  to  be  perfected ;  Claussen,  de  Duodeno,  in  Sand.  Thes.  t.  iii.  p.  273. 
§  19,  0;  see  Sabatier,  Anat.  t.  ii.  p.  302,3;  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  345; 
Chaussier,  in  Diet,  des  Scien.  M6d.  t.  ix.  p.  429.  .4  ;  and  Dumas,  Physiol,  t. 
i.€h.  10. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  organs  of  digestion  in  various  cla^sc^s  of 
the  mammalia,  see  Carus's  Comp.  Anat.  by  Gore,  v.  ii.  p.  72  ot  seq. 
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paHy  on  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants,  which  they  take  in  large 
quantity ;  the  food  is  swallowed,  in  the  first  instance,  withoot 
much  mastication,  and  is  received  into  a  capacious  cavity,  called 
venter  magnus,  or  paunch,  where  it  remains  for  some  time,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  being  softened  or  macerated.  Connected 
with  this  is  a  much  smaller  cavity,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
internal  coat  being  drawn  up  into  folds,  that  lie  in  both  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  leave  between  them  a  series  of  angular  cells,  has 
obtained  Uie  name  of  reticulum,  or  honey-comb.  From  this 
second  stomach  the  food  is  again  brought  up  into  the  mouth, 
in  the  form  of  a  rounded  ball,  and  is  then  masticated  by  the 
animal,  until  it  is  sufficiently  comminuted,  constituting  the 
process  of  rumination,  or  chewing  the  cud.  The  mass,  when 
duly  prepared,  is  again  swallowed ;  but  it  now  passes  by  the 
first  and  second  stomach,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  third  cavi^^ 
called  omasum,  or  maniplies,  distinguished  by  the  broad  Adds  or 
ridges  of  the  inner  membrc^ne,  which  are  disposed  longituAuoaUy, 
and  differ  from  those  of  the  reticulum,  in  not  being  crosaed  by 
others  in  the  contrary  direction ;  it  is  also  of  smaller  size  than 
any  of  the  other  cavities.  From  this  the  food  is  sent  into  the 
fourth  stomach,  named  abomasum  or  read ',  which  is  of  a  large 
size,  although  much  less  than  the  paunch,  is  of  an  irregolar 
eonioal  form,  the  base  being  turned  towards  the  omasum,  lined 
with  a  mucous  or  villous  coat,  which  is  disposed  into  nigm  like 
those  of  the  third,  and  appearing,  in  its  structure  and  fimctions, 
to  be  most  analogous  to  the  simple  stomach  of  man  and  the 
other  mammalia*. 

1  The  corresponding  terms  in  the  French  language  are  Panse,  Boiiiiet» 
Feuillet,  and  Caillette. 

'  We  have  a  very  complete  account  of  the  digestive  organs  of  mmiiiaiit 
animals  by  Pcyer  in  his  Mericologia ;  they  are  described,  as  h  appean,  wHh 

freat  minuteness,  accompanied  with  coarse,  but  expressive  engravings.     We 
ave  excellent  views  of  the  parts  by  Daubenton,  in  Buflfbn's  great  work, 
flat.  Hist.  des.  Anim.  t.  iv.  pi.  15.  .8,  and  by  Sir  Ev.  Home  in  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1806,  p.  362.  .5,  pi.  15  and  16;  and  Lect.  Comp.  Anat.  v.  ii.  pi.  21.. 4. 
See  also  Haller,  EI.  Phys.  xix.  1,  3;  and  xix.  4.  15;  and  Cuvier,  Le^.  AnaL 
Comp.  t.  iii.  p.  363 .  .6.     Among  the  older  ph^siolodsts  we  have  a  good  de- 
scription oftne  parts  by  Fabricius,  in  his  treatise  **  De  Varietate  VeatriGiib- 
rum:"  Op.  p.  128  et  seq.      The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Orew*s 
work  on  the  Compar.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach,  a  treatise  which,  in  a  short 
Compass,  contains  many  valuable,  and  probably  original  observatioiM,  re- 
specting the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  digestive  oigans ;  also  GrliasoD,  ds 
Ventriculo,  Ch.  i.  §  9..  15,  p.  123.. 7.      There  are  certain  animals  wfaich 
appear  to  possess  a  kind  of  intermediate  stomach,  between  the  simply  nwm* 
branous  receptacle,  and  the  complicated  structure  of  the  rurohiaola^    This  is 
particularly  the  case  >vith  the  horse,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  stoasacb 
possess  an  obviously  different  structure,  the  left  side  seeming  to  be  intended 
merely  as  a  reservoir  for  the  food,  while  tlie  right  half  is  provided  with 
the  villous  coat  and  the  glandular  apparatus  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  of 
chymification ;  Bertin,  M^m.  Acad.  Scicn.  pour  1746*  p.  23  et  seq.,  fig.  2; 
Blumenbach,  Comp.  Anat.  §  87,  p.  133.  and  note  C.  p.  153.     From  the 
remarks  of  Prof.  Monro  it  appears  somewhat  doubtful  how  far  this  structure 
exists  in  the  human  stomach,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  phjsiolagists ; 
Outlines,  v.  ii.  p.  Ill .  .5.    Huivtw  vnfoTfiis  us  timt  the  whale  pooaeosaa  fbvr 
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There  is  some  doubt  &s  to  the  effect  which  is  produced  bv 
the  different  parts  of  this  complicated  apparatus,  and  as  to  the 
use  which  they  sen^e  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  animal-  It  is, 
however,  pretty  clear  that  the  object  of  the  first  stomach  is 
ptincipallpr  that  of  maceration,  which  is  still  further  completed 
m  tlie  reticulum,  that  this  cavity  as  well  as  the  omasum  contain 
«eoretions  which  are  mixed  with  the  aliment,  which  it  may  be 
presumed  are  more  or  less  similar  to  the  saliva,  while  it  is 
in  the  abomasum  that  the  proper  digestive  operation,  that  of 
chjrmification,  is  conducted'.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
concerning  the  final  cause  of  this  arrangement,  or  concerning 
the  cause  why  the  maceration  and  mastication  of  the  food  is 
effected  in  a  different  manner  in  these  animals  from  what  it  is 
in  those  that,  in  other  respects,  the  most  nearly  resemble  them. 
The  popular  opinion  is,  that^  fit)m  the  nature  of  their  food,  the 
large  quantity  of  it  which  these  animals  require  for  their  sup- 
port, and  the  consequent  length  of  time  which  is  necessary  for 
its  complete  mastication,  it  was  requisite  that  it  should  be  more 
completely  macerated,  and  be  mixed  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  different  mucous  secretions,  than  is  the  case  in  the  ordi- 
nary process '.  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  how  far  this 
hypothesis  can  be  maintained,  as  there  are  some  of  the  rumi- 
nant animals,  where  the  organs  of  mastication,  as  well  as  the 
general  habits  of  the  animal,  would  appear  to  be  adequate  to 
the  preparation  of  the  food  by  means  of  a  simple  stomach'. 
When  animals  that  possess  ruminant  stomachs  take  in  liquids, 
they  are  conveyed  in  the  first  instance  into  the  second  stomach, 
where  they  serve  to  macerate  the  food  as  it  passes  firom  the 

«aunch,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  the  process  of  rumination  \ 
i^hile  the  young  animal  is  nourished  altogether  by  the  mother's 
milk,  it  passes  directly  through  the  third  into  the  fourth  stomach, 
and  it  is  not  until  they  begin  to  eat  solid  food  that  rumination 
is  established.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  act  of  rumination 
is  imder  the  control  of  the  will,  and  that  the  animals  possess  a 
Toluntaxy  power  of  conveying  the  food  at  pleasure  either  into 
the  first  or  the  third  stomach,  and  of  returning  it  from  the 
second  stomach  into  the  mouth  ^. 

stomachsy  which  in  their  structure  and  appearance  bear  a  considerable  re- 
scmblaoce  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  ruminants ;  but  it  appears  that  they 
do  not  correspond  in  their  uses,  as  in  tliis  class  of  animals  the  second  cavity 
smiai  tobetliat  in  which  chyme  is  produced ;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1787i  p.  410»  I. 

'  Hunter  on  the  Animal  (Economy,  p.  212,  3. 
'.'it  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  ancient  anatomists,  as  it  appears  by 
Gales  and  Aristotle,  that  the  use  of  tliis  particular  organization  of  the 
stomach,  was  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  the  incisor  teeth,  the 
naterials  of  which  are  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  horns.  See  remarks 
iqpon  this  opinion  by  Fabricius,  de  Variet.  Ventr.  Op.  p.  131,  2. 

*  Blumenbach,  domp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  134.  .8. 

«  Home  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1806,  p.  3(>3. 
.    «  Grew,  Comp.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach,  &c.  Ch.  v.  p.  26;  Ray's  Wisdom 
of  Oodr  &C.  D.  375;  Bkimanbach,  Comp.  Anat.  §  90,  I.  p.  137,  8*    The 
mecbaBiNn  of  tlMte  pans ,  «•  connected  with  each  other,  and  th«b  i«\b3(\v« 
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The  other  animals  to  which  I  alluded,  as  possessing  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  stomach,  are  certain  tribes  of  biros.  Birds,  although 
not  provided  with  teeth,  or  any  other  organ  of  mastication,  many 
of  them  feed  upon  hard  grains  or  other  substances,  which  the 
gastric  juice  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  while  in 
their  entire  state.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the  birds  who  cm- 
ploy  a  diet  of  this  description  are  provided  with  two  peculiar 
organs,  the  crop  or  craw,  ingluvies,  and  the  gizzard,  ventriculus 
bidbosus.  The  crop  is  a  large  membranous  canty,  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  is  received 
when  it  is  first  swallowed,  and  where  it  appears  to  be  softened 
by  the  secreted  fluids  of  the  part  After  a  due  degree  of  this 
kind  of  maceration,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  apparatus  called  the 
gizzard.  This  is  a  cavity  of  a  moderate  size  and  flattened 
spherical  form,  composed  of  four  strong  muscles.  Two  of 
these,  which  constitute  the  greatest  part  of  its  bulk,  are  of  an 
hemispherical  shape,  of  a  pecularly  aense  and  firm  texture,  and 
lined  internally  \iith  a  thick  callous  membrane,  of  the  nature  of 
cartilage.  Attached  to  these,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  ends  of 
the  cavity,  are  two  other  muscles,  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 

tuitions,  are  so  curious,  and  exhibit  so  remarkable  an  example  of  mechaniaJ 
contrivance,  tliat  I  shall  quote  the  account  which  is  given  of  it  by  BlumenbacL 
"  The  three  first  stomachs  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  groove- 
like  continuation  of  the  oesophagus,  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  latter 
tube  enters  just  where  the  paunch,  the  second  and  third  stomachs,  approach 
each  other ;  it  is  then  contmued  with  the  groove,  which  ends  in  the  third 
stomach.  This  groove  is  therefore  open  to  the  first  stomachs,  which  lie  to 
its  right  and  left.  But  the  thick  prominent  lips,  which  form  the  maigin  of 
the  groove,  admit  of  being  drawn  together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  canal : 
which  then  constitutes  a  direct  continuation  of  the  cesophagus  into  the  third 
stomach.  The  functions  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vanr,  according  as 
we  consider  it  in  the  state  of  a  groove,  or  of  a  closed  canaL  m  the  first  case, 
the  grass,  &c.  is  passed,  after  a  very  slight  degree  of  mastication,  into  the 
paunch,  as  a  reservoir.  Thence  it  goes  in  small  portions  into  the  second 
stomach,  from  which,  after  a  further  maceration,  it  is  propelled,  by  a  kind  of 
antiperistaltic  motion,  into  the  oesophagus,  and  thus  returns  again  into  the 
mouth.  It  is  here  ruminated  and  again  swallowed,  when  the  groove  is  shut, 
and  the  morsel  of  food,  after  this  second  mastication,  is  thereby  conducted 
into  the  third  stomach."  Flourens  has  lately  published  two  interesdng 
memoirs  on  the  digestive  organs  of  ruminant  animals  and  the  fiinctions  a 
their  respective  parts.  In  order  to  elucidate  this  latter  point  he  made  open- 
ings into  the  different  stomachs,  and  in  this  way  he  found,  that  when  the 
food  is  taken  in  small  quantity  and  is  much  comminuted,  a  considerable  psrt 
of  it  passes  directly  into  the  third  stomach.  He  found,  that  when  the  action 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  tras  destroyed,  by  the  division  of  the  spiiial  cord, 
that  rumination  could  not  be  performed.  It  would  appear,  that  the  rdative 
position  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  semi-circular  canal,  which  connects  the 
two  first  stomachs  with  the  third,  is  the  immediate  agent  in  the  deposition  of 
the  food  in  the  different  stomachs  and  its  return  into  the  mouth.  Fkrarens* 
observations'  lead  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  the  fourth  stomach  is  the  proper 
organ  of  cliymification,  the  three  first  being  merely  preparatory  to  thb  ope- 
ration; Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxvii.  p.  34  et  seq.  In  Phil.  Trans,  for  1880,  p.'SS^ 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  stomach  of  the  zariffa,  by  Sir  E.  Home;  it  is  accom- 
panied by  some  iilteresting  plates,  representing  magnified  portions  of  the  im 
ierior  Surface  of  the  ^ff&Teni%u>mQua\^,^>x!Xt«^\i!^  their  peculiar  structure. 
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but  of  the  same  structure  and  consistence '.  There  is  an  orifice 
which  suffers  the  food  to  pass  in  small  successive  portions  from 
the  crop  into  the  cavity  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  the  two  large  muscles  of  this  part  is  to  move 
them  laterally  and  obliquely  upon  each  other,  so  that  whatever 
is  placed  between  them  is  subjected  to  a  very  powerful  com- 
bined action  of  friction  and  pressure.  The  force  of  trituration 
which  these  muscles  exercise  is  almost  inconceivably  great,  so 
as  not  only  to  break  down  the  hardest  grains,  and  reduce  them 
to  a  complete  pulp,  but  even  to  grind  to  powder  pieces  of  glass; 
and  to  act  upon  siliceous  pebbles,  and  masses  of  metal,  whUe,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cuticular  lining  is  so  dense  and  impenetrable, 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  lancets  or  other  bodies 
with  sharp  cutting  edges,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
cavity  by  accident  or  for  the  sake  of  experiment^. 

The  action  both  of  the  crop  and  the  gizzard  must  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  essentially  mechanical,  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
ihe  teeth,  and  the  former  appearing  to  serve  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maceration.  We  always  obser\'e  a  strict  connexion 
between  the  food  of  birds  and  the  nature  of  their  stomachs, 
those  alone  possessing  the  gizzard  who  emploj^  substances 
which  the  gastric  juice  would  not  be  able  to  dissolve  in  the 
entire  state.  The  stomachs  of  carnivorous  birds  are  termed 
membranous,  in  opposition  to  the  strongly  muscular  organs 
which  have  been  described  above ;  these,  however,  are  plenti- 
fidly  furnished  with  muscular  fibres,  and  possess  the  same  kind 
of  peristaltic  and  vermicular  motion  with  the  human  stomach 
and  those  of  the  non-ruminant  mammalia. 
-  Most  anatomists,  in  describing  the  muscular  stomachs  of 
granivorous  birds,  speak  of  the  gizzard  as  analogous  to  the  di- 
gesting stomach  of  man,  or  of  the  non-ruminant  auadnipeds, 
diat  is,  the  organ   by  which   chyme  is  produced,  whereas, 

*  Blumenbach's  Comp.  Anat.  §  99.  Grew  describes  the  gizzard  as  con- 
flistiDg  of  six  muscles ;  four  large  ones  which  compose  its  principal  substance, 
and  two  that  are  much  smaller;  Comp.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach,  p.  34.  These 
iwo  latter  are,  however,  only  appendages  to  the  gizzard,  and  serve  to  conduct 
the  food  into  its  cavity  from  the  bulbus  glandulosus.  We  have  a  good  view^ 
of  the  whole  apparatus,  as  it  exists  in  the  turkey,  by  Mr.  Clift,  accompanying 
a  paper  of  Sir  E.  Home's  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1807,  pi.  5.  fig.  1.  See  a(so 
Lept.  on  Comp^  Anat  v.  2.  pi.  49,  62.  For  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  action  of  the  gizzard  we  are  indebted  to  J.  Hunter  ;  Anim.  QScon« 
p.  198,  9, 

<  *  For  &ct9  on  this  subject,  see  Acad,  del  Cimento,  p.  268,  9 ;  Borclli,  de 
Motu  Anim.  t.  ii.  prop.  189 ;  Redi,  Esperienze  intomo  a  diverse  cose,  p.  89 
etseq.;  and  Spallanzani,  Dissert,  i.  §  5.. 8  and  10.. 22.  Prof.  Kidd  has 
noticed,  a  remarkable  analogy  between  the  digestive  organs  of  the  mole 
cricket,  gryllus  gryllotalpa,  and  the  stomachs  of  granivorous  birds;  Phil. 
Thttis;  for  1825>  p.  222.  .5,  fig.  6,  7,  8.  See  Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
¥•  ii.  p.  210  et  seq.,  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  gizzard  or  something^ 
ibaalogous  to  it,  as  existing  in  various  orders  of  insects  i  also  the  articles^ 
••  Annelida,"  by  Dr.  M.  Edwards,  and  *•  Arachnida,"  by  M.  Adouin,  in  the 
C^dop.  of  Anat.  v.  i.  in  loco,  on  the  digestive  organs  of  these  animals 
respectively. ' 
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strictly  speaking,  it  is  mei^I y  a  substitute  for  the  organs  of  mas* 
tication.  Grew,  whose  remarks  on  those  parts  are  very 
judicious,  although  he  seems  to  have  consideiM  the  action  of 
the  gizzard  as  entirely  mechanical,  does  not  point  out  any  pro- 
vision for  the  production  of  chyme,  probably  because  he  con- 
sidered trituration  as  alone  competent  to  die  process.  He 
aptly  describes  the  gizzard  as  a  part,  ^'  wherein  the  meat,  as  in 
a  mill,  is  ground  to  pieces,  and  then  pressed  by  degrees  into  the 
guts  in  the  form  of  a  pulp.  For  which  purpose  the  deductoi 
serves  to  deliver  the  meat  from  the  echinus  to  the  laboratofy,  as 
a  hopper  to  a  mill.  The  four  grinders,  or  chief  operators,  are 
the  mill-stones.^  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  very  correctly 
the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  act  \  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Peyer,  who  gives  a  full  and  correct  account  of  the  structme 
of  the  parts,  and  seems  to  consider  the  sole  office  of  the  crop 
and  gizzai'd  to  be  for  maceration  and  trituration '.  Spallanzani, 
after  proving,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  the  adion  of 
the  muscular  stomachs  is  essentially  mechanieal,  and  thai 
grains  and  other  hard  bodies  are  not  digested  when  they  aie 
protected  from  the  effects  of  trituration,  proceeded  to  inquire 
now  the  triturated  matter  is  converted  into  chyme,  and 
seems  to  have  established,  that  this,  or  any  other  soft  substance^ 
is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  as  in  membranous  secreting 
Stomachs.  This  fluid  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  gizzard  itsell^ 
as  its  structure  is  evidently  not  adapted  for  secretion,  but  by  a 
glandular  apparatus  named  echinus,  ventriculus  succeutuiiatus, 
bulbus  glandulosus,  or  infundibulum,  which  is  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  "• 

We  may  remark  that  birds,  which  have  no  organs  of  masti- 
cation, have  no  proper  salivary  glands,  the  secretions  that  are 
provided  by  the  appendages  to  the  stomach  supplying  the  ne- 
cessary fluids^ ;  the  echinus  is  probably,  in  this  case,  the  sup- 
plementary part^.  In  this  instance  as  in  others  of  an  analogous 
kind,  besides  the  birds  which  have  the  stomach  of  a  decidedly 
muscular,  or  of  a  decidedly  membranous  structure,  there  are 
many  which  have  what  may  be  termed  intermediate  stomachs; 
of  these  a  copious  list  is  given  by  Haller^ 

'  Compar.  Anat.  of  the  Stomach*  Ch.  ix.  p.  40,  1 . 

>  Anat.  Ventr.  Gall,  in  Manget,  Bibl.  Anat.  t.  i.  p.  172.  See  also  Hallav 
El.  Phys.  xix.  1.  7,  and  Fordyce  on  Digest,  p.  172. 

'  Diss.  N°.  i.  §  3.  .8,  89.  .45,  52.  In  Home's  Comp.  Anat.  v. ii*  pL  56, 
are  a  series  of  figures,  exhibiting  the  various  fornus  of  these  gJanHa, 

*  Spallanzani,  Exper.  § 47 ..52,  79.  Blumenbach's  Comp.  Anat.  note  1« 
p.  159. 

*  Blumenbach,  p.  142 ;  see  also  Grew  Comp.  Anat.  &c  Ch.  8;  the  Ait. 
"Birds"  in  Bees;  and  "  Aves,"  by  Mr.  Owen,  in  C^c.  Anat.  v.  L  pL 
319,0. 

*  EL  Phys.  xix.  1.2.  It  is  well  known  that  gramvorous  birds  are  in  tlie 
habit  oC  swallowins  small  pebbles,  a  fact  wliicb  seems  to  hare  been  fini 
noticed  by  the  members  of  the  Acad,  del  Cinfiento ;  Saggi  de  Esper.  p.  S68L 
Notwithstanding  the  enpeiimenU  of  Spallanzani,  §  27»  St  it  appean  ftliat  tht 
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It  would  appear  probable  that  aU  the  anatomical  yarietieft  in 
the  Btmcture  of  the  stomachs  of  different  animals  may  be  re* 
Bolyed  into  their  mechanical  effects  upon  the  aliment,  as  it 
seems  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  employed, 
if  it  be  sufficiently  comminuted  or  triturated,  it  is  equally  acted 
upon  by  the  gastric  juice.  We  find,  indeed,  tbat  certain  animals 
naturally  confine  themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that  such  food  is  better  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  individual.  But  numerous  ex- 
amples are  familiar  to  every  one,  where,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  experiment,  or  from  necessity,  a  total  change  has  taken  place, 
as  for  example,  fix>m  an  animal  to  a  vegetable  diet,  or  the  re- 
yerse,  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  functions  being  pro- 
duced, provided  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  food  admits  of  its 
solution  or  minute  division  in  the  stomach. 

Sect.  2.    An  Account  of  the  Articles  employed  for  Food. 

The  articles  employed  in  diet  may  be  classed  under  the  two 
great  divisions  of  animal  and  vegetable,  each  of  them  competent 
to  the  support  of  life,  probably  in  all  kinds  of  animals,  although 
it  would  appear  that,  in  most  cases,  one  or  the  other  is  better 
adapted  to  the  different  species  of  them.  From  what  has  been 
stated  above,  it  may  be  conceived,  that  this  greater  competency 
depends  principally  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
substances,  but  they  likewise  differ  considerably  in  their  che- 
mical nature,  and  this  both  with  respect  to  Uieir  proximate 
principles  and  their  ultimate  elements.  The  ultimate  elements 
of  animal  substances  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen ;  vegetable  substances  contain  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon ;  but  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  generally  greater,  and  of 
hydrogen  less,  while,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  either  without 
nitrogen,  or  contain  it  in  small  quantity  only. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  every  article  of  food 

jfood  is  not  equallj  well  digested  without  them,  and  we  may  easily  conceive 
that  they  may  contribute  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  gizzard.  Borelli,  de 
Mot  Anim.  par.  ii.  prop.  102,  4,  formed  the  extravagant  idea,  that  these 
stones  directly  contributed  to  nutrition,  an  opinion  which  was  opposed  by 
Redi,  who  was  aware  of  their  real  use ;  see  Esperienze,  p.  84,  where  he 
expressly  says,  **  Quelle  pietnizze  sono  come  tante  madnette  raggirare 
da  quel  due  forti  et  robusti  musculi  de'  quali  e  composto  ventriculo. .  ;" 
also  Osserv.  p.  91,  2.  Blumenbach,  Comp.  Anat  note  19.  p.  145,  6, 
supposes  that  their  especial  purpose  is  to  kill  the  grains,  which,  while 
alive,  would  resist  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  but  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  this  supposition.  It  has,  however,  been  thought 
to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Pangolin,  Manis 
pentadactyla,  swallowing  pebbles ;  for  as  its  food  consists  of  insects,  which 
«ie  not  masticated,  the  pebbles  have  been  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  them,  and  thus  depriving  them  of  life,  so  as  to 
lender  tnem  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  fluids;  p.  139.  On 
the  sul^ect  of  these  pebbles  see  also  Hunter  on  the  Anim.  (Econ.  p. 
106,  S;  Fordjoe  on  Digestion,  23,  4;  Blumenbacb«  Spec.  Physiol.  Comp. 
p.  17. 
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which  is  received  into  the  stomach,  must  experience  a  complete 
decomposition,  and  be  assimilated  into  the  state  of  -ch3rme,  be- 
fore it  can  serve  for  nutrition,  yet  the  successiye  steps  of  the 
change  or  the  length  of  the  process  which  it  has  to  undergo, 
depends,  in  some  measure  at  least,  upon  the  similarity  which 
there  is  between  the  alimentary  matter  and  the  materials  of 
which  the  body  is  composed.  We  therefore  find  that  carni- 
vorous animals,  in  general,  have  less  bulky  and  less  complicated 
organs  than  the  herbivorous,  and  that  among  the  latter,  those 
that  feed  upon  seeds  or  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  rumi- 
nants, have  them  less  so,  than  those  which  live  upon  leaves  or 
the  entire  vegetables.  The  stomach  and  intestines  of  man  as- 
similate him,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  diet,  more  to  the 
herbivorous  than  to  the  carnivorous  animals',  yet  we  find,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  either  kind  of  diet  is  perfectly  compet^t  to 
his  nutrition  and  support,  and  that  probably  the  best  state  of 
health  and  vigour  is  procured  by  a  due  admixture  of  the  two 
classes  of  substances. 

We  find,  indeed,  that  mankind  are  principally  guided  in  the 
choice  of  tiieir  food,  with  respect  to  its  animal  or  vegetable 
origin,  by  the  facility  with  whicn  they  are  able  to  procure  either 
the  one  kind  or  the  other ^  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
regions,  where,  at  least  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
vegetables  could  not  be  obtained,  live  almost  entirely  upon 
animal  food,  while  in  the  warmer  climates,  where  fiuits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  the  diet  is  chiefly  com- 

*  Cuvier,  Regne  Anim.  t.  i.  p.  86.  Lawrence's  Lect  p.  217  et  seq.  The 
reader  who  is  disposed  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  may  peruse  the  learned  dis- 
sertation of  Richter  "  De  Victus  Animalis  Andquitate  et  Salubritate,** 
where  he  will  find  the  subject  treated  in  the  true  spirit  of  GermaD 
research. 

'  See  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  3.  3.  The  third  section  generally  coDtains 
much  useful  and  curious  information  respecting  the  difierent  kinds  of 
Substances  that  have  been  employed  in  diet,  either  by  nations  or  individuals; 
it  is,  however,  liable  to  the  imputation,  from  which  many  parts  of  this 
great  work  are  not  exempt,  of  the  references  being  rather  numerous  than 
select.  See  also  Lorry,  Essai  sur  les  Alimens ;  Plenk,  Bromatologia ; 
Richerand,  EI.  Phys.  §  3.  p.  83;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  fab.  t.  ii.  p.  241, 
250.  §  157..  161;  Parr's  Diet.  Art.  "Aliment;"  Pearson's  Syn.  part  I ; 
Lawrence's  Lect.  p.  201,  9 ;  Thackrah*s  2d  Lect.  on  Diet,  p.  54  et  seq., 
and  Paris  on  Diet,  part  5.  Dr.  Stark  collected  a  series  of  facts  respecting 
individuals,  who  had  lived  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  some  peculiar 
kind  of  diet ;  Works,  p.  94,  5.  His  experiments  on  the  effect  produced 
by  different  kinds  of  aliment  upon  his  own  system,  which  he  pursued  with 
unexampled  perseverance,  afford  a  number  of  very  curious  results,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  synoptical  view  of  them,  consistent  with 
the  elementary  nature  of  this  work;  see  Journal,  p.  96..  168.  Seethe 
art.  "  Aliment,"  by  Dr.  Kellie,  in  Brewster's  Enc,  for  a  good  account  of 
the  various  articles  employed  in  diet ;  also  Elliotson's  PhysioL  p.  65,  6. 
Roget's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  part  2.  Ch.  3.  §  1.  The  following  articles  may 
also  be  consulted  with  advantage;  Londe,  **  Aliment,"  Diet,  de  M6d.  eC 
de  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  1  et  seq. ;  Rostan,  **  Aliment,"  Diet,  de  M6d.  t.  i.  p.  ^3 
«t  seq. ;  RiiDier,  ."  Nutrition,"  Ibid.  t.  xv.  p.  161  et  seq..;  Addoo  and 
Chaufsier,  "  Digestion  V*  Diet.  Sc.  M6d.  t.  ix.  p.  360  et  seq. 
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posed  of  these  substances.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
this  arrangement,  although  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of 
choice,  is,  on  other  accounts,  the  best  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective situations.  An  animal  diet  is  probably  better  fitted  for 
producing  the  vigour  and  hardihood  of  fi'ame,  which  is  reqiusite 
to  brave  the  rigour  of  an  arctic  climate,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  may  presume  that  it  is  more  suited  to  the  evolution  of 
heat 

The  proximate  principles,  or  primary  compounds  of  animal 
origin  that  are  employed  in  diet,  are  fibrin,  albumen,  jelly,  and 
oil,  to  which  we  may  add  sugar,  osmazome,  and  some  others  of 
less  importance.  The  animals  that  are  employed  in  diet  are 
taken  principally  firom  the  mammalia,  from  birds,  fish,  the  tes- 
tacea,  and  the  Crustacea.  The  flesh  of  the  mammalia  and  of 
birds  consists  chiefly  of  fibrin,  together  with  a  quantity  of  jelly 
united  to  it,  especially -in  young  animals.  Milk,  which  from  its 
destination  as  the  food  of  the  young  animal  immediately  after 
birth,  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  adapted  both  for  digestion 
and  nutrition,  consists  of  an  emulsion  of  albumen,  oil,  and 
sugar,  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  cheese  and  butter,  we  abstract  the  greatest  part  of  the 
water,  and  obtain  the  albumen  and  oil  respectively  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  purity  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess which  is  employed.  The  eggs  of  birds,  which  likewise 
contain  a  peculiarly  nutritive  species  of  food,  consist  chiefly  of 
albumen  with  a  quantity  of  oily  matter.  Fish  consist  of  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  albuminous  and  gelatinous  matter, 
in  some  cases  united  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  and 
the  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  testacea  and  the 
cmstacea  that  are  employed  in  diet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  difierent  kinds  of  soups  consist  nearly  of  the 
same  proximate  principles  with  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  a  portion  of  the  firm  and  dense  substances  being  re* 
jected,  while  the  more  soluble  parts  are  dissolved,  or,  perhaps, 
rather  suspended  in  the  water,  consisting  therefore  of  fibrin, 
albumen,  jelly,  or  fat,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  or  the 
part  of  it  which  is  employed. 

The  vegetable  products,  which  compose  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  diet,  are  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  seed-vessels> 
stalks,  and  leaves.  The  most  important  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples are  gluten,  farina,  mucilage,  oil,  and  sugar'.    In  all  those 

1  HaDer  attempts  to  reduce  all  nutritious  substances  to  one  principle* 
jelly :  £1.  Phys.  xix.  3.  2 ;  Cullen  thinks,  that  the  matter  of  nutrition,  is,  in 
all  cases,  either  **  oily,  saccharine,  or  what  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
two."  Physiol.  §  211.  In  his  treatise  on  the  Mat.  Med.  y.  i.  pt.  1.  ch.  1. 
p.  218  et  seq.,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  acid,  sugar,  and  oil,  contain 
all  the  principles  which  contribute  to  compose  the  animal  fluids«  An 
account  of  the  various  articles  employed  in  diet,  is  contained  in  the  second 
•chapter,  pi  240  et  seq.  Fordyce  also  makes  an  unfortunate  attempt  at 
generalization,  in  reducing  all  the  nutritious  matter  to  mucQagie  \  TieaJdftft  ou 
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nations  which  have  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  civiUzationy 
the  main  bulk  of  the  vegetable  food  is  derived  from  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  particulariy  from  some  of  the  cerealea ;  of 
these  wheat  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation*  In 
some  countries  rice  composes  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  many  of  the  warmer  climates  maize  is 
largely  employed. 

Gluten  has  been  considered  as  the  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition  of  any  of  the  vegetable  principles,  both  in 
consequence  of  its  being  of  easy  digestion,  and  of  its  containing, 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
This  circumstance  depends  upon  its  being  the  substance,  the 
elements  of  which  the  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  hence  termed  the  most  animalized  of  any  of  the  vege- 
table principles,  and  this  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  It  exists  in  the  greatest 
proportion  in  wheat,  while  it  is  found  in  small  quantity  only  'm 
the  other  kinds  of  seeds,  or  in  the  parts  of  plants  generally  • 

Next  to  gluten,  in  point  of  importance  as  an  article  of  nutri- 
tion, comes  the  farina;  this  is  also  found  copiously  in  wheat 
and  the  other  grains,  and  it  likewise  forms  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  various  kinds  of  pulse  and 


Digest,  p.  84 ;  but  as  he  admits  of  a  farinaceous  mucilage,  a 
mucilage,  &c.,  it  is  rather  a  verbal,  than  an  actual  inaccuracy ;  p.  91 .  •  107. 
In  like  manner  he  says  tliat  all  the  animal  solids  consist  of  mucilage  aad 
water ;  p,  86.  The  proximate  vegetable  principles  mentioned  in  the  text, 
as  servmg  for  nutrition,  are  those  which  are  generally  employed  by  the 
human  species ;  it  appears,  however,  that  certain  species  of  animab  caa 
extract  nourishment  from  parts  which  are  not  capable  of  being  digested  by 
tlte  organs  of  man ;  the  beaver,  for  example,  can  digest  tlie  bvk  and  woed 
of  trees  ;  Blumeubach's  Comp.  Anat.  p.  139.  Riclierand  attempts  to  show 
that  the  alimentary  principle  is,  in  all  cases,  either  gummy,  mucilaginous^  or 
saccharine  ;  El.  Phys.  $  3.  p.  82.  Dumas  is  disposed  to  regard  mucus  as  the 
'*  principe  6minemment  nutrittf,"  because,  as  he  says,  it  forms  the  basis  of 
our  organs  and  of  our  humours ;  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  187  ;  we  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  by  the  term  mucus  he  means  albumen.  Sir  U.  Davy,  io  the 
third  of  his  lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry,  gives  a  concise  view  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  the  vegetables  tliat  are  ordinarily  employed  in  diet ; 
p.  73  et  seq.  M.  Magendie  classes  all  alimentary  substances  under  the  hedk 
of  farinaceous,  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  acidulous,  oily,  caseous,  gekriaooui^ 
albuminous  and  fibrinous ;  PhysioL  t.  ii.  p.  3,  4.  Dr.  IVout  roduoes  the  SIS' 
mina  or  ground- work  of  all  organized  bodies  to  these  principles,  the  mcrhi 
riue,  the  oleaginous,  and  the  albuminous ;  Abs.  of  his  Gulstonian  lodura^ 
p.  9. ;  Dr.  Elliotson,  ubi  supra,  adopts  the  same  \iew  of  the  8ut(iect. 

^  Wc  have  a  detail  of  the  chemical  relations  of  gluten,  in  Thomson  s 
System,  t.  iv.  sect.  19;  Henry's  Chem.  v.  ii.  sect.  10;  Tbenacd*  Chan.  t. 
ill.  p.  392  et  aeq. ;  Turner's  Chem.  p.  902  et  seq.  It  has  been  resolved  by 
Sig.  Taddie,  into  two  proximate  principles,  which  he  has  named  |4iaHif^  aDd 
snmome  ;^  see  Ann.  Phil  v.  xv.  p.  390,  1.  and  v.  xvi.  p.  88,  9.  An  account 
of  the  original  observations  of  Beccaria  will  be  found  m  Bonon.  Acad.  Con. 
t.  i.  p.^  123  et  seq.  Vo^el  examined  two  species  of  wheat  which  ar«  cuhi- 
vated  in  Bavaria,  the  triticum  hibernum»  and  spelta ;  the  former  wag  found 
to  contain  24  pec  cenL  the  latter  22  per  cent,  oi  glutea>  Jowiu  Phana.  UwL 
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of  tubers*.  The  nntrition  of  leaves,  stalks,  and  of  seed-vessels, 
and  the  green  parts  of  plants,  resides  in  the  mucilage  which 
they  contain,  although,  in  most  cases,  this  is  united  with  a  por* 
tion  of  saccharine  matter,  which  materially  contributes  to  their 
nutritive  powers.  Most  fruits  contain  a  basis  of  mucilage  or 
farina,  which  is  combined  either  with  sugar  or  with  oil.  In 
the  pulpy  fruits,  vnih  the  exception  of  the  olive,  the  former 
chiefly  prevails ;  they  generally  also  contain  a  quantity  of  acid, 
in  addition  to  their  other  ingredients,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  acid  serves  directly  for  the  puiposes  of  nutrition, 
or  whether  it  should  not  be  rather  considered  as  indirectly  pro- 
moting digestion,  by  its  effect  upon  the  stomach  or  the  palate. 
The  principal  ingredients  of  the  chestnut,  which,  in  many  coun* 
tries,  composes  a  large  share  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
farina  and  sugar,  while  many  of  the  nuts  are  composed  of  a  basis 
of  albumen,  united  to  a  quantity  of  sugar  and  oil'"*. 

Sugar  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  are  employed  in  diet,  and  although  it  is  generally 
regarded  rather  as  a  condiment,  than  as  a  direct  source  of 
nourishment,  yet  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutritive 
of  all  the  vegetable  principles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
that  is  consumed  in  Europe  is  produced  from  the  sugar  cane, 
the  juice  of  which  contains  it  in  large  quantity  and  in  a  state 
of  comparative  purity.  Sugar  is  also  procured  from  the  root  of 
the  beet  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in  some  parts  of  America 
from  the  sugar  maple  ^  Oil,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  is  com- 
monly employed,  more  or  less,  in  diet,  and  is  likewise  conceived 
to  be  highly*^  nutritive ;  in  the  warmer  climates  vegetable  oil  is 
principally  used,  whereas  in  the  colder  regions  animal  oil  is 
employed,  as  procured  from  milk,  in  the  form  of  butter. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  articles  of  diet 
may  be  contemplated,  either  as  they  are  nutritive,  or  as  they 
are  digestible ;  the  former  respects  their  capacity  of  affording 
the  elements  of  chyme ;  the  latter,  the  power  which  the  stomach 
has  of  causing  them  to  undergo  the  necessary  change.  Between 

1  For  an  account  of  the  chemical  relations  of  farina,  see  Thomson's  Chem. 
T.  IT.  sect.  17 ;  HenrVs  Elem.  v.  ii.  sect.  9 ;  Thenard,  Chim.  t.  iii.  p.  211 .  • 
S26 ;  aiMl  Turner's  Cfhem.  p.  B51  et  seq.  According  to  Braconnot,  Ann. 
Chhn.  et  Phys.  t.  iv.  p.  383,  rice  contains  85  per  cent,  of  farina ;  Vogel, 
Joum.  Phann.  t.  iii.  p.  214,  conceives  the  farina  m  rice  to  be  as  much  as  96 
per  cent ;  see  also  the  analysis  of  rice  by  Vauquelin,  ibid.  p.  320. 

*  See  Bouliay  and  Vogel  on  the  analysis  of  the  almond ;  Joum.  de  Pharm« 
T.  iii.  p.  337,  344. 

*  Dr.  Thomson  gives  a  list  of  the  plants  which  contain  sugar ;  Chem.  r. 
iv.  p.  81.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  the  older  writers,  re- 
specting the  nutritive  properties  of  sugar ;  Lewis,  Mat.  Med.  v.  ii.  .p.  289, 
observes  that  in  consequence  of  its  propertv  of  uniting  oily  and  watery  bodies, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  enable  the  unctuous  part  of  the  food  to 
unite  with  the  animal  juices,  while  others  have  conceived,  that,  from  the 
tame  cause,  it  will  prevent  the  separation  of  the  oily  part  of  the  food,  and 
cfaiH  prevent  it  from  contributing  to  nutrition ;  the  author  properly  remarks, 
that  experience  has  not  shown  that  sugar  can  produce  either  ot  thesft  oitSecXa. 
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these  there  is  an  essential  difference,  and  they  do  A6t,  hf  any 
means,  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  each  other,  lliere  are  many 
substances,  which  appear  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  elements  that  constitute  chyme,  but  which  are  by  no  means 
easily  digested,  and  which  are  rendered  more  so  by  being  mixed 
with  other  substances  that  are  less  nutritive  \  It  seems  probable 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  what  may  be  considered  as  merely  di- 
luting matter,  tends  to  promote  digestion,  and  that  in  this  way, 
various  articles  which  when  taken  into  the  stomach  alone  are 
not  competent  to  afford  nourishment,  become  useful  when  com- 
bined with  other  substances. 

.  When  animals  are  in  their  natural  state,  we  find  that  most  of 
them  uniformly  adhere  to  the  same  kind  of  food,  and  this  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  Thus  we  observe  carnivorous  animals 
feeding  only  on  certain  kinds  of  flesh,  and  among  the  herbivor- 
ous animals,  only  on  certain  plants,  or  even  on  certain  parts  of 
them,  and  there  are  many  of  the  insects  which  would  appear  to 
be  exclusively  attached  to  single  species  of  plants.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  case  with  man ;  for  within  certain  limits,  his  di- 
gestive organs  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  a  more  healthy  state, 
by  a  due  admixture  of  different  kinds  of  food,  than  by  any  one 
article  taken  singly.  Stark,  who  performed  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the  stomach, 

1  This  distinction  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Adelon  and  Chaussier,  io 
the  art.  "  Digestion/'  Diet,  de  Scien.  M6d.,  an  article  which,  although  very 
difllisely  written,  contains  much  useful  information.     In  the  introductioa  to 
Spellanzani*s  work  by  Sennebier,  we  have  a  detail  of  a  set  of  important  ex- 
periments by  Goss,  on  the  comparative  digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  ali- 
mentary substances.     He  had  acquired  the  habit  of  swallowing  air,  which 
acted  upon  the  stomach  as  an  emetic,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  bring  up  its 
contents  at  pleasure,  and  to  examine  their  state  in  the  diflerent  stages  or  the 
digestive  process ;  p.  cxxxi . .  cxl.     The  experiments  that  have  been  ad- 
duced by  Magcndie,  to  prove  that  a  proportion  of  azote  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  animals,  in  which  it  was  found  that  animals  cannot  live,  for  any 
length  of  time,  upon  pure  sugar,  oil,  or  gum,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  390,  and  Ann. 
de  Cliim.  et  Phys.  t.  iii.  p.  66  et  seq.,  I  conceive  prove  no  more  than  that  the 
stomach  is  not  capable  of  digesting  these  substances  without  some  additioD. 
Haller  observes,  that  certain  animals  are  destroyed  by  the  use  of  sugar,  al- 
though to  others  it  proves  highly  nutritive  and  salutary ;  £1.  Phys.  xix.  S.  12. 
In  Stark's  experiments  we  have  many  examples  of  the  indigestible  nature  of 
a  diet  composed  of  a  single  article,  which  was  easily  digested  when  mixed 
with  other  substances ;  Exper.  on  Diet,  in  his  works,  p.  89  et  seq.     Ma- 
gendie,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  iii.  p.  76,  refers  to  Stark's  experiments  oo 
sugar,  as  conceiving  them  to  prove  the  incompetency  of  substances  thai  con- 
tain no  nitrogen  to  the  nVitrition  of  the  body.     But,  although  Stark  found 
that  his  digestion  was  deranged  by  the  excessive  use  of  sugar,  I  conceive  that 
his  experiments  show,  that  his  health  was  as  much  affected,  by  the  exdusire 
or  excessive  use  of  other  articles  which  contain  a  sulfident  proportion  of 
nitrogen.     In  order  to  render  Magcndie's  experiments  unexceptionable,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  diet  which  should  be  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  substances,  all  of  them  without  nitrogen,  as  farina,  mucilage,  or  gum,  mixed 
with  sugar  or  oil.     Dr.  Prout,  in  the  essay  to  which  I  have  aJready  reared, 
observes  that  the  most  perfect  diet  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  throe 
principles  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  basis  of  all  organized  bodUes,  the 
aaecharine,  the  oiW,  and  t\\c  cAVsvanmoMs. 
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which  be  putsued  with  remarkable  perseyerailee  and  apparent 
accuracy,  seemsy  in  the  results  which  he  obtained,  to  have  very 
clearly  established  the  fact,  that  those  substances  which  afforded 
the  most  nutrition,  could  not  be  used  as  the  sole  article  of  diet, 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  stomach  being  deranged. 

It  is  found  also  that  there  are  great  differences  in  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  different  individuals  among  the  human  species, 
some  stomachs  requiring  a  preponderance  of  animal,  and  otliera 
of  vegetable  food.  There  are  many  substances,  which,  although 
nutritious  and  salutary  to  certain  individuals,  appear  incapable 
of  being  digested  by  others,  and  this  is  often  the  case,  when  it 
is  very  difficult  to  conceive  to  what  ingredient  we  are  to  assign 
this  peculiarity  of  effect.  Much  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the  ef- 
fect of  habit  and  accidental  association,  or  even  of  mere  caprice, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  there  are  original 
variations  in  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  any  other  principle,  either  moral  or  physiological. 

That  this  difference  exists  with  respect  to  animals  of  different 
species  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Besides  the  two  great  divisions 
pf  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  we  find  decided  differences  in 
each  of  the  two  classes.  Among  the  carnivorous  animals,  we 
observe  some  feeding  entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds, 
some  of  birds,  and  others  of  insects.  Among  those  that  live 
upon  vegetables,  we  likewise  find  that  they  have  each  their 
peculiar  partialities  for  certain  parts  of  plants ;  the  seeds,  the 
fruits,  the  leaves,  &c.;  and  we  can  frequently  trace  a  manifest 
connexion  between  the  substance  on  which  they  feed,  and  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  show  that  the  selection  is  not  the 
effect  of  accident  or  arbitrary  choice,  but  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  conformation  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon  the  per- 
manent structure  of  the  organs.  With  respect  to  the  teethj 
we  meet  mth  some  that  are  manifestly  adapted  for  seizing  and 
biting,  others  for  tearing  or  lacerating  their  prey ;  some  that  are 
more  proper  for  cropping  the  succulent  and  delicate  parts  of 
plants,  others  for  the  protracted  mastication  of  those  that  are 
more  firm  and  dense  in  their  texture.  The  beaks  of  birds  aie 
infinitely  diversified  in  their  form  and  structure :  some  long  and 
pointed,  some  broad  and  flat,  and  others  hooked  or  curved,  so 
aa  to  be  most  clearly  fitted  for  the  reception  of  certain  kinds  of 
food  only;  and  we  find,  in  all  cases,  that  the  nature  of  the 
stomach,  whether  membranous,  muscular,  or  ruminant,  whether 
simple,  as  consisting  of  one  cavity  only,  or  compounded  of  seve- 
ral, precisely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  teeth,  and  to  the  other 
organs  and  habits  of  the  individual. 

Liquids  of  various  kinds  constitute  an  important  part  of  diet. 
These  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads ' ;  first,  the  different 

1  Boerhaave,  Praelect,  t.  i.  §  56 ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  3.  20  . .  6  ;  Socm- 
mering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi.  p.  250 ..  2.  §  162 ;  Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii. 
p.  6,  arraoflet  drinks  under  the  four  classes  of  water,  vegetable  and  animal 
mfiuionsTtermented  liquors,  and  alcoholic  liquors.    . 
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decoctions  or  infiuions,  either  animal  or  Tegetable,  where  va* 
rious  substances  are  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water,  and  where 
the  specific  properties  of  the  liquid  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
that  of  the  substance  which  is  added  to  the  water,  or  where  we 
employ  liquids  for  the  mere  purpose  of  quenching  thirst,  or  en- 
abling the  stomach  to  act  more  readily  upon  the  aliment.  On 
the  first  class  of  substances,  which  are,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  solids  and  fluids,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  offer 
some  remarks.  Their  properties  may  be  considered  generally 
as  very  similar  to  those  of  the  substances  which  compose  them ; 
being  necessarily  formed  of  the  most  tender  and  succulent  parts 
alone,  they  are,  in  most  cases,  proportionably  nutritious  and  di. 
gestible,  yet  there  are  certain  constitutions  or  states  of  the  system, 
in  which  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  necessarily  introduced  ap- 
pears unfavourable  to  the  process  of  digestion.  This  may  be 
conceived  to  operate  in  various  ways ;  it  may  act  by  unduly 
distending  the  stomach,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  vermicular 
motion,  or,  in  consequence  of  its  bulk,  it  may  stimulate  the 
muscular  fibres  to  contract  too  rapidly,  and  expel  the  food  be- 
fore it  has  undergone  its  appropriate  change ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
dilute  the  gastric  juice,  or  from  the  consistence  and  temperature 
of  the  alimentary  mass,  a  tendency  to  fermentation  may  be  in- 
duced, or  to  some  other  chemical  change,  which  may  interfere 
with  the  regular  and  healthy  action  of  the  organs.  The  same 
remarks,  with  respect  to  its  action  upon  the  stomach,  apply  to 
milk,  which,  strictly  speaking,  should  be  classed  among  the  nu- 
tritive fluids ;  but  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  be- 
longs rather  to  the  province  of  the  physician  than  the  physio* 
legist 

Among  drinks,  properly  so  called,  the  most  important  is  water, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  only  the  best  substance  for  quenching 
thirst,  but  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  vehicle  of  all  the  rest 
These  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  vegetable  iniii- 
sions  and  fermented  liquors.  Of  the  former,  those  that  are  the 
most  commonly  used  in  Europe,  are  cofibe  and  tea,  both  of 
which  afford  a  useful  and  salutary  beverage,  when  not  taken  to 
excess,  which,  although  not  themselves  directly  nutritive,  seem 
to  render  the  stomach  more  capable  of  digesting  its  contents. 

Fermented  liquors,  of  some  kind  or  other,  we  find  to  be  em- 
ployed by  all  people  that  have  made  any  considerable  advance 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  civilization ;  in  this  country,  they  are 
principally  made  fi'om  barley,  by  means  of  the  sugar  which  is 
evolved  during  the  process  of  germination ;  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  principally  employed  ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  various  saccharine  and  mucilaginous 
juices  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  liquors,  like  the 
vegetable  infiisions,  if  not  taken  of  immoderate  strength,  or  in 
undue  quantity,  are  grateful  and  salutary,  and  seem  to  promote 
digestion,  while  they  are  likewise  themselves,  to  a  certain  extentt 
capable  of  affording  nutntion,  in  consequence  of  the  portkm  of 
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nndecomposed  sugar  and  mucilage  whicb  tbcy  generally  contain. 
I  thinky  however^  we  can  scarcely  extend  this  indulgence  to 
distilled  spirits,  for,  although  they  are  occasionally  valuable  as 
medical  agents,  they  must  be  always  more  or  less  pernicious, 
wben  made  habitual  articles  of  diet. 

A  third  class  of  substances  remains  to  be  noticed,  such  as  arc 
not  in  themselves  nutritive,  but  which  are  added  to  our  food  for 
the  piurpose  of  giving  flavour  to  it,  styled  condiments.  These 
are  very  numerous,  and  derived  from  very  different  sources,  but 
they  may  be  all  reduced  to  the  two  heads  of  salts  and  spices. 
Their  selection  appears  to  depend  upon  very  singular  habits  or 
even  caprices,  so  that  those  substances  which  are  the  most 
grateful  to  certain  individuals  and  classes  of  people,  are  the 
imost  disagreeable,  or  even  nauseous,  to  others.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  such  articles  as  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  are  those  for  which  we 
afterwards  acquire  the  strongest  partiality,  and  which  even  be- 
come necessary  for  our  comfort ;  whereas  the  frequent  repetition 
of  flavours  that  are  originallv  grateful,  is  very  apt  to  produce  a 
sense  of  satiety,  or  even  of  disgust.  The  examples  of  tobacco, 
garlic,  and  assafcBtida,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  such  substances 
as  possess  simple  sweetness  on  the  other,  may  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  position. 

There  is  such  a  very  general  relish  for  sapid  food,  among  all 
descriptions  of  people,  and  in  all  states  of  civilization,  as  to  in- 
duce us  to  suppose  that  besides  the  mere  gratification  of  the 
palate,  some  useful  purpose  must  be  served  by  it,  and  that  it 
must  contribute,  in  some  important  manner,  to  the  digestion  of 
our  food.  This  peculiar  kind  of  taste,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
does  not  seem  to  exist  among  the  inferior  animals,  who  gene- 
rally prefer  the  species  of  food,  which  is  best  adapted  to  their 
organs,  in  a  simple  state.  Perhaps,  this  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  explained  by  the  consideration  that  man  differs  from 
other  animals  in  his  capacity  of  existing  in  all  climates  and  in 
all  situations,  and  that,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  this,  it  was 
necessarv  that  he  should  be  omnivorous,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is, 
able  to  digest  any  substance  which  affords  the  elements  of  nutri- 
tion. But,  as  in  the  process  of  chymificatiou,  it  appears  that 
all  the  aliment  received  into  the  stomach  must  be  reduced  to  a 
mass  nearly  uniform  in  its  constitution,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  assisting  or  correcting  substances  may  be 
leqniaite  to  reduce  the  various  species  of  aliment  to  one  uniform 
standard.  Vegetable  substances,  for  example,  when  reduced  to 
a  soft  pulp,  and  macerated  at  the  temperature  of  the  stomach, 
would  probably  have  a  tendency  to  the  acetous  fermentation, 
which  we  may  presume  will  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
aromatics  and  spices,  whereas  a  mass  of  animal  matter  may  be 
.prevented  from  degenerating  into  the  putrid  state  by  salts  or 
^Mnds.  Both  these  articles  seem  to  be  originally  agreeable  to 
the  palate ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  we  shall  find  (hat  VVie^  ^^ 
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naturally  produced  in  the  regiona  where  they  are. the  moat  in- 
quired. The  difi'erent  species  of  bnite  animals  exist  in  tboie 
Qountiies  alone  where  there  is  a  supply  of  food  adapted  to  their 
digestive  organs,  and  as  they  are  guided  in  their  choice  of  the 
articles  of  diet  by  instinct,  they  do  not  require  the  aid  of  these 
correctives. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarlcable  exception  to  this  geneeal 
rule,  in  the  relish  which  many  animals  of  the  higher  orders 
seem  to  have  for  salt.  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  fish  that 
inhabit  the  sea,  and  the  birds  that  feed  upon  marine  aniroab, 
wc  find  that  many  quadrupeds  and  land  birds  clearly  indicate 
their  fondness  for  salt,  and  we  have  daily  examples  presented 
to  us  of  its  salutary  operation,  when  either  incidentally  or  in- 
tentionally mixed  with .  the  food  of  animals.  Many  singular 
instances  are  mentioned  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  they 
often  make  to  procure  it,  when  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  obtaiiL 
The  beasts  of  prey  that  inhabit  the  central  parts  of  the  African 
and  American  continents,  are  known  to  travel  immense  tracts 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  salt-springs  that  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  it  is  said  that  these  springs  have  been  in  some 
instances  discovered  by  means  of  their  footsteps,  and  by  the 
hovering  of  birds  over  them  *.  At  the  same  time  that  we  tbw 
find  animals  to  be  led  by  instinct  to  the  use  of  salt,  we  perceive 
that  the  human  species  are  induced  to  employ  it  from  its  grate- 
ful effect  upon  the  palate ;  for  it  may  be  remarked,  that  among 
all  the  singular  diversities  of  tastes  that  exist  among  nations  and 
individuals,  there  are  no  people,  fi-om  the  most  barbarous  to  the 
most  refined,  who  do  not  relish  a  certain  portion  of  salt  in  their 
food  \  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  not  an  unreasonable  conjec- 
ture, that  as  salt  always  exists  in  the  blood  and  the  other  flmds, 
and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  of  some  essential  use  in 
the  animal  ceconomy,  there  is  a  provision  made  for  a  regiilar 
supply  of  it  in  the  constitution  of  our  organs,  and  in  our  natunl 
propensities  and  instincts. 

There  is  a  numerous  class  of  substances,  which  are  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  condiments  in  their  effects  upon  the  stomach, 
although  very  different  in  their  action  upon  the  palate,  the 
various  medicaments.  These  do  not  afford  nutrition,  but  they 
many  of  them  tend  to  put  the  stomach  into  a  state  which  adapts 
it  for  the  digestion  of  aliment,  and  they  produce  upon  the 
system  generally,  or  upon  some  of  its  organs,  certain  changes, 
of  which  we  taJse  advantage  in  correcting  its  diseased  actions 

^  We  have  some  curious  facts  of  this  description  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  illte^ 
estine;  Letters  from  N.  America ;  v.  i.  p.  240,  1 .  note. 

«  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xix.  8.  11  ;  Fordyce  on  Digestion,  p.  55.  Ib^ere 
that  the  opinion  which  appeared  to  be  established  by  the  experiments  of 
Pringle,  that  although  salt  is  powerfully  antiseptic  under  ordinary  dreaffl- 
stances,  yet  that  it  promotes  the  decomposition  of  alimentary  matter,  wbes 
added  to  them  in  small  quantity,  Appendix,  p.  951,  2,  is  qow  geiMidQ|y  isp- 
posed  to  be  without  foundaX\oi\. 
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4aid  restoring  its  powers,  wben  perverted  or  weakened.  The 
Arther  prosecution  of  this  subject  does  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
Tince  Of  the  physiologist,  but  1  may  observe  that  the  operation 
of  medicines  affords  us  many  interesting  examples  of  the  nature 
of  the  vital  functions,  and  conversely,  that  a  correct  knowledge 
of  these  functions  must  very  materially  contribute  to  guide  us  in 
the  selection  and  administration  of  these  substances.  I  may 
vemark,  that  condiments  and  medicines  differ  in  one  essential 
circumstance  from  the  articles  of  diet ;  that  whereas  the  latter 
me  always  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  before  they 
contribute  to  nutrition,  the  former  act  in  their  entire  state,  and 
when  decomposed,  cease  to  produce  their  appropriate  effects '. 
Some  of  the  substances  whicn  possess  the  most  powerful  action 
over  the  system  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
are  therefore  composed  of  the  same  elements  with  our  ordinary 
articles  of  food,  only  combined  in  different  proportions ;  and 
even  the  most  active  mineral  or  metallic  substances  become  inert 
when  they  are  resolved  into  their  elementary  constituents  ^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  substance  whose  operation  on  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  is  more  violent  than  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  yet 
this  is  entirely  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
The  acrid  extracts  and  the  narcotic  alkalies  that  are  procured 
from  vegetables,  all  consist  of  different  proportions  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  a  quantity  of 
nitrogen  is  added.  The  pure  metals  appear  to  exert  no  action 
upon  the  system,  although  many  of  their  oxides  and  salts  are 
so  acrid.  jPhosphorus  differs  from  other  bodies  of  the  same 
class,  in  being  more  active  in  its  simple,  than  in  its  compound 
<tate.  The  three  elementary  bodies,  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine,  which  agree  in  many  of  their  chemical  relations,  resem- 
ble each  other  also  in  their  powerfid  action  on  the  living  body, 
and  this  violence  of  action  they  retain  both  in  their  simple  and 
in  their  compound  form. 

What  we  commonly  term  poisons,  are  so  denominated  in 
consequence  of  the  popular  conception  of  their  effect  upon  the 
OTStem,  but  in  reality,  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  me* 
meaments.  The  very  powerful  operation  which  they  produce^, 
when  under  due  regulation,  is,  perhaps  in  every  instance,  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  to  some  salutary  purpose,^  and  is  only 
jDOxious  when  carried  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Sect.  3.     Changes  which  the  Food  undergoea  in  the  Process- 

of  Digestion. 

I  proceed,  in  the  third  place,  to  describe  the  successive 
changes  which  the  food  experiences,  from  the  time  when,  it  is. 

s  AdeloD,  Diet  des  Sc.  Hied,  t.  ix.  p.  358. 

*  Fordvce  observes,  that  certain  insects  live  entirely  upon  cantharides^  yet 
ibeir. fluids  are  perfectly  mild;  On  Digestion,  p.  86 ;  also  that  the  poison  of 
the  raUle-snake  is  perfectly  innocent  when  taken  into  the  BtomacVvv  ^.  V\^^ 
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taken  into  the  mouth,  until  it  is  converted  into  perfbet  cbyie^ 
The  first  necessary  step  is  a  due  degree  of  mechanical  diyiaioDi 
in  order  to  prepare  the  aliment  for  the  chemical  changes  which 
it  is  subsequently  to  undergo ;  this  division,  as  has  been  obo 
sened  above,  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
structure  of  the  parts  concerned,  either  by  mastication,  tritu<» 
ration,  or  maceration,  or  by  a  union  of  Uie  three  operaiiona. 
After  the  requisite  mechanical  change,  the  food  is  transmitted 
into  the  proper  digestive  stomach,  and  is  there  reduced  into  th€ 
tsoft  pultaceous  mass,  termed  chyme.  It  has  been  stated  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  specific  odours,  and  other  sensible  prof 
perties  of  the  alimentary  matters  employed,  are  no  longer  to  be 
recognized  in  the  chyme,  but  that  whatever  species  of  food  be 
taken  into  the  stomach,  the  resulting  mass  is  always  the  same'. 

1  Dr.  Prout,  in  a  very  valuable  paper,  which  is  inserted  in  the  13th  and 
14th  vols,  of  Ann.  Phil.,  describes  m  succession  the  difiereot  stages  which 
the  aliment  experiences,  from  its  reception  into  the  stomach  until  it  is  finally 
converted  into  blood.     He  divides  the  whole  process  into  the  four  stages  of 
digestion,  ch^mification,  chylification,  and  sanguification,  which  he  conceives 
are  performed  respectively  by  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  the  lacteals,  uai 
the  pulmonar>'  blood  vessels.     Many  of  Dr.  Prout's  observatioiis  are  origiiial 
and  of  undoubted  accuracy,  while  the  remarks  which  he  offers  upon  the  facts 
are  highly  ingenious  and  deserving  of  great  attention ;  but  1  thixuL  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  has  occasionally  employed  a  different  nomenclature  from 
that  generally  adopted,  and  one  from  which  1  do  not  perceive  that  any  par- 
ticular advantage  is  to  be  derived.     He,  for  example,    employs  the  wori 
chyme,  not  to  sicpify  the  mass  into  which  the  aliment  is  conTerted  in  the 
stomach,  but  **  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  matter  found  in  the  duodeQun, 
which  has  already,  or  is  about  to  become  albumen,  and  thus  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  future  blood."     It  must  be  observed,  that  the  term  albumen  is 
likewise  employed  afler  the  example  of  Berzelins  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
sense,  to  designate  the  substance  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  the  blood,  being  applied  collectively  to  its  three  principal  ingredients,  the 
serum,  fibrin,  and  globules,  in  their  incipient  state.  A  minute,  and  as  it  would 
appear,  a  correct  description  of  the  appearances  which  the  aliment  preseots 
finom  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  given  by  Dr.  Philip ;  Inq.  ch.  7.  sect.  1. 
p.  140. .  155.     The  principal  facts  which  he  states  are  that  the  new  and  old 
food  arc  always  kept  distinct  from  each  other,  the  former  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  latter ;  the  food  is  more  digested  the  nearer  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  the  least  digested  in  the  small  curvature,  moit 
at  the  larger  end,  and  still  more  in  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature ;  the 
state  of  the  food  in  the  cardiac  differs  from  that  in  the  pyloric  portion ;  ia 
the  latter  it  is  more  completely  digested  and  more  uniform  in  its  consistence; 
it  is  also  more  compact  and  dry  in  this  part ;  it  appears  that  the  act  of  di* 
gestion  is  principally  performed  at  the  large  end  of  the  stomach,   that  the 
mass  is  gradually  moved  forwards  to  the  small  end,  becoming  more  digested 
as  it  advances ;  we  may  presume  that  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  prin- 
cipally goes  on  at  the  large  extremity,  and  that  its  chemical  action  on  the 
-aliment  takes  place  in  this  part,  whence  it  is  slowly  propelled  to  the  pvlcns. 
It  is  accordingly  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  which  is  found  to  be  digested 
afler  death  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  it.     See  Magendie's  re- 
marks on  the  formation  of  chyme;  Physiol,  t  ii.  p.  81,  2;  also  Mr.  SCajo's 
Physiol,  ch.  7.  sect.  4,  for  many  useful  observations  on  the  action  of  the  gu* 
trie  juice  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

^  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xix.  4.  24.  31 ;   see  the  remarks  of  HedemiuiD  and 
Gmelin  on  this  subject,  \t\  lV\e  ^di  ««c1\otv  ^  \.V\nt  researches. 
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An  tat  as  respects  tlie  same  kind  of  animal,  when  the  nature  of 
the  food  employed  is  not  very  dissimilar,  and  all  the  functions 
mre  in  a  perfectly  healthy  and  natural  state,  the  position  may 
be  admitted,  but  it  is  not  true  to  the  extent  in  which  the 
assertion  has  been  made,  for  we  learn  from  experiment  that  the 
ehyme  produced  from  vegetable  matter  differs  sensibly  from 
that  of  animal  origin,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  in 
Ihe  different  states  of  the  stomach  of  the  same  individual,  even 
where  the  same  kind  of  food  has  been  used,  the  chyme  does  not 
always  possess  precisely  the  same  qualities.  But  this  remark 
may  probably  apply  to  the  stomach  only,  when  its  actions  are 
deranged,  in  which  case  these  deviations  must  be  regarded  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  consequently  affording 
DO  indication  of  the  natural  state  of  the  function. 

Although  the  properties  of  chyme  have  been  frequently  ex- 
amined, and  various  experiments  performed  upon  it,  still  there 
is  considerable  obscurity  respecting  the  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  it  is  formed,  and  we  are  not  able  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  the  effect  which  is  produced.  The  operation  may  be 
considered  as  analogous  to  the  effect  of  a  proper  chemical  ac- 
tion, where  the  body  is  not  merely  divided  into  the  most  minute 
parts,  and  has  its  aggregation  completely  destroyed,  but,  at  the 
aame  time,  acquires  new  chemical  properties.  That  this  kind 
of  solution  of  the  food  takes  place  is  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Reaumur  S  Stevens ',  and  Spallanzani '.  They  inclosed  dif- 
ferent alimentary  substances  in  balls,  or  in  metalUc  spheres,  or 
tubes,  that  were  perforated  with  holes,  or  in  pieces  of  porous 
doth ;  these  were  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  after  being 
anffered  to  remain  there  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  were 

>  M§iD.  Acad,  pour  1752,  p.  266  et  seq.,  and  p.  461  et  seq. 
.  s  De  Alimentorum  Concoctione.  Stevens  took  advantage  of  a  man  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  stones,  and  afterwards  rejecting  them 
fitnn  the  stomach.  He  caused  this  individual  to  swallow  hollow  metallic 
spheres,  perforated  with  numerous  orifices,  and  filled  with  different  kinds  of 
inmentary  matters ;  c.  12.  ex.  1 .  .9;  he  afterwards  pursued  the  experiments 

rdogs ;  he  caused  these  animals  to  swaUow  the  perforated  spheres,  and 
some  time  destroyed  the  animals  and  examined  the  state  of  the  aliment ; 
fix.  11.. 23. 

*  Expdr.  sur  la  Digest.  The  experiments  of  Spallanzani  on  this  subject 
are  quite  decisive,  and  so  varied  and  multiplied,  as  to  meet  everjr  objection 
Ami  could  be  urged  against  them.  He  was  perfectly  indefiitigable  m  the  pur- 
aoit  of  truth,  and  he  presents  us  witli  the  rare  example  of  a  philosopher  who 
«Rt  rather  ftom  the  excess  tlum  the  deficiency  of  the  experiments  which  he 
adduces  in  order  to  establish  a  point,  which  mi^ht  often  have  been  as  satis- 
Actorfly  proved  by  a  smaller  number.  The  pnncipal  object  of  the  first  of  liis 
dissertations  is  to  show,  that  in  granivorous  birds,  the  action  of  the  gizzard 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  gastric  juice  may  act  upon  the  hard  and  unmas- 
tkaited  food  which  usually  composes  their  diet.  In  the  second  he  illustrates 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals  that  possess  what  he  styles  inters 
mediate  stomachs  ;  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he  extends  his  observations 
to  the  membranous  stomachs  of  the  amphibia,  fish,  various  Quadrupeds,  and 
lastly  of  man.  See  also  Blumenbacb,  Inst.  PhynoL  §  3^  i  and  Monro  CTett."^ 
Elem.  V,  i.  p.  532. 
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withdrawn,  when  it  was  found  that  the  inclosed  substances 
were  more  or  less  dissolved,  while  the  substance  containing 
them,  whether  metal  or  cloth,  was  not  acted  upon,  thus  proTiuff 
that  the  effect  was  not  of  a  mechanical,  but  entirely  of  a  chemicil 
nature. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  some 
remarkable  facts,  which  bear  still  more  directly  upon  the  point 
under  investigation  ;  where  certain  individuals  have  had  preter* 
natural  openings  made  into  the  stomach,  either  from  accident 
or  disease,  while  the  functions  of  the  part  appear  to  have  been 
but  little  affected.  By  this  means,  the  operation  that  is  going 
forward  in  this  organ  may  be  minutely  watched  in  all  its  stages, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes,  from  the  time  that  it  enters  the  stomach,  until  it 
passes  from  the  pylorus,  and  to  compare  the  changes  which 
different  kinds  of  food  experience  during  its  progress. 

A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Circaud*,  where  an  indivi- 
dual lived  many  years  with  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach ; 
but  a  much  more  remarkable  case  of  the  same  description  has 
been  lately  detailed  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  The  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  wounded  early  in  life  by  a  shot  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, which  perforated  the  stomach.  After  some  time  the 
wounded  part  healed,  with  the  exception  of  an  aperture  two  in- 
ches and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  communicated  with  the  sto- 
mach. He  lived  many  years  in  this  state,  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  following  a  laborious  occupaticm, 
while  the  fistulous  opening  still  remained.  Under  these  ciT' 
cumstances  he  was  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  who,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  continued  his 
observations  with  great  assiduity  and  accuracy,  both  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  in  its  ordinary  state,  and  when  subjected 
to  different  conditions  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  ex* 
periment. 

We  may  remark  generally,  that  the  results  of  these  exp^- 
mcnts  confirm  those  of  SpaJlanzani,  in  their  most  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  at  the  same  time  enable  as  to  decide  upon  some 
points  which  he  left  imperfect  \  Among  the  most  important 
points  respecting  the  formation  of  chyme,  which  appear  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  that  the  different  kinds  of  aliment  all  require  to  undergo 
the  same  process  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice,  in  order  to  be  re- 
duced into  chyme ;  that  the  rapidity  of  the  process  differs  con- 
siderably according  to  the  delicacy  of  their  natural  texture,  or 
the  degree  of  their  mechanical  division ;  that  animal  substances 
are  more  easily  converted  into  chyme  than  vegetables,  that 
oily  substances,  although  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
nutriment,  are  comparatively  difficult  of  digestion,  and  that  tho 

1  Journ.  Phyg.  t.  liii..  p.  156,  7. 
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saliva  is  of  no.  specific  use  in  the  conversion  of  aliment  into 
chym^\ 

TTbe  opinion  which  is  commonly  entertained  respecting  the 
prodaction  of  chyme,  and  the  one  which  appears  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  our  experiments  is,  that  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
secjete  a  fluid  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  is  named  gastric  juice  ^ 

'  Page  275.  .8  et  alibi.  In  connexion  with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Beaumont's 
respecting  the  saliva,  I  may  mention  the  speculation  of  Tiedemann  and  Gme- 
lih,  that  the  sulpbo-cyanate  of  potash,  wliich  they  detected  in  this  secretion, 
senred  to  destroy  *'  la  faculte  vitale  de  se  contracter"  in  the  alimentary 
matter ;  Recherches,  t.  i.  p.  330. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  gastric  juice,  see  Boerhaave,  Praelect.  §  77  et  seq. ; 
Haller,  EL  Phys.  xiz.  I.  15,  and  xix.  4.  20;  in  the  former  of  these  authors. 
we  have  a  copious  list  of  physiologists  and  chemists,  who  have  procured  it 
and  examined  its  properties.  Among  others,  the  student  may  consult  R^u*- 
mur,  Mdm.  Acad,  pour  1752,  p.  480,  495;  Fordyce  on  Digestion,  p*  62 ; 
Hunter  on  the  Anun.  (£con.  p.  214,  5 ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phys.  §  3d7  ; 
Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  58  et  seq.;  Richerand,  El.  Plys.  §  20.  p.  105.. 8; 
Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi.  p.  266.  §  173;  Cuvier,  Lemons,  t.  iii. 
p.  362.. 6;  Magendie,  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  199;  Monro  (Tert.)  Outlines,  v.  ii. 
p.  1 19. .  122,  and  EL  v.  i.  p.  527  et  seq.  SpalUmzani  made  it  the  subject  of 
yety  numerous  experiments,  Exper.  §  81  et  seq.,  145,  185,  192  ;  the  only 
properties  which  ne  detected  in  it  were  that  it  was  slightly  salt  and  bitter ; 
•ee  also  the  analysis  of  Scopoli  in  the  same  work,  §  244,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  much  accuracy ;  his  conclusion  is,  that  the  gastric  juice  con- 
tains water,  an  animal  substance,  '*  savoneuse  et  gelatineuse,"  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  an  earthy  matter,  similar,  as  he  says,  to  what  is  found  in  all 
animal  fluids.  See  also  Dr.  Prout,  in  Ann.  PhiL  v.  xiii.  p.  13;  and  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1824,  p.  45  et  seq.  Senebier  gives  us  an  account  of  various  ex- 
periments that  were  performed  by  J  urine  and  others  on  the  use  of  the  gastric 
joice  in  healing  wounds  and  ulcers;  Joum.  de  Phys.  t.  xxiv.  p.  161  et  seq.; 
out  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  the  uncertainty  of  such  experiments. 
We  have  in  the  same  paper  an  account  of  Carminati's  analysis  of  the  gastric 
juice  ;  he  found  it  salt  and  bitter,  and  frcquentlv  acid ;  he  points  out  its  an- 
tiseptic properties,  which  are  the  most  powerful  in  carnivorous  animals,  and 
appear  to  be  connected  with  its  acidity ;  it  is  also  said  to  contain  a  little 
'volatile  salt,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  a  muriatic  salt ;  p.  168  et  seq.  The 
latest  analvsis  wliich  we  have  had  of  the  gastric  juice  is  that  of  Tiedemann 
and  Gmehn,  which  forms  part  of  their  elaborate  researches  on  digestion,  to 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  The  dog  and  the  horse  were 
the  animals  employed  in  these  experiments.  We  learn  from  them,  that  not 
only  the  quantity,  but  the  nature  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach  is  con- 
aiderably  affected  by  the  vital  actions  of  the  part,  either  as  excited  by  food 
or  even  by  mechanical  irritation.  In  this  latter  case  it  always  exhibits  acid 
properties,  and  contains  the  muriatic  and  acetic  acids  in  the  uncombined 
aCate.  The  existence  of  the  first  of  these  acids,  it  is  well  known  was  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Prout,  and  the  authors  assure  us,  that  they  made  the  same 
^Bcovery  in  February,  1824,  a  month  before  they  had  read  Dr.  Front's  paper. 
They  conceive  that  the  acetic  acid  is  evolved  during  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  to  this  is  referred  the  lactic  acid,  which  is  said  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  stomach,  this  acid  being,  as  they  suppose,  merely  a  modification  of  the 
acetic ;  this,  however,  would  appear  not  to  be  the  case,  from  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Guy-Lussac,  and  Pelouze;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  Iii.  p. 
410  et  seq.  An  acid,  which  is  named  the  butyric,  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
•ionaily  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse ;  Bech.  t  i.  p.  166,  7.  Here  again, 
as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  we  meet 
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tjiat  this  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  food,  and  thai  the  dhyme  ia  a* 
solution  of  the  alimentary  matters  in  this  juice.  This  has  been 
{^apposed  to  be  proved  by  direct  experiment.  For,  be^es  the 
&cts  that  were  ascertained  by  SpaUanzani,  respecting  the  so- 
lution of  the  alimentary  substances  that  were  inclosed  in  the 
tubes,  he  procured  the  gastric  juice  firom  the  stomachs  of  va- 
rious animals,  sometimes  by  causing  them  to  vomit  after  fasting, 
and,  perhaps  still  more  effectually,  by  introducing  sponges, 
which  after  some  time  were  withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  pressed 
from  them.  Although  in  this  way  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
would  probably  experience  an  unusual  excitement  or  irritation, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  secretion, 
yet  the  fluid  which  was  procured  by  this  means  was  found  U> 
act  upon  various  alimentary  matters  very  much  in  the  manner 
which  we  conceive  the  gastric  juice  to  do.  When  they  were 
digested  with  it  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  a  kind  of  imperfect  chjrmification  was  found 
to  be  produced,  perhaps  as  nearly  resembling  the  natural 
process  as  could  be  expected  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  the  experiment  was  necessarily  performed.  This  im- 
perfection attaches  both  to  the  mode  in  which  the  gastric  juice 
was  procured,  and  also  to  the  want  of  the  vermicular  action 
which  belongs  to  the  living  stomach,  by  which,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  aliment  is  con- 
tinually in  motion,  fresh  portions  of  it  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  solvent,  and  the  whole  gradually  pushed  forwards 
from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  when  the  gastric 
juice  has  been  examined  with  relation  to  its  chemical  proper- 
ties, nothing  has  been  detected  in  it  which  appears  adequate  to 
the  effects  we  observe  to  be  produced.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  nearly  resembles  saliva,  or  the  ordinary  secretions  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  substances  which  indicate  no  active  proper- 
ties, and  which  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  altogether  very 
inert  in  respect  to  their  action  upon  other  bodies.    From  the 

with  the  same  variation  between  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelii^ 
and  those  of  Leurct  and  Lassaigne.  Wnile  the  German  professors  agree  with 
Dr.  Prout,  that  muriatic  acid  is  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the 
French  chemists  suppose,  that  the  uncombined  acid  if  the  lactic  ;  they  in- 
form us  tliat  they  have  frequently  repeated  their  observations,  and  alwmjB 
with  the  same  result ;  they  particularly  enter  into  the  consideratioD  of  toe 
process  employed  by  Dr.  Prout  to  ascertain  its  presence,  and  they  annoimoe 
It  to  be  erroneous ;  Recherches,  Art.  4.  p.  94  et  seq.  hidependently,  how- 
ever, of  the  well  known  accuracy  of  this  chemist,  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
muriatic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  now  so  fully  confirmed  by  other 
experimentalists,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  existence  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  healthy  state  of  the  digestive  process.  See  especially  Bracoonot* 
Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  lix.  p.  356,  7.  Dr.  Prout  has,  moreover,  replied 
to  the  animadversions  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  and  as  I  conceive,  satisfiicto- 
rily  refuted  them,  in  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xii.  p.  405  et  seq. 
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exp6rimtetii  of  Dr.  Prout  we  learn,  indeed,  that  a  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  is  present  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of 
digestion  ^  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  acid  before  the  introduction  of  the  food  into 
the  stomach,  so  that  we  may  rather  infer  that  it  is  in  some  way 
or  other  developed  during  the  process  of  digestion,  than  that  it 
ia  the  efElcient  cause  of  it  After  it  is  developed  we  may  indeed 
oonclude  that  it  essentially  contributes  to  the  completion  of  the 
process,  although  we  are  not,  I  think,  able  to  explain  the  mode 
m  which  it  operates '. 

But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  about  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  gastric  juice,  many  circumstances  prove  that 
the  stomach,  or  rather  the  fluid  which  it  secretes,  possesses  a 
proper  chemical  action,  because  its  effect  upon  bodies  submitted 
to  it,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  mechanical  texture  or  other 
physical  properties'.     Thus  the  secretion  from  the  stomach 

»  Pha.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  45  et  sea. 
'  '  We  have  many  accounts  among  the  earlier  physiologists  of  acid  being 
detected  in  the  stomach  during  digestion  ;  it  was  one  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Vanhelmont,  that  an  acid  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach upon  the  aliment,  in  what  he  styled  the  first  digestion ;  Ortus  Med. 
p.  I64..7  et  alibi;  also  Willis  de  Ferment.  Op.  t.  L  p.  25;  this  odd,  how- 
ever, was  generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
onans.  Haller  says,  that  in  its  recent  and  healthy  state,  the  chyine  is  neither 
mid.  nor  alkaline ;  not.  ad  §  77.  Boer.  Proel.  t.  i.  p.  138 ;  and  El.  Phys.  xix. 
1*  15  ;  but  he  afterwards  informs  us,  that  in  some  experiments,  which  were 
made  at  his  request  by  Rastius,  a  tendency  to  alkalescency  was  detected  in 
it.  He  classes  the  acescency  of  the  stomach,  along  with  fermentation,  pu- 
ttescence,  and  rancidity,  under  the  title  of  "  Corruptio  Varia ;"  Ibid.  xix. 
4.  29.  Fordyce  also  states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  as  well  as 
of  Hunter's,  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  not  necessarily  acid  ;  on 
Digest,  p.  150,  1.  We  have  a  well  written  anonymous  essay  in  Duncan's 
Bfed«  Com.  v.  x.  p.  305  et  seq.,  to  show  that  the  stomach  does  not  contain  any 
add.  SpaUanzani  makes  the  presence  of  acid  during  digestion  a  distinct  object 
df  inquiry,  and  deddes,  that  although  it  is  occasionally  present,  it  is  not  essen- 
tially so;  Exper.  §  239.  .245;  See  Hunter's  remarks,  in  Am'm.  OBcon.  p.  293 
et  seq.  In  the  case  related  by  Circaud,  which  was  referred  to  above,  of 
an  indiTidual  who  lived  many  years  with  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach, 
the  contents  appear  to  have  been  generally  acid.  Dumas  relates  a  series  of 
experiments  which  he  performed  upon  this  subject,  the  results  of  which  led 
him  to  condude,  that  the  gastric  juice  is  not  necessarily  add,  but  that  it  oc- 
oarionally  becomes  so  by  the  use  of  certain  aliments  that  are  disposed  to  go 
into  the  add  state ;  El.  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  278.  .0.  Those  curious  cases  of  in£. 
irfdaals,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  large  pieces  of  iron,  a  re- 
markable example  of  which  is  related  by  Dr.  Marcet,  m  Med.  Chir.  Tr. 
▼•  xii.  p.  52  et  seq.,  indicate  the  presence  of  an  add  in  the  stomach,  by  the 
corrosive  effect  produced  on  the  metal.  Another  case  of  this  description  has 
been  lately  pubushed  by  Dr.  Harrison ;  Dublin  Med.  Joum.  v.  viii.  p.  1  et 
seq.  Dr.  Carswell  conceives  that  acidity  is  an  essential  property  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  that  upon  this  property  its  specific  action  mainly  depends ;  he 
styles  it  the  gastric  add;  Patnol.  Anat.  fas.  5.  I  have  stated  above  the  re- 
atuta  of  the  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Ghnelin  on  this  point,  and  have 
idto  refisrred  to  the  dedrive  experiments  of  Dr.  Prout. 

*  Montegre  has  performed  a  series  of  experiments  wliich  appear  to  have 
been  exectrted  with  eare  and  asriduity,  but  which  lead  us  to  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  nature  of  digestion  very  different  from  what  has  been  ^aec«% 
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acts  upon  doise  membrane  and  even  upon  bone,  redudbg  tliem 
to  a  pulpy  mass,  while,  at  the  same  time,  many  bodies  of  com^- 
paratively  delicate  texture,  as  the  skins  of  iroits  and  the 
finest  fibres  of  flax  or  cotton,  are  not,  in  the  smallest  degieei 
affected  by  it  This  selection  of  substances  so  exactly  xesem-^ 
bles  the  operation  of  chemical  affinity,  and  is  so  directly  contiaiy 
to  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  mere  mechanical  agency,  as  to 
prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  chemical  action  takes  place  in 
the  stomach,  and  we  are  only  induced  to  hesitate  in  giving 
our  assent  to  this  opinion,  because  the  qualities  of  the  agent 
appear  to  be  so  unlike  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  body 
capable  of  producing  such  powerful  eflects. 

Besides  the  property  of  dissolving  the  aliment  and  reducing 
it  to  the  state  of  chyme,  the  gastric  juice  produces  two  other 
effects  which  are  decidedly  of  a  chemical  nature,  the  coagula- 
tion of  albuminous  fluids  and  the  prevention  of  putrefaction. 
It  is  as  difficult  in  this  case  as  in  the  former  to  explain  how 
these  properties  can  be  attached  to  such  a  substance  as  che- 
mical analysis  would  indicate  the  gastric  juice  to  be.  It  is 
upon  the  coagulating  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  residing 
on  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  that  the  method  of  making 
cheese  depends.  What  we  term  rennet  consists  of  an  infusion 
of  the  digestive  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  by  adding  this  to. 
milk,  we  convert  the  albuminous  part  of  it  into  the  state  of 
curd,  which  is  formed  into  a  dense  mass  by  pressing  out  the 
more  fluid  part  firom  it.  But  here  again  the  difliculty  occurs 
which  was  alluded  to  above,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
by  what  property  in  the  gastric  juice  it  is  that  this  coagulation 
can  be  effected.    The  quantity  of  the  rennet  which  is  sufficient 

adopted.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  vomit  at  pleasure,  ind 
in  tiiis  way  obtained  the  fluid  from  his  stomach  for  the  purposes  of  ezamhia- 
tion  and  experiment.  He  conceives  that  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
gastric  juice  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  saliva,  that  it  possesses  no  peculiar 
power  of  acting  upon  alimentary  matter,  that  the  principal  use  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  to  dilute  the  food,  and  that  the  only  action  of  the  stomach  coosiitB 
in  "  une  absorption  vitale  et  elective,'*  in  which  the  absorbent  vessels,  in 
consequence  of  their  pecuHar  sensibility,  take  up  certain  parts  of  the  fisod 
and  reject  others ;  Exp^.  sur  la  Digestion,  p.  20  et  seq. ;  see  the  genenl 
conclusions  in  p.  43,  4.  That  the  conclusion  of  Montegre  respecting  the 
action  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  maintained,  is  correctly  observed  by  BerthoU 
let,  in  his  report  upon  the  memoir,  because,  until  the  food  has  undergone  a 
certain  chemical  change  in  the  stomach,  the  substance  does  not  exist  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  ;  and  further,  that  wliatever  may  be  our  opi- 
nion respecting  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  ope- 
rates, it  has  been  unequivocally  proved  that  it  can  act  upon  substances  whkh 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  provided  they  are  exposed  to  its  secre- 
tions ;  p.  53,  4.  The  conclusion  of  Montegre  is,  however,  implicitly  adopted 
by  Adelon  and  Chaussier ;  Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.  t  ix.  p.  422,  3. 

>  Fordyce,  on  Digest,  p.  57,  9 ;  176  et  seq.  Fordyce,  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  coagulating  power,  remarks,  "  the  six  or  seven  erains  of  the  yi>p** 
coat  of  the  stomach  infused  in  water  gave  a  liquor  whicn  coagulated  moie 
than  a  hundred  ounces  of  milk."  See  also  Prout.  Ann.  PhiL  v.  xiii.  p.  13  et 
alibi. 
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to  im)dn<^  the  effect  is  so  extremely  small  (hat  it  is  difficult  to 
imMgine,  how  so  minute  a  portion  of  a  substance  which  seems 
to  possess  no  properties  of  an  active  nature,  can  produce  such 
Teiy  powerful  effects.  I  think  that  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  the  difficulty,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  coagulation  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  operations  in  chemistry,  that  it  is 
produced  by  a  variety  of  substances,  the  action  of  which  we 
are  not  able  to  reduce  to  any  general  principle,  and  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  explain. 

The  other  peculiar  effect  of  the  gastric  juice,  its  antiseptic 
power,  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain  than  its  coagulating  pro- 
p^erty,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  for  it  was  dis- 
tinctly ascertained  by  Spallanzani  and  others'*  that  in  cami- 
▼orous  animals,  who  frequently  take  their  food  in  a  half  putrid 
state,  the  first  operation  of  the  stomach  is  to  remove  the  foe- 
tor  firom  the  aliment  that  is  received  into  it.  The  same  power 
<if  resisting  putrefaction  is  also  manifested  in  experiments  that 
have  been  made  out  of  the  body,  in  which  it  was  found  equally 
efficacious  in  resisting  putrefaction,  or  even  in  suspending  the 
process  when  it  has  commenced.  The  antiseptic  power  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  perhaps  still  more  extraordinary  and  inexplica- 
ble than  its  coagulating  property ;  m'c  can  only  say  concerning 
it,  that  it  is  a  chemical  operation,  the  nature  of  which,  and  the 
successive  steps  by  which  it  is  produced,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
explain,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  very  little  in  the  way  of 
analogy  which  can  assist  us  in  referring  it  to  any  more  general 
principle,  or  to  any  of  the  established  laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  are  reduced  is,  that  when 
the  food  has  undergone  a  sufficient  degree  of  maceration  and 
mastication,  or  other  mechanical  process  by  which  it  is  reduced 
to  a  state  of  sufficiently  minute  division,  the  fluids  that  are  se- 
creted from  the  surface  of  the  stomach  act  upon  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  change  in  its  properties.  This  is  analogous  to  a 
chemical  change  in  all  its  relations,  but  it  is  remarkable  from  the 
difficulty  which  we  have  in  conceiving  how  so  considerable  au 
effect  can  be  produced .  by  so  apparently  inert  a  substance* 
During  the  process  of  cbymification  heat  is  occasionally  extri- 
cated, and  not  unfreqnently  gas  is  evolved';    both  of  these, 

■  Experiences,  §  250.. 3  et  alibi;  Hunter  on  the  Anim.  GBcon.  p.  204. 
Montegre  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  tliis  antiseptic  property ;  Sur  la 
Digestion,  p.  21  et  alibi ;  his  experiments  would  likewise  deprive  it  of  its 
coagulating  power,  of  which,  I  conceive,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Thackrah  have  led  him  to  deny  the  antiseptic  property  of 
the  gastric  juice ;  Lect.  on  Digest,  p.  14 ;  but  with  every  feeling  of^respect 
£or  this  author,  I  may  xcmark, .  that  it  would  require  a  considerable  number 
of  negative  results  to  set  aside  the  force  of  the  positive  statements  which 
we  possess  on  this  subject. 

*  The  nature  of  the  g^ses  that  are  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  aV- 
mentaiv  canal  has  been  examine  by  Jurine  and  GhevreuL  Jurine's  resuhft- 
shoir  that  as  we  recede  from  the  stomach,  the  proportion  of  oxyg^u  axud  cu- 
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bowerer,  wonld  appear  not  to  be  necsessafy  steps  in' tlie  proces; 
but  the  consequence  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  function.     Pre- 

bonic  acid  decreases,  while  that  of  nitrogen  increases ;  and  that  the  propor« 
tion  of  hydrogen  is  greater  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestines,  luid  less 
in  these  than  in  the  stomach;  Mem.  Roy.  Med.  Soc.  t.  x.  p.  72  et  seq. 
Chevreul  analyzed  the  gas  in  the  stomach,  the  small,  and  the  large  intestines, 
with  the  following  rcsmts : — 

In  the  Stomach. 

Oxygen 11 

Carb.  add . .  •  • 14 

Hydrogen 8*55 

Nitrogen 71'45 


ICKH) 
In  the  Small  IntetUnct,  in  different  Subjects. 

Oxygen 0*0 O'O 0-0 

Carb.  acid ... .  24-39 40*0  25-0 

Hydrogen  ....  55*53 51-15 8*4 

Nitrogen  ....  20O8 8*85 66-6 


100*00  100*00  100-0 

Gas  in  the  Great  Intestines  of  the  first  of  the  three  Subfects. 

Ox}'gen • O'O 

Carbonic  acid   ..••.••• 43*5 

Carburetted  hvdrogeu  with  a  trace  of  sul- 
phuretted (Utto 5*47 

Nitrogen 51*03 


10000 

Cf  the  second. 

Oxygen , 0*0 

Carbonic  acid 70*0 

Hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen.. ••  11*6 

Nitrogen 18-4 

100-0 
In  the  Ctrcum  of  the  third. 

Oxj-gen    0-0 

Carbonic  acid « • « 12*5 

Hydrogen    7*5 

Carburetted  hydrogen 12-& 

Nitrogen 67*5 


1000 
In  the  Rectum  of  the  same. 

Oxygen  0*0 

Carbonic  acid • 42*86 

Hydrogen 0*0 

Carburetted  hydrogen 11*18 

Nitrogen 45-96 


100*00 
Magendie,  Phys.  t.  n.  p.  85  i  104»  5^  112, 3. 
We  have  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  subject  bj  CheriDoC,  Hna 
diVs  Jburn.  t  ix.  pc2B1  el«K\. 
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iriotis  to  the  wperiraents  of  Dr.  Ph>ut,  the  generation  of  acid 
in  the  stomach  wa9  regarded  in  the  same  point  of  view,  but  we 
are  now  led  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  diges- 
tive process,  and  that  it  contribates,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
the  formation  of  chyme.  It  still  remains  to  be  inquired,  whe- 
ther in  all  cases  of  what  is  termed  acidity  of  the  stomach,  the 
acid  formed  be  the  muriatic,  in  what  exact  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess it  is  produced,  from  what  soiurce  the  acid  is  immediately 
derived,  and  how  it  is  ultimately  disposed  of. 

I  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  vermicular  motion 
of  the  stomach,  or  that  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  by  means  of  which  its  different  parts  are 
successively  brought  into  action,  which  is  propagated  in  a  regu- 
larly progressive  manner  along  the  whole  of  the  organ.  This 
motion  is  evidently  intended  to  mix  all  the  parts  of  the  ali- 
mentary mass  intimately  together,  and  to  apply  each  portion  in 
succession  to  the  surfeice  of  the  stomach,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  principally  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  circular  or  transverse  fibres,  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  have  more  effect  in  pro- 
pelling the  contents  of  the  stomach  firom  the  cardia  to  the 
pylorus. 

When  the  contents  of  the  stomach  enter  the  duodenum  they 
are  subjected  to  a  new  action,  and  imdergo  a  ferther  change  in 
fheir  constitution  and  physical  properties,  by  which  the  chyme 
ia  converted  into  chyle  •    The  nature  and  properties  of  chyle 

I  From  the  remarks  that  were  made  above,  p.  530,  it  will  appear  that 
Che  older  physiologists  were  not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween chyme  and  c^le,  and  still  less  were  they  acquainted  with  the  exact 
part  of  the  digesting  organs  in  which  the  latter  made  its  appearance.  From 
the  expressions  which  are  employed  by  Boerhaave;  Prelect.  §  90.. 5;  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  supposed  the  chyle  was  formed  in  the  stomach, 
and  was  merely  separated  in  the  duodenum  from  the  residual  mass.  Hal- 
ler's  opinion  on  this  point  is  not  stated  with  his  usual  clearness  and  pre- 
dnon;  although,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  probable^  that  he  supposed  the 
process  of  chylificatton  is  not  perfected  in  tiie  stomach,  but  he  does  not 
make  that  distinction  between  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  duo- 
denum which  have  been  pointed  out  by  later  physiologists.  Sec  Prim.  Lin. 
f  636,  8.  717.  T.  ii.  p.  160,  1.  221,  2 ;  also  EL  Phys.  xviii.  4.  24,  81.  and 
Kuv.  2. 1.  Juncker  very  accurately  discriminates  between  chyme  and  chyle) 
he  says  that  the  aliment  is  reduced  to  chyme  in  the  stomach,  and  is  then 
propelled  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  converted  into  chyle,  by  the  mix- 
tare  of  other  substances  with  it;  Conspect.  Physiol.  Tab.  11.  De  Secre- 
tiooe,  and  Tab.  25.  De  Nutritione.  Vanhelmont  complains  that  **  Usus 
itoodeni  neglectus  in  scholis,"*  and  makes  the  following  observation :  "  Ifi- 
fum  dictu,  quod  aridus  cremor  in  duodeno,  salis  saporem  confectim  acqui- 
rat,  suumque  salem  acidum  in  salem  salsum,  adeo  libenter  commutet.** 
OrtuB  Med.  p.  167,  8.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we  shall  find 
4he  opinidns  of  Bi^vi  more  nearly  correct  than  those  of  his  contempo- 
taries ;  Diss.  8.  Circa  Bilem ;  Op.  p.  429,  0.  Nor  have  the  modems  been 
always  sufficiently  correct  on  these  points.  See  particularly  Hunter  on  the 
•Anim.  CEeom  p.  218.  Pordyce,  indeed,  distincUy  states,  '*  that  chyle  is 
not  formed  in  the  stomach,"  yet  in  many  parts  of  his  treatise  he  argues  as 
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hare  been  examined  with  more  minotenees  and  fliCCUTftey'  Uiltt 
those  of  chyme,  although  with  respect  to  U&e  mode  of  its  pt^ 
duction  we  are  still  less  able  to  offer  any  satis&ctory  informa- 
tion. We  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  little  more  than  the  gene- 
ral fact,  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  soon  after  they  ptA 
into  the  duodenum,  begin  to  separate  into  two  parts,  a  white 
substance  which  constitutes  the  chyle,  being  detached  from  the 
mass,  while  this,  which  consists  of  the  residual  matter,  is  coih 
verted  into  faeces,  and  finally  rejected  from  the  system.  At  the 
same  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  this  separation  takes 
place,  the  duodenum  receives  the  secretions  from  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  chyle  assumes 
its  most  perfect  form,  or  is  produced  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
about  the  orifices  of  these  vessels,  so  as  to  indicate  some  con- 
nexion between  the  process  of  chylification,  and  the  action  of 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  We  have,  however,  no  very  di- 
rect proof  of  any  action  taking  place  between  these  fluids  and 
the  chyme,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  chyle,  nor  are  wc  able  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  effect  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  produce  upon  it.  The  pancreatic  joiee 
appears  to  be,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  the  saliva,  and  although 

if  the  process  of  chylification  was  completed  in  the  stomach.  See  Be&*8 
Anatomy,  v.  ir.  p.  65  et  seq.,  and  Monro's  (Tert)  Elem.  v.  i.  p.  552 ;  what 
the  fact  is  correctly  stated,  that  the  chyle  is  not  perfected  until  the  aE- 
mentary  mass  arrives  at  the  duodenum.  Richerand  observes  that  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  process  does  not  take  place  in  the  stomach,  yet  his  ex- 
pression would  almost  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  conceived  the  action  of 
the  duodenum  was  merely  to  separate  the  nutritive  from  the  excrementi- 
tious  part  of  the  aliment ;  £1.  Pnys.  §  14.  p.  98.  Sir  £.  Home»  in  his  ob- 
servations upon  the  purposes  which  are  served  by  the  different  cavities  m 
the  whale»  speaks  unequivocally  of  chyle  being  formed  in  the  proper  di- 
gesting stomach,  and  appears  not  to  be  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
chyme  and  chyle ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1807.  p.  98, 9 ;  the  same  remaA  ■PplM* 
to  the  paper  in  the  second  part  of  the  same  volume.  With  respect  ti 
this  latter  paper  I  may  remark,  that  it  contains  a  very  interesting  ^rainnni  of 
the  formation  of  the  stomach,  which  is  traced  through  the  various  cbfla 
of  animals,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that,  in  all  cases,  the  car&e 
and  the  pyloric  ends  differ  in  their  structure,  and  consequently  in  their  func- 
tions, the  former  serving,  as  would  appear,  more  for  maceration,  the  latter 
for  chymification  ;  the  whole  being  illustrated  by  a  series  of  excellent  en- 
gravings. Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  this  diversity  in  the  structure  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  stomach  is  marked  by  a  visible  contraction  in  the  external  fbm 
of  the  organ,  owing  to  a  transverse  muscular  band;  p.  170  et  seq.  It  ii  a 
little  singular  that  he  should  suppose  that  it  had  not  been  noticed  belbni 
as  we  learn,  by  a  copious  list  of^  references  in  Monro's  Elem.  t.  i.  p.  519,0; 
that  it  was  described  by  Cowper,  and  has  since  been  frequently  referred 
to;  to  these  references  we  may  add  Haller ;  El  Phys,  xix.  4,  5;  where  it  if 
expressed  in  the  clearest  manner,  as  having  been  seen  both  by  himnlf 
and  others.  We  have  a  description  of  this  sacculated  structure  of  the 
stomach,  as  existing  in  the  Semnopitheci,  a  genus  of  the  Simiae,  by  Mr. 
Owen  ;  Zool.  Tr.  v.  i.  p.  65  et  seq.  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  valuable  paper,  lo 
which  I  have  so  frequently  referred,  very  clearly  points  out  the  spedfie 
operation  of  the  duodenum  ;  Ann.  PhiL  v.  xiil.  p.  12  et  alibi.  Boer*  FneL 
f  105 1  HaUer,  El  Pbys.  xxiv.  2,  3. 
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t^Q  bile  might  be  conceived  to  possess  more  active  pro- 
pertieSf  in  consequence  of  the  resinous  matter  and  the  sod& 
which  it  contains,  we  have  no  data  by  which  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  what  their  operation  would  be  a]>on  the  chyme.  It 
h^  been  supposed  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  duodenum 
secretes  a  specific  fluid,  which  converts  chyme  into  chyle,  as 
the  gastric  juice  converts  aliment  into  chyme ;  but,  as  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  presence  of  this  fluid,  except  its  supposed 
utility  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  assume  its  existence,  without  more  direct  proof.  We  appear 
then  to  be  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  change  is  pro- 
l>ably  efiected  either  by  the  intervention  of  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice,  or  the  action  of  the  constituents  of  the  chyme  upon 
each  ouier ;  both  these  causes  may  operate,  although  perhaps 
the  former  is  the  more  efficient  of  the  two  \ 

The  chyle,  when  thus  procured  from  chyme,  and  separated 
from  the  residual  mass,  is  a  white  opakc  substance,  consider- 
ably resembling  cream  in  its  aspect  and  physical  properties '. 
When  removed  from  the  body  it  soon  begins  to  concrete,  and 
finally  separates  into  two  parts,  a  dense  white  coagulum  and  a 
transparent  colourless  fluid,  an  operation  which  appears  to  be 
very  analogous  to  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the  blood  into 
the  crassamentum  and  the  serum.  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  constituents  of  chyle  appear  also  to  be  considerably  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the 
chyle  is  likewise  found  to  resemble  the  blood  in  the  nature  of 
its  salts :  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  diflers  from  it  essentially  in 
containing  a  quantity  of  oil  or  fatty  matter,  an  ingredient  which 
only  occasionally  found  in  the  blood '.     Hence  it  appears, 


^  Dr.  Prout  conceives,  that  when  the  bile  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  the  chyle  is  separated  by  a  kind  of  preci- 
pitation ;  he  was  able  to  imitate  the  process,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of 
die  body,  by  mixing  together  chyme  and  bile.  It  is  probable  that  the 
alkali,  which  is  a  constituent  of  this  latter  secretion,  may  perform  some 
important  part  in  this  operation,  but  the  subject  still  requires  further  exa- 
mioation.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  for  a  series  of  experiments 
which  he  performed  on  living  animals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  bile 
upon  the  process  ofchylification,  which  are  so  simple,  that,  at  first  view,  they 
appear  decisive  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  chyle  is  the 
immediate  result  of  the  mixture  of  bile  with  chyme.  They  consisted  merely 
in  applying  a  ligature  round  the  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  from  the 
lirer  into  the  duodenum,  the  result  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been,  that 
the  process  of  chylification  was  suspended.  But  although  the  experiments 
must  be  regarded  as  highly  interesting,  I  think  we  should  be  scarcely  justi- 
fied in  giving  our  unqualified  assent  to  the  conclusion  which  the  author 
draws  from  them,  without  a  more  full  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending 
them  than  we  at  present  possess;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  xiv.  p.  341  et  sen. 

■  Fordyceon  Digestion,  p.  121  ;  Young's  Med.  Lit.  p.  516,  fr.  Bcrzelius; 
Dumas,  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  379..  1;  Magcndie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  154.. 8.  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  in  the  appendix  to  his  trans,  of  Edwards,  gives  us  an  account  of 
Ui  microscopical  observations  on  chyle ;  p.  440,  1. 

*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  B.  Babington  and  of  M.  Lecanu  referred  to  above, 
p.  494,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  an  oleaginous  substance  is  one  of  iVve  cvc^- 
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that  in  its  oKemical  properties^  as  well  as  in  its  pYiyszoloigitid 
lelationsp  we  may  regard  the  chylo  as  a  kind  of  intermediattf 
substance  between  the  chyme  and  the  blood. 

For  the  chemical  analysis  of  chyle,  we  are  principally  indebt- 
ed to  Vaiiquelin,  Marcet,  and  Prout  ^,  who,  in  snccession,  exi^ 
mined  it  with  much  minuteness.  Yauquelin  employed  the  chyb 
of  a  horsOy  as  obtained  both  from  the  thoracic  duct,  and  fitna 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  lacteals.  The  chyle  from 
the  thoracic  duct,  when  it  had  spontaneously  coagulated,  con- 
tained a  clot  which  was  of  a  light  pink  colour,  its  colonr  being 
deeper  than  that  of  the  serous  part,  while  the  clot  from  tbe 
lacteals  was  almost  white.  The  properties  of  the  liqnid  part 
were  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  ;  like 
this  it  contains  uncombined  alkali,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  con-^ 
taining  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  oily  or  &tty  matter,  which 
18  also  found,  although  in  smaller  quantity,  in  the  coagulom. 
The  coagulum  contained  a  basis  of  a  substance  considerably 
resembling  fibrin,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  coagulum  of  chyle 
is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  albumen  and  perfect  fibrin*. 
The  principal  object  of  Marcet^s  experiments  was  to  compare 
the  chyle,  as  produced  by  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  the  same 
kind  of  animal ;  for  this  purpose  he  procured  it  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  dogs.  In  all  the  essential  points  his  results  agreed  with 
those  of  Yauquelin.  The  chyle  consisted  of  a  coagulnm  of  a 
pinkish  appearance,  containing  fibres  or  filaments,  and  of  a 
fluid  part  very  similar  to  the  serum  of  blood,  except  that,  in  the 
animal  chyle,  there  was  the  oily  or  fatty  matter,  which  floated 
on  its  surface  like  cream.  The  vegetable  chvle  generally  bore 
less  resemblance  to  blood  than  that  derived  nrom  animal  food ; 
the  latter  was  more  disposed  to  become  putrid,  and  upon  the 
addition  of  potash,  it  evolved  a  quantity  of  ammonia,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  vegetable  chyle,  while  the  oily  matter 
was  found  in  the  animal  chyle  alone.  The  two  species  were  of 
the  same  specific  gravity,  and  contained  the  same  weight  of 
saline  matter,  but  the  solid  residuum  of  the  animal  chyle,  as 
obtained  by  evaporation,  was  considerably  greater  than  from  the 
vegetable  chyle.  When  they  were  both  submitted  to  destruc- 
tive distillation,  the  vegetable  chyle  produced  three  times  as 
much  cari)on  as  the  animal  chyle,  whence  we  may  condnde 
that  the  latter  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  hv- 
drogen  and  nitrogen  *.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  ease, 
the  vegetable  chyle  was  less  completed  or  assimilated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  animal  being  fed  upon  a  diet,  which  was  not 

nary  constituents  of  the  serum  i  but  it  exists  in  much  greater  quantitj  and  in  a 
more  obvious  state  in  chyle. 

>  Emmurt  mode  some  experiments  on  chyle,  which  he  procured  from  Hk 
lacteals  soon  afler  it  enters  these  vessels,  but  we  do  not  obtain  mach  prffise 
information  from  them  ;  Ann.  Chim<  t.  Izxx.  p.  81  et  seq. 
.  '  Ann.  Chiro.  t.  Ixxxi.  p.  1 13  et  seq.;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  220  et  seq. 

'  Med.  CUir.  Tr.  v.  vi.  p.  6\8  et  ae<v 
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natural  to  its  digestive  organs ;  for  we  observe  tbat  the  chyle  of 
the  horse,  as  examined  by  Vauquelin,  which  must  have  been 
derired  firom  vegetable  food,  was  in  a  more  animalized  state  than 
the  vegetable  chyle  in  Marcet's  experiments  '.  Dr.  Front's  tv- 
eults,  for  the  most  part,  agree  witli  those  of  Vauquelin  and 
MarceU  The  chyle  was  found  to  consist  of  a  coagulum  and  a 
flnid  part,  which  bore  a  general  resemblance  to  the  correspond- 
ing ingredients  of  the  blood.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  the 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  whicli  appears,  however,  to  have  been  in 
less  quantity  than  in  the  animal  chyle  which  was  examined  by 
Marcet.  I)r  Prout  likewise  compared  the  chyle  as  produced 
firona  vegetable  and  from  animal  food,  and  found  the  former  to 
contain  more  water  and  less  albuminous  matter,  while  the  fibrous 
part  and  the  salts  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  ;  they  are  both 
said  to  have  exhibited  a  trace  of  the  oily  matter;  upon  the  whole 
he  found  less  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  chyle  than 
had  been  noticed  by  Marcet.  Dr.  Prout  has  given  us  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  successive  changes  which  the  chyle  ex- 
periences in  its  passage  along  the  vessels,  having  examined  it 
when  it  first  enters  the  lacteals,  when  it  has  arrived  nearly  at 
their  termination,  and  when  it  is  finally  deposited  in  the  thoracic 
dnct.  Its  resemblance  to  tlie  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
fbnnd  to  be  increased  in  each  of  these  successive  stages  of  its 
progress '. 

The  chyle,  as  it  is  formed  or  separated,  is  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  a  set  of  vessels,  the  appropriate  ofiBce  of  which  is  to 
convey  this  substance  from  the  duodenum  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
Upon  examining  the  contents  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ali- 
inentaTy  canal,  we  observe  that  the  chyle  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance soon  afler  the  chyme  leaves  the  pylorus,  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  it  appears  to  be  formed  at  a  short  distance  from  this 
part,  more  especially,  as  it  is  said,  near  the  orifice  of  the  biliary 
dnct,  and  that  it  gradually  occurs  in  less  and  less  quantity,  as 
we  pass  along  the  small  intestines,  until  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
met  with,  and  that,  except  in  certain  morbid  states,  where  the 
contents  are  propelled  with  undue  rapidity,  no  chyle  is  ever 
Ibnnd  beyond  the  small  intestines. 

The  obvious  and  essential  use  of  the  large  intestines  is  to  carry 
off  iirom  the  system  the  refuse  matter,  afler  tlie  separation  of  the 
chyle  from  it ;  we  may,  however,  suspect  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
analogous  instances,  some  secondary  purpose  of  utility  is  served 
hy  them.  This  opinion  is  farther  rendered  probable  by  their 
anatomical  structure,  for  besides  their  length,  which  although 

>  In  some  late  experiments,  performed  by  MM.  Macaire  and  F.  Marcet, 
on  the  two  species  of  chyle,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  each  was  found  to 
be  nearly  similar;  Ann.  Chim.  et  Phys.  t.  li.  p.  371. 

*  Ann.  Phil.  ▼.  xiii.  p.  22.. 5;  see  also  Magendie,  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  154.. 8. 
llagendie  observes,  tliat  the  opake  white  matter,  which  is  observed  in  the 
serous  part  of  chyle,  is  more  abundant  when  the  animal  has  used  any  consi- 
derable proportion  of  fiit  or  oil  in  its  diet;  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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lc»s  than  that  of  the  small  intestines,  is  still  considerable,  there 
is  evidently  a  provision  in  tliein  for  retaining  their  conteulB^  and 
])revcnting  them  from  passing  too  rapidly  through  them.  It  is 
moreover  obsen'od,  that  there  is  an  obvious  change  in  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  from  the  time 
when  they  enter  the  ccecum  until  they  arrive  at  the  rectum. 
Altliough  they  no  longer  contain  chyle,  and  are  therefore  not 
furnished  with  laoteals,  they  have  a  number  of  lymphatic  ressefa 
connected  with  them,  which  absorb  tlie  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
fbsces,  and  thus  extract  from  them  what  may  ultimately  contii- 
bute  to  nutrition.  That  this  is  the  cajse  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  effect  of  nutritive  matter  injected  into  the  rectum,  which,  in 
cases  of  mechanical  obstructions  of  tlie  cesophagus,  when  food 
cannot  be  received  into  the  stomach,  has  supported  life  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  proving  the  capacity  of  the  organs  to 
extract  any  porticm  of  nutiiment  which  may  be  mixed  with 
their  contents.  Probably,  however,  the  most  important  object 
to  be  gained  by  the  stnicturc  of  the  large  intestines,  is  to  retain, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the  faocal  matter,  which  is  gradually 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  allow 
it  to  be  evacuated  at  certain  intervals  only ;  a  temporary  deten- 
tion of  the  contents  being  tlius  rendered  necessary,  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  produce  other  beneficial  eflccU 
in  the  svstem  \ 

There  are  two  of  the  abdominsil  viscera,  which,  from  their 
connexion  with  the  stomach,  have  been  generally  supposed  to  lie 
subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion ;  the  pancreas  and  the 
spleen.  The  former  of  these,  both  from  its  intimate  structure, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  secretion  which  it  furnishes,  appears 
to  be  very  similar  to  the  salivary  glands,  and  its  office  has 
accordingly  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  providing  a  quantity  (rf 
fluid  resembling  the  saliva,  whicli  may  contribute  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  of  chylification  '. 

The  structure  and  function  of  the  spleen  is  more  obscure,  aD<l 
they  have  given  rise  to  many  hypotheses  and  conjectures  which 
appear  to  be  altogether  unfounded,  wholly  unsupported  cither 

^  Sccmmcriiig,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  vi.  p.  334..  8.  §  241,  In  the  paper  of 
Dr.  Prout's,  to  which  I  h.ive  referred  above,  we  have  a  scries  of  verj*  inlcr- 
csting  observations  on  tlie  successive  changes  which  the  alimentary  mass  ex- 
periences in  its  progress  along  the  intestinal  canal,  both  in  difi^rertt  animals^ 
and  in  the  same  kind  of  animal,  when  fed  upon  ditferent  kinds  of  food.  It 
appears,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  more  com-' 
pietc  when  animal  food  is  employed,  but  we  find  that  in  most  cases,  the 
fluids  of  the  intestines  continue  to  coagulate  milk,  even  ;is  low  down  as  the 
rectum  ;  Ann.  Phil.  v.  xiii.  p.  15.  .22.  I  have  already  offered  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  Ev.  Home,  in  p.  495.  Dr.  O'Benme  has 
lately  published  an  es«ay  on  the  process  of  Defecation,  to  which  I  shaD 
refer  my  readers,  as  contiuning  some  new  and  apparently  correct  views  on 
this  subject.  We  are  indeht<»d  to  Berzt^lius  for  an  analysis  of  the  fieces, 
which  appears  considerably  more  minute  than  any  that  had  been  previously 
made ;  Cnimie,  par  Esslinger,  t.  vii. 

-  See  SantorinVs  ftg.  \,  '\t\  tub.  \^  \  also  references  in  p.  489. 
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by  any  wdl  ascertained  facts,  or  by  the  analogies  of  the  animal 
ODConoiny '.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  £.  Home,  for  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  more  consistent  account  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
this  organ.  He  supposes  that  the  spleen  serves  as  a  reservoir 
or  receptacle  for  any  fluid  that  is  received  into  the  stomacli, 
more  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  digestion ;  tliat 
this  excess  of  fluid  is  not  carried  ofl*  by  the  intestines,  but  is 
transmitted  directly  to  the  spleen  by  the  communicating  vessels, 
and  is  lodged  there  until  it  is  gradually  removed,  partly  by  the 
veins  and  partly  by  the  absorbents.  He  illustrated  his  opinion 
by  numerous  experiments  upon  living  animals,  in  which  coloured 
infusions  were  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  were  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  spleen,  while  it  appeared  that  they  had  not 
passed  through  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach  ^. 

Sir  E.  Home  has  more  recently  investigated  tlie  structure  of 
the  spleen,  and  is  led  to  conclude,  that  it  consists  entirely  of 
a  congeries  of  blood-vessels  and  absorbents ;  he  conceives  that 
there  is  no  cellular  membrane  interposed  between  them,  but  that 
there  are  interstices  which  are  filled  with  blood  that  exudes 
through  certain  lateral  orifices  in  the  veins,  which  are  rendered 
pervious  when  these  vessels  are  much  distended'.  Notwith- 
standing the  importance  which  we  must  attach  to  these  observ- 
ations, we  may  remark  concerning  them,  that  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  spleen  appears  to  have  been 
cffiscted  merely  by  successive  macerations,  it  may  be  questioned 
how  far  this  operation  was  the  best  adapted  for  elucidating  the 
neural  slate  of  the  organ.  The  conclusion  which  is  drawn 
respecting  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  nearly  similar  to  the  one 
referred  to  above,  although,  perhaps,  rather  more  vaguely 
expressed.  It  is  said  tliat,  '^  the  spleen,  from  this  mechanismi 
appears  to  be  a  rescr\'oir  for  the  superabundant  serum,  lymph, 
globules,  soluble  mucus,  and  colouring  matter,  cairied  into  tlie 
circulation  immediately  ailer  the  process  of  digestion  is 
completed.'' 

We  have  a  still  later  account  of  tlie  stiiicture  and  functions 
of  the  spleen  by  the  Professors  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  derived 
from  a  series  of  experiments  which  they  performed  on  this 
organ,  and  which  tend  still  farther  to  elucidate  this  intricate  sub- 
jects With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  points,  the  authors 
conceive,  that  the  stmcture  of  the  spleen  essentially  resembles 
that  of  the  Ivmphatic  glands,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  to  be  regarded 
as  an  appendage  to  the  absorbent  system.  Its  specific  function 
is  to  secrete  fi'om  the  blood  a  fluid,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
asid  possesses  the  property  of  coagulating,  and  which  is  carried 

*  See  Hallcr,  ELPhvs.  lib.  xxi;  also  Soemmering,  t,  vi.  p.  HOetseq.,  where 
the  various  uses  that  have  been  assigned  to  tlie  spleen  bv  physiologists  are 
eRumcrated ;  the  author  does  not  ofier  any  opinion  of  his  own  upon  tlie 
subject. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  45  et  seq.  and  p.  133  et  seq, 
»  Phil.  Trans,  for  1821,  p.  35.  .42.  pi.  8.  .8. 
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to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  being  there  nnited  irith  the  chyle, 
converts  it  into  blood.  Their  ojnnion  is  founded  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  peculiar  fluid,  which  has  been  seen  by  other 
physiologists,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  which  has  led  to  an 
opinion,  that  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  that  the  spleen 
essentially  contributes,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  process  of 
sanguification.  They  also  adduce  in  favour  of  their  doctrine 
the  relation  which  the  vessels  of  the  spleen  bear  to  each  other. 
The  artery  is  unusually  large,  so  as  to  render  it  probable,  that  it 
must  serve  some  purpose  besides  the  mere  nutrition  of  the  part, 
while  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  an  extraordinary  number  of 
lymphatic  vessels.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  great  quantity 
of  arterial  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  spleen  must  have  some 
immediate  connexion  with  the  numerous  lymphatics  that  pan 
off  from  it ;  and  they  accordingly  found,  agreeably  to  the  observ- 
ations of  preceding  anatomists,  that  injections  of  various  kinds 
are  readily  transmitted  from  the  branches  of  the  splenic  arteiy 
to  the  lymphatic  vessels,  showing  an  actual  communication  be- 
tween the  arterial  and  absorbent  systems\  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  valuable  information  contained  in  the  researches  of  the 
Professors  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  their  opinions  evince  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  operations  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  But  their  hypothesis 
appears  to  me  to  be  obnoxious  to  one  fatal  objection,  that 
anunals  have  been  known  to  live  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen,  without  any  obvious  injniy 
to  any  of  their  functions  %  which  could  not  have  been  the  case, 
if  the  spleen  had  been  essentially  necessar}'  for  so  important  an 
operation  as  that  of  chylification.  It  would  seem  from  this 
circumstance,  that  the  office  of  the  spleen  must  be  something  of 
a  supplementary  or  vicarious  nature  only,  which,  although  occa* 
sionally  useful,  is  not  at  all  times  essentially  necessary  to  our 
existence '. 

It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  by  the  conver- 
sion of  aliment  into  chyle  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water,  because 
it  has  been  supposed  that  no  substance  could  enter  the  lacteals 
unless  in  a  state  of  complete  solution.  Arguing  from  the  che- 
mical nature  of  chyle,  as  examined  out  of  the  body,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  not  absolutely  soluble,  although  reduced  to 
that  state  of  minute  division,  which  renders  it  easily  diffusible 
through  water,  and  capable  of  forming  with  it  a  uniform  emul- 

*  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xviii.  p.  285  et  seq.  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligt* 
tioDS  to  the  editors  of  this  work,  for  the  valuable  analyses  which  it  frequently 
contains  of  the  labours  of  the  German  physiologists. 

'  Baillie  remarks  that  the  spleen  is  occasionally  wanting,  and  has  been 
removed  without  apparent  injury;  Morb.  Anat.  p.  260, 1 ;  Works  by  Waidrop* 
V.  ii.  p.  235.  I  consider  it  quite  superfluous  to  adduce  any  additional  ptooft 
of  a  fact  which  is  sanctioned  by  so  high  an  authority. 

'  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Elliotson's  Physiol,  p.  108  et 
seq. ;  also  an  essay  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  appended  to  his  Trans,  of  Edwards,  p. 
448  et  seq. 
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mm*  It  is  notyhowever,i]iiprobable,  that  the  chyle  may  resemble 
blood  in  its  relation  to  water,  and  that  it  may  be  soluble  in  this 
fluid  while  in  the  vessels,  although  only  partially  so  when  re- 
moved from  them. 

Another  subject  of  inquiry  has  been,  whether  any  part  of  the 
food  which  is  received  into  the  stomach,  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbent  vessels  imchanged,  without  having  undergone  decom- 
position, and  entered  into  new  combinations.  To  this  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  reply  in  the  negative.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be 
the  case  with  vegetable  food  of  all  descriptions;  and  with  respect 
to  the  animal  food  employed  in  diet,  the  specific  properties  of 
all  the  substances  appear  to  be  so  entirely  altered,  as  to  indicate 
that  none  of  them  had  escaped  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
r  And  indeed,  were  any  thing  to  pass  into  the  duodenum  unchanged, 
we  might  conclude,  that  the  power  which  the  lacteals  appear  to 
possess  of  absorbing  those  substances  only  which  are  perfectly 
assimilated,  would  prevent  them  from  taking  up  whatever  had 
escaped  previous  decomposition. 

But  although  we  conceive  that  every  thing  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  alimentary,  must  be  completely  decomposed, 
and  enter  into  new  chemical  relations  before  it  can  be  converted 
into  chyle,  it  appears  that  there  are  certain  substances  that  are 
mixed  witli  the  food,  or  make  a  part  of  it,  which  pass  into  the 
system  without  experiencing  any  change  ;  or  even  if  they  be  in 
some  respects  changed,  they  are  not  assimilated  with  the  chyle. 
This,  we  may  presume,  is  the  case  with  the  saline  substances  diat 
are  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and  it  appears  that  there  are  certain 
bodies  which  give  the  specific  odours  and  flavours  to  various 
articles,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  lacteals,  while  they  still  retain  their  sensible  proper- 
ties, and  impart  them  to  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  specific  qualities  of  various  medicines  are 
communicated  to  the  milk,  so  that  it  will  aflect  the  child  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  substances  had  been  directly  taken  into 
the  stomach ;  and  every  one  is  aware  that  the  flavour  of  the  milk, 
aud  of  the  flesh  of  animals  generally,  is  materially  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  their  food.  The  sensible  properties  of  the  plants 
cm  which  bees  feed  are  imparted  to  their  honey ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  naturalists  that  it  sometimes  becomes  poisonous, 
when  procured  from  noxious  vegetables,  and  the  same  is  said  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  flesh  of  birds,  in  consequence  of 
their  feeding  upon  berries  or  seeds,  which,  although  salutary  to 
tbem,  are  injurious  to  the  human  constitution.  Besides  the  sub- 
stances which  pass  into  the  circulation  unchanged,  there  are 
certain  bodies,  which  although  not  completely  assimilated  with 
the  chyle,  yet  seem  to  be  partially  decomposed,  so  as  to  acquire 
new  sensible  properties  which  they  impart  to  the  solids  or  fluids 
of  the  animal.  Turpentine  presents  us  with  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind,  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
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imparls  to   the   urine   aii   odotir  exactly   resembling   iliat   of 
violets '. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  oiFered  some  remarks  upon  the  various 
salts  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  I  discussed  the  questiob 
whether  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  quantity  which  exists  in 
the  difi'erent  solids  and  fluids,  by  supposing  them  to  be  intro- 
duced along  with  the  food.    The  facts  of  which  wc  are  in  po^ 
session  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  quantity  of 
these  earths  or  salts  that  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  ab 
extra,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  s}'stem,bat 
that  they  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  generated  by  the  vital 
powers.     Our  next  inquiry  will  be,  what  powers,  or  in  what  part 
of  the  system,  are  they  produced ;  they  may  either  be  formea  by 
the  digestive  organs,  during  the  process  of  chymification  or 
chylification,  or  by  a  process  more  analogous  to  secretion,  by  an 
organ  or  organs  expressly  approjDriated  to  the  purpose.    The 
difficulties  which  exist  upon  both  these  suppositions  are  very 
great;    wc   can   indeed   form   no    conception    of   the    nature 
of   the    operation    in    either  case,  and   it  is  only  in    conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  that  there  is  of  attempting  some  ex- 
planation, that  we  have  recourse  to  them.    The  subject  is  again 
introduced  into  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
there  be  any  grounds  of  preference  between  these  two  opinions, 
and  wc  may  go  so  far  as  to  remark,  that  if  we  find  in  the  chvle 
all  the  salts  that  exist  in  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  body, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  are  produced  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  afterwards  merely  separated  from  the  blood ;  a  con- 
clusion to  which  the  results  of  our  experiments  would  seem  to 
lead  us.     The  whole  subject  is,  however,  one  that  is  so  extremely 
obscure,  and  of  such  difficult  solution,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
desirable  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  consideration  of  it, 
until  wc  are  in  possession  of  a  more  firm  basis  of  facts,  on  which 
to  build  our  hypotheses. 

Sect.  4.     Theory  of  Digestion, 

ITicre  arc  few  subjects  in  physiology  that  have  afforded  a  more 
fniitful  subject  for  speculation  than  the  theory  of  digestion,  for 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  science,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
more  obscure  is  the  subject,  and  the  less  real  information  wc 
possess    concerning   it,  the    more   numerous  have   been  the 

^  Ford^cc  states  that  indigo  and  musk  are  both  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  so 
far  retaining  their  previous  properties,  as  that  the  former  possesses  its  specific 
colour,  and  the  latter  its  peculiar  odour;  On  Digest,  p.  122.  Tliis  power ii. 
however,  limited  to  certain  substances,  while  others,  although  equaUj  expoied 
to  the  action  of  the  lacteals,  are  incapable  of  entering  them,  tliese  vesseb 
thus  exercising  what  appears  to  bo  a  kind  of  selection;  p.  123;  but  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  offer  some  further  observation  in  the  nest 
chapter. 
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attempts  to  frame  hypotheses  to  account  for  it.  The  opiniou 
proposed  by  Hippocrates,  and  adopted  hy  Galen  and  the  ancients 
generally  was,  that  tlie  aliment  is  digested  by  what  is  termed 
concoction.  But  this  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  another 
word  expressive  of  the  action,  than  as  any  explanation  of  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  synonymous  with  the  term  digestion,  and  derived 
from  tlie  same  analogy  of  the  change  which  substances  undergo, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  in 
close  vessels '. 

The  next  hypothesis  was  that  of  putrefaction,  au  hypothesis 
which  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  earlier  chemists,  and  was 
supported  by  various  observations,  and  even  experiments,  that 
were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  it.  Hie  food,  when  it  is  re- 
peived  into  the  stomach,  was  observed  to  have  its  texture  broken 
down,  and  to  have  acquired  an  unpleasant  odour,  which  the  older 
physiologists,  according  to  the  loose  mode  of  reasoning  which 
they  employed,  regaided  as  a  species  of  putrefaction.  It  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  tliis  hypothesis  to  remark,  that  digestion  and 
putrefaction  are  processes  of  a  totally  different  nature;  and  that 
so  far  from  their  having  any  connexion  with  each  other,  cme  of 
the  first  effects  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  resist  putrefai'tion,  or 
even  to  suspend  it,  if  it  has  actually  commenced  '*. 

The  mechanical  physiologists  endeavoured  to  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  of  digestion  by  trituration,  and  they  performed 
many  curious  experiments  in  proof  of  their  opinion  on  those 
animals  which  possess  what  are  termed  muscular  stomachs. 
But  although  the  facts  were  correctly  sUiIimI,  the  conclusions 
which  were  deduced  from  them  were  inaccurate  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  they  extended  to  all  classes  of  animals  an 

1  See  Boerliaavc,  Pnclect.  not.  od  §  86  t.  i.  p.  158,  IGO;  Blumonbach, 
InsL  Phys.§  360.  p.  202.  By  the  following  passage  in  Colsus,  it  appears  that 
the  hypothesis  of  attrition  and  of  putrefaction,  luid  also  their  defendants 
araong  the  ancients  ;  "  Dure,  alii,  Erasistrato,  atteri  cihum  in  ventre  conron- 
dunt ;  alii,  Plistonico  Praxagorae  discipulo,  pntreseere :  ahi  rrt?<!unt  Hif)- 
pocrati,  per  calorem  cihus  concoipii."  Praef.  p.  6.  §  10.  The  student  v>\\o 
IS  dis|M>sed  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tlic  doctrines  of  the  ear!i<»r  phy- 
siolc^ists  on  the  subject  of  concoction,  a  process  which  was  supposed  to  i>e 
eoncemed  in  other  functions  besides  that  of  digestion,  may  consult  the 
treatiao  of  Femel,  Physiol,  lib.  6.  c.  6.  "  De  Concoctionibus."  Kernel  was 
one  of  tlie  first  of  the  modems  who  wrote  from  his  own  observations,  and 
who  evcrcised  his  own  judgment  on  su))jects  of  physiology'  and  patholog)'. 

•  This  hypothesis  has  had  its  advocates  even  in  modern  times  ;  Cheselden, 
Anat.  p.  155,  says  "digestion  is  no  other  than  corruption  or  putrefiiction  of 
our  food."  It  would  appear  to  have  been  invented  >»y  Plistnnicus,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  tlian  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  hypothesis  ;  see 
Celsus,  ut  supra,  and  lAi  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Med.  part  2.  liv.  I.  c.  8.  ]).  326, 
7-  The  hypothesis  of  Prinple  and  M*Hride,  although  nominuily  founded 
upon  fermentation,  ought  really  to  be  referred  to  putrefaction.  M' Bride  and 
most  of  his  contemporaries  thought  that  the  saliva  was  an  active  promoter  of 
this  decomposition.  Essays,  p.  16,  7;  wheretts  Pringle's  ex]M*riments,  Ap- 
pcndisc  p.  362,  led  him  to  conclude  that  saliva  resists  thi*<  process.  With 
respect  to  the  gastric  juice,  the  fact  apfiears  to  be  that  it  is  decidedly  antisep- 
tic ;  Stevens,  c.  9  ;  Spallanzani,  Expcr.  §  249.  .259. 
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»ctioi)  which  belongs  to  certain  species  only^andaecoQdlyiiD 
considering  the  trituration  of  the  muscular  stomach  as  analogous 
to  the  process  of  chymification  in  membranous  stxymachs.  I  havje 
already  stated,  that  the  operation  of  the  giszard  is  entirely  me- 
chanical, and  is  equivalent  to  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds ;  the  food 
is  then  brought  into  the  same  state  as  it  is  by  mastication,  and 
has  still  to  undergo  the  action  of  the  proper  digesting  atomacL 
If  direct  facts  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  opinion^  they  are 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Stevens  and 
Spallanzani,  as  they  prove  that  chymification  is  effected  under 
circumstances  in  which  trituration  could  not  possibly  operated 
In  opposition  to  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  trituration,  an 
opinion  was  advanced  by  the  earlier  chemists,  that  tlie  action  of 
the  stomach  consisted  in  a  species  of  fermentation.  This  hypo- 
thesis appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Vanbd* 
mont^  and  was,  at  one  period,  embraced  by  the  most  celebrated 
physiologists  of  the  age  '*.     In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of 

^  Physiologicid  speculation  was,  perhaps,  never  carried  to  a  greater  excoi 
than  by  Pitcuirn,  in  the  estimate  wliich  he  makes  of  the  meclianical  force 
which  the  stomach  exercises  in  digestion.  After  employing  much  learned 
and  abstruse  discussion  to  prove  that  no  other  power  is  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  requisite  effect  upon  the  aliment,  he  calculates  that  the  power  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  is  equal  to  12,961  lbs. ;  Dissert,  p.  72.. 
^6 ;  also  Eleni.  c.  5.  p.  25.  .7  ;  see  the  observations  of  Chesolden,  Anat,  p. 
]5*i.  .5;  also  of  Hales,  who  estimates  "  tliat  20  lbs.  would  come  nearer  to 
the  pressure  of  the  aliments  of  a  full  stomach  ;"  Statical  Essays,  v.  ii  p. 
174,  5.  Haller  very  explicitly  states  the  impossibility  of  trituration  beiqg 
effected  by  n  membranous  stomach ;  El.  Phys.  xix.  5.  1  ;  yet  lie  scarcely 
draws  a  sufficiently  accurate  line  of  distinction  between  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  action  of  this  organ.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  learned  and 
laboured  arguments  which  Fordvce  thought  it  necessary  to  adduce  in  order  to 
prove  that  minute  meclianical  (fivision  alone  cannot  alter  the  chemical  nature 
of  a  substance ;  On  Digest,  p.  124..  138.  See  reuiarks  on  trituration  by 
Stevens,  de  Alim.  Concoct,  cap.  10;  also  by  Kicherand,  £1.  Phys.  §  18.  p. 
100.. 2. 

^  The  account  wliich  this  singular  writer  ^ives  of  the  action  of  the  stomach 
upon  the  aliment,  is  contained  in  his  treatise  entitled,  '*  Sextuplex  Digestio 
Alimenti  Humaui."  According  to  his  doctrine,  all  the  changes  which  the 
components  of  the  body  experience,  in  the  different  abdominal  viscera,  are  to 
be  ciscribed  tu  a  series  of  fermentations  :  of  these  there  are  supposed  to  be 
six,  the  first  being  the  conversion  of  aliment  by  the  stomach,  "  in  cremoivm 
plane  diaphonum  in  cavo  stomuchi."  He  goes  on  to  observe,  **  Addo,  id 
fieri  vi  fermenti  primi,  manifesti  a  liene  mutuati."  Vanhelniont,  altliough  a 
man  of  consideral)le  acuteness  and  information,  partook  largely  of  the  arro- 
gance which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  sect.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  above 
treatise  is  entitled,  *'  Misera  Galenicorum  jacturn,"  (a  censure  wliich  would 
apply  with  fur  more  justice  to  the  chemists,)  and  he  begins  by  accusing  Galen 
himself  of  having  described  parts  M'hich  he  iwver  saw,  and  of  writing  without 
any  knowle<li^e,  or  any  <ittempt  to  investigate  the  truth;  Ortus  Med.  p.  167- 

^  Among  tlie  physiologists  of  eminence,  during  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
turies, who  have  attributed  the  digestive  process  to  fermentation,  1  may  men- 
tion the  names  of  Sylvius,  Dissert.  Med  1.  et  Prax.  Med.  lib.  7.  C.  7 ;  Willis,  De 
Ferment.  CI.  p.  17  ;  Boyle,  Works,  v.  ii.  p.  C22;  Grew,  Conip.  Anat.  &c. 
p.  26  ;  Chiu-leton,  (Econ.  Anim.  Exerc.  2.  de  Chylif ;  and  Lower,  De  Cord, 
p.  2U4.  Boerhaave's  opinion  w^is.  that  a  commencement  only  of  ferniwita* 
tion  is  c&citcd  by  the  ^i&Uvc  ^uvcc,  Projlect.  t.  i.  §  78,  B7  ;  and  ilie  ssmc 
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their  hypothesis  we  mnst  bear  in  naind,  that  they  employed  the 
4eTtn  fermentation  to  express  any  change  which  a  body  ex- 
periences in  its  mechanical  or  chemical  properties^  either  by  the 
action  of  its  constituents  npon  each  other,  or  by  the  addition  of 
*a  foreign  substance,  in  consequence  of  which  the  elements  of  the 
body  were  made  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Various  spe- 
cies of  fermentations  were  supposed  to  exist,  and  a  number  of 
the  most  important  changes,  especially  of  those  that  occur 
among  organized  bodies,  were  supposed  to  be  produced  by  this 
kind  of  operation.  The  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  tenn  is  em- 
ployed, for  it  must  be  admitted  that,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  used  by  the  older  writers,  the  change  produced  upon 
the  aliment  by  the  stomach  appears  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
that  were  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  fermentation. 

The  hypothesis  of  chemical  solution,  which  is  considerably 
analogous  to  that  of  fermentation,  was  derived  from  the  experi*- 
ments  which  have  been  so  frequently  referred  to,  on  the  effect 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  aliment  taken  into  the  stomach, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  a  chemical  sol- 
vent ^  In  describing  the  successive  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  after  it  is  received  into  the  stomach,  1  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  upon  the  facts  that  have  been  adduced  in 
ia^'-our  of  this  doctrine,  and  upon  the  objections  that  have  been 
orged  against  it.  We  appear  to  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  tliat  the  stomach  secretes  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  acts 
chemically  upon  the  aliment,  and  that  nothing  fartlier  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  action  than  to  bring  the  substances  into 
contact  .    Tliat  this  is  a  case  of  mere  chemical  action,  is  espe- 

appears  to  be  the  case  with  Holler,  Prim.  Lin.  Sect.  24.  and  El.  Phys.  xix. 
5.  2.  Parr  inclines  to  the  same  doctrine  ;  Diet.  "  Digestion."  The  olycc- 
tions  to  the  doctrine,  according  to  the  opinion  that  was  entertained  at  the 
time  resj)ecting  the  nature  of  fermentation,  are  well  stated  by  Stevens,  De 
Alim.  Concoct.  C.  11.  Spallanzani  devotes  his  sixth  dissertation  to  the 
ini|iiiry,  whether  fermentation  is  a  necessarv  part  of  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, which  he  decides  in  the  negative;  he,  however,  conceives  that  the 
aKfence  of  any  gaseous  product  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
ft^nnentation,  as  Pringle  and  M' Bride  thought  that  its  presence  was  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  that  process. 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  Grew's  opinion 
on  this  subject  corresponds  with  the  modern  doctrines;  he  published  his 
lectures  in  1681.  **  By  the  joint  assistance  of  the  glnndulous  and  the  nervous 
membranes,  the  businc»8s  of  chylification  seems  to  be  performed.  The  mu- 
cOas  excrement  of  the  blood  being  supplied  by  the  former,  as  an  animal  cor- 
rosive preparing ;  and  the  excrement  of^the  nerves  by  the  latter,  as  an  animal 
ferment,  perfecting  the  work;"  Ubi  supra,  p.  26. 

•  Reaumur,  in  two  papers  in  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1752,  p.  266  et  scq.  and 
p.  461  ct  seq.,  contrasts  the  process  of  digestion  in  birds  with  muscular  and 
with  membranous 'stomachs,  in  the  first  of  which  the  great  agent  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  mechanical,  and  in  the  second  of  a  chemical  nature.  He 
had  considerabM  merit  in  pointing  out  this  distinction,  but  he  was  not  fiilly 
aware  of  the  difTercncc  of  mere  trituration  and  of  proper  digestion.  Keau- 
mur^s  experiments  were  repeated  and  much  extended  by  Spallaniaxi\.    ^^ 
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cially  proved  by  tbe  experiments  of  Stevens',,  and  still  more  of 
Spallanzani,  where  he  produced  a  similar  change  out  of  tlie 
body,  by  gastric  juice  procured  from  the  stomach  %  and  also  by 
the  action  of  rennet  upon  milk.  To  a  certain  extent  these  ex- 
periments may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact;  yet  the 
hypothesis  is  still  encumbered  with  serious  difficulties.  Not  to 
insist  upou  the  objection,  that  it  only  explains  one  part  of 
the  process,  tlie  formation  of  chyme,  it  roust  be  confess^,  as  I 
have  remarked  above,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  all  the 
various  articles  that  are  taken  into  the  stomach  can  be  converted 
into  a  substance  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  consistence, 
and  this  by  an  agent  apparently  so  little  active  as  the  gastric 
juice. 

In  consequence  of  tliese  objections,  and  of  the  difficulty  which 
there  seemed  to  be  in  accounting  for  digestion,  either  upon  me- 
chanical  or  chemical  principles,  many  of  tlie  most  eminent 
among  the  modern  physiologists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  vital  principle.  It  is  said  that  the  interior  surface 
of  the  stomach  is  endowed  witli  a  specific  property,  unlike  any 
other  that  exists  in  nature,  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  living  sub- 
stance, and  which  enables  it  to  digest  the  food.  In  proof  of 
this  position  the  curious  fact  is  adduced,  which  was  obser\'ed 
by  Ilunter,  that  in  some  cases  of  sudden  death,  the  stomach 
itself  is  partially  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  which  had  beeo 
previously   secreted  \     A     fact  of   a  similar  kind   is  stated 

also  Blumcnbach,  Inst.  Physiol.  §  358,  9;  Monro  (Tert.)  Elem.  v.  i.  p.5di. 
Tiedemanu  and  Gmelin,  as  the  result  of  their  elaborate  researches«  con- 
clude, that  the  digestion  consists  in  the  solution  of  the  aliment  by  tbe 
gastric  juice,  and  that  by  this  agent,  all  kinds  of  food,  both  those  that  con- 
sist of  single  proximate  principles,  and  those  that  are  more  compounded,  are 
dissolved.  Water  alone,  they  observe,  at  the  temperature  of  the  mammalia, 
is  capable  of  dissolving  many  of  the  articles  emplo^'ed  in  diet,  and  a  con- 
siderable number,  wliich  are  not  soluble  in  water,  are  so  in  the  adds  which 
are  found  in  the  stomach  at  the  same  temperature,  and  to  this  indeed  they 
ascribe  a  considerable  part  of  the  eifect  produced;  Richer,  t.  i.  p.  36d..7. 
But  I  may  remark  on  this  opinion,  that  a  simple  solution  of  the  alimentai}' 
mass,  either  in  water,  or  in  the  acids  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  gas- 
tric juice,  would  difler  very  much  from  chyme. 

»  De  Alim.  Concoct.  §  24,  5. 

3  Experiences,  Dissert.  2.  §  66  et  seq.    Dissert.  4.  §  149,  0.  186.   Dissett. 
5.  §  216  et  alibi. 

3  Hunter's  original  observations  are  contained  in  his  paper  in  the  Phfl. 
Trans,  for  1772,  p.  447  et  seq. ;  they  were  afterwards  given  in  an  enlargied 
form  in  his  Obscrv.  on  the  Anim.  CBcon.  p.  226.. J;  see  Raillie*s  Mdib. 
Anat.  Ch.  7.  p.  148,  9 ;  Works  by  Wardrop,  v.  ii.  p.  136,  7.  Eng;  to  Morb. 
Anat.  fasc  3.  pi.  7.  fig.  2.  In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Edmbuigh 
Med.  and  Chir.  Soc.  p.  311  et  seq.  we  have  a  valuable  paper  bpr  Dr.  Gardner, 
on  erosions  and  perforations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  tlie  author 
gives  us  an  account  of  some  cases  that  had  fallen  under  his  own  observatioii, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  others.  We  have  also  a  case 
by  Dr.  Haviland,  in  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  v.  i.  p.  287  et  ae(|.  In 
Beck's  Med.  Juris,  by  Dunlop,  p.  376.  .380,  we  have  many  references  and 
good  remarks.     A  very  (\)\\  tLCco\u\l\^  ^veu  us  by  Dr.  Carswelly  is  the  Mb 
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with  regard  to  certain  species  of  vermes,  that  are  occasionally 
fovind  in  the  stomachs  of  animalSy  and  v^-hich,  as  long  as  they 
rettiatn  alive,  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  although 
after  deatli  it  affects  them  as  it  does  any  other  organized  sub* 
statice. 

These  facts  are  very  curious  and  important,  and  they  clearly 
prove  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
fielations  of  living  and  dead  matter,  a  difference  which,  I  fully 
admit,  we  are  not  able  to  explain  or  account  for.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  difficulty  which  occurs  with  regard  to  the  contractile 
and  sensitive  functions  of  the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  that  they 
are  both  of  them  totally  destroyed  by  the  extinction  of  life, 
altliough  for  some  time  afterwards,  neither  of  these  organs  seem 
to  have  undergone  any  alteration,  either  in  their  chemical  or 
physical  properties.  In  tliis,  as  in  the  other  analogous  cases, 
the  doctrine  of  the  animiftts  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  tliat 
no  modification  of  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  mechanics  can  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena,  and  that  it  is  consequently  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  some  new  agent  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. But  I  may  remark,  as  I  have  done  on  former  occasions, 
that  by  this  proceedingwc  throw  no  new  light  upon  the  difficulty, 
and  that  in  reality  we  are  only  employing  a  different  expression 
to  announce  the  fact,  and  one  which  is  less  simple  and  intelli* 
giblo.  With  respect  to  the  particular  case  under  consideration, 
our  knowledge  of  the  process  is,  in  many  respects,  extremely 
incomplete ;  we  have  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  ^itli  the 
successive  steps  of  the  operation,  and  we  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  agents  by  which  it  is  effected ;  no- 
thing therefore  can  be  more  incorrect  than  thus  prematurely  to 
attempt  to  establish  general  principles  before  we  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  &cts  on  which  they  profess  to  be  founded. 

Tliis  is  essentially  the  hypothesis  which  is  maintained  by 
Fordyce  in  his  elaborate  treatise.  He  remarks  that  aliment, 
when  it  is  converted  into  chyle,  undergoes  a  complete  change, 
in  its  elementary  constitution,  and  he  admits  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  a  chemical  agent,  but  he  contends  that  the  nature  of 
the  action  is  totally  unlike  what  takes  place  in  any  other  che- 
mical process,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessarily  connected  with 
the  vitality  of  the  stomach.  The  anomaly  on  which  he  parti- 
cularly insists  is,  that  by  adding  the  same  agent,  the  gastric 
juice,  to  various  kinds  of  aliments,  we  have  always  the  same 
product,  as  he  maintains  that  the  chyle  of  carnivorous  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  But  in  order  to 
prove  the  point  which  he  wishes  to  establish  he  ought  to  show 
not  only  that  the  chyle,  but  that  the  feeces  also,  are  similar. 
He  furUier  conceives  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 

Dumber  of  liis  Pathol.  Anat.,  of  the  appearances  which  the  parts  assume  iu 
theie  casos,  accompanied  by  beautifully  executed  and  admirably  expressive 
engravingB;  see  also  ArchiTes  Gen.  de  Med.  Fev.  1830,  and  Amer.  Joum. 
Med.  Sc.  V.  vii.  p.  227.  .9. 
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of  chemical  action  to  suppose,  that  a  single  nienBtnium  xum.  fam 
with  a  single  principle,  as,  for  example,  farina,  the  three  bodio 
which  constitute  chyle.  He  Hkewiso  asserts  that  chyle  cannot 
be  formed  out  of  the  body,  and  that  if  aliment  be  placed  in  a 
dead  stomach  it  will  not  undergo  the  same  changes  as  in  a  Ut* 
ing  stomach,  although  they  are  both  kept  at  the  same  tem- 
perature *. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  animists,  althongfa 
much  less  vague  and  indeterminate,  is  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  lately  advanced,  tliat  digestion  is  essentially  a  nervous 
function,  or  one  tliat  depends  upon  the  immediate  and  direct 
agency  of  the  nervous  system.  A  number  of  well  known  occor- 
rences,  not  only  in  pathology,  but  in  the  ordinary-  actions  of  the 
animal  oeconoiny,  prove  to  us  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  nervous  system '.  And  indeed  wc 
might  conclude  that  this  would  be  the  case,  by  an- inspection  of 
the  anatomical  stnicturc  of  this  organ,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  some  useful  puqiose  must  be  served  by  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  the  nerves  with  which  the  stomach  is  provided.  But  there 
are  many  purposes  to  which  the  nen^es  may  be  subservient,  be- 
sides the  digestion  of  the  food,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  maybe 
asserted,  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  mode  in  whicb  the  mere 
chemical  action  of  two  bodies  can  be  aflected  by  the  nervous  in- 
fluence. The  experiments,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  ac- 
count, in  which  the  digestion  was  suspended  by  dividing  the  par 
vagum,  although  by  some  eminent  physiologists  they  have  been 
thought  decisive  in  favour  of  the  ner^^ous  hypothesis,  yet  er^i  if 
we  admit  them  in  tlieir  fullest  extent,  they  go  no  farther  than  to 
prove  the  agency  of  the  nerves  in  the  preparation  of  the  gastric 
juice,  they  therefore  refer  entirely  to  the  question  of  secietioii, 
and  as  such  have  been  already  considered  in  the  last  chapter. 

>  On  Digestion,  p.  139.  .140,  171. 

•  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  particular  examples  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  state  of  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  the  action  of  the  digest* 
ive  organs,  as  they  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one,  from  the  result 
of  his  own  experience.  This,  however,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  remai^  on 
various  occasions,  proves  no  more  tlian  that  the  nerves  are  the  media  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  system  are  connected  together.  Grief,  and 
the  other  depressing  passions,  act  upon  the  circulating  system,  and  perhaps 
also  from  other  causes,  tlie  secretions  are  diminished,  and  that  of  the  gastric 
juice  among  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  the  nervous  system  becomes  less  sea* 
sitive,  therefore  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  less  felt,  and  conseauently  we  are  less 
disposed  to  take  the  proper  quantity  of  nutriment.  Hartley  supposes  tbat 
"the  stomach  is  particularly  affected  in  grief:"  On  Man,  v.  i«  p.  189;  as 
opioion  wliich  receives  some  countenance  from  the  peculiarity  in  the  nervM 
of  this  organ.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Soemmering,  in  §  179,  **coQseDtus 
ventriculi,  cum  aliis  patribus  in  genere  ;*'  he  extends  these  obaervaticms  to 
the  various  organs  ;  §  180.  .4.  Vanhelmonts  well  known  opinioD  that  the  sto^ 
mach  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the  soul,  or  the  centre  to  which  all  the  ofiections 
of  the  nervous  system  are  referred,  although  in  itself  so  palpably  absurd,  is 
enforced  by  a  number  of  ingenious  and  just  observations  on  the  exteoBive  in- 
Aoeotse  which  this  organ  exercises  over  the  whol<i  system ;  Oitus  Med.  p. 
448.. 0. 
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llicre  is  indeed  one  point  of  \\ew  in  which  wo  may  regard  theso 
experiments  as  bearing  upon  tlie  subject  of  digestion.  It  way 
bo  conceived  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  nervous  influ* 
ence  is  the  causo  of  the  difference  which  we  obsen'c  between 
living  and  dead  matter ;  that  ])erhaps  the  electricity^  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  nervous  influence,  may 
operate  so  as  to  prevent  the  chemical  change,  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  leads  to  the  decomposition  of  organized 
bodies,  and  may  likewise  prevent  it  from  being  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice.  It  is  ini])ossible  to  say  that  some  effect  of  this 
liind  may  not  take  place  ;  but  as  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  would  bo  premature  to  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  our 
hypothesis. 

From  this  review  of  the  various  speculations  that  have  been 
offered  to  account  for  digestion,  there  appear  to  be  two,  which  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  counti*nanced  by  the  phenomena,  and  which 
show  some  analogy  between  the  other  operations  of  nature  and 
the  effects  which  are  ])roduced  by  the  stomach.  These  arc  the 
hypotheses  of  fermentation  and  of  chemical  solution;  it  remains 
therefore  for  us  to  consider  which  of  these  presents  us  with  tlio 
nearest  resemblance  and  the  closest  analogy  to  the  operations  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  unnecessary  to  premise  that  both  of  these 
are  to  be  referred  equally  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  and 
that  the  point  to  be  determined  therefore  will  be,  whether  the 
process  of  digestion  is  merely  to  be  referred  to  chemical  action 
generally,  or  whether  it  can  be  approximated  to  the  particular 
case  of  fermentation. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases  may  be  con- 
caved to  be,  that  whereas  in  what  may  be  strictly  termed  chemi- 
cal solution,  we  have  two  bodies  that  act  upon  each  other,  and 
prodace  a  third  substance,  exhibiting  new  properties;  in  fermenta- 
tion this  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  elementary  parts 
of  a  body  upon  each  other,  either  without  any  addition  ab  extra, 
or  by  adding  a  very  minute  quantity  of  an  agent,  which  serves 
merely  to  establish  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  and  is 
afterwards  no  longer  necessary  to  its  continuance  '.  The  species 

Tlie  term  fermentation,  or  rather  the  corresponding  Greek  word,  Zv/iOMrtr, 
seems  to  liave  been  originally  employed  to  express  the  spontaneous  change 
which  takes  place  in  bodies,  attended  with  an  enlarpement  or  tumefaction  of 
their  substance,  in  consequence  of  the  extrication  of  some  volatile  matter  or 
vapour.  See  Castclli,  "  Fermentatio/'  Vanhelmont  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  among  the  modems  who  used  the  word  fermentation,  applying  it  to  the 
cfaasige  which  dough  experiences  in  forming  wh eaten  bread.  See  Stahl,  Fund. 
Chym.  Dog.  Rat.  et  Exper.,  Pars  2.  Sect.  4.  §  2.  At  one  time  it  was  employed 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  di*signate  almost  everv  chemical  change  to  which 
a  compotmd  body  is  liable;  see  page  513 ;  but  it  has  been  of  la(e  restricted 
nearly  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  text.  Still,  however,  the  most  correct 
among  the  modem  chemists  an*  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
processes  which  oucht  to  be  classed  among  the  fermentative,  and  they  con- 
sequentfy  differ  in  the  number  of  the  species  of  fermentations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  Stahl  appears  to  have  contributed  to  produce  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  operation,  by  confining  it  to  a  spontaneous  chan^  canoT\%VV\ft  ecwv- 
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of  fermentation  with  wliieh  we  are  the  most  familiar  is  llie  vin- 
ous, by  which  a  sohition  of  mucilage  and  sugar  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  These  subHtances  are  produced  by  a 
mutual  interchange  which  takes  place  between  the  elements  of 
the  substances  contained  in  the  solution,  but  the  effect  is  consi- 
derably  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  yeast,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  previous  fennentation,  and  which  establishes  the 
commencement  of  the  process,  and  causes  it  to  proceed  with  more 
rapidity.  To  which  then  of  these  cases  is  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach more  analogous,  to  simple  solution,  or  to  fennentation  ? 
Does  the  gastric  juice  act  more  like  a  solvent  or  a  ferment  ?  I 
have  already  stated  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  agaioft 
the  idea  of  its  acting  as  a  solvent ;  and  it  has  been  objected  to 
the  hypothesis  of  fermentation,  that  the  products  of  the  action  of 
the  stomach  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
or  of  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Bui  this  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  hypothesis  itself,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  may  not  be  other  operations,  that  are  strictl}-  entitled 
to  the  name  of  fermentation,  besides  those  that  are  generally 
recognised  by  chemists.  Besides  the  vinous  and  the  acetoaSi 
we  have  the  panar}'^  fermentation,  that  takes  place  in  dough, 
which  seems  certainly  entitled  to  the  appellation,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  others  may  not  exist '.     lliere  are 

stitiients  of  a  body,  or  one  which  was  brought  a!K)ut  without  the  odditfon  of 
any  foreijni  injxrcdicnt.  Ubi  supra,  §  3  ;  also  Fund.  Chym.  Dog.  et  Exp.  Art. 
3.  Cap.  2.  §  '2.  He  supposc^s  that  it  may  oxitit  not  only  in  vegetable  and  ani* 
nial,  l)Ut  also  in  mineral  substiuices.  The  later  chemists  have,  however,  le- 
Btricted  it  entirely  to  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  some  of  them,  as  Thom- 
son, Cbcm.  V.  iv.  p.  370;  Murray,  Chem.  v.  iv.  p.  391 ;  and  Brande,  Mao. 
V.  iii.  p.  128.  §  1655,  confine  it  to  the  former.  The  number  of  fermentations 
generally  supposed  to  exist  are  tlu'ee,  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  potre- 
tfictive ;  Mr.  Brande,  however,  limits  the  number  to  two,  the  vinous  and  the 
acetous,  correctly,  as  I  tliink,  rejecting  the  putrefactive^  this  being  radier  a 
comfilete  decomposition  of  the  body,  than  a  conversiou  of  it  inti)  new  definite 
products.  Thenard,  Traite,  t.  iii.  p.  471,  enumerates  four,  adth'ng  the  Sciccha- 
rine  to  the  three  former,  and  some  chemists  have  also  admitted  the  panary,  or 
the  fermentation  of  dough  ;  see  Aikin's  Diet.  **  Bread.*'  I  couceive  tlial  there 
n  a  foundation  for  l)oth  the  saccharine  and  the  panary.  Thenard  supposes 
that  the  panary  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  vinous  imd  the  acetous,  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  farina  and  sugar  in  the  flour.  Vogel  has,  liow- 
ever,  shown,  that  afler  all  the  sugar  is  carefully  removed  wheaten  flour  is  still 
capable  of  fermenting :  Joum.  Pharm.  t.  iii.  p.  214;  and  Vauquelin  remariu 
tlmt  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  potatoe ;  ibid.  p.  3*20.  Dumas  enumerates  no 
less  than  six  fermentations,  the  spirituous,  the  acid,  the  putrid,  the  muriatic 
or  saline,  the  saccharine,  the  panary,  and  the  '*  coloraiite,"  which  de?eIopet 
the  principles  of  colours  ;  Physiol,  t.  i.  n.  30G,  7. 

1  Sir  £.  Home  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  ^Ir.  Brande, 
that  an  inflammable  gas  is  extricated  in  the  third  stomach  of  ruminant  animals; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1807,  p.  163;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  tliat  thegK 
which  is  evolved  during  digestion,  generally  contains  more  or  less  of  hydrageD, 
Sir  E.  Homo  observes,  (hut  this  circumstance  establishes  a  difibrenceoetween 
digestion  and  fermentation ;  it,  however,  only  shows  tliat  the  fermentatioo  of 
the  stomach  differs  from  that  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  See  the  analyses  of 
the  gases  in  the  difterent  parts  of  the  human  alimentary  canal  by  Jnrine,  Cber- 
reuU  and  ChcviWot ;  v*  ^'7'^* 
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several  circumstances  in  which  I  cunceive  that  digestion  bears 
an  analogy  to  fermentation,  and  in  which  it  appears  rather  to  re- 
semble this  operation  tlian  what  luay,  with  greater  strictness,  be 
styled  chemical  solution.  1.  The  substances  possessed  of  va- 
rious properties,  and  composed  of  elements  combined  in  different 
proportions,  are  all  reduced  to  an  homogeneous  mass,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  minute  quantity  of  an  extraneous  body.  2.  '1  he 
quantity  of  the  ferment,  the  substance  which  is  the  immediate 
agent  in  tliis  process,  is  often  extremely  minute  in  proportion  to 
the  effect  which  it  ultimately  produces.  3.  The  subjects  of  fer- 
mentation are  the  products  of  organization  alone.  4.  The  pro- 
cess is  frequently  deranged  or  suspended  by  apparently  very 
sligbt  causes,  and  such  as  would  have  jireviously  appeared  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  effect  5.  When  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, if  the  substances  are  kept  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first, 
anew  operation  sometimes  commences,  inducing  a  new  fennent- 
ation,  which  terminates  in  the  production  of  a  new  substance, 
possessed  of  peculiar  and  siy)ccific  properties  different  from  the 
one  originally  produced.  The  analogy  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
tended ;  but  I  conceive  that  enough  has  been  stated  to  prove 
that  it  exists,  and  to  shew  tliat  in  some  remarkable  and  even  es- 
sential particulars,  the  process  of  digestion  resembles  that  of  fer- 
mentation '. 

I  must,  however,  remark,  that  even  if  we  were  able  fully  to 
establish  tliis  point,  it  wuuld  only  serve  to  explain  one  step  in 
the  operation,  the  conversion  of  aliment  into  chyme ;  for  in  the 
subsequent  change  of  chyme  into  chyle,  we  appear  to  have 
neither  the  requisites  for  fermentation,  nor  have  we  any  of  those 
phenomena  which  characterize  chemical  action.  Tt  is,  however, 
perhaps  equally  difficult  to  explain  this  change  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  mere  chemical  solution,  as  we  seem  to  be  altogether  at 
a  loss  to  determine  by  what  agency  the  chyle  in  formed,  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  mass  with  which  it  is  combined.  But  this  point 
appears  to  be  altogether  so  completely  involved  in  obscurity, 
that  it  will  probably  be  desirable  not  to  attempt  any  explana- 
tion of  it,  until  we  have  acquired  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 

*  The  experinicnts  of  Pringlo,  Observations,  Appendix,  p.  34C,  3C4  et  alibi ; 
sod  still  more  those  of  M'Bride,  Essays,  N".  1,  were  supposed,  at  one  time, 
to  be  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  fermentation.  But  it  may 
be  remarked  concerning  them,  that  they  are  little  applicable  to  wliat  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  and  merely  shew  us  in  what  degree  different  alimentary 
matters  are  liable  to  spontaneous  deconii>osition,  when  placeil  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  opinion  which  they  both  of  them  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  fermentation  was  not  sufficiently  correct ;  Prinjrle  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  fermentation  and  the  entire  destruction  of  alKxiy,  and  M*Bride's 
account  of  it,  although  more  precise,  is  still  defective.  He  defines  it,  **  an  in- 
testine motion,  wliich  arising  sponUuie<jus1^'  among  the  insensible  parts  of  a 
body,  produccth  a  new  disposition,  and  a  different  combination  of  those  parts.*' 
p.  3.  In  this  definition,  as  well  ai  in  Pringle's  the  results  are  scarcely  taken 
mto  consideration. 
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Tn  the  mean  timey  I  may  remark,  that  it  would  contribute 
very  much  to  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  if  we  were  able 
decidedly  to  ascertain  whether  chyle  is  contained  in  chTme, 
and,  cousi^quently,  that  the  office  of  the  duodenum  is  only  to 
separate  it  liora  the  mass ;  or  whether  some  chemical  change 
takes  place,  by  which  it  is  actually  produced  in  this  OT]gan. 
Could  we  prove  that  the  former  is  the  case,  it  would,  no  donfat, 
render  tlic  subject  less  complicated ;  although  still  we  might  be 
unable  to  show  by  what  agent,  or  by  what  kind  of  process,  tlie 
separation  is  effected.  Other  topics  for  consideration  might  be 
suggested,  but  the  above  arc  of  essential  importance  to  our 
forming  any  correct  notions  upon  the  subject ;  until  this  point 
has  been  asceilained,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  intri- 
cacy, or  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  to  speak  of  the  process 
of  chylification  as  of  something  mysterious,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  without  attributing  to  matter  new  properties,  or 
calling  in  the  aid  of  new  powers  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

Sect.  6.    Peculiar  Affections  of  the  Stomach. 

There  are  certain  affections  of  the  stomach,  besides  those 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  digestion,  which  it  wiB 
be  neces.sary  for  us  to  examine ;  both  with  respect  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  produced,  and  their  ultimate  effects  upon  the 
ceconomy.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  sensa- 
tions of  hunger  and  of  nausea,  and,  as  connected  with  the  latter, 
the  act  of  vomiting. 

Hunger  is  a  peculiar  perception  experienced  in  the  stomach, 
depending  upon  a  deficiency  of  food ;  which,  although  it  has 
been  vaguely  classed  among  the  impressions  that  belong  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  is  essentially  different  from  it,  and  entirely  of  a 
specific  nature.  The  efficient  cause  of  hunger  has  been  fre- 
quently discussed  by  physiologists,  and  it  has  been  genersDr 
referred  either  to  a  mechanical,  or  to  a  chemical  cause,  accora- 
ing  to  the  respective  tenets  of  the  authors.  The  mechanical 
physiologists  ascribed  it  to  the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  folds  and  projections  of  its  inner  coat 
against  each  other ;  an  hypothesis  which  is  disproved  by  the 
anatomy  of  the  organ,  from  which  we  learn  that  this  kind  of 
friction  cannot  exist ;  as  from  the  rounded  form  of  the  stomach, 
as  well  as  from  its  structure  and  composition,  it  would  seem  im- 
possible that  its  different  internal  parts  can  come  into  forcible 
contact  with  each  other '.     Besides,  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  ob- 


'  Haller,  however,  adopts  this  hypothesis  respecting  the  proximate 

of  hunger.  Prim.  Lin.  §  638;  £1.  Phys.  xix.  2.  12;  he  thinks  the  attrition 
takes  place  between  the  ridges  of  the  nervous  coat ;  and  illustrates  the  sup- 
posed effect  by  the  acute  pain  which  is  experienced  when  friction  is  eieraMd 
upon  any  exposed  part  or  the  skin.  The  effects  produced  1^  loog  coDdBHid 
msting  are  described  with  \\\s  usual  minuteness  ;  Sect.  2.  {  3.  .7.     ^ 
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viouRly  of  aspucific  nature,  .iml  totally  difTrrcnt  from  the  more 
MCtisc  of  resistuTicc,  no  more  n»8cmbling  that  uhicli  arises  from 
the  pressure  of  a  hard  body  upon  the  skin,  than  the  sense  of 
sight  does  that  of  pressure  upon  the  eye-ball.  The  chemical 
pbysiologists,  on  the  other  hand,  accoimtcd  for  the  sensation  of 
hunger  by  tlie  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  poH'crfid  effect  upon  organized  matter,  was  sup- 
loosed  to  have  a  tendency  to  corrode  tlie  internal  membranes  of 
the  stomach.  But  this  opinicm  may  be  considerwl  as  entirely 
di8inx>ved  by  the  fact,  which  was  stated  above,  that  the  solvent 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  confined  to  dead  animal  matter, 
and  is  therefore  iucnpable  of  acting  u))on  the  living  stomach, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  reason  to  su]i]wsc  that  it 
possesses  any  currosivi^  ])roperties,  similar  to  those  of  a  chemical 
acrid,  or  which  could  be  sui)pc)sed  likely  to  produce  any  [lainful 
impression  upon  the  nerves  of  the  part. 

I  conceive  that  the  only  explanation  we  can  offer  of  the  phe- 
nomena, is  to  consider  hunger  as  a  s])cciric  sensation  ])n)duced 
upon  the  nerves  connecte<l  with  the  stomach,  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  the  organs  of  sense  have  their  appropriate  nerves,  each  of 
them  adapted  to  the  peculiar  perceptions  of  the  orgim'.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  action  upon  the  nerves  may  be,  in  some 
way,  effected  through  the  intcrveutiim  of  the  gastric  juice,  per- 
haps analogous  to  the  action  of  light  upon  tlie  retina ;  but  tliis 
subject  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  part  of  the  work 
which  tieats  expressly  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  sensation  of  thirst,  although  not  rei'ened  to  the  stomach, 
may  be  noticed  in  this  place,  in  consequence  of  its  connexion 
wiUi  the  digestive  organs  generally,  and  more  ])arlicularly  with 
the  state  of  the  stomach.  It  is  seated  in  the  tongue  and  fauces, 
and,  in  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  functions,  depends 
upon  the  deficiency  of  the  mucous  secrt^tions  of  these  partJ*^ 
Although  it  appears  to  possess  less  of  a  specific  character  tlian 
the  sen«e  of  hunger,  y(it  it  probably  ought  to  be  regarded  as 

ing  ascribes  the  pain  from  long  continued  fuRting  to  the  action  uf  the  gastric 
juice  ;  but  it  does  not  n])|>ear  wliether  lie  attributes  the  ordinary  sensations  of 
hunger  to  this  cause ;  (;orp.  Hum.  Fal).  t.  vi.  p.  2M7.  §  1.5'i.  Se<»idso  Roer- 
haaTe,  Pralect.  §  8H.  cinn  not.  t.  i.  p.  171  et  sen.  We  have  some  pood 
obserrationa  upon  the  phenonionn  of  hunger,  bv  Mngcndie:  Ph^'siol.  t.  ii.  p. 
24et8eq. ;  he  n^fers  the  proximate  cause  of  hunger  tci  tlie  action  of  the 
nervous  s^'steni ;  p.  iiOi  see  also  his  Art.  "Digestion,"  in  Diet,  de  Scien. 
Med.  t.  ix.  p.  370.  .5  ;  see  the  remarks  of  Ad<'U»n,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  396 ;  and 
Dict.des  Sc.  Med.  t.  ix.  p.  363  etseq.;  also  Klliotson's  Physiol,  p.  49.  .53. 
We  have  some  interesting  eases  of  long-protracted  abstinence  in  Dr.  Cope- 
land's  App.  to  his  Trans,  of  KichiTnnd,  p.  565  et  seq. 

>  See  the  remarks  of  SaMiun(Ting,  t.  vi.  p.  233.  §  149,  entitled  *'  Proi>ria 
ventriculo  sentiendi  facultus;*'  and  §  156;  **  Fames  et  sitis  proprii  scnsus 
non  sunt." 

■  Boerhaave,  Pralect.  §  585,  804;  Ilallcr,  Prim.  lin.  §  639;  El.  Phys. 
XIX..  2.  9;  Magendie,  Phvsiol.  t.  ii.  p.  31.. 3;  Blunieiihaeh's  Physiol.  § 
330.. 2,  cum  notaB.;  Elliotson's  Pliysiul.  \\  !i^i  Adelon,  Diet.  Sc.  Med. 
t.  ix.  p.  37^  et  seq. 
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something  more  ilian  the  mere  sensation  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  part,  and  as  a  peculiar 
action  on  a  certain  set  of  nerves,  resulting  firom  the  effect  of  an 
appropriate  stimulus.  But,  although  there  is  much  obscurity 
concerning  the  efficient  cause  of  hunger  and  thirst,  their  final 
cause  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  they  arc  the  means  by  which  we 
are  warned  of  the  necessity  for  supplying  the  system  with  the 
materials  requisite  for  its  existence.  They  belong  to  that  class 
of  acUons  which  are  termed  appetites ;  where  an  effect,  which  is 
a  compound  of  a  physical  and  a  mental  operation,  is  connected 
mth  an  evident  useful  purpose  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  and 
which  is  brought  about  through  the  inten-ention  of  the  nervous 
system. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  differing  very  much  in  their 
nature  and  operation,  agree  in  producing  a  peculiar  sensation, 
which  we  refer  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  termed  nausea. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  general  disturbance  of  the  different 
ftinctions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  powers 
of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems ;  and  if  it  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  produces  an  effort  to  vomit.  The  act 
of  vomiting  consists  in  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  stomach,  beginning  at  the  pylorus,  and  proceeding  to  the 
cardia,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  organ  are  carried  back  into 
the  oesophagus,  and  finally  rejected  from  the  month.  Although 
the  action  commences  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
itself,  it  is  promoted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  diaphragm,  which  indeed  contribute  veiy 
considerably  to  the  ultimate  mechanical  effect '• 

^  The  question  has  been  much  discussed,  how  far  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  diaphragm  co-operate  with  the  stomach  itself  in  the  mechanicil 
act  of  vomiting.  The  opinion  generally  adopted  by  the  modem  physidogats 
is,  tliat  it  originates  in  the  stomach  itself;  hut  that,  perhaps  in  every  instance, 
and  certainly  in  all  violent  efforts,  the  neighbouring  muscles  assist  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  stomach.  Haller,  EI.  Phys.  xix.  4.  12,  14.  resting  on  tlio 
authority  of  Wepfer,  Do  Cicut.  Aquat.  p.  112,  Lieutaud,  Mem.  AcadL  pour 
J  752,  p.  223  et  sea.,  Sauvoges,  Noa.  Meth.  t.  ii.  p.  337,  and  others,  suppose 
that  the  stomach  alone  is  competent  to  tlic  operation ;  whereas  it  was  main- 
tained by  Chirac  and  Duvemey,  Mis.  Curios.  Dec.  ii.  ant,  4.  obs.  125.  p.  347,  ^ 
and  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1 700,  Histoire,  p.  27,  that  the  stomach  is  entirely  passive. 
Hunter  also  maintained  the  same  opinion,  at  least  that  the  codtraGtion  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  not  essential  to  the  act  of  vomiting;  Anim.  CEcon.  p.  199, 0; 
and  a  series  of  experiments  has  been  lately  brought  forward  by  Magendie»  ia 
support  of  the  same  opinion.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that  wheo  the 
stomach  was  removed,  and  a  bladder  substituted  in  its  place,  TomitiDR  oc- 
curred, which  must  necessarily  have  been  effected  by  the  sole  action  of  tiie 
diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles;  Mi&m.  sur  le  Vomissement,  p.  19, 0; 
ana  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  138..0.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  oidiiuuT 
opinion  is  the  correct  one,  that  the  action  commences  in  the  stomach,  b«it  v 
very  materially  promoted  by  the  parts  external  to  it.  The  functioDt  of  the 
uterus,  bladder,  and  intestines,  are  all  favourable  to  this  opinion  ;  in  each  of 
them  contraction  evidently  begins  in  the  organ  itself.  The  eflto  of  dividh^ 
the  par  vagum  has  been  adduced  by  both  parties,  in  support  of  their  respective 
opinions ;  the  fact  appears  to  \^e,  \\\&\.  ^nVv^ii  ibis  nerve  is  divided,  iJthoagh 
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The  immediate  causes  of  vomiting  may  be  reduced  to  three 
classes.  1.  Any  substance  irritating  the  stomach  itself,  such  as 
undigested  food,  certain  stimulating  medicaments,  which,  from 
their  specific  action,  hare  obtained  the  name  of  emetics,  and 
various  chemical  acrids,  which  appear  to  produce  vomiting, 
rather  in  consequence  of  the  violent  irritation  which  they  cause, 
to  whatever  part  they  are  applied,  than  of  any  specific  effect 
upon  the  organ  itself.  2.  Certain  irritations  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  stomach,  but 
connected  with  it,  either  by  the  intervention  of  nerves,  or  in 
some  way  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  although 
we  constantly  recognize  their  operation.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  the  motion  of 
a  vessel  at  sca\  certain  visible  impressions  upon  the  retina, 

nausea  ensues,  actual  vomiting  docs  not  take  place.  As  it  is  to  the  stomach 
that  the  par  vagum  is  especially  destined,  it  affords  a  presumption  that  this  is 
the  part  where  the  act  commences.  We  have  some  judicious  observations 
OD  the  subject  by  Bell,  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  54  ct  scq.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des 
Sc.  Nat  t.  iv.  p.  266,  7,  for  an  account  of  the  experiments  of  Portal,  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion  maintained  in  the  text.  A  scries  of  experiments  on  vomit- 
ii^  were  performed  by  Legallois  and  Beclard,  which  consisted  in  injecting 
into  the  veins  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar.  They  particularly  noticed  the 
action  of  the  oesophagus,  the  diaphragm,  the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  stomach  itself.  With  respect  to  this  last  organ,  the  experiments  tend  to 
the  conclusion,  that  vomiting  cannot  take  place  without  the  compression  of 
some  of  the  contiguous  parts  upon  the  stomach.  They  performed  the  same 
experiment  with  Magendie,  the  substitution  of  a  bladder  for  the  stomach, 
with  a  similar  result;  (Euvres  de  Legallois,  t.  ii.  p.  91  et  seq.  See  further 
on  this  subject  the  art.  "  Vomissement,"  by  Adelon,  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xxi. 
p.  427  et  seq. ;  also  Blandin's  notes  on  Bichat,  t.  iii.  p.  460.  A  paper  has 
been  lately  published  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  "  On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Act  of 
Vomiting,"  tne  principal  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  the  opinion  which 
has  been  generally  entertained,  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  act  of 
vomiting  and  the  state  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  is  incorrect.  He  argues, 
both  from  various  physiological  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  result  of 
direct  experiment,  that  the  diaphragm  is  passive  in  the  operation,  and  that 
the  larynx  is  closed ;  hence  he  concludes,  that  vomiting  is  a  modification  of 
expiration,  or  that  the  muscles  of  expiration,  by  a  sudden  and  violent  con- 
tractioD,  press  upon  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  project  them  through 
the  oesophagus.  Dr.  Hall's  view  of  the  mechanism  of^  vomiting  appears  to 
be  correct,  at  least  if  we  add  to  it  a  previous  step,  that  the  violent  expiration 
which  attends  the  act  of  vomiting  is  necessarily  preceded  by  a  sudden  and 
Tiolent  inspiration ;  Quart.  Joum.  v.  25.  p.  388  et  seq.  But  I  conceive,  that 
this  mechanical  action  would  be  incapable  of  producing  vomiting,  were  not 
the  state  of  nausea  induced  on  the  stomach  itself,  which  primarily  af!ects  the 
miucular  fibres  of  the  organ,  probably  through  the  intervention  ot  the  nerves. 
The  contnuiictory  statements  which  have  been  brought  forwards,  as  the 
direct  result  of  experiment,  seem  to  prove  that  the  subject  still  requires 
further  investigation. 

^  Darwin  refers  sea^sickness  to  an  assooiation  with  some  affections  of  the 
ornms  of  vision,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  produce  vertigo;  Zoonom. 
T«  i«  Sect.  20.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  sea-sickness  is  not  necessarily 
neceded  by  vertigo,  and  that  blind  persons  are  equally  subject  to  it. 
i>r.  Wollaston  has  explained  the  affection  by  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood ;  the  descending  motion  of  the  vessel  tending  to  cause  an 
accumulation  of  blood  on  the  brain ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1810. 

Q  Q  ^ 
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peculiar  flavours  and  odours,  certain  medical  agents,  when 
applied  to  oilier  parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  fauces,  the  rectum, 
or  even  to  the  external  surface,  calculi  in  the  kidneys,  and 
hernia  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  3.  Mental  impressions 
of  various  kinds,  depending  altogether,  or  in  a  great  degree, 
npon  association  \ 

*  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  §  653;  El.  Phys.  xix.  4. 13;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum. 
Fab.  t.  vi.  p.  269.  .273.  §  178.  We  have  a  detail  of  the  opinions  of  the 
earlier  physiologists  in  Magendie*$  memoir ;  but  it  is  less  complete  than  tliat 
given  by  Haller,  §  14. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


OF  ABSORPTION. 


We  now  arrive  at  the  last  of  the  three  functions,  which  1 
classed  together  as  furnishing  the  materials  for  the  direct  sup- 
port of  the  system,  that  of  absorption ;  the  process  by  which 
the  substances  that  serve  for  the  growth  and  support  of  the 
body  are  carried  into  the  blood,  and  are  assimilated  to  this 
fluid.  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  the  primary,  and,  as 
we  presume,  the  most  essential  of  the  effects  that  are  produced 
by  the  process,  there  is  also  a  further  object  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  absorbent  system.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark, 
in  various  parts  of  this  treatise,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  general 
principle  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  that  all  the  particles  of  which 
the  body  is  composed,  after  a  certain  period,  lose  the  power  of 
performing  tlieir  appropriate  functions,  and  that  it  consequently 
becomes  necessary  to  have  them  replaced  by  new  matter.  It  is 
by  means  of  absorption  that  this  exchange  of  particles  takes 
place,  the  former  constituents  being  taken  up  by  the  vessels, 
and  returned  into  the  general  circulation,  to  be  either  discharged 
or  employed  under  some  new  form,  while  a  different  set  of  ab- 
sorbents receive  the  recent  matter  from  the  products  of  digestion, 
and  likewise  convey  it  to  the  blood,  whence  it  is  distributed  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  subjects  which  will  more  particularly 
occupy  our  attention  in  this  chapter,  are:  1.  An  account  of  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  process  of  absoption  is  effected ;  2.  The 
uses  of  the  absorbent  system ;  in  the  3d  place  we  must  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  absorbents  act,  so  as  to  receive  and  con- 
vey their  contents ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  we  must  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  absorption 
and  the  other  functions  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 

Sect.  1.     Description  of  the  Absorbetit  System, 

The  absorbent  system,  by  which  I  mean  to  designate  those 
organs  which  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  performance  of 
this  function,  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  four  parts,  the 
lacteals,  the  lymphatics,  the  conglobate  glands,  and  the  thoracic 
duct.  Although  they  compose  so  essential  a  part  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  are  very  generally  distributed  to  every  organ  of  the 
body,  yet  our  acquaintance  with  them  is  comparatively  of 
modem  date.  It  appears  indeed  that  some  portions  of  them 
were  known  to  Galen,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  o\iIy<i 
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while  he  was  ignorant  of  their  specific  use,  and  of  their  destina- 
tion, conceiving  them  to  be  only  a  branch  of  the  sangniferous 
system'.  Their  very  existence  seems,  after  this  period,  to  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten,  until  Eustachio  discoFered  the 
thoracic  duct ;  but,  although  he  describes  its  form  and  structure 
with  considerable  accuracy,  he,  like  the  ancients,  had  no  con- 
ception of  its  specific  nature,  as  forming  a  portion  of  a  great 
system  of  vessels,  distinct  firom  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  only 
indirectly  connected  with  them. 

It  is  to  Aselli  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with 
the  lacteals,  as  a  specific  and  distinct  system,  possessing  a  pe* 
cuUar  structure,  and  an  appropriate  office ;  a  discovery  which 
he  made  in  the  year  1622  .  In  the  course  of  his  dissections, 
he  observed  a  series  of  vessels,  unconnected  with  the  arteries 
and  veins,  dispersed  over  the  mesentery  of  a  dog ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  the  chyle  with  which  they  were 
filled,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  lacteals.  He  appears  to  have 
formed  a  correct  opinion,  that  their  course  is  fi'om  the  surface 
of  the  intestines  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  body ;  bot  the 
discovery  of  their  termination  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  of  the 
connexion  of  this  duct  with  the  great  venous  trunks,  was  made 
by  Pecquet,  in  the  year  1651  *. 

When  Aselli  and  Pecquet  had  directed  the  attention  of  ana- 
tomists to  these  organs,  they  became  the  subject  of  very  general 
investigation,  and  every  circumstance  respecting  their  structure 

1  De    Anat.    Admin,  lib.   7.   sub   fin.;    De   usu  part.   lib.   4.   cap.   19; 
An  sanguis  in  arteriis  &c.  cap.  5. 

'  See  his  treatise,  De  Lactibus,  accompanied  by  the  singular  engraTings ; 
aho  Sheldon,  on  the  Abs.  Sys.  p.  20,  1 .  For  an  account  of  what  was  known 
rtepecting  the  absorbents,  before  the  time  of  Aselli,  the  student  may  consiik 
Bartholin,  de  Lactcis  Thorac.  c  2 ;  he  remarks  that  Galen^  Fabridus,  Piso. 
Gassendi,  and  Conring  saw  some  parts  of  the  absorbents,  but  had  fabe 
notions  respecting  them.  In  addition  to  these,  we  may  add  the  name  of 
Fallopio  and  Eustachio,  the  former  of  whom  appears  certainly  to  hare  Men 
8(ane  of  the  absorbents  connected  with  the  liver ;  see  his  treatise  entitled 
•*  Obecrvationes  de  Venis,"  obs.  3.  Op.  p.  532;  and  the  latter  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  he  describes  with  considerable  accuracy,  as  seen  in  a  horse; 
Opusc.  Anat.  p.  279,  0.  Vesting,  in  his  Syntagma  Anat.,  describes  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  lymphatics  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and  Vanhome, 
Nov.  Duct.  ChyJ.,  gives  a  plate  of  what  is  probably  intended  for  the  thoracic 
duct,  although  very  incorrectly  delineated.  See  also  Haller,  El.  Phys.  ii.  3. 1. 
and  XXV.  1.  3;  and  Mascasni,  Prolegomena,  p.  1 .  .5.  Bartholin,  io  his  4th 
chap.,  gives  an  account  of  the  progressive  steps  of  Aselli's  discoveiy.  We 
have  a  most  ample  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  various  publications  on 
the  absorbent  system,  by  Soemmering,  appended  to  his  treatise,  De  Morbis 
Vasorum  Absorbentium,  occupying  no  less  than  34  pages. 

'  Expeiimenta  Nova,  passim,  cum  %.;  see  also  Bartholin's  5th  chap. 
This  anatomist  seems  to  plume  himself  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  the  person  who  first  saw  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  human  sutnect ;  but 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  great  advance,  after  it  had  been  clearly  de- 
moiistrated  in  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds ;  see  Pecquet,  c  6.  There  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  Vesling  had  an  imperfect  view  of  it  previoof  to 
Pecquet;  he  published  his  Syntagma  Anat.  in  1547.  The  first  plate  of  the 
thoracic  duct  was  published  b^  V^n  Home  in  1652. 
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aud  organization  was  minutely  examined.  They  are  described 
as  originating  from  the  villi  or  small  projections,  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  inner  membrane  of  the  intestines,  which  from  this 
circumstance  has  obtained  the  denomination  of  the  villous  coat. 
These  villi  are  said  to  be  composed  of,  or  to  contain,  a  number 
of  extremely  minute  capillary  tubes,  which  branch  off  or  radiate 
from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  proper 
lacteal,  a  number  of  these  tubes  uniting  to  form  the  larger  ves- 
sel. But  although  detailed  descriptions,  and  even  drawings  of 
these  parts  have  been  made  by  Lieberkuhn'  and  others,  which 
are  supposed  to  represent  their  form  and  structure,  there  seems 
to  be  still  some  reason  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  parts, 
or  at  least  of  the  exact  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the 
trunks  of  the  lacteals.  The  very  uncertainty,  how^over,  which 
prevails  upon  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  organs,  and  as  far  as  any  practical  consequences 
may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  their  anatomical  structure, 
we  may  be  entitled  to  consider  them  as  possessed  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  capillary  tubes,  but  connected  probably  with 
other  powers,  which  belong  to  them  as  vital  agents'. 

The  lacteals,  after  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  are  carried  along  the  me- 
sentery ;  like  the  venous  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  the 
small  branches  run  together  to  form  larger  branches,  while  these 
again  unite,  until  the  whole  compose  a  few  great  trunks,  which 
terminate  in  the  lower  end  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  small 
branches  frequently  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  connexions  are  so  numerous  and  intricate,  as  to 
form  a  complete  plexus.  They  are  furnished  with  numerous 
valves,  which  are  of  a  semilunar  form,  disposed  in  pairs,  and 

>  Diss,  de  Fabrica  Vill.  Intest.  passim.,  cum  Tab.  1,  2. 

'  Haller's  observations  on  the  degree  of  credit  which  we  ought  to  attach 
to  the  descriptions  that  have  been  published  of  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  wiiatever  proceeds  from  his  pen,  is  deserving  of  great 
attention;  see  Boerhaave,  Prselect.  not.  9.  ad  §  91.  t.  i.  p.  181  ;  alM>  not.  4. 
ad  {  108.  p.  235.    Since  the  time  of  Halier  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  ana- 
tomy of  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  is  no  doubt  increased,  but  still,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  much  of  wliat  is  stated  as  actually  existing,  rests  very  much 
upon  conjecture.     We  liave,  however,  the  authority  of  Hewson  in  favour  of 
Lieberkunn's  description,  although  he  differs  from  him  in  some  minute 
points;  £nq.  c.  12«pt.  2. p.  171  etscq.     He  adduces  his  own  experiments 
and  preparations  in  support  of  the  doctrine.     Cruikshank,  on  the  absorbents, 
c.  11»  and  letter  to  Clare,  p.  32.  .4,  supports  the  same  opinion ;  but  he  in- 
fbnns  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  detect  the  orifices  of 
the  lymphatics ;  ibid.  p.  60.     See  also  Sheldon  on  the  absorbent  system. 
p.  92.. 8;  and  tab.  1,  2  ;  Beclard,  add.  a  Bichat,  p.  128,  and  Hedwig,  Dis- 
quisit-  Ampullae.   On  the  otlier  hand  we  have  the  drawings  of  Masca^ni,  tab.  1 . 
fig.  1.  3.  and  tab.  3.  fig.  1,  2,  8,  5,  which  do  not  sanction  the  descriptions  of 
Lieberkubn.    It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sheldon's  testimony  in  favour  of 
Lieberkuhn  is  very  direct,  and  perhaps  ought  to  outweieh  the  negative  evidence 
even  of  Maicagni.     Magendie  altogether  discredits  the  accounts  that  have 
been  puUiahed;  Joum.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  3  et alibi.     The  observations  ^  Du 
Vemoi,  Mem.  Petrop.  t.  i.  p.  262  et  seq.,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  confirmed. 
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Willi  the  convex  side  turned  towards  the  intestines,  so  that,  ex* 
cept  in  cases  of  extreme  distention,  they  must  prevent  the  re- 
trogade  motion  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels ' . 

Besides  the  pecuUarity  in  their  course,  in  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  and  their  numerous  valves,  the  lacteals  are 
fartlier  characterized  hy  the  thinness  and  transparencnr  of 
tlieir  coats,  by  which  they  are  rendered  very  difficult  of  de- 
tection, except  when  tliey  are  distended  with  the  white  and 
opake  chyle.  But  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  their  tex- 
ture, they  would  appear  to  possess  considerable  strength,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  distended  by  injections  far  beyond  their 
natural  dimensions,  wittiout  being  ruptured.  When  they  are 
thus  injected,  the  frequency  of  the  valves  occasions  them  to 
.assume  a  jointed  appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a  string  of 
beads.  They  appear  to  be  composed  of  two  essentially  distinct 
parts ;  an  interior  membrane,  by  the  duplicature  of  which  the 
valves  are  composed,  and  which  probably  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  actual  substance,  and  a  membrane  snr- 
counding  this,  which  may  be  considered  as  determining  the 
bulk  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  its  general  form.  To  these  two 
some  anatomists  have  added  an  external  peritoneal  membrane, 
but  this  strictly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  the  general  envelope 
which  the  peritoneum  affords  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera*. 

We  appear  to  have  very  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  contrac- 
tile nature  of  the  lacteals,  and  yet,  o\ving,  as  we  may  presume, 
to  the  transparency  of  all  their  parts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
muscular  fibres  have  ever  been  detected  in  them  *.     Like  all  the 

1  The  original  discoverers  of  these  vessels  were  aware  of  the  existenoe  of 
the  valves,  but  they  were  examined  with  so  much  accuracy  by  Ruysch,  that 
the  merit  of  the  discovery  is  not  unfrcquently  bestowed  upon  liim.  See  bis 
Diiuddatio  Valvularum,  Op.  t.  i.  p.  1 . .  13.  They  are  very  accurately  described 
by  Sheldon,  on  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  28. 

-  For  a  general  description  of  the  lacteals,  see  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xx?. 
1.  4.  .8 ;  Mascagni,  Vas.  Lymph.  Corp.  Historia,  pt.  1.  §  7.  art,  8.  p.  50,  I. 
tab.  1.  fig.  7;  Sheldon,  on  the  Absorbent  System,  c.  2.  pi.  3,  4,  5;  Santo- 
rini,  Tabulae,  N^  13,  fig.  3 ;  Magendie,  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  1.58.. 0.  The  trans- 
lation  of  Mascagni's  work,  with  copious  notes,  by  Bellini,  may  be  advan- 
tageously consulted :  it  is  not  accompanied  by  plates. 

3  Nuck  has  figured  what  he  conceived  to  be  fibres  in  the  conglobate  ^arnb 
and  thoracic  duct ;  Adcnologia;  p. 35.. 8.  fig.  13,  14,  19;  but  Moscagni sup- 
poses that  what  he  saw  referred  to  the  adipose  cells,  and  farther  infonns  as 
that  he  never  could  detect  fibres  in  any  of  the  absorbents,  pt.  1.  sect  4^ 
p.  26.  Cruikshank,  however,  has  **  repeatedly  demonstrated  fibres  in  the 
tlioracic  duct ;"  on  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  p.  61  ;  and  strongly  advocates  the 
irritability  (contractility)  of  the  absorbent  system  generally ;  ibid.  p.  e^ 
Meckel,  Man.  t.  i.  p.  185,  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  fibres,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  Chaussier  and  Adelon,  art.  **  Lymphatiquc,"  Diet,  des 
Sc.  Med.  t.  xxix.  p.  256.  Breschet  considers  it  doubtful.  Diet,  de  M&L 
t.  xiii.  p.  389.  Some  curious  observations  were  made  by  Desgenettes,  on 
the  action  of  the  absorbents  after  the  apparent  death  of  the  system,  Joum. 
Med.  t.  Ixxxiv.  p.  499  ct  seq.  Similar  observations  were  afterwards  made 
by  Valentin,  t.  Ixxxvi.  p,  231  et  seq. ;  tin's  action  was  not,  however,  supposed 
to  depend  upon  contractiUl^.  Wnsberg  informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently  seen 
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vessels  of  any  cbusiclerablc  magnitude,  they  arc  provided  with 
a  set  of  arteries,  by  which  they  are  nourislied  and  iunncdiatelj 
conucctetl  with  the  vital  system  ;  no  nerves  have  been  detected 
as  gpecifically  belonging  to  the  lacteals,  nor  have  we  any  direct 
evidence  of  their  possessing  any  sensitive  properties'. 

'ITie  discovery  of  the  lym])hatic8  was  a  few  years  posterior  to 
that  of  the  lacteals;  for  although  their  structure  and  com- 
position are  nearly  similar,  yet  in  consequence  of  tlieir  contents 
being  transparent  and  colourless,  they  are  less  easily  detected. 
On  this  account  it  was  not  until  about  tliirty  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Aselli  that  we  have  unequivocal  evidence  of  their 
having  been  distinctly  recognized,  and  it  still  remains  some- 
what doubtful  to  whom  the  honour  of  the  discover}'  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Perhaps  the  first  anatomist  who  clearly  annomiced 
them  OS  a  distinct  system  of  vessels  is  Joliffc,  but  as  he  himself 
published  no  account  of  his  own  observations,  his  claim  is  not 
very  satisfactorily  substantiated^.  We  have,  however,  sufficient 
proof  tliat  these  vessels  were  observed  by  Bartholin,  and  by 
Kudbeck,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  but  that  Bartholin  was 
the  first  to  publish  the  discovery.  This  publication  gave  rise 
to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Rudbeck  and  his  friends,  which  led 
to  a  controversy  that  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  con- 
sidcnible  acrimony.  It  is  scarcely  in  our  power,  after  tliis  lapse 
of  time,  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  on  this  question,  but  Irom 
the  documents  which  we  possess,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  lyniphatics  were  first  clearly  discovered  by  Rudbeck,  and 
that  Bartholin  had  some  intimation  of  the  discovery ;  this,  he 

spasmodic  contractions  in  the  large  vessels,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct;  Obscrv. 
Anat.  Med.  do  Vas.  Abs.  Morb.,  in  Comm.  Soc.  Keg.  Gott.  v.  ix.  §  19. 
p.  149. 

I  Cniikshank  remarks  that  nerves  arc  apparently  distributed  to  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  but  that  we  cannot  perceive  that  they  arc  much  under  the 
influence  of  these  nerves ;  p.  64. 

*  The  claim  of  Joliffe  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  Glisson,  as  given  in  Ids 
treatise  on  the  Liver,  published  in  1654;  Haller,  Bibl.  Anat  t.  i.  p.  452. 
He  entitles  one  of  his  sections,  "  De  Vasis  Aquosis,  sive  Lymphoe  Ducti- 
bus  ad  Hepar  spcctantibus,"  and  adds  the  following  narrative:  "  Incidi  pri- 
mum  in  eorum  notitiam,  indicio  D.  Jolivii,  atque  anno  1652,  sub  initium 
Junii,  quo  tempore  ille  doctoratus  gradum  adepturus,  me  Cantabrigiae  in  eum 
finem  convencrat.  Asseruit  nempe,  dari  vasorum  quartum  genus,  a  venis, 
arteriis,  et  nervis  plane  diversiun  ;  idemque  ad  omnes  ut  plurinias  saltern  cor- 
poris partes  distribui,  humorcm  a(]uosum  in  se  complecti.  Addebat  porro,  se 
in  compluribus  animalibus  corundum  ductum  investigasse,  in  artubus,  scil. 
Cesticulis,  utero,  aliistpic  etiam  partihus,  certo  sihi  constarc,  liquorem  in  iis 
Vcrsnm  mesenterium  tendere,  et  particulatim  ad  initium  sive  radicationem 
ejus;"  c.  31.  p.  319.  Glisson,  notwithstanding  the  designation  which  he 
gives  to  these  vessels,  aflerwards  expressly  states  :  *'  quod  ad  hepatis  nego- 
tium  niliil  spectare  vidercntur  ;  noquo  enini  dictus  Jolivius,  qucnquam  horum 
ductuum  inde  proficisci  ctiamnum  monucrat."  Haller  does  not  appear  to  have 
thought  Jolifie's  claim  to  discovery  to  have  possessed  much  weight ;  he  re- 
marks, concerning  it,  "  Vasa  lymphatica  hie  (Glisson)  ut  alii  Angli,  Jolivio 
tribuit  inventa,  ignoto  inter  iucisores  nomini  ;'*  Bibl.  Anat.  ut  supra.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Mascagni  in  his  prolegomena. 
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appears,  rather  disingenaously,  to  have  concealed ;  yet  we  may 
allow  that  he  had  considerable  merit  in  profiting  by  the  hint, 
and  in  pursuing  the  investigation,  with  the  skin  and  addren 
which  he  displayed  on  all  points  connected  with  anatomy'. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  these  vessels,  and  their  supposed  im- 
portance in  the  operations  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  the  anatomists  of  the  age,  and  from 
that  period  until  our  own  time  they  were  successively  detected 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  different  classes  of 
animals.  The  labours  of  Wm.  Hunter  and  of  Monro  Sec.  were 
particularly  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  absorbent  sys- 
tem, and  some  of  the  anatomists  of  the  present  dav  are  still  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  nature  of  their  action,  ana  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 

The  lymphatics  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  the  lacteals  in 
their  structure,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  constituent  parts, 
being  composed,  like  them,  of  a  fine  and  transparent,  but  firm 
and  elastic  substance,  provided  with  numerous  valves,  and 
forming  frequent  anastomoses.  They  seem  likewise  to  possess 
a  similar  degree  of  contractility,  although  from  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  demonstrate  it  by  actual  expe- 
riment, and  they  are  also  analogous  to  them  in  their  principal 
function,  and  in  their  ultimate  destination.  But  they  differ 
from  the  lacteals  in  their  situation,  and  in  their  contents,  for 
whereas  the  lacteals  arc  confined  to  the  mesentery  and  serve 

*  Those  who  arc  desirous  of  examining  into  the  respective  merits  of  Bar- 
tholin and  Rudbeck  may  consult  Halier,  not.  4.  ad  Boer.  Prael.  §  121.  t  L 
p.  277.  .9.  or  Bibl.  Anat.  t.  i.  §  378.  p.  400  et  seq.  and  sect.  415w  p.  447  et 
Heq.,  where  he  will  find  a  list  of  the  various  publications  to  which  the  coo- 
troversy  gave  rise  ;  and  still  more,  £1.  Phys.  ii.  3.  1,  where  the  history  of  th« 
discover}'  is  detailed  with  the  author's  accustomed  accuracy,  and  with  that 
correct  cQstribution  of  justice  to  the  respective  claimants,  for  which  he  is  io 
highly  and  justly  celebrated.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has,  I  acknowlei^e, 
produced  upon  my  mind  the  impression  which  is  stated  in  the  text.  Bortlio- 
lin  was  certainly  a  skilful  and  active  anatomist,  to  whom  the  scienoe  lies 
under  many  obligations,  but  I  think  that  his  works  betray  the  ambition  of 
being  regarded  as  a  great  discoverer,  a  spirit,  which,  when  it  once  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  is  too  apt  to  blunt  the  finer  feelings  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity. Bartholin's  own  statement  is  briefly  made  in  his  Anat.  ^efonn. 
p.  621,  2.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Bogdan's  angry  treatise  was 
vnitten  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Bartholin.  Halker  obviously  in- 
clines to  the  part  of  Rudbeck ;  he  says,  "  videtur  ex  his  ipsis  datis  vertis  noTo- 
rum  vasorum  inventor  fuisse;"  see  also  the  remainder  of  the  paragiraph  in 
Bibl.  Anat,  t.  i.  p.  447,  8 ;  see  also  £1.  Phys.  ii.  3. 1.  p.  161,  2.  Boerbaave, 
in  liis  work,  "  Methodus  Studii  Medici,"  gives  a  history  of  the  successifc 
discoveries  that  were  made  respecting  the  lymphatics ;  C.  2.  De  Vasis  Lym- 
phaticis,  t.  i.  p.  443  et  seq.  For  a  further  account  of  the  controversy  aae 
Mascagni,  Prolegomena,  and  Meckel,  Manuel  par  Jourdan  et  Breschet.  t.  i. 
ch.  2. p.  179.. 202.  Bartholin's  statement  of  his  claim  is  contained  in  bis 
Anat.  Reform,  vide  supra,  and  in  his  treatise  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  Nov. ;  Rod- 
beck  states  his  claim  in  his  Nova  £xer.  Anat.  and  in  his  Epist.  ad  Btf- 
tholinum.  See  farther  on  this  subject  the  9th  chapter  of  EUiotson's  Physiol, 
p.  140..  2. 
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only  to  convey  the  chyle,  the  lymphatics  are  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  are  filled  with  a  transparent  and 
coloarless  fluid,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  supposed  to 
consist  principally  of  water.  The  origin  of  the  lymphatics 
appears  to  be  from  the  various  surfaces  of  the  body,  external  as 
well  as  internal  \  and  partly  from  the  degree  in  which  we  are 
actually  able  to  trace  them  by  anatomical  injections,  and  partly 
from  obser\'ing  changes  to  be  produced  in  various  organs* 
which  we  can  only  explain  by  the  pow*er  of  absorption,  we  are 
induced  to  suppose  that  they  exist  in  every  part  of  the  body '. 

Their  great  trunks  are  arranged  into  two  principal  series  or 
systems,  one  near  the  surface,  and  the  other  more  deeply  seated, 
and  we  find  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  follow  the  course  of 
the  great  veins.  Whether  this  depends  upon  any  necessary 
connexion  which  taJkes  place  between  these  sets  of  vessels, 
during  their  course  firom  the  superficial  to  the  central  parts  of 
the  system,  or  whether  they  are  lodged  near  each  other  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  mechanical  accommodation,  we  are,  perhaps, 
not  able  positively  to  determine ;  but  the  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  supposition.  The  main  branches  of  the  lymphatics 
are  finaUy  reduced  to  three  or  four  great  tnmks,  which,  like  the 
lacteals,  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

'  Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  175,  remarks,  **  On  ignore  la  disposition 
que  les  lymphatiques  ont  a  leur  origine ;  on  a  fait  k  ce  sujet  beaucoup  de 
conjectures,  ^gal^ment  d6nu6es  de  fondement."  Injections  demonstrate  that 
they  arise  from  minute  branches  whicii  can  be  traced  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  various  surfeces,  but  beyond  this  we  have  no  certain  information. 

*  Haller  entitles  one  of  his  sections,  El.  Phys.  ii.  3.  4.  "  Ubi  nondum  visa 
sunt ; "  it  would  seem  that,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote,  tliere  were  very 
lew  parts  of  the  human  body  in  which  they  had  not  been  detected ;  and 
since  his  time  this  number  is  still  farther  diminislied.  It  appears,  however, 
that  there  are  some  organs,  more  particularly  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  at  least  much  less  plentifully  supplied  with 
absorbents  than  the  other  sofl  parts ;  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
have  any  unexceptional)le  evidence  of  their  having  been  seen  in  these  organs. 
Magendie,  writing  in  1B17,  says,  "  C'est  en  vain  qu'on  a  cherche  jusqu'  ici 
ces  vaisseaux  d^  le  cerveau,  la  moelle  epineuse,  leurs  enveloppe,  r<Bi1, 
I'oreille  interne,"  &c. ;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  174 ;  see  also  Joum.  de  Physiol,  t.  i. 

L3.  1821.  Mascagni  gives  us  a  view  of  a  few  small  lymphatics  which  he 
i  discovered  in  the  brain ;  tab.  27.  fig.  1,  2,  3.  Are  we  to  consider  the 
above  &ct  as  a  proof  that  the  brain  and  nerves  are  less  disposed  to  undergo 
that  eradual  exchange  of  particles  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  ? 
For  descriptions  and  views  of  the  lymphatics,  see  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  ii.  3.  2 
et  seq. ;  Hewson,  Enq.  c.  3.  and  pi.  3.  .  6 ;  Mascagni,  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist, 
part  1.  sect.  7.  p.  37  et  seq.;  and  tab.  4  et  seq.;  Cruikshank,  on  the  Ab- 
sorbents, p.  148  et  seq. ;  Soemmering,  Corp.  Hum.  Fab.  t.  v.  p.  388  et  seq. ; 
M^kel,  Diss.  Epist.  de  Vasis  Lymph. ;  Do.  Manuel,  sect.  6.  ch.  2 ;  many 
of  Mascagni's  plates  are  transferred  into  Cloquet's  valuable  "  Manuel;" 
RallJer,  Art.  "Inhalation,"  in  Diet.  Sc.  M^.  t.  xxv. ;  Chaussier  et  Adelon, 
Art.  "  Lymphatique,"  ibid.  t.  xxix.  p.  249.. 260;  Quain's  Elem.  of  Anat. 
p.  MO.  .574.  The  origin  of  the  lymphatics  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
be  stiU  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  lacteals ;  we  have,  however,  an 
account  by  Watson,  which  bears  the  marks  of  fidelity,  of  his  being  easily 
able  to  detect  their  open  mouths  on  the  surface  of  the  bladder;  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1769;  pi.  16.     Sec  also  Monro  on  Fishes,  p.  30. 
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'lliis  duct  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  all  the  lacteals  and 
lymphatics ;  it  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spine,  running  in  a  somewhat  tortuouR 
course,  from  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  to  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  trunk  of  the  left  subclavian  vein.  It  ii 
then  bent  down  into  the  form  of  an  irregular  arch,  and  opens 
into  this  vessel,  nearly  at  its  union  with  the  jugular  of  the 
same  side.  There  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the  form  of 
the  thoracic  duct ;  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  composed  of  a 
single  trunk  ;  occasionally  there  are  two  trunks,  which  are  oot 
verv  dissimilar  from  each  other  in  their  dimensions,  while  not 
unfrequently  we  have  one  or  more  small  trunks  that  pass  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  main  duct,  which  are  generally  united 
to  it  in  some  part  of  its  course,  or,  in  some  cases,  are  separately 
transmitted  into  the  subclavian  vein  ^  Besides  what  is  pro- 
perly considered  as  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  all  the  lacteab 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  lymphatics  terminate,  a  portion  of 
these  latter,  especially  those  which  proceed  from  the  upper 
j)art  of  the  body,  and  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  right 
side,  are  generally  collected  into  a  separate  trunk,  named  the 
great  right  lymphatic  vessel,  or  right  thoracic  dnct,  which  is 
connected  with  the  right-subclavian  vcin^.  Although  this 
ibrmatiou  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  its  supplementary  append- 
ages, does  not  affect  its  physiological  functions,  and  is  no  more 
than  a  mere  anatomical  variation,  yet  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
aware  of  it  in  our  experiments  on  the  absorbent  system ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  earlier  anatomists  were  not  unfrequently  in- 
duced to  form  false  conclusions  on  this  subject,  by  supposing 
til  at  they  had  intercepted  tlie  transmission  of  the  chyle  from  the 
absorbent  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  when  they  had  merely 
prevented  it  from  passing  along  the  main  trunk  of  the  thoracic 
duct".  Excepting  in  its  greater  size,  it  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  other  absorbent  vessels ;  its  coats  are  thin 
and  transparent,  yet  possessed  of  considerable  strength  and 
elasticity ;  it  is  furnished  with  numerous  valves,  and  appears  lo 
))ossess  a  remarkable  degree  of  contractility  *. 

*  In  Masc^gni,  tab.  15,  we  have  an  example  of  this  irregularity. 

^  Tliis  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Stenon  in  16&1 ;  Meckel,  Man., 
§  1703 ;  Haller,  Prim.  Lin.  §  766,  and  Hewson's  Enq.  pt.  2.  p.  61 .  .3.  pL  4. 
Cruikshank,  p.  176,  7,  conceives  that  Hewson  was  the  first  who  described 
the  lymphatics  of  the  right  side  as  being  collected  into  one  trunk.  For  the 
figure  of  the  part,  see  Mascagni,  tab.  19,  Nos.  185,  187. 

^  See  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  Medici] 
Records  and  Researches,  p.  86  et  seq.,  where  he  shows  that  when  the  duct 
is  obstructed  either  by  mal-conformation,  or  by  a  ligature,  the  chyle  still 
finds  its  way  into  the  veins.  See  also  the  paper  of  Magendie,  in  his 
Journ.  t.  i.  p.  21. 

■*  For  the  description  and  views  of  the  thoracic  duct,  see  Haller,  Prijo. 
Lin.  ch.  25.  §  biSly ;  Op.  Min.  t.  i.  p.  586  et  seq.  tab.  11,  12 ;  and  EL  Phys. 
XXV.  1.  10.. 3;  Albinus,  Tab.  Vas.  Chylif;  Cheselden.  Anat.  pi.  26;  Portal 
in  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1770.  and  Sabatier,  pour  1786;  Ilaase,  de  Vas.  Cuds 
ei  Intest.  Abs.  tab.  ^.  and  la\>.  ^.  ^«  I. ;  there  iirc  two  valuable  treatises  on 
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The  conglobate  or  lymphatic  glands  compose  a  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  absorbent  system.  They  are  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  always  connected  with  the  lacteals  or  the 
lymphatics.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  simple,  some- 
times in  groups  or  clusters,  and  although  their  use  is  not  under- 
stood, we  may  presume  that  they  ser\'e  some  important  puri)ose, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  every  absorbent  vessel,  during  its 
course,  passing  through  one  or  more  of  these  glands  K  lliey 
are  very  numerous  in  the  mesentery  as  connected  with  the 
lacteals,  and  as  attached  to  the  lymphatics ;  there  are  large 
clusters  of  them  in  the  groin,  tlie  neck,  and  the  axilla,  as  well 
as  in  the  course  of  the  greater  lymphatic  trunks,  not  far  from 
their  termination  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  the  mammalia,  or  the  animals  which 
most  nearly  resemble  them  in  their  structure  and  functions, 
that  these  glands  are  found  so  abundantly ;  even  in  birds  they 
are  rare,  and  still  more  so  in  fishes '.     Although  we  are  not  ac- 

Soainted  with  the  nature  of  the  functions  which  is  exercised  by 
lese  glands,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  they  serve,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  the  completion  or  the  perfection  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  as  they  are  found  principally  in  the  higher 

this.oigan  in  Haller,  Disp.  Anal.  t.  i.  by  Bolius  and  by  Saltzmann ;  Klas- 
cagniy  ps.  J.  sect.  7.  art.  8.  p.  52.  and  tab.  13,  15,  19;  Sheldon,  pi.  5; 
Cniikshank,  p.  166..  176;  Magendie,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  160;  Meckel, 
Manuel,  §  1698. 

'  It  has  been  questioned  how  far  this  remark  is  literally  true ;  Hewson 
nffirms  that  he  has  injected  lymphatics,  which  have  been  unconnected  with 
any  glands ;  Enquiries,  pt.  2.  p.  44,  5 ;  and  the  same  statement  has  been 
made  by  others.  But  Mascagni,  in  his  numerous  injections,  has  never  met 
with  tms  circumstance,  and  expresses  iiimself  as  if  he  doubted  the  correct- 
■sn  of  the  observation ;  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  pt.  1.  sect.  4.  p.  25;  see  also 
Grordon's  Anot.  p.  74. 

*  The  researches  of  the  modern  anatomists  have  proved  that  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  exist  in  the  great  classes  of  tlic  mammalia,  birds,  amphibia, 
fishes,  and  insects.  Blumcnbach  observes,  that  the  heart  and  the  circu- 
.lation  of  the  blood  are  always  co-existent  with  the  absorbent  system,  and 
that  although  animals  which  are  without  red  blood  appear  to  absorb  fluids, 
yet  that  it  is  not  done  by  the  same  kind  of  vessels  as  in  animals  tliat  possess 
red  blood ;  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  253.  1  apprehend  that  the  first 
part  of  this  remark  cannot  be  considered  as  perfectly  correct,  since  they  have 
been  detected  in  the  silk- worm,  Sheldon  on  the  Absorbent  System,  pt.  1. 
p.  28;  and  the  Echinus  Marinus,  Monro  on  Fishes,  p.  125.. 8.  tab.  44. 
We  may  conceive  that  the  whole  process  of  growth  and  nutrition,  in  all  its 
parts,  depends  upon  a  species  of  absorption  even  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
animals,  although  there  are  many  considerations  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  it  consists  in  little  else  than  mere  mechanical  imbibition,  quite 
distinct  from  proper  vascular  action.  Dr.  Fleming's  account  of  the  com- 
paratire  anatomy  of  the  absorbents  may  be  perused  with  advantage,  although 
■It  roust  be  regarded  rather  as  a  popular,  than  as  a  technically  correct  view 
of  the  subject;  Zoology,  t.  i.  p.  338.  Mascagni,  speaking  of  the  classes  of 
Mnimalu  that  Dossess  a  lymphatic  system,  says,  *'  hoc  forsan  donontur  alia 
animiJia  corae  et  vasis  sanguineis  destituta,"  p.  2.  Si^  on  this  subject 
Chaussier  and  Adelon,  in  Diet.  Sc.  Med.  Art.  **  Lymphatique,"  p.  249; 
.Bieachet,  Diet,  de  MM-  t.  xiii.  p.  397;  Hews(m,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1768,  p. 
^17  e^  seq.,  and  Enq.  pi.  2.  ch.  4,  5,  6 ;  and  Owen,  in  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i, 
p.  327,  for  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  absorbenU  \i\  birds. 
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orders  of  animals.  In  those  of  an  inferior  descriptiou,  we  have 
the  vessels  without  the  glands,  while  in  those  of  a  still  lower 
order,  neither  the  vessels  nor  the  glands  can  be  detected,  so 
that  the  process  of  absorption  must  be  carried  on  by  some  more 
simple  apparatus.  There  ha^  been  the  same  kind  of  contro- 
versy respecting  the  stmctiure  of  the  conglobate,  as  of  the  con- 
glomerate glands,  whether  they  contain  cells,  or  whether  they 
consist  of  a  mere  congeries  of  vessels.  Nuck '  and  the  earlior 
anatomists  generally  maintained  the  former  opinion,  while  the 
more  recent  authors,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  incline 
to  the  latter  ^.  Hewson  informs  us  that  ^^  each  gland  is  a  con- 
geries of  tubes  consisting  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels, 
and  nerves,  connected  by  the  cellular  substance.*' '  Mascagni 
gives  an  account  of  his  o^'n  observations  on  the  glands,  when 
they  are  examined,  after  having  been  injected  with  wax  or 
glue ;  ^*  apparebit  lymphatica  .  •  .  dividi,  invicem  coire,  flecti, 
extenuari,  dilatari,  cellas  efformare,  rursiis  constringi,  mutuo 
demum  commixtione  surculorum,  praesertim  vero  ramis  in 
cellas  immissis,  indeque  inductis,  amplo  commercio  donari."  ^ 

^  Nuck  gives  us  the  results  of  liis  own  injections  in  a  simple  and  candid 
manner,  accompanied  with  rough  engravings;  C.  2.  p.  30  et  seq.  fig.  9..  12. 

'  Cruiksliank,  however,  argues  in  favour  of  the  cellular  texture,  c.  H 
and  Mr.  Abornethy  appears  to  have  clearly  proved  that  this  is  the  caie  is 
the  whale;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1796,  p.  27  et  seq. 

'  Enquiries,  v.  iii.  c.  2.  pi.  2 ;  see  also  B^clard,  add.  a  -Bichat,  p.  SII ; 
Monro  (Tert.)  Elem.  v.  i.  p.  558 ;  Werner  and  Feller,  Vas.  Lact.  and  Lymph. 
Descrip.  tab.  2 ;  they  delineate  the  gland  as  distinctly  coDBisting  of  a  sec- 
work  of  vessels,  I  cannot,  however,  but  suspect  that  the  drawine  is  some* 
what  exaggerated;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  ii.  3.  16..  27,  gives  a  very  lull  account 
of  the  structure,  situation,  and  supposed  uses  of  these  glasids ;  see  abo 
Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iii.  p.  243 .  .257 ;  Rullier,  ubi  supra,  p.  120  et  seq. ;  BieMfaci, 
ubi  supra,  p.  394.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  p.  477.  tiHI 
Sylvius '  was  the  first  who  distingiushed  these  glands  from  those  that  aie 
more  immediately  concerned  in  secretion,  and  appropriated  to  them  the 
name  of  conglobate,  while  he  styled  the  latter  conglomerate ;  these  bums 
have  been  generally  employed,  although  not  very  correct  or  appropriKe, 
For  views  of  these  glands,  see  Mascagni,  tab.  1.  fig.  8. .  12,  tab.  2.  fig.  4..& 
tab.  4.  fig.  2.  tab.  8,  16,26;  Cruikshank,  pi.  3;  Sheldon,  tab.  3,  6;  PUt*^ 
Diet.  "  Absorbents,"  1,  2,  3.  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  art.  *'  Amphibia,**  C^rckp. 
of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  96,  describes  what  he  terms  pulsating  cavities,  in  the 
lymphatic  system  of  certain  animals  of  this  class,  which  serre  to  pvopel  die 
nuids  towards  the  veins,  into  which  they  are  received.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  MiUIer,  and  hare  been  also  seen  by  Panisaca ;  somemin^  vUeh 
appears  to  be  of  an  analogous  nature,  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hall  in  the 
eeL  According  to  Dr.  A.  Thomson,  the  class  of  invertebrate  animals  hstc 
no  absorbent  system  distinct  from  the  circulatory  system,  Cyc  of  Anat.  ▼.  I 
p.  648. 

^  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  pt.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  81.     There  has  been 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  anatomical  relation  between  the 
bate  glands  and  the  nerves ;  Malpiglii  and  Nuok  thought  that  thieee 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves ;  Hewson  that  tney  have  few 
and  that  they  only  become  sensitive  when  affected  by  acute  h  " 
Enquiries,  pt.  3.  p.  52 ;  Mascagni  informs  us  that  he  never  i 
distributed  to  these  glands,  p.  30 ;  he  further  states  this  to  have  ^bean  the 
vase  with  Walter.     OoTdou  TC7iiiaxVu&  iKai  no  nerves  have  been 
accompanying  theae  vessels  •,  KxisX.  ^.  *n . 
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Sect.  2.     Office  of  the  Absorbent  System. 

The  ofRce  of  the  absorbents  is  literally  expressed  by  their 
name ;  it  consists  in  receiving  or  taking  up  certain  substances 
and  in  transporting  them  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 
The  substances  which  are  thus  taken  up,  may  be  referred  to 
two  only,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph,  the  former  being  received 
by  the  lacteals,  and  the  latter  by  the  lymphatics.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  action  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels  is  also 
essentially  different,  that  of  the  first  being  to  convey  a  fluid 
from  the  part  where  it  is  formed  into  the  blood,  in  order  that 
it  may  directly  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  latter 
serving,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  what  is  useless  or 
noxious,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  either 
be  applied  to  some  secondary  purpose  of  utility,  or  be  finally 
discharged  from  the  system. 

Although  there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals,  and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  mode  in  which  the  chyle  enters 
them,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  arc  so  dispersed  over 
the  surface  of  the  intestines,  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the 
chyle  when  it  is  presented  to  them.  By  their  contractile 
power,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  valves,  and 
probably  by  other  causes,  which  will  be  considered  presently, 
the  fluid,  when  it  has  once  entered  the  vessels,  is  necessarily 
propelled  from  their  extremities  towards  tlieir  trunks,  until  at 
length  it  arrives  at  the  thoracic  duct.  The  action  and  functions 
of  the  lymphatics  do  not  appear  to  be  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  lacteals ;  wc  have,  however,  a  still  less  distinct 
conception  of  their  extremities  and  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
receive  their  contents ;  when  the  l)rmph  has  once  entered  them, 
we  may  presume  tliat  it  is  propelled  forwards  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  chyle.  Tlicre  is,  however,  one  circum- 
stance in  which  these  two  sets  of  vessels  would  appear  to  differ 
from  each  other,  at  least  in  degree ;  that  whereas  the  lacteals 
seem  to  be  capable  of  receiving  nothing  except  chyle,  which 
they,  in  some  way  or  other,  possess  the  power  of  selecting  from 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  matter  through  which  it  is  diffused, 
and  with  very  few  exceptions,  reject  every  thing  else  that  is 
presented  to  them  ;  the  Ijrmphatics,  on  the  contrary,  possess 
the  distinguishing  property  of  taking  up,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, every  substance  that  enters  into  Uio  composition  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  extraneous  and  heterogeneous  matters  of  various 
kinos,  that  are  accidentally,  or  intentionally  placed  in  contact 
with  their  mouths.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  our  various 
fluids  and  solids,  which  are  composed  of  similar  elements,  and 
might  therefore  be  conceived  to  be  readily  convertible  into  each 
other,  but  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  the  earth  of  bones, 
and  even  of  taking  up  various  medicinal  agents  and  carrying 
them  into  the  system,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  vVift 
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same  offect  upon  llie  functions,  as  if  they  liad  been  nceired 
iuto  the  stomach. 

With  respect  to  the  thoracic  duct  we  have  no  reason  to  mp- 
pose  that  there  is  any  thing  specific  in  its  action,  or  thai,  ezcepi- 
in  its  size,  it  differs  from  the  oUier  absorbent  vessels.  Its  par- 
ticular office  appears  to  be  tliat  of  serving  as  a  reaerroir  m 
which  the  chyle  and  lymph  may  be  deposited,  for  the  pnrpoM* 
of  being  gradually  transmitted  into  the  sanguiferous  system, 
as  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  injury  would  ensue  if 
too  large  a  quantity  of  this  fluid  were  poured  into  the  reins  at 
any  onetime.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  certain  degree  of 
retardation  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system  may  be  more  completely  assimilated,  before 
they  are  mixed  with  tlie  blood,  which  could  not  have  been  so 
conveniently  effected,  without  the  intervention  of  a  receptacle 
similar  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

From  tlie  above  remarks  it  a])poars  that  we  can  have  little 
doubt  respecting  tlie  use  of  the  vascular  ]inrL  of  the  abi»OTbenl 
system,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  its  glandular  appendages. 
It  can  scarcely  indeed  appear  surprising  that  we  are  unable  to 
explain  their  use,  while  their  structure  is  slilf  involved  in  so 
nmch  obscurity,  and  yet,  cm  the  otlier  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
wc  know  so  little  of  glandular  action,  or  of  the  change  which 
it  produces  upon  the  lliiids  that  are  subjected  to  it,  that  we 
should  rather  attempt  to  elucidate  the  .sul)jei:t  by  physiological^ 
than  by  anatomical  investigaliuns.  The  must  probable  opiuions 
that  have  been  entertained  upon  the  point  are,  either  that  Uiese 
glands  are  proper  secreting  organs,  and  are  intended  to  prepare 
a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  mixed  with  the  chyle  and  lymph, 
or  that  they  ofier  a  meclKinicol  obstruction  to  the  progress  ol' 
these  bodies,  by  which  means  their  elements  are  allowed  to  act 
upon  each  other,  and  thus  to  produce  some  necessary  change 
in  Uie  nature  of  the  fluids  which  pass  through  them '.    The 

^  Kichcrund  supposes  that  the  glands  triid  tn  nssimilato  and  aiiiinalizt'  tlie 
chyle,  mid  tu  scpanite  the  heterogeneous  matters  from  it,  hut  this  opinion  ii 
entirely  conjectural,  Elem.  p.  lo3  ;  this  is  nearly  the  opinion  of  Bhinienbach, 
Inst.  Phys.  §  42o,  442.  Masca^ii  supposes  tliat  they  serve  to  detain  the 
fluid  and  to  mix  its  parts  together;  this  is  proved  hy  the  ditference  in  the 
nature  of  tlic  fluid  bi'forc  and  after  it  passes  throuizh  the  gland  ;  pt.  1.  sect. 5. 
p.  33 ;  I  do  not,  however,  perceive  that  it  is  stated  in  what  this  difference 
consists.  Magendie  vcr^'  candidly  confesses  his  ignorance  upon  tho  sulMect: 
Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  166,  201.  Hidler  supposes  that  the  functions  of  those  paiidB 
arc  more  important  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult  animtU  ;  priucifMUly*  a*  k 
would  a[)pear,  resting  his  opinion  upon  their  greater  size,  and  upon  tbnr 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  fluid  in  the  former  Ciisc ;  £1.  Phys.  ii.  S. 
25.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  during  the  growth  of  the  liody,  a  graoRT 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter  will  be  conveyed  to  the  blood  which  must  noct*s- 
sarily  pass  through  these  glands,  whatever  u.se  we  may  ascribe  to  them. 
Mascagni  agrees  with  respect  to  tlie  fact  of  their  being  larger  and  more  tur|9ii 
in  youth;  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  ps.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  33.  See  also  ChauKsier  snd 
Acielon,  ubi  supra,  p.  278;  Kullier,  in  Dirt.  Sc.  Med.  Art.  *'  IuluiJatian"i 
Meckel,  Man.  sect.  0.  c\\.  \  ;  iVdelou^  Diet,  de  Med.  ^Vrt.  **  Chylifeivt,' 
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examination  of  the  contents  of  these  vessels  docs  not  enable  us 
to  decide  this  question,  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  consider- 
atioDS,  anatomical  or  physiologica],  which  appear  to  have  much 
weight  in  directing  our  determination. 

We  must,  however,  sup])ose  that  some  important  change  is 
effected  by  their  means,  from  the  fact  mentioned  above,  that 
every  absorbent,  during  some  part  of  its  course  to  the  thoracic 
duct,  passes  through  one  or  more  of  these  glands.  But  the 
same  mode  of  reasoning  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  although 
the  absorbent  glands  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  they  arc  not  so  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  and  growth  generally,  as  it  appears  that  there  arc 
large  classes  of  animals,  which  resemble  the  mammalia  in  many 
of  their  nutritive  functions,  and  in  the  vascular  part  of  the  ab- 
florbents,  which  are  without  any  lymphatic  glands,  or  are  very 
sparingly  furnished  wiUi  them  '.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out 
any  circumstances  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  mammalia, 
which  can  assist  us  in  explaining  the  necessity  for  these  ap- 
pendages to  their  lymphatic  system. 

£ver  since  the  complete  discovery  of  the  lacteals  and  -the 
lymphatics,  it  has  been  a  general  opinion,  both  with  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  that  their  appropriate  office  was  absorption  ; 
hot  it  has  been  a  very  warmly  contested  point,  whether  this 
operation  was  exclusively  performed  by  these  vessels,  llie 
ancients,  who  were  ignorant  of  their  existence,  supposed  that 
the  process  of  absorption  and  transmission,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  had  any  definite  ideas  upon  the  subject,  was  performed 
by  the  veins ;  and  in  modem  times,  after  the  full  discovery  of 
the  extent  and  properties  of  the  lymphatic  system,  it  was  still 
aoppoaed,  that  the  veins  assisted  in  the  process,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  were  the  principal  agents.  This  was  almost  the 
universal  opinion  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  \  and  is 
the  doctrine  which  was  strenuously  maintained  both  by  Boer- 
haave'  and  by  Haller\ 

and  "  L3rmphatiquc  (Physiologie)*';  Desgencttes,  Journ.  M^d.  t.  xc.  p.  322 
ct  •«». 

'  Kumenbach's  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  ch.  xiii.  p.  256. 

*  It  would  appear  that  Malpighi  conjectured  that  the  lymphatics  originated 
from  the  gUnds ;  De  Struct.  Gland,  p.  3.  Nuck,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
mits of  some  of  his  injections,  was  led  to  think  that  they  were  immediately 
comiected  with  the  blood- vesseb,  Adenographia,  ch.  4 ;  and  this  opinion 
was  after  that  time  very  generally  embraced.  Monro  (Sec.)  in  his  treatise,  de 
Venis  Lymph.  Valv.  p.  14.  .21,  gives  a  most  ample  list  of  references  to  the 
anthors  who  adopted  tliis  opinion,  including,  indeed,  almost  all  the  anatomists 
of  eminence  previous  to  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

•  Praelect.  §  103.  t.  i.  p.  234 ;  also  §  247  et  seq.  t.  ii.  p.  303. 

^  In  note  1  to  §  106  of  Boer.  Pnelect.  t.  i.  p.  241,  he  gives  a  statement  of 
the  qnestion,  and  a  list  of  the  authors  who  have  defended  the  doctrine  of 
▼enous  absorption;  see  also  note  1  to  §  245.  t  ii.  p.  197,  and  EI.  Phys.  ii. 
1.  S8.  Bfagendie  enumerates  Ruysch,  Boerhaave,  Meckel,  Swammcrdam, 
and  Haller,  as  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  this  doctrine ;  Physiol,  t.  ii. 
p.  238.   See  also  Walter,  sur  la  Resorption,  Nouv.  Mem.  Beil.  pout  \1^,  1 . 
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The  arguments  which  were  employed  by  these  cliBiingiushed 
physiologists,  us  well  as  by  the  other  anatomists  who  had 
preceded  them,  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  classes :  the  &nl, 
and  indeed  those  on  which  they  were  disposed  to  place 
most  confidence,  were  the  results  of  experiments,  which 
seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  injections  of  various  kinds  were 
capable  of  passing  from  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  other,  thus 
indicating  that  there  existed  a  natural  and  direct  commuDica- 
tion  between  them.  The  most  skilful  anatomists  of  that  period 
generally  admitted  this  to  be  the  case;  and  I  do  not  find  that 
the  correctness,  either  of  the  experiments  or  of  the  deduction 
from  them  was  ever  called  in  question' .  The  other  aeries  of 
arguments,  which,  although  indirect,  were  supposed  to  be  of 
great  force,  was  derived  from  the  anatomical  fact,  that  in  maoy 
parts  of  the  human  body,  where  the  effects  of  absorption  an 
sufficiently  obvious,  no  lymphatics  had  been  detected,  and  still 
farther,  that  there  are  large  classes  of  animals,  and  those  pos» 
scssed  of  an  organization  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
mammalia,  where  the  absorbent  system  appears  to  be  wanting. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  seemed  that  we  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  absorption  was  effected  by  the  veins, 
and  if  it  were  so  in  one  case,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  extend- 
ing it  to  the  rest,  especially  so  far  as  related  to  other  parts  of 
the  same  animal. 

The  doctrine  of  venous  absorption  was  first  formally  atUifkri 
by  William  Hunter  and  Monro  (Sec),  who  seem,  nearly  about 
the  same  period,  to  have  entered  upon  the  regular  investigaliaD 
of  tlie  subject'.     With  respect  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  that 


§  15  et  seq.  Hoffman  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
decidedly  maintains  the  opinion  tliat  absorption  is  exclusively  carried  m  by 
the  lymphatics  ;  Med.  Rat.  Lib.  1.  sect.  2.  ch.  3.  Some  of  the  most  direct 
experiments  in  favour  of  venous  absorption  are  those  of  Kaaw  Boerhaavc, 
who  informs  us  that  fluids  injected  into  the  intestines,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, were  afterwards  detected  in  the  mesenteric  veins  ;  Dc  Perspir.  1 4S9. 
p.  202,  3 ;  but  the  experiments  are  related  very  briefly,  and  in  so  general  ■ 
way  as  not  to  admit  of  our  placing  mucli  confidence  in  them. 

'  Another  class  of  experiments  consisted  in  passing  ligatures  round  tht 
thoracic  duct,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to  the  passage  of  the  chyle,  yet 
still  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  did  not  appear  to  be  interrupted ;  and  the  nme 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  various  cases  of  natural  obstractica  of 
the  duct,  or  by  certain  malformations  of  the  part,  where  it  was  either  defee- 
tive  or  did  not  convey  its  contents  into  the  veins. 

*  It  is  a  painful,  yet  necessary  task,  which  is  imposed  upon  the  histoiuaiof 
science,  to  notice  those  personal  controversies  which  occasionany  take  place, 
and  which  frequently  originate  in  the  right  to  certain  discoTeriet.  Few  have 
been  more  acrimonious  tnan  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  the  re^MCtiYt 
claims  of  the  two  parties  may  be  found  in  Wm.  Hunter's  Med.  CSom.  and  in 
Monro's  Observations  Anat.  and  Phys..  and  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  TreatiM 
on  the  Brain.  I  believe  I  may  assert,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  great  m^onlj 
of  the  men  of  science  were  in  favour  of  the  former.  Monro,  in  his  Inaugiml 
Dissertation,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1755,  p.  25,  and  still  more  expfidihr 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lymphatics,  published  at  Berlin  in  1757,  c.  19.  pu55^ 
dearly  states  \ua  doctime  lev^^xis^  the  non-absorption  of  die  Tains;  bit 
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bad  been  employed  by  their  predecessors^  they  ondeaToured,  by 
carefully  repeating  the  experiments,  and  by  observing  attentively 
every  circumstance  connected  with  tliem,  to  show  that  where 
injections  had  passed  between  the  veins  and  the  absorbents, 
some  rupture  or  extravasation  had  taken  place,  and  that  when 
the  process  was  performed  viith  proper  care,  and  the  necessary 
allowance  made  for  unavoidable  accidents,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  sanguiferous  and  absorbent  systems  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated'. They  afterwards  examined,  with  much  assiduity, 
the  various  parts  of  the  body,  where  absorbents  had  not  been 
previously  detected,  and  they  were  successful  in  discovering 
them  in  so  many  new  situations,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  fair 
inference,  that  every  part  is  provided  with  a  proper  absorbing 
apparatus,  although  the  peculiar  texture  and  appearance  of  the 
vessels  rendered  tliem  difficult  to  be  demonstrated '.    Tliey  were 

there  appears  ample  testimony  to  prove,  that  Wm.  Hunter  had,  for  some 
years  previously,  publicly  taught  the  same  doctrine  in  his  lectures,  in  the  most 
dedflive  and  unequivocal  manner.  It  was  a  very  natural,  and  even  a  very 
landable  feeling  in  the  present  Professor  Monro,  to  decline  entering  into  the 
merits  of  a  discussion  in  which  his  father's  character  was  involved,  but  cer- 
tainly, as  he  thought  proper  to  reprint  Black's  letter  to  his  father,  Elem.  v.  ii. 
p.  459,  justice  demanded  that  he  should  likewise  have  inserted  the  two  whicli 
the  same  eminent  philosopher  subsequently  wrote  to  Wm.  Hunter ;  Med. 
Com.  p.  22.  .5.  Although  the  connexion  of  Dr.  Baillie  with  the  Himtors 
might  render  him  a  suspicious  evidence,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  his  tlioroiigh 
koowledge  of  the  point  in  discussion,  as  well  as  his  well-known  candour  oud 
impartiabty,  must  render  his  testimony  of  considerable  value.  After  speaking 
of  Wm.  Hunter's  investigations.  Dr.  Baillie  remarks ;  **  This  discovery  has 
been  claimed  b^  a  celebrated  professor  of  anatomy  in  Edinburgh ;  bat  I  shall 
avoid  entering  mto  the  dispute.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  Dr.  Hunter  taught 
this  doctrine  in  the  year  1747.  six  years  before  the  professor  declares  himself 
to  have  made  the  discovery.  Dr.  Hunter  has,  therefore,  an  undoubted  claim 
to  priority,  whatever  praise  may  belong  to  any  other  person  for  having  made 
the  same  discovery  witliout  assistance." 

*  Although  the  correctness  of  their  experiments  is  generally  admitted,  yet 
the  researcnes  of  some  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  modern  anatomists  seem 
to  indicate  that  occasional  communications  exist  between  some  of  the  lym" 
phatics  and  the  contiguous  veins  :  but  tliis  is  a  different  kind  of  relation  irom 
that  which  was  contemplated  by  the  older  anatomists,  and  would  appear  to 
be  much  less  uniform  and  extensive.  Tlu's  point  is  fully  discussed  by 
Fohmann,  in  his  late  work,  "  Sur  Ic  commun.  des  vaiss.  Lymph,  avec  les 
▼eins."  Lippi,  in  his  **  Illustr.  fisiol,"  had  given  an  account  of  a  series  of 
observations,  tending  to  prove  the  direct  connexion  between  the  sanguiferous 
and  the  absorbent  systems,  but  these  are  supposed  by  Fohmann  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  observations  of  Fohmann  have  been  confirmed  by  Louth,  in  his 
*'  Esiai  sur  les  vaisseaux  Lympli."  See  also  the  remarks  of  Antomarchi, 
Ann.  Sc  Nat.  t  xviii.  p.  108,  9.  Panizza  of  Pavia  also  opposes  the  doctrine 
of  Lippi ;  Osserv.  c.  3,  5.  Mr.  Kiernan,  in  his  elaborate  researches  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  liver,  remarks  that  the  doctrine  of  Lippi  lias  been  **  satisfac- 
torily confuted"  by  Panizza;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  729.  See  also  Dr. 
Graves's  Lecture  on  the  lymphatic  System  ;  and  Elliotson'sPhysioLp.  128,  9. 

^  See  Cniikshank  on  the  absorbent  system,  Introd.  for  an  account  of  Wm. 
Hunter's  researches  on  the  subject ;  Monro  states  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion in  his  Dissert,  de  Sem.  et  Test.,  inserted  in  Smellie's  Thes.  t.  ii„  and  in 
his  treatise,  de  Yen.  Lymph.  Valv.  p.  103. 
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ably  seconde'l  in  their  labour  by  various  atiatomiste,  botb  in  ihis 
country  and  on  the  continent,  who  extended  their  obscTvatious 
to  other  classes  of  animals,  and  discovered  an  absorbent  system 
in  many  of  them,  where  it  had  not  been  previonsly  suspected. 
Among  those  who  were  the  most  successful  in  this  depairlment 
we  may  class  Hewson,  who  shared  with  Monro  the  merit  oi 
having  first  obser^'ed  the  absorbents  in  fishes,  and  Mascagni, 
Sheldon,  and  Cruikshank  \ 

In  addition  to  these  investigations,  which  must  be  considered 
as  principally  intended  to  counteract  the  arg^iments  employed  by 
preceding  anatomists,  the  main  scope  of  which  was  to  show, 
that  tbe  structure  of  the  body  did  not  render  it  necessary  for  os 
to  have  recourse  to  venous  absorption,  experiments  were  per- 
formed for  the  direct  purpose  of  proving  that  the  veins  axe  inca- 
pable  of  performing  this  fimction.  Some  of  the  first  and  most 
decisive  of  these  were  executed  by  J.  Hunter.  They  consisted 
in  filling  portions  of  the  small  intestines  with  milk,  or  some 
similar  kind  of  fluid,  and  retaining  it  there  so  as  to  produce  a 
degree  of  distention  of  the  part,  and  afterwards  examining 
whether  any  of  the  fluid  that  was  employed  had  entered  the 
veins  of  the  intestines.  This  was  said  in  no  instance  to  have 
occiured,  and  hence  it  was  argued,  that  as  venous  absorption  did 
not  take  place,  under  circumstances  which  seemed  fiskvonTable  to 
its  action,  the  veins  were  not  possessed  of  this  power ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments of  tliis  description,  which  were,  firom  time  to  time,  laid 
before  the  public,  and  firom  various  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical considerations,  all  of  which  appeared  to  concur  in  coDfirm* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  absorption  being  exclusively  performed  by 
the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  old  opinion  w^as  daily  losing 
ground,  until  at  length  the  modem  doctrine  seemed  to  be  fiilly 
established,  in  so  much  that  there  was  perhaps  no  hypothesis  in 
the  whole  range  of  physiological  science,  which  appeared  to 
rest  on  a  firmer  foundation,  than  that  of  the  non-absorption  of 
the  veins  *. 

^  The  controversy  which  took  place  between  Monro  (Sec.)  and  Hewson, 
respecting  the  priority  of  discovety  on  this  point,  was  no  less  acrimonious  thin 
the  one  mentioned  above  between  Monro  and  Hunter ;  see  Hewson's  En- 
quiries, App.  to  the  1st.  vol.  We  may  presume  that  the  general  sentimeot  in 
this  case  was  in  favour  of  Hewson,  as  the  Royal  Society  presented  him  with 
the  Copley  medal  in  1 769,  for  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  thej 
would  scarcely  have  done,  had  they  not  supposed  them  to  be  oripnaL 
Hewson's  communications  to  ttie  Royal  Society  are  in  tlieir  volumes  for  1768, 
p.  217  et  seq.,  containing  a  paper  on  tlic  lymphatics  of  birds,  in  which  be 
mentions  that  he  had  also  discovered  these  vessels  in  a  turtle  and  in  fisbe«; 
and  for  1769,  in  which  we  have  two  papers,  the  first  on  the  lymphatics  in  a 
turtle,  p.  198  et  seq.,  and  the  second  in  hshes,  p.  204  et  seq. 

*  The  experiments  arc  related  in  Mod.  C!omment.  c.  5.  p.  42.  .8.  Croft- 
shank  gives  an  abstract  of  them  in  c.  5.  p.  21  et  seq. ;  he  remarks,  '*  these 
experiments  appear  to  me  perfectly  conclusive." 

*  We  have  a  very  judicious  summary  of  the  opinions  that  had  been  suc- 
cessively adopted  ou  t\\e  s\i\)^ecX.  o^  NeTVQ>>&  «!b%Q(^tion,  given  us  by  MaMSgnit 
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It  affords  us^  however,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncer- 
loiutj  of  all  human  knowlexlge,  and  the  mutability  of  all  opi- 
nions, even  those  that  seem  to  be  founded  upon  the  most  direct 
and  unequivocal  evidence,  that  shortly  after  this  unity  of  senti- 
ment had  taken  place  among  physiologists,  and  when  the  con- 
troversy had  ceased,  or  when  the  only  subject  of  discussion  was 
to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  different  anatomists  had  contri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine,  it  was  again  called 
in  question  by  one  of  the  first  authorities  of  the  age ;  direct 
experiments  were  adduced,  tliat  bore  the  marks  of  great  inge- 
nuity in  their  contrivance,  and  accuracy  in  Uieir  execution,  the 
results  of  which  were  perhaps  at  least  as  decisive  in  favour  of 
venous  absorption,  as  the  former  had  been  in  support  of  the 
opposite  doctrine.  The  labours  of  Magendie  on  this  subject,  to 
which  this  observation  refers,  come  to  us  in  such  a  form,  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  attention,  and  although  on  all  topics 
connected  ^'ith  the  animal  oeconomy,  where  we  are  principally 
to  dqpend  upon  experiments  performed  on  living  animals,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  forming  our  judgment,  yet 
it  is  in  a  great  measure,  upon  such  facts,  when  fully  established, 
aiKl  clearly  developed,  that  our  ultimate  conclusions  must  be 
founded. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  Hunters  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  position,  that  the  process  of  absorption  was  exclusively 
earned  on  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  were  derived  partly  from 
general  considerations,  connected  with  the  analogies  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  ccconomy,  and  partly  from  experiments  per- 
formed for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  their  hypothesis.  Of 
these  latter  an  account  has  been  given  above,  and  I  shall  only 
further  refer  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  they 
were  conceived  to  be  so  couvhicing  and  so  perfectly  satisfactory, 
that  they  were  generally  acquiesced  in  by  anatomists  and  phy- 
siologists, almost  without  a  single  exception. 
.  The  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  were  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  exclusive  function  of  the  lymphatics,  were 
principally  two ;  iu  the  first  place,  the  analogy  which  they  bore 
to  the  lacteals,  in  their  physical  properties,  their  anatomical 
structure,  and  their  destination  ;  and  as  it  was  admitted  that  ab- 
sorption was  the  appropriate  office  of  the  lacteals,  so  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  same  office  must  be  perfonncd  by  the  lympha- 
tics. In  the  second  place,  a  variety  of  facts  were  adduced,  in 
order  to  show  tliat  when  the  system  became  affected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  any  noxious  substance  into  the  circulation,  a  mor- 

in  Part  1.  Sect  2  and  3,  of  his  great  work.  He  coDsidered  the  doctrine  of 
aibsorption  being  exclusively  performed  by  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  as  firmly 
established.  See  also  Rullier,  ubi  supru,  p.  136  et  seq.  The  doctrine  of 
venous  absorbents  was,  however,  still  maintained  by  many  intelligent  anato- 
tnists,  especially  by  the  high  authority  of  Meckel,  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Fin. 
Vcn.  et  Vas.  Lymph."  and  of  Walter,  "Sur  la  Resorption;"  see  particularly 
the  genera]  conclusion,  g  92. 
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bid  state  of  the  lymphatics  might  be  traced  from  the  part  lAere 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  along  their  trunks,  towards  the  thoracic 
duct;  thus  proving  both  that  some  injurioas  substance  had 
been  receivea,  and  that  it  had  been  conveyed  by  these  vessels. 
It  was  then  argued,  that  if  these  vessels  possess  the  power  of 
absoi-ption  in  certain  cases,  and  if  we  know  of  no  other  function 
which  they  perform,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole  business 
of  absorption  is  carried  on  by  them. 

The  force  of  the  analogical  argument  appears  to  be  still  ad- 
mitted ;  it  is  therefore  upon  the  experiments  that  have  been 
lately  performed,  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  principallj  found* 
ed ;  it  will  consequently  be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  how  fiur 
they  are  so  direct,  as  decisively  to  prove  the  point  in  discussioD; 
or  whether  they  are  more  to  be  regarded,  as  tending  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  experiments  that  were  formerly  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  contrary  doctrine.     We  shall  find  upon  inquify  Hat 
they  bear  upon  both  these  positions ;  and  among  those  which 
must  be  classed  under  the  first  denomination,  there  is  one 
which  is  detailed  by  Magendie,  as  performed  by  hinuelfy  in  eon- 
junction  with  Delille,  which  seems  to  be  so  well  contrived,  and 
the  results  of  which,  as  related  by  the  author,  are  so  uneqairo- 
cal,  that  it  would  almost  appear  sufficient  singly  to  substantiate 
the  h}rpothesis  '.    The  experiment  consisted  in  dividing  all  the 
parts  of  one  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  a  dog,  except  the  sr- 
tcry  and  the  vein,  the  former  being  left  entire  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  the  life  of  the  limb.     A  quantity  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, the  Upas  tiute,  was  then  applied  to  the  foot,  when,  in 
the  short  space  of  four  minutes,  its  efiects  were  rendered  visible 
upon  the  functions  of  the  animal,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  proved 
fetal.    In  this  case  it  was  supposed  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
ceivable communication,  by  which  the  substance  could  be  eon- 
vcyed  from  the  extremity  to  the  central  parts  of  the  system,  ex- 
cept the  vein ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  seemed  to  follow  irre- 
sistibly, that  the  vein  was,  in  this  case,  the  absorbing  vessd. 
In  order  to  render  the  result  still  more  unexceptionable,  a  second 
experiment  was  tried,  in  which  small  leaden  tubes  were  intro- 
duced into  the  artery,  and  the  vein ;  and,  after  being  secured  in 
their  places  by  ligatures,  the  vessels  themselves  were  completely 
divided,  so  that  the  two  streams  of  the  arterial  and  venous  Uood 
respectively,  were  now  the  only  channel  of  communication  be- 
.  twean  the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
yet,  under  these  circumstances,  the  poison  produced  the  same 
effect  as  in  the  former  case.     It  will  be  unnecessary  to  adduce 
any  more  experiments  of  this  description ;  for  the  object  was  so 
clearly  defined,  and  the  result  so  unequivocal,  that  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  there  could  be  no  room  for  otgedioa, 
except  such  as  might  depend  upon  the  want  of  skill  or  aocmacy 
in  the  operator,  or  upon  certain  causes  which  always  interfere 

^  Journ.  r\\y&vo\.  I.  \.  \^.  '23  et  seq. ;  Elem.  t.  ii.  p.  188.  .5. 
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with  experiments  upon  the  living  body,  but  to  which  tlie  one  in 
question  does  not  appear  to  be  ])articularly  obnoxious  '. 

And  with  respect  to  the  other  descripLion  of  experiments, 
those  which  were  performed  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting,  or 
invalidating,  the  statements  which  iiad  been  brought  forwards 
by  J.  Hunter,  we  have  equally  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
modem  doctrine.  We  are  told  tliat  experiments,  similar  to  those 
of  Hunter,  have  been  made  by  Flaudrin,  but  with  contrary  re- 
sults ;  and  that  Flandrin's  experiments  were  repeated  by  Magen- 
die,  and  found  to  be  correct  *.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  op- 
posing testimony  of  men,  both  of  them  eminent  for  their  general 
science,  and  especially  for  their  address  in  experimental  re- 
searches. If  they  both  stood  upon  equal  ground,  we  might  fairly 
estimate  the  authority  of  Hunter  as  equal  to  that  of  his  oppo- 
2ient :  but  when  wc  reflect  upon  the  advantage  which,  from  va- 
rious causes,  accrues  to  every  succeeding  experimentalist^  over 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  the  balance  of  opinion  must 

.  necessarily  incline  to  the  latter.  In  this  case,  moreover,  wc  are 
■iofonned  that  Uie  experiments  of  Magendie,  and  his  friends,  were 
considerably  more  numerous  than  those  of  Hunter ;  and  I  may 
ikriher  observe,  that  receiving  each  of  them  as  they  are  given 
to  us  by  their  respective  authors,  and  supposing  that  we  may 
repose  with  equal  confidence  upon  their  correctness,  the  latter 
would  appear  to  have  the  advantage,  not  mere]}'  in  their  greater 
number,  but  likewise  in  the  mode  in  which  they  were  performed. 
I  do  not,  however,  feel  disposed  to  assent  to  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  absor])tion,  merely  upon  the  faith  of  experiments,  until 
ihey  have  been  further  repeated,  and  diversified ;  but,  in  the 

'  mean  time,  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  venous  absorption 
i&  neitlior  impossible,  nor,  perhaps,  antecedently  improbable; 
and  that  witli  the  evidence  which  we  now  have  in  its  ravour,  we 

1  There  isi  indeed,  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  experiment,  which 
seems  to  require  further  explanation,  or  in  which  the  expression  employed  is 
somewhat  ambiguous.  In  speaking  of  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  was 
applied,  M.  Mngendie  says,  that  it  was  *'enfonc^  dans-la  patte**  of  the  dogs; 
now  if  this  implies  that  a  wound  was  made  in  the  part,  into  which  the  sub- 
stance was  inserted,  it  may  be  conceived  tliat  a  portion  of  it  would  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  introduced  into  the  veins,  and  carried  directly  to  the  heart. 

.  This,  however,  it  is  evident,  would  not  be  a  case  of  absorption,  but  simply 
of  the  power  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  uniting  with  the  blood,  and  stiU 
retaining  their  specific  properties.    Various  facts,  both  medical  and  physiolo- 

■  gical,  prove  the  extent  and  frequency  of  this  occurrt»nce;  among  others  I  may 
refer  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Key,  in  Med.  Cliir.  Tr.  y.  xviii.  p. 

^  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  181  et  seq. ;  Joum.  Med.  t.  Ixxxv.  p.  372,  et  seq. ;  t. 
Ixxxvii.  p.  221  et  seq. ;  and  t.  ex.  p.  73  et  seq.  In  tokmg  a  view  of  the 
controversy,  respecting  the  absorbing  power  of  the  veins,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  tegard  it,  as  little  as  possible,  as  a  mere  question  of  authority.  I  would 
not»  therefore,  assert  that  I  conceive  the  experiments  of  Magendie  to  be,  in 
themselves,  superior  to  those  of  Hunter;  but  as  they  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  numerous,  and  are  of  later  date,  we  may  sup[)ose  them  to  be  entitled  to 
more  confidence. 
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eati  admit  cf  no  physiological  hypothesis^  or  train  -of  reaiontn^ 
wiiich  necessarily  in  vol  ve8  its  noTKexicitence  ^  :  • 

But,  whatever  conclusion  we  maybe  induced  to  fiorm  t^«^ 
spectingthe  office  of  the  veius^  or  the  share  which  they  pomsril 
in  absorption,  it  appears  a  well-established  principle,  that  tfie 
only  nse  of  the  laetcals  and  the  lymphatics  is  to  aDscvb  certain 
substances  that  are  presented  to  their  orifices;  it  will  now 

1  A  summary  of  the  experiments  and  arguments  of  Magendie,  in  fiiTour  of 
Uie  doctrine  of  venous  absorption,  are  contained  in  his  Memoir  "  Sur  les  Or- 
ganes  de  TAbsorption ;"  Journ.  Physiol,  t.  L  p.  18  et  seq.,  an  abstiaet  of 
which  is  given  in  his  £l^m.  Phys.  t.  ii.  p.  238.  .243.     He  concludes  his  ob- 
9«rvationB  with  the  three  following  posititHis:     *'  1.  It  is  certain  that  the 
ehyliferous  vessels  (lacteals)  absorb  chyle.     2«  It  is  doubtful  whether  they 
absorb  any  thing  else.   3.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  posses* 
the  power  of  absorption,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  veins  have  this  power." 
}JL  S^galas  performed  a  series  of  experiments,  which  may  be  considered  as 
tke  reverse  of  those  of  M.  Magendie ;  he  divided  the  blood- vessels  of  a  por- 
tkn  of  the  intestine  and  lefl  the  lacteals,  when  he  found  that  no  absorption 
took  place ;  Mogendie's  Jour.  t.  ii.  p.  1 17  et  seq. ;  hence  he  concluded  that 
the  lacteals  do  not  possess  the  power  of  absorption.     The  same  conduflisa^ 
90  far  as  respects  the  mesenteric  absorbents,  is  the  direct  inference  from  the 
late  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  of  which  an  aceount  wiO  bs 
given  below.     Bichat  states  the  arguments  that  have  been  ui^ged  against  ve- 
nous absorption,  and  admits  their  force ;  yet  he  is  not  disposed  to  decide 
agninat  tlie  doctrine ;  Anat.  Gen.  ^'  Syst.  Absorb."  t.  ii.  p«  104,  5.    His  con^ 
mtentator,  Beclard,  embraces  the  opinion  more  decidedly,  p.  130.  One  c^tfae 
most  intelligent  defenders  of  the  doctrine,  among  the  contemporaries  of  Hnn- 
ter>  was  Meckel ;  see  his  treatise,  Dc  Fin.  Yen.  ac  Vas.  Lympfa.»  written  in 
^772.     We  have  a  fair  view  of  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it  stood  betweca 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  in  tlie  Edinburgh  System  of  Anatomy,  v.  iiL  pt.  C 
seqt.  8.  §  2.  p.  236.  .245.    See  also  some  sensible  observations  in  Hewaon's 
£aq.  v.  i.  c.  9.     It  appears,  both  from  his  work  and  from  Monro's,  that  the 
result  of  injections  was  the  principal  argument  employed  at  that  time  to  prove 
absorption  by  the  veins,  an  argument  which  Would  1^  most  satia&ctory,  ooidd 
we  prove  that  no  rupture  or  extravasation  liad  taken  place :  but  in  comsw 
quence  of  the  perpetual  liability  to  such  accidents,  it  must  be  r^arded  at  af 
4  very  equivocal  nature.     The  analogy  of  the  lymphatics  witli  the  ladeab* 
and  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  deleterious  substances,  are  the  prooft  oe 
which  Hewson  principally  rests  his  opinion.     This  circumstance  is  alae  in^* 
sisted  upon  by  Cruiksnank,  wlio  remarks,  that  in  the  absorption  of  p^Htrnw, 
it  is  tlie  lympliatics,  and  not  the  veins,  tliat  are  inflamed ;  On  the  abaorihent 
system,  p.  28.    A  remark  of  tlie  some  kind  is  made  by  Mr.  fieU(  Anat.  v.  iv. 
p.  303  ;  he  says,  indeed,  that  the  veins  do  occasionally  become  inflamed,  but 
tliat  they  are  much  less  liable  to  inflammation  tlian  the  lympliatica.     It  has 
been  urged,  as  a  proof  of  absorption  being  carried  on  by  the  lymphatics,  that 
tins  process  continues  for  a  considerable  time  afler  the  circulation  hasceaaed. 
JBioliat  limits  tliis  period  to  two  hours ;  ubi  supra,  L  ii.  p.  1 18  ;  but  it  is  Biip> 
pofied  by  many  anatomists  to  remain  for  a  considerably  greater  length  of  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  although  Magendie  conceives  that  the  lac* 
teals  have  the  power  of  absorbing  chyle,  and  probably  are  the  principsd  ^ents 
in  this  operation,  yet  he  performed  a  series  of  experiments,  in  coi^UDCtioa 
with  DeUUe,  the  results  of  which  convinced  him  that  the  mesenteric  veias 
also  possess  this  power ;  see  Journ.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  23  et  seq. ;  also  Elea. 
Fhy^iol.  t.  ii.  p.  183.  .5,      The  experiment  consisted  in  detachine  a  portioe 
of  the  small  intestines  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  canals  in  Svidina  di 
its  lacteals  and  its  blood-vessels,  except  one  artery  and  one  vein ;  «  docte* 
rious  fluid  was  then  injected  into  the  divided  intestine,  and  after  a 
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U;|b»refore»  Temam  for  us  to  inquire,  wbai  is  Uie  distinctive  Ainc* 
tion  of  each  of  these  systems  of  vessels,  or  what  is  the  nature 
of  :tho  substance  which  they  each  of  them  respectively  absorb  i 
Wkh  nt^gard  to  the  lacteals,  the  question  is  easily  answered ; 
the  only  substance  which  they  are  destined  to  receive,  is  the 
chyle ;  and  they  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  vessels  for  con- 
veying this  substance  frum  the  intestines,  where  it  is  produced, 
to  the  thoracic  duct'.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  tlie  lac- 
interval,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  manifested  in  the  system.  Without 
intcmding  to  throw  the  least  reflection  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  narrator  or  the 
skill  of  the  experimentalist,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  I  conceive,  in  so 
complicated  an  operation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guard  against  various 
squfces  of  inaccuracy,  that  would  essentially  interfere  with  the  inference  that 
we  inu»t  draw  from  the  experiment. 

>  It  19  not  intended,  by  this  observation,  to  deny  absolutely  that  extra- 
neous substances  arc  never,  under  extraordinary'  circumstances,  admitted 
into  the  lacteab.  The  earlier  experimental  physiologists  generally  agreed, 
that  colouring  substances  might  be  detected  in  the  chyle ;  this  was  especially 
the  caice  uith  Lister  and  Musgrave's  experiments  on  indigo;  PhiL  Trans,  for 
L683,  No.  143.  p.  G;  and  for  1701,  No.  270.  p.  819.  No.  275.  p.  996$  also 
Lowthorp's  Abnd.  v.  iii.  p.  101 .  .5,  and  La  Motte*s  Abrid.2.par.ch.  4.  p.  75, 6; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  their  results  were  confirmetl  by  Holler ;  who 
informs  us,  that  ho  repeated  the  exi)erinients  with  success ;  El.  Phys.  xxiv, 
2..  d.  This  is  also  stated  as  the  result  of  J.  Hunter's  experiments,  Med;  Com- 
ment, p.  44  et  seq. ;  and  Cruikshank  assents  to  the  opinion  ;  on  the  Absc>rb« 
ents,  c.  B.  But  it  is  generally  agreed  tliat  the  power  of  these  vessels  in  ad- 
mitting tlie  introduction  of  extraneous  substances  is  very  limited ;  and  the 
late  experiments  of  Magendie,  Flandrin,  and  Dupuytren,  tend  to  show,  that 
ercfi  this  very  limited  power  does  not  exist ;  see  Pliysiol.  t.  ii.  p.  168,  9; 
whew  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  direct  experiment,  that  wlien  alcohol, 
CBmpbor»  &c.  are  mixed  with  the  food,  the  sensible  properties  of  these  sub- 
stances are  detected  in  the  blood,  but  never  in  the  chyle.  These  experi- 
inentSa  1  may  oluierve,  are  directly  opposed  to  those  of  Hunter;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  informed,  that  they  agree  with  the  results  which  had 
been  obtained  by  Hall^  ;  see  Fourcroy,  Syst.  v.  x.  p.  91.  We  have  also  a 
similar  kind  of  experiment  stated  in  a  general  way,  in  the  Edinburgh  Med. 
Journ.  ▼.  six.  p.  154,  5  ;  where  a  quantity  of  starch  and  indigo  was  confined 
IB  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  when  it  was  foimd  upon  examination,  that  none 
of  it  had  entered  the  lacteals.  We  have,  also,  a  very  elaborate  train  of  ex*- 
psritnents  by  the  active  and  intelligent  physiologists,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 
which  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  attention  to  eveiy  circum- 
stance that  might  affect  their  accuracy,  the  results  of  which  confirm  the  con- 
clusions of  Magendie.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  whether  any  direct 
communication  exists  between  the  digestive  organs  and  the  blood-vessels,  ex- 
cept through  the  route  of  the  lacteals,  and  the  thoracic  duct.  The  experi- 
ments consisted  in  mixing  witli  the  food  of  certain  animals,  various  odorous, 
colouring,  and  saline  substances,  which  miglit  bpccisily  detected  by  theirsonsible 
fir  chemical  properties,  and  in  comparing,  iif^er  a  proper  interval  of  time,  the 
stateof  the  chyle  with  that  of  the  bl<MHl  in  the  various  mesenteric  veins. 
The  odorous  substances  employed  were  camplior,  musk,  alcohol,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  assafcetida ;  these  were  gi^nerally  found  to  be  retained  in  the 
svstem,  so  as  to  be  detected  in  venous  blood,  and  in  the  urine,  but  not  in 
the  chyle.  The  colouring  matters  were  sup-green,  gamboge,  madder,  rhu- 
barb, alkanet,  and  litmus ;  these  appeared,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  carried 
off  without  being  absorbed  ;  while  the  salts,  viz.  potash,  sulphuro-prussiate 
of  potash,  muriate  of  barytes,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  acetate  of 
lead  and  of  mercury,  and  prussiate  of  mercury,  were  less  uniform  in  their 
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teals  as  iho  immediate  agents  in  nutrition,  by  which  the  matter, 
after  being  duly  elaborateil  in  the  digestive  organs,  is  transmit- 
ted to  tlie  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  being  assimilated  to  this 
fluid,  and  finally  employed  in  repairing  the  waste  that  is  neces- 
sarily occasioned  by  the  separation  of  the  various  secretions. 

With  respect  to  the  lymphatics,  although  it  would  appear 
that  they,  at  all  times,  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the 
transparent  fluid,  firom  which  their  name  is  derived,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  contents  are  of  a  more  miscella- 
neous nature  than  those  of  the  lacteals.  If  we  adopt  the  Hun- 
tfirian  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  that  all  the  constituents  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  substances,  which  are 
either  intentionally  or  accidentally  placed  in  contact  with  the 
extremities  of  the  lymphatics,  are  capable  of  entering  into 
them,  and  of  being  conveyed  along  tliem  to  the  thoracic  doct 
And  if  we  embrace  the  opinion  of  Magendie,  that  the  function 
of  absorption  is  divided  between  the  lymphatics  and  the  veins, 
or  even  principally  carried  on  by  the  latter,  there  are  many 
morbid  phenomena,  which  seem  to  prove  that  extraneous  bo- 
dies of  various  kinds  are  capable  of  passing  along  them'.   How 

course.  A  considerable  portion  of  them  seemed  to  be  rejected*  while  many 
of  them  were  found  in  the  urine,  several  in  the  venous  blood,  and  a  very  few 
only  in  the  chyle.  Hence  the  autliors  conclude,  that  the  odorous  and  coloar- 
ing  substances  never  pass  into  the  lacteals,  and  tliat  saline  bodies  do  to 
occasionally  only,  or  perhaps  incidentally  ;  the  whole  of  them  are,  however. 
found  in  the  secretions,  and  they  must,  therefore,  have  entered  into  the 
circulation  by  some  other  cliannel  than  the  lacteals ;  £din.  Med.  Jouro. 
Y.  xvii.  p.  455  et  seq. 

I  It  is  obvious  that,  upon  the  liypothesis  of  Magendie,  this  variatioD  wiO 
nut  take  place  in  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics,  or  at  least  in  a  much 
less  degree.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  properties  of  the  lymph 
seem  to  be  more  uniform  than  might  have  been  expected,  had  it  been  com- 
posed of,  or  formed  from,  all  the  different  constituents  of  the  body.  Ac- 
cording to  Magendie,  it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  chyle,  espcuaily  in  the 
characteristic  property  of  separating  by  rest  into  two  ports,  one  more  solid 
and  fibrous,  and  another  which  remains  fluid,  and  more  resembles  albumen ; 
Vhysiol.  t.  ii.  p.  171*  2.  Chevrcul  has  given  the  folloMring  analysis  of  the 
lymph  of  a  dog ;  ibid.  p.  1 73  : 

Water   926*4 

Fibrin    4-2 

Albumen   61* 

Muriate  of  soda   6*1 

Carbonate  of  do 1-8 

Phosphate  of  lime    

Do.       of  magnesia •  • . .  ^  *5 

Carbonate  of  lime 


1000*0 

Mascagni,  however,  says,  that  the  lymph  is  not  uniform  in  all  parts,  bat  that 
it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  contiguous  substances,  bfle,  ftt,  &c* 
Vas.  Lymph.  Hist  p.  1 .  §  4.  p.  28,  9.  A  similar  opinion  is  maintained  bf 
Rlumenbach,  Inst.  Pliysiol.  §  438.  p.  237.  Hoffmann's  Observations  on  the 
Lymph,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written,  are  not  without  tbdr 
value ;  Med.  Rat.  ub.  i.  §  2.  ch.  iii. 
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fiff  the  substance  which  is  conveyed  bj  the  lymphatics  may  oc- 
casionally seire  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
v«iy  easy  to  ascertain  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  nutri- 
tion i»  not  their  sole,  or  even  their  primary  function.  This,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  is  the  appropriate  office  of  the  chyle ;  and 
ahhough  it  may  be  admitted,  that  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
or  for  a  limited  period,  the  lymph  may  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  system  ;  yet  eveiy  analogy  would  induce  us  to  sup- 
pose nutrition  to  be  uo  more  than  a  temporary,  or  secondary 
office  of  the  lymphatics. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Hunter  for  the  first  consistent  hypo- 
thesis upon  this  subject ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  physiological  doctrines 
which  we  owe  to  his  genius.  Me  conceived  that  the  primary 
use  of  the  lymphatics  is  to  mould  and  fashion  the  body,  so  as 
to  give  it  its  proper  form,  and  to  enable  it  to  increase  in  bulk, 
while  its  individual  parts  retain  their  appropriate  figure,  and 
proportionate  size.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  mode  in  which 
an  organized  part  is  enlarged,  we  perceive  that  it  does  not  grow 
by  accretion,  like  a  crystal,  nor  by  simple  distention,  a  process 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  texture,  and  the  nature  of  its 
composition.  We  shall  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  grows  by 
an  increase  of  each  individual  pail  of  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  composed.  With  respect  to  the  muscles,  for  example, 
the  number  of  fibres  are  augmented,  at  the  same  time  that  each 
individual  fibre  is  increased  in  size,  that  the  same  thing  takes 
place  with  respect  to  its  tendinous  extremities,  and  the  other 
membranous  parts  that  are  dispersed  through  its  body ;  so  that 
if  we  compare  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscles  in  their  diflereut  periods  of  growth,  we  shall  find 
the  same  general  relation  between  its  parts,  witli  regard  to  their 
mze  and  situation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  bulk  of  each 
is  increased. 

The  same  position  is,  perhaps,  still  better  illustrated  by  ob- 
serving what  occurs  with  respect  to  the  bones.  We  observe 
the  bone  of  a  young  animal  to  possess  a  characteristic  shape, 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  projections  and  depressions  in  its 
different  parts.  If  we  examine  the  same  bone  in  the  adult  ani- 
mal, we  shall  find  a  general  correspondence  between  the  parts 
of  both ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  number  of  pro- 
jections, and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  this  change  of  shape  would  not  have  been 
effected  by  the  accretion  of  new  matter  to  the  original  bone, 
nor  by  the  distention  of  the  parts  already  existing ;  in  short, 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  brought  about,  is  by 
the  removal  of  the  particles  of  which  the  young  bone  was 
formed,  and  the  gradual  deposition  of  others  in  tiieir  proper 
situations,  so  as  to  produce  the  adult  bone.  Now,  an  operation 
of  this  kind  can  have  been  effected  by  no  means  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  except  by  absori>tion ;  and  hence  we  cou- 
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elude  that  the  Ijnnphatics  alone^  or  at  least  in  ooDJunotMl  with 
.the  veins,  are  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose^*      j  :  •  .- ;  : 

The  action  of  the  absorbents  is  still  more  strikingly  diqplajed 
in  many  morbid  states  of  the  system,  where  the  effects  are  more 
visible  to  the  eye  than  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  body 
jn  its  natural  and  healthy  state.  Whenever,  from  auy  cause, 
an  effusion  of  a  fluid,  or  a  deposition  of  a  solid,  occurs  in  an' 
unnatural  situation,  we  find  that  these  extraneous  substances 
are  gradually  removed.  We  also  observe  that  parts,  even  while 
in  their  natural  situation,  are  capable  of  being  removed  by  the 
action  of  pressure ; «, where  the  source  of  supply  is,  by  any 
means,  cut  off  from  a  part,  even  although  the  part  itself  is  not 
otherwise  affected,  its  particles  are  gradually  abstracted  until  it 
finally  becomes,  in  a  great  measure,  obliteriied.  The  examples 
tliat  we  have  of  this  kind  are  often  very  extraordinary,  as,  for 
example,  where  we  find  the  pressure  of  a  soft  part,  sudi  as  the 
pulsation  of  an  artery,  or  of  an  aneurysmal  tumour,  sufficient 
to  wear  down  the  texture  of  the  hardest  bone. 

The  lymphatics,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  veins,  are  the 
only  agents  which  can  be  supposed  to  produce  these  effects,  yet 
the  substances  which  compose  them,  or  the  fluids  which  thev 
contain,  cannot  act  as  direct  solvents  of  the  bones,  because  theV 
are  not  brought  into  contact,  nor,  if  they  were  so,  are  Ihey 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  action.  The  removal  of  the  component 
ports  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  absorbents,  we  find  to  bear 
no  relation  eitlier  to  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  parts;  nor, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  tlieir  chemical  composition.  Thus, 
if  a  pulsating  tumour  be  so  situated  as  to  press  at  the  same  time 
upon  a  bone  and  a  muscle,  we  shall  find  that  the  earthy  part  of 
the  one,  and  the  fibrin  of  the  other,  will  be  removed ;  while  the 
membranous  part  remains  in  either  case  little  aflfected.  If, 
however,  the  pressure  be  still  continued,  the  membranous  basis 
begins  to  be  absorbed ;  thus  exhibiting  the  singular  fact  of  a 
body,  while  in  a  soft  and  flexible  state,  wearing  down  a  similar 
substance  in  a  more  dense  and  compact  form.  This  property 
in  the  absorbents  seems  to  be  obviously  connected  with  that 
principle  in  the  animal  ccconomy,  to  which  1  have  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  refer ;  that  the  matter  of  which  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  composed,  during  the  performance  of  timr  variois 
functions  imdcrgoes  some  change,  which  renders  it  no  longer  fit 
for  its  original  purpose;  and  that  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
for  it  to  be  removed,  and  for  new  materials  to  be  deposited  in  its 
place.     We  seem  to  have  no  means  of  foiming  even  a  plausible 

^  A  good  view  of  this  hypothesis,  as  well  as  of  the  opinions  which  were  at 
that  period  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  the  age>  iiutv  b* 
found  in  Winterbottom's  Inaug.  Diss.,  published  in  1781  ;  Tlies.  Med.  t.i?* 
p.  263  et  seq. ;  the  only  reference  which  he  gives  is  to  Hunter's  lecturetb  jSee 
also  Cruiksliank  on  the  Absorbing  Vessels,  p.  108,  9 ;  and  Adelon.  ait.  "  Ab- 
sorption," Diet,  des  Sc.  Mod.  t.  i.  The  doctrine  was  very  admirably  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Alien,  in  \\is  Lectures  on  the  Animal  CEconomy. 
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conjceiure  concerning  the  nature  of  this  change,  whether  it  be 
chemical  or  mechanical,  but  whatever  it  be,  we  may  conceive 
that  an  important  secondary  purpose  is  ser\'ed  by  it,  viz.  the 
one  which  has  been  described  above,  that  of  moulding  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  regulating  its  increase.  Hence  we  arrive  at 
the  cimclusion,  that  Uie  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics  are  both  of 
them  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  although  in  a  different 
way ;  the  lacteaJs  procure  the  materials,  and  convey  them  into 
the  blood,  whence  they  are  abstracted  by  the  secretory  arteries, 
while  the  lymphatics  regulate  the  mode  of  their  deposition,  and 
contribute  to  reduce  the  parts  into  their  proper  form  and  dimen- 
sions. Upon  this  principle  we  can  comprehend  the  mode  in 
which  an  organized  body  may  increase  in  size  and  receive  the 
addition  of  new  matter,  without  affecting  the  relation  between 
its  individual  parts,  an  object  which  could  not  possibly  be  ac- 
complished by  the  mere  addition  of  new  particles,  in  whatever 
way  they  were  added  to  the  former,  without  these  being,  at  the 
same  time,  removed  *. 

Sect.  3.     Mode  in  which  the  Absorbents  act. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  absorbents  act,  there  arc 
two  distinct  subjects  that  present  themselves  for  our  inquiry ; 
how  do  the  substances  enter  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  and 
how,  after  they  have  entered,  are  they  conveyed  along  the  tnmks? 
With  respect  to  the  lacteals,  I  have  described  the  peculiar  ap- 
paratus, which  is  said  to  be  attached  to  their  mouths,  called  villi, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  small  vessels,  that  are  so  disposed,  as 
to  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Uie  substances  which  are 
intended  to  enter  them.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  fluids  enter  the  villi  upon  the  principle  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion,  and  that  the  object  of  tliis  peculiar  structure  is  to  obtain 
a  number  of  these  capillaiy  vessels,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  minuteness,  may  be  more  active  in  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion*. This  supposition  is  not,  however,  without  its  difficulties^ 
The  stmcture  and  physical  properties  of  these  villi  have  been 
thought  not  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  this 
species  of  attraction,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  operates  in  the 
same  manner  in  them  as  it  does  in  rigid  or  inorganic  tubes. 

^  Prof*  Monro,  (Tcrt.)  gives  a  summary  view  of  the  iiinctiona  of  the  lym^ 
pbatics  in  his  Elements,  v.  ii.  p.  508,  9,  whicli,  upon  the  h^'pothesis  of  the 
non-absorbing  power  of  the  veins,  is  just  and  comprehensive,  except  in 
regard  to  the  share  which  they  have  in  regulating  the  growth  of  the  body ; 
the  same  omission  occurs  in  Blumenbach's  account  of  Absorption ;  Inst. 
Phys.  sect.  29.  Cniikshank  enters  fully  into  the  proofs  of  the  absorption 
of  M>lid8,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  mode  in  which  it  is  accomplished; 
Ob  the  Absorbing  System,  p.  108  ct  seq. 

'  Boerhaave  supposed  that  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  had  a 
considerable  influence  in  propelling  the  chyle  into  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals; 
Pnelect.  §  103.  t.  i.  p.  2S3,  4;  but  I  conceive  tliat  this  would  be  as  likely  to 
produce  an  opposite  effect. 
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But  before  we  can  form  a  decided  judgment  upon  ibis  point, 
we  must  determine  exactly  in  what  sense  we  are  to  emj^oy  the 
term  capillary  attraction ;  whether  we  are  to  refer  it  merely  to  a 
mechanical  action,  or  whether  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  is 
an  attraction  between  the  tube  and  the  fluid,  of  a  Idnd  which 
may  be  termed  elective,  whether  it  has  tlie  power  of  taking  up 
some  substances  in  preference  to  others,  although  possessed,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceire,  of  the  same  physical  properties* 

There  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  lacteals, 
which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  exercise,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  power  of  selection,  and  that  there  is  a  specific 
attraction  between  the  vessel  and  the  fluid,  which  causes  the 
latter  to  enter  into  the  former' .  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
when  particles  possessed  of  the  same  physical  properties  are 
presented  to  their  mouths,  some  are  taken  up  while  others  are 
rejected ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  we  must  conceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  specific  attraction  exists  between  the  vessel  and 
tlie  particles,  and  that  a  certain  vital  action  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  exercised  by  the  vessel,  connected  with,  or  depending 
upon  its  contractile  power,  which  may  enable  the  particles  to 
be  received  within  the  vessel,  after  they  have  been  directed 
towards  it.  Ill  is  contractile  power  may  be  presumed  to  consist 
in  an  alternation  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  such  as  is  aop- 

^  Most  of  the  eminent  modem  physiologists  admit  of  a  certain  spedea  of 
elective  attraction,  although  they  difler  somewhat  respecting  its  extent  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  vital  powers.  Bichat  conceives  that  absorption  is 
a  vital  acuon,  in  which  there  is  a  relation  between  the  vessel  and  the  (tvadg 
which  is  of  an  elective  nature;  Anat.  Gen.  t.  ii.  p.  125.  Dumas  supposes 
that  the  lacteals  do  not  act  upon  the  principle  of  capillary  attraction,  beeauie 
their  absorbent  power  ceases  with  their  vitality;  but  it  may  be  remarked 
upon  tills  opinion,  tliat  the  capillary  action  is  conceived  to  exist  only  at  that 
extremities,  the  propulsion  of  the  chyle  along  the  vessels  themselves  being  a 
contractile  operation,  and  therefore  connected  with  life.  He  supposes  that 
the  lacteals  possess  an  elective  sensibility,  which  he  even  gpcs  so  far  as  to 
assimilate  with  the  power  by  which  the  impressions  of  external  objects  are 
conveyed  to  the  sensorium;  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  397,  8.  Dr.  Young  admits  of  the 
existence  of  this  elective  power,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  agency  of  electricity; 
Med.  Lit.  p.  1 12.  Richerand  carries  the  doctrine  still  mrther ;  he  does  not 
admit  that  capillary  attraction  has  any  share  in  the  process  of  absorpdoD* 
but  refers  it  all  to  sensibility  and  contractility,  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of 
the  part  disposing  it  to  select  and  receive  certain  substances,  which  are  after- 
wards propelled  by  the  contractility  of  the  vessels  themselves.  Parr  mitin^y^f« 
the  opinion  that  the  extremities  of  the  lacteab  possess  the  power  of  elective 
attraction;  Diet.  Art.  **  Absorb.  Vasa,"  *'Lactea  Vasa,"  "Lymphse  Duous.** 
Sir  C.  Bell  speaks  of  the  appetency  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  discrimiDative 
property  of  the  secretor}-  and  other  small  vessels ;  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  290;  thit 
mode  of  expression  can  be  metaphorical  only ;  but  it  is  objectionable,  as 
conveying  no  correct  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  effects  so  designataL 
Magendie,  referring  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  action  of  the  absorbents  di* 
pending  upon  the  specific  sensibility  of  tlieir  extremities,  and  the  inorguic 
contractilitv  of  the  vessels  themselves,  observes,  "  on  a  peine  a- concevoir 
comment  des  hommes  d'un  merite  Eminent  aient  pu  proposer  ou  admetue  <U 
poreilles  ex^dicadons ; "  PhysioL  t.  ii.  p.  162,  5;  also  Joum.  de  Physiol,  u  I 
p.  S  et  alibi. 
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posed  to  belong  to  all  vessels  that  are  intended  for  the  propulsion 
of  fluids,  and  which  the  absorbents  would  seem  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  \ 

The  conclusion  which  would  follow  from  this  view  of  the 
subject  is,  that  an  attraction  exists  between  the  mouths  of  the 
lacteals  and  the  chyle,  which  seems  to  be  analogous  to,  or  iden- 
tical with,  the  elective  attraction  which  unites  different  chemical 
substances;  that  tlie  lacteals,  as  well  at  their  extremities  as 
through  their  whole  extent,  are  possessed  of  contractility,  by 
which  the  fluids,  when  they  have  once  entered,  are  propelled 
along  them,  an  effect  which  is  probably  promoted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  neighbouring  parts,  while  the  numerous  valves,  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  prevent  the  retrograde  motion  of  their 
contents^. 

Our  inquiries  have  been  hitherto  more  immediately  directed 
to  the  action  of  the  lacteals  ;  wo  must  now  examine  how  far 
we  are  to  suppose  that  a  similar  kind  of  action  takes  place  with 
respect  to  the  lymphatics.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  this  case,  an 
additional  difficulty  concerning  the  extremities  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  mode  in  which  their  contents  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
received  by  them;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
transmission  of  the  fluids  themselves  is  conducted  upon  the 
same  plan  with  that  of  the  lacteals.  With  respect  to  their 
extremities,  as  we  are  not  able  to  trace  them  to  their  com- 
mencement by  our  anatomical  examinations,  we  can  form  no 
{'udgment  except  from  analogy,  and  when  we  consider  how  very 
ittle  is  actually  known  respecting  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals, 
it  win  appear  that  analogy,  in  this  instance,  can  scarcely  afford 
us  any  assistance.  We  are  in  fact  in  almost  total  ignorance 
about  the  whole  subject;  wc  do  not  know  where  they  are 
situated,  with  what  parts  they  are  connected,  how  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  substances  which  they  receive, 
Dor  by  what  power  they  are  enabled  to  take  them  up. 

>  Sheldon  remarks,  "  that  they  are  the  most  irritable  of  any  system  of 
vessels  in  the  human  body;'*  On  the  Absorbents,  p.  28.  Dr.  Youi^,  on  the 
eontraiy,  seems  to  doubt  whether  the  absorbent  vessels  possess  any  peristaltic 
motioii,  and  is  inclined  to  ascribe  the  whole  effect  to  capillary  attraction ;  he 
cites  the  analogy  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  the  contents  of  which  he  conceives  are 
propelled  entirely  by  capillary  attraction,  the  duct  itself  being  altogether  passive; 
Med.  Lit.  p.  112.  Mascagni  supposes  that  they  do  not  possess  contractility, 
because  he  could  not  detect  the  fibres ;  Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  pi.  1  •  sect.  4.  p.  27, 8. 
Cra&shank  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  irritability  (contractility)  of  the  ab- 
sorbents ;  On  the  Absorbent  System,  c.  12. 

'  This  was  in  substance  the  doctrine  of  Haller ;  Prim.  Lin.  c.  25.  §  568. 
He  supposes  that  the  fluids  enter  by  capillaiy  attraction,  aided  by  the  peris- 
taltic motion  of  the  intestines,  and  that  the  contents  are  afterwards  carried 
forwards  by  the  contractile  force  of  the  vessels.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  in 
the  valuable  dissertation  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  maintain  that  the 
absofbents,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels,  possess  a  vital  power,  by  which  they 
propel  their  contents,  but  which  is  different  from  irritability  (contractility). 
xbey  promise  to  enter  into  the  explanation  of  this  supposed  contractile 

r>wer  at  some  future  period;  as  I  am  not  aware  tliat  this  nas  yet  been  doive, 
forbear  to  make  any  observations  upon  their  hypothesis. 
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There  appears  likewise  to  be  much  more  difficulty  jn^ayeryaiiH 
ing  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  lymphadcs  timn  jof  Urn, 
lacteals.  The  lymph,  as  far  as  it  has  been  made  Uie  sub}ect 
of  actual  examination,  is  said  to  be  nearly  uniform  in  its  iuitiin>| 
but  the  experiments  Uiat  have  been  made  upon  it  are  xiot;i||i^. 
nierousy  and  probably  did  not  admit  of  any  great  degree  qf 
accuracy  ^  And  we  seem  to  have  very  decisive  urooisy  hmn 
the  inflammation  or  other  visible  effects  produced,  ihatjOie 
lymphatics  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great  variety  of  Jiubr 
stances,  differing  from  each  other  the  most  widely  in  their,  na- 
tnre,  so  that  it  would  almost  appear,  as  if,  by  a  certain  modex)f 
application,  any  substance  might  he  forced  into  them.  Nor  is 
this  conclusion  affected  by  the  hypotliesis  of  Mageudiei.ibr 
altliough  we  might  agree  with  him  in  supposing,  that,  in  ibc 
ordinary  operations  of  the  system,  the  veins  are  the  princ^ial, 
or  even  the  sole  inslnnnents  in  removing  tUe  materials  of  wfiich 
the  body  is  composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evidence,,  that 
when  certain  poisonous  or  medicinal  agents  are  applied  to  their 
extremities,  they  may  be  received  or  forced  into  them,  and  cour 
veyed  into  the  circulation.  The  case  of  the  metallic  or  other 
medicinal  substances,  that  arc  taken  up  by  tlic  lyniphatica,  may 
appear  to  be  less  difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is 
generally  produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical  process, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  substance  into  the  mouthf 
of  the  vessels,  or  to  produce  an  erosion  of  the  epidermis,  yrhich 
may  enable  the  substances  to  come  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  im^py^, 
that  when  the  component  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  • 
close  approximation  with  their  capillary  extremities,  they  a^ 
then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is  absorbed  from 
the  intestines. 

There  is  moreover  a  peculiar  difficulty  which  attends  this 
part  of  our  subject,  arising  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
densest  solids  are  absorbed  as  well  as  the  more  fluid  components 
of  the  body.  Wliat  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  huimate  natue 
of  tliis  operation  ?  If  solution  of  the  substance  be  necessaiy, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent ;  many  of  the  substances . 
are  insoluble  in  w^atcr,  or  in  the  serous  fluid  which  is. found  in 

'  Magendie  supposes  thRtthc  lymph  docs  not  oriiHnate  fi-oin  the  dfcein- 
position  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body  that  had  been  |>reviously  oi|s»- ' 
ized*  but  that  it  consists  of  a  certain  part  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  oTir- 
tuming  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  is  carried  to  this  organ  through  the  hrm^ 
phatics  and  the  tlioracic  duct.     The  great  ailment  for  this  0{)iniofi  is  the  ■ 
uniformity  in  the  properties  of  the  lymph,  and  their  anolc^  to  those  of  tlw 
blood ;  JPhysioI.  t.  ii.  p.  196,  7.     Reneelius  entertains  a  peculiar  opuiHUi  te- 
specting  the  origin  of  tlie  lymph ;  he  supposes  that  there  is,  in  maoy  pmi  of 
the  body,  a  substance,  Which  is  composed  of  decayed  animal  matter,  mMtd 
.  to  the  lactic  acid,  and  the  lactate  of  soda,  &c. ;  this  is  absorhcnl,   carried  Id 
the  blood,  and  discharged  by  the  kidney :  View  of  Animal  Chemistryv  )>.  ftt 
Chevreul  examined  the  fluid  taken  from  the  lymphatics  of  a  dogs  ha  found  i! 
k)  contain  nearly  the  uitnQ  \tv|^^VeTv\%  ^\tl\  the  blood,  but  united  Co  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  walct  •,  Hv\nrw^\v\  Wn«.»  \.  Xv^AlX^"!, 
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the  TCM^k,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to 
conceive,  bo\r  the  substances  can  be  absorbed,  without  being 
jirevionslj  dissolved,  and  still  more  so,  how  the  solids  can  have 
their  texture  broken  downs,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by 
particle,  as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a  state 
of  extreme  comminution  \ 

Physiological  writers,  when  treating  upon  this  subject,  have 
been  frequently  in  the  habit  of  employing  expressions,  which, 
we  may  presume,  they  must  have  intended  to  be  taken  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  only,  as  when  they  speak  of  the  solids  being 
coTToded  by  the  lymphatics  or  broken  down  by  them.  But 
rach  a  phraseology,  it  is  evident,  can  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  fact  in  different  terms,  and  certainly 
afibrds  us  no  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  it  is  effected. 

Hiis  is  one  of  those  questions  in  which  the  metaphysical 
physiologists  have  brought  forwards  the  operation  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  difficulty*.  It  is 
aaid  that  as  long  as  a  part  possesses  the  vital  principle,  this 
agent  enables  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  but  that  it 
immediately  becomes  subject  to  their  influence  when  it  loses 
this  principle.  We  have,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  to  show, 
that  dead  matter  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents 
than  the  same  matter  while  it  retained  its  vitality ;  indeed  we 
may  go  farther,  and  safely  affirm,  that  no  part  can  be  absorbed 
until  its  texture  is  destroyed,  and  consequently  until  it  is  de- 
prived of  life.  No  substance  can  possibly  enter  the  absorbents 
while  it  retains  its  aggregation,  so  that  it  necessarily  folio ws, 
that  the  preliminary  step  to  the  absorption  of  a  body  is  its  de- 
composition. We  are  tnen  to  inquire  how  this  is  effected,  and 
what  connexion '  the  means  so  employed  have  with  the  subse- 
quent absorption  of  the  decomposea  matter. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  first  step  in  this  series  of  opera- 
tions is  the  death  of  the  part,  by  which  expression  is  meant,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of 
arterial  action.  It  therefore  ceases  to  receive  the  supply  of 
matter  which  is  essential  to  the  support  of  all  vital  parts,  and 
the  proceas  of  decomposition  necessarily  commences.  It  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  a  principle  in  the  animal  esconomy,  that 

'  Monro,  (Sec.)  in  hit  Treatise  on  tlie  Brain,  c  5,  enumerates  the  arguments 
which  have  been  generally  adduced  to  prove  the  absorption  of  the  solids. 
The  most  direct  and  unexceptionable  or  them  are  various  morbid  occur- 
rences, in  which  tumours,  or  certain  portions  of  the  components  of  the  body, 
are  removed;  the  facts  that  are  brought  forwards  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
▼idue,  but*  upon  the  whole,  they  may  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a  proof  of 
the  poaition.  See  also  Blumenbach,  §  436,  and  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  811,  2. 
Ribes  remarlu,  that  the  absorption  of  the  bones  must  be  efE^ded  by  the  veins, 
because  they  are  not  furnished  with  lymphatics ;  Mem.  Soe.  d'Emul.  t.  viii. 
p.  831. 

s  Blumenbach,  on  this  occasion,  resolves  the  difficulty  by  the  mysterious 
operation  of  his  vita  propria;  Physiol.  §  436.  I  have  not  been  alile  to  peruse 
the  tr(*ati»es  of  Albrecht,  and  of  Ontyd,  to  which  he  refers. 
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an  organ  remains  under  the  influence  of  the  absoibent  syslemy 
after  it  ceases  to  be  connected  vrith  the  arterial.  It  therefore 
becomes  subject  to  those  causes  which  tend  to  its  dissolution; 
but,  as  we  may  presume,  before  the  operation  is  fully  established, 
or  while  it  occurs  in  each  successive  portion  of  which  the  whole 
is  composed,  the  portion  so  changed  is  taken  up  by  the  lym- 
phatics. There  are  various  circumstances  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  efficient  in  cutting  off  the  ordinary  supply  by  the 
arteries :  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  system  at  large, 
a  local  disease  or  derangement  of  the  arteries  that  belong  to  the 
organs,  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  by  pressure  or  any  kind 
of  mechanical  obstruction,  may  be  enumerated  among  the  pro- 
bable or  possible  causes  which  might  produce  the  death  of  the 
part,  at  the  same  time  that  the  absorbents  connected  with  it  may 
retain  their  activity  *. 

And  in  many  instances,  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  properly  styled  morbid,  the  same  kind  of  effect  will 
be  produced,  although  in  a  less  degree.  According  to  the  prin* 
ciple  of  perpetual  change,  which  pervades  the  whole  organized 
system,  we  have  the  two  operations,  of  accumulation,  and  of 
expenditure,  always  going  forwards.  In  the  state  of  the  most 
perfect  health  and  vigour,  and  when  the  body  has  attained  its 
complete  size  and  form,  these  operations  should  exactly  balance 
each  other;  but  any  deviation  fit)m  this  exact  balance,  by 
which  the  relative  action  of  the  capillaiy  arteries  and  the  ab- 
sorbents is  affected,  will  destroy  this  equiUbrium.  The  part  of 
this  process  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend  is  the 
nature  of  the  change,  which  the  materials  of  the  body  undergo, 
when  they  cease  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  arteries,  and 
are  converted  into  that  state  which  adapts  thetn  for  being  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents,  whether  the  change  be  mechanical,  con- 
sisting merely  in  the  comminution  of  the  substance,  or  chemical; 
and  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  change,  and 
how  it  is  effected,  lliese  are  points  upon  which  I  concdve 
that  we  are  totally  ignorant,  so  Uiat  I  shall  offer  no  conjecture 
upon  the  subject. 

I  have  given  an  account  above  of  the  recent  experiments  of 
M agendie  on  the  organs  by  which  absorption  is  performed,  and 
we  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  physiologist  for  a  new  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  organs  act.  Having 
ascertained,  by  a  previous  train  of  experiments,  the  degree  dl 
effect  which  certain  narcotic  substances  produce  upon  the  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  these  as  a  standard  of  com- 
parison, he  was  induced  to  examine  how  far  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  vessels  was  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  states  of 
plethora  or  of  depletion.  The  result  seemed  to  be,  that  ple- 
thora uniformly  retarded,  and  depletion  as  constantly  promoted 
absorption,  and  hence  he  concludes,  tbat  it  must  consist  in  a 

1  Sec  the  obsetvaXvoii^  o^^\t  ^^'^^SL-^  ^nat*  v.  i v.  p.  311,  3. 
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mere  mechanical  action,  independent  of  any  principle  connected 
with  vitality.  Proceeding  upon  this  position,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be,  in  any  respect,  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  premises,  he  conceives  that  the  only  physical  action 
which  can  satisfieu^torily  explain  the  phenomena,  is  that  of  ca- 
pillary action  exercised  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels  upon  the 
substances  to  which  they  are  exposed '. 

So  far  Magendie^s  hypothesis  may  seem  to  agree  with  the  one 
which  is  generally  adopted,  but  upon  farther  investigation,  it 
will  be  found  to  do  so  rather  verbally  than  really,  for  we  find 
that  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  absorbed  fluid  enters  by  the 
open  mouths  of  the  vessels,  but  that  it  is  imbibed  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vessel  itself,  or  rather  filters  through  its  parietes, 
and  that,  when  it  has  entered  by  this  means,  it  is  then  carried 
forwards  by  the  current  of  the  fluid  previously  contained  in  the 
▼esseL  To  prove  the  possibility  of  the  hypothesis,  he  per- 
formed experiments  on  the  veins  shortly  after  death,  and  found 
that  they  were  capable  of  imbibing  and  transmitting  a  sensible 
quantity  of  a  fluid  that  was  presented  to  them,  and  that  the 
same  also  took  place,  although  less  readily,  with  respect  to  the 
arteries.  To  complete  the  proof  of  the  hypothesis,  Magendie 
endeavoured  to  execute  a  series  of  analogous  experiments  upon 
the  vessels  of  a  living  animal.  They  consisted  in  taking  a  por- 
tion of  a  vein,  the  jugular,  for  example,  in  completely  detaching 
it  irom  its  connexions  of  every  kind,  and  dropping  upon  its 
external  surface  a  solution  of  a  deleterious  substance,  the  efiects 
of  which  were  quickly  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  system  ^. 
But  I  may  remark  on  this,  as  I  have  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  without  impeaching  either  the  veracity  or  the  address  of 
the  experimentalist,  the  operation  appears  to  be  of  that  com- 
plicated nature,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  perform  so  as 
to  preclude  all  sources  of  inaccuracy,  and  those  such  as  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  result 

With  respect  to  the  absorption  of  solids,  it  would  follow  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  it  is  admitted  by  Magendie 
to  be  the  case,  that  nothing  can  enter  the  vessels  by  tliis  kind 
of  filtration,  except  what  is  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  fluids ;  he 
does  not,  however,  inform  us,  in  what  manner  tlie  fluids  which 
are  contained  in  the  vessels,  or  rather  tliose  that  are  contiguous 
to  them,  can  effect  this  solution.  Upon  considering  the  doctrine 
of  Magendie  in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  both  ante- 
cedently improbable  and  unsupported  by  facts  or  analogies,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  bow  the  various  substances  which 
are  absorbed,  whether  by  the  lymphatics,  or  by  the  veins,  can 

1  «  Panni  les  comectures  que  Ton  pouvait  se  permettre  a  cet  regard,  celle 
qui  ferait  dependre  fabsorption  de  Tattraction  capillaire  des  parois  vasciUaires^ 
pour  les  mati^res  absorb^,  etait  sans  doute  la  plus  probable."  Joum. 
rhysk>l.  t.  i.  p.  6. 

*  Joum.  Ptiysiol.  t.  i.  p.  9»  0;  Diet.  Med,  et  Chir.  Prat.  Art.  '*  Absorp^ 
tion  "  t.  i.  p.  91  et  seq. 
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enter  by  this  kind  of  filtration  or  transudation,  while  itaSiDrdi; 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  why  some  snbstoDoes 
are  taken  up  in  preference  to  others,  or  of  the  mode  in  whkb 
the  absorption  of  the  solids  can  be  accomplished  *• 

The  conclusions  which  were  formed  by  Magendie  upon  tliis 
subject,  have  been  more  lately  enforced  by  a  series  of  elabo^ 
rate  and  ingenious  experiments,  tliat  have  been  executed  kv 
Fod^ra.  He  commences  by  stating  a  number  of  facts,  which 
tend  to  prove  that  the  membranes  generally,  and  die  coals  of 
vessels  in  particular,  permit  fluids  to  filter  through  them,  and 
that  this  may  take  place  before  their  texture  or  organization  is 
visibly  changed  by  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  a  mor^ 
important  and  interesting  part  of  his  investigations  refers  to  ths 
power  which  the  vessels  of  the  living  body  possess,  of  allowiBg 
fluicb  to  enter  them  by  filtration  ;  or,  as  he  terms  it,  by  imhibttiQii. 

In  order  to  prove  this  point,  he  injected  into  two  sepanlA 
cavities  of  the  body  two  fluids,  which  by  their  union  produces 
compound,  the  presence  of  which  may  be  obviously  uid  un^ 
quivocally  indicated ;  and  which  could  only  be  formed  by  iba 
two  ingredients  coming  into  contact  with  each  other..  The  caH;' 
ties  of  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum  were  selected  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose ;  into  one  the  solution  of  the  ferro-prussiate  of  potash,  and 
into  the  other  that  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  were  injected,  and  tke 
result  was,  that  upon  examining  the  body  after  a  certain  interval, 
many  of  the  membranous  and  glandular  parts,  connected  with 
die  abdomen  and  thorax,  were  tinged  with  a  blue  coJoiir.  If  the 
animal  was  left  untouched,  these  phenomena  took  place  slovlji 
but  4he  operation  was  very  consiaerably  promoted  by  the  appfi- 
caiion  of  galvanism.  This  eflect  was  exhibited  in  an  experi- 
ment analogous  to  one  of  Magendie*s,  in  which  a  Boluticmof 
ferro-prussiate  of  potash  was  enclosed  in  a  portion  of  intestine, 
while  a  cloth,  soaked  in  sulphate  of  iron,  was  placed  on.  its  ex- 
ternal surface,  wl^n  upon  the  transmission  of  the  galvanic  influ- 
ence, tiie  cloth  was  instantly  stained  of  a  blue  colour.  It  wu 
farther  obser^^ed,  that  according  to  the  direction  of  the  cuneot, 
the 'blue  colour  might  be  produced  either  on  the  outside  or  the 
inside  of  the  intestine. 

•From  a  number  of  exp^iments  of  this  nature,  Fod6ra  comei 

>  The  doctrine  of  the  transudation  of  fluids  through  the  vessels  during  Vh, 
was  maintained  by  many  of  the  mechanical  physiologists  of  the  last  oentmy; 
it  entered  largely  into  the  speculations  of  Knau  Boerhaave ;  see  his  treaM 
de  Perspiratione,  c.  27.  passim ;  it  was  s  fundamental  doctrine  of  Bocdra ; 
Sur  le  Tissue  muqueux,  §  7.2 ;  and  is  admitted  by  Haller ;  El.  Phvs.  ii.  SL  8S. 
Wm.  Hunter  very  decidedly  supported  tlie  same  opinion  ;  Medical  CommeoL 
c^  j5;  and  Walter,  ubi  supra,  §  28.  .35;  an  opinion  very  similar  to  it  b 
4ulopted  by  Mascagni,  ps.  1.  sect.  1.  p.  6.  .7  ;  and  is  maintained  by  his  con- 
jpnehtator  bellini,  t. i.  not.  4,  p.  33.  .0.  Cruikshank,  on  the  contrary* -endni- 
.vours  to  vfute  tlie  hypothesis,  and  observes,  that  many  of  the  appearanorf 
which  have  beep  observed  upon  dissection,  and  which  luive  been  thought  to 
prove  transudation  during  life,  were  in  reality  the  effect  of  wliat  occunrd 
after  death;  On  the  Mm>i>a^T\\^^«!i^w,^.  \l,  U. 
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tb'CNe  following  conclusionB;  1.  That  exhalation  and  absorp- 
tkm  may  be  referred  to  transudation  and  imbibition,  through  the 
p)KH«B  of  the  membranous  textures,  **  capillarity  des  tissus," 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organs.  2.  That  this 
dMble  effect  may  be  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  bodj,  and  that 
the- daids  whicb  are  imbibed  may  be  conrcyed  equally  by  the 
Ij^^hatics,  or  by  the  arteries  and  veins '. 
/'  It  must,  I  conceive,  be  admitted  that  these  experiments  go  very 
iSar  to  prove  that  membranes,  perhaps,  even  during  life,  and  cer- 
tklldy  after  death,  before  their  texture  is  nsibl^  altered,  have  the 
p6#er  of  permitting  the  transudation  of  certain  fluids ;  but  be* 
isite  we  can  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Fodera,  that  absorption 
Mtierally  is  effected  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  chyle  enters  the 
fiUifeals  simply  by  filtration,  or  imbibition  through  the  coats  of 
tt#  vessels,  there  are  many  preliminary  difficulties  to  be  dearcd 
«Mky,  and  many  additional  circumstances  to  be  ascertained,  in 
«rder  to  complete  the  analogy.  Although  there  may  be  a  strong 
FSBemblance,  or  even  a  perfect  identity  between  the  chemical 
eottiposStion  of  a  membrane  and  a  vessel,  their  physiological 
textare,  which,  in  the  present  case,  is  more  particularly  con- 
celtied,  is  probably  ver^  different  And,  if  the  fluids  can  enter 
Afe  vessels  by  this  species  of  filtration,  what  reason  can  be  g^ven 
w4iy  they  should  not  have  an  equal  tendency  to  transude  again 
cM'of  the  vessel  ?  What  cause  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 
^i^ter  the  vessels  at  all,  when  there  would  appear  so  much  easier 
fttmasage  from  one  part  of  the  cellular  substance  to  some  con- 
tij^nbus  portion  of  the  same  texture  ? 

.'Besides,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  experiment, 
in' connexion  with  the  inferences  that  are  deduced  from  it,  we 
find  that  it  implies  a  degree  of  correctness  in  the  execution,  and 
<rf^  attention  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  circumstances,  greater, 
perhaps,  than  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  any  physiologist,  of 
v^hatever  skill  or  dexterity  he  may  be  possessed.  It  requires 
that  there  should  be  not  a  single  divided  extremity  of  an  artery, 
dr  of  a  vein,  nor  a  single  open  cell  of  the  membranous  texture 
exposed  to  the  fluid  employed  ;  for  if  any  portion  of  it  should 
enter  into  either  of  these  organs,  the  essence  of  the  experiment 
ki  destroyed.  And,  even  granting  that  all  these  difficulties  could 
be  counteracted,  still  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  because 
an  active  chemical  solution  can  pass  through  a  membrane,  or  the 
cMt*  of  a  vessel,  that  the  same  could  be  done  by  the  chyle.  I 
ftely  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that,  curious  and  inter- 
im Recherches  Exp^.  but  1*  Absorption  et  rExhaladon  ;  see  also  Magendie, 
Jtbiini.  t.  liL  p.  35  et  seq. ;  this  paper  consists  of  an  abstract  of  ^dera*a 
llpn.  by  Andral,  jun.  On  this  subject  see  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Tiedemann ; 
FhysioL  par  Jourdan,  §  168;  Mr.  Mayo,  Physiol.  (8d.  ed.,  p.  97  et  seq.i 
Sr  D.  Bany,  Researches,  p.  80.  .2 ;  I>r.  EUiotson,  PhysioL  p.  138 ;  and  the 
jyf^endix  to  Dr.  Hodg)kins  Trans,  of  Edwards,  p.  402  et  seq.;  this  work 
d^tafais  much  valuable  tnfonnation»  especially  on  the  opinions  of  the  oontj- 
nenCd  physiologfats,  on  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  function  oC 
absorption. 
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esUng  as  are  the  experiments  of  Fodera,  they  do  not  prove  the 
position  which  they  profess  to  establish ;  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  affect  our  ideas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  absorption. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  D.  Barry,  whose  observations  on  re- 
spiration I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  %  for  a  series  of 
experiments  which  he  performed  in  order  to  prove,  that  absoip- 
tion  depends  altogether  upon  atmospherical  pressure.  The  ex- 
periments, which  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous,  and 
to  have  been  attenaed  with  very  decisive  results,  consisted  in 
introducing  into  a  wound  a  portion  of  some  poison,  the  effects 
of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained,  and  to  compare  these 
with  what  took  place  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was 
removed,  by  the  application  of  an  exhausted  cupping-glass  over 
the  woimd.  The  results  appear  to  have  been  very  remaxkaUe; 
and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great 
and  obvious  utility.  The  same  dose  of  poison,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  destroyed  an  animal  in  a  few  seconds, 
was  rendered  completely  harmless  by  the  operation  of  the 
vacuum ;  and  when  the  symptoms  had  commenced,  and  even 
when  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  impress  the  spectators  with 
the  idea  that  the  life  of  the  animal  was  destroyed,  still  tbe 
vacuum  had  the  effect  of  speedily  and  entirely  removing  them'. 

Important,  however,  as  these  experiments  are  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  certain  circumstances, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  before  we  can  admit  of  the 
hypothesis  that  is  deduced  from  them.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  seem  that  the  poison  was  not  simply  laid  upon  the  sui&ce, 
but  was  inserted  into  a  wound ;  hence  it  would  be  immediately 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and  be  carried  by  the  veins  to  the  central 
parts  of  the  system.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  a  vacuum  is 
formed  over  the  divided  end  of  a  vessel,  and  especially  of  a  vessd 
which  is  supposed  to  be  passive,  or  to  be  mfluenced  only  by 
physical  causes,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  through  this  vessel  must 
be  retarded.  And  this  would  be  equally  the  case,  upon  what- 
ever principle  we  supposed  the  fluid  to  be  propelled,  or  carried 
through  the  vessel  in  question. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  would  be  the 
case  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts,  when  the  vessels  remain 
entire,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  exercised  equally  upon 
all  the  contiguous  organs.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  an  ob- 
vious consequence  of  Sir  D.  Barry's  experiments,  that  the  same 
effect  would  ensue,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  apply  a  p(H- 

>  P.  330. 

^  Expcr.  Researches,  p.  2.  * <  On  Absorption  ;*'  the  followinff  are  amongthepOB- 
tions  which  he  lays  down ;  '*  That  the  whole  function  ofeztcmalfUNoipboB 
is  a  physical  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure."  **  That  the  circulation  in  tbe 
absorbing  yessels,  and  in  the  great  veins,  depends  upon  this  same  cause,  inaB 
animals  possessing  the  power  of  contractinff  and  dilating  a  cavity  around  that 
point,  to  which  the  centripetal  current  of  their  circulation  is  directed."  He 
explicitly  states  Vua  opimon,  that  vital  action  is  not  concerned  in  abfoipcioD: 
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601I0US  substance  to  the  extremity  of  a  lacteal  or  a  Ijrmphatic, 
provided  as  these  vessels  are  ivith  valves,  and  exercising  a  con- 
tractile power  over  their  contents.  The  immediate  effect  would 
be  the  distention  of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  vessel  itself;  but,  provided  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  re- 
mained closed,  this  operation  might  promote,  rather  than  re- 
tard, the  progress  of  its  contents. 

In  the  last  place,  I  conceive  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
apply  Sir  D.  Barry's  principle  to  the  action  of  the  lacteals ;  they 
appear  to  be  so  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  atmospheric 

Eressure,  that  we  must  suppose  their  contents  to  be  propelled 
y  some  inherent  power  in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  by  some 
mechanism  immediately  connected  with  them ;  and  presuming 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  a  very  strong  analogical  argument 
for  supposing,  that  the  function  of  absorption,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  is  conducted  upon  the  same  principle. 

When  we  examine  the  extent  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  out  its  connexion  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  we  observe  that  a  great  number  of  tliese  vessels 
have  their  origin  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cutis  S  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  that  absoq^tion  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  doctrine 
of  cutaneous  absorption  seemed  to  explain  a  great  variety  of 

Ehenomena  in  the  animal  (economy,  both  physical  and  patho- 
>gical,  and  was  generally  had  recourse  to  as  one  of  those 
operations,  which  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  functions 
of  the  body,  both  in  their  natural  and  their  morbid  condition. 
That  under  certain  circumstances  the  absorbents  are  able  to 
take  up  substances  applied  to  the  skin,  especially  when  aided 
by  friction,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  eflect  of  various  medi- 
cal agents  which  are  enabled  by  this  means  to  enter  into  the 
circulation,  and  to  act  upon  the  system  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  had  been  received  into  the  stomach.  Thus  mercury 
applied  to  the  surface  produces  its  specific  effect  upon  the  sali- 
vary glands,  and  lead  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  while  opium, 
tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,  manifest  their  peculiar  action  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

But  besides  this  absorption  of  substances  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  forced  into  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  by  fiiction  or  other 
mechanical  means,  it  was  an  opinion  very  generally  embraced 
by  physiologists,  that  when  the  body  is  simply  immersed  in 
water,  the  cuticle  still  remaining  entire,  the  same  kind  of  ab- 
sorption takes  place,  and  even  that  the  skin  has  the  power  of 
imbibing  water  fi*om  the  atmosphere,  when  it  exists  there  in  any 
unusual  quantity.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sanctorius,  and  of 
all  those  who,  since  his  time,  performed  experiments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind ;  the  weight  which  the  body  was  found  to  have  gained, 

^  We  have  a  view  of  the  cutaneous  lymphatics,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered visible  by  injections,  in  Haase,  de  Vas.  Cut.  et  Intest.  Absorb,  tab. 
fig.  2 ;  also  in  Mascagni,  tab.  2.  fig.  9.  .28.  and  tab.  3. 


uoder  (xnrtaiu  civeuBi«iauceis  .wh«»  Ihin  cotild nol  bf  ^Kplaiiied 
by  the  exceHH  of  ihcr»eii»iblc  ingesta  aboivelhe  egenta^  vhAe  aU 
fnbutod  to  eutaueou»  alMorption.  We  are  now^  indectdi,  mmt^ 
ibai  Arpart  at  leaat  of  what  Sanctoriusy  and  tbe  ataiical-expcrir 
iBtfiitaliaU  agciibed  to  cutaneous,  absorptioa^  depeadaupeH-te. 
aotion>  of  the  InngSy.  but  atill  after  thia.<kxluctum;  it* waii>.«to«! 
ccived  that  a  certam  proportion  of  thia  ezeees  of  .weight  ieouM 
only  be  accounted  for  upon  the  suppoaition  of  Iheijab6or|lliooi 
by  the  akin  *«  s.   V 

This  doctrine,  was,  however^  some  years  ago, -called  in  qaes-' 
tiou  b^  Seguduy  who  itttempted  to  disprove  it  by.  a  ociies .  of imivelf 
e^enments,  which  were  certainly  ingraious,  jaad- wottldbeE 
almoat  decisive  against  it,  were  they  not  sdbjecttO'certainertasdi! 
ijti  iaaceuracy  which  it  is  not  eaBv  to  obviate*  The  eKperi^ealii 
qon^ied  in  immersing  a  part  of  the  body  in  the  adlatiqn  ofyS 
saline  substance  that  acts  in  a  specific  nuumer  upear  th»ays*« 
tiPijn,  whioh  it  is  easy  to  recognize,  as  for  exanpley  cotmsira 
subUwatek  Now,  we  are  informed,  that  provide  thei  imtida 
be.  entire,  we- have  no  evidence  of  any  of  ihexBeromy  beiagie* 
ceived  into  the  system,  or  of  any  part  of  the  aalt- being  ab* 
suracted  from  the  water '•  Experiments  tehdmg  to .  tW  saiiw 
conduMon  with  those  of  Seguin*s,  although  not  so  deeiaive  m 
their,  nature  and  results,  were  performed  by^  other  pl^f^dlogista* 
Qurrie:  carefully  examined  the  weight  of  the  .boay  befine  auA 
after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  but  could  not- find:  that  it 
gained  any  addition,  and  was  hence  led  to  conclude^  thftt  abaoip* 
tion  never  takes  place  by  the  skin,  except  whm  the^ubaUlnoes 
applied  .to  it  are  forced  into  the  mouths  of  the  abeoribeiita  by 
mechanical  violence,  or  when  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle^  or  a 
destruction  of  some  of  the  subjacent  parts  has  token  plaen'. 
This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  generaUy  acquiesced  ia  by  the 
modem  physiologists,  so  that  it  has  beeo  aasumed  as  a  generd 
f^t,  that  except  under  the  particular  circumstances  refenred  la 
above,  the  cutaneous  absorbents  were  not  capaUe  of  taking  uf 
substances  that  are  merely  applied  to  the  external  aurfaoe*. 

1  Mascagni,  io  p.  22,  3  of  lus  peat  work,  brings  forward  the  various  fiuts 
and  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  fkvour  of  the  doctrine  of  cutaneous 
absorption.  See  a  popular  view  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Wilkinson ;  Med. 
Museoni,  v.  ii.  p.  117;  abo  the  article  **  Integuments,"  in  Rees's  Cydo- 
psedia,  and  an  essav  by  Dr.  Kellie,  in  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  i.  p.  1 70  et  9eq> 

s  Fonrcroy,  Med.  £clair.  t  iii.  p.  232^.241.  and  Am.  Chin.  t.  ae.pk  185 
ctsoa. 

'  Med.  Reports,  ch.  ux. 

^  Magendic,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  wliich  he  maintains  respect- 
ing absorption  generally,  supposes  that  where  we  have  evidence  of  tfais 
operation  having  been  cartied  on  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  bod j,  the  Teins  tad 
not  the  Ijmnphatics  are  the  principal  agents;  Phy8]oLt.ii.  p.  189  ••0.  Hif 
observations  on  this  point  are  ingenious  and  deserving  of  atteotioii,  but  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  least  ten&le  part  of  his  hypothesis.  A  aeries  of  ex- 
periments were  performed  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Rousseau,  of  PeniuylvBnii« 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  cutaneous  absorption  has  no  eiisteuee. 
even  under  any  drcumst&xice«,  uddi  <fek]EdL\ti  «U.  those  cases  whcte  subsOHices 
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))ThU>  subjebt  luui  been  latolj  hiv«s^  by  Dti  Bdw&riUi; 

with  UiatdiiH  and  address  which  he hiks^manili^sted  oh' M  many 
citber  points  connected  with  the  anlinal  CBdonOmy.  The  eoriclu* 
stM'to  which  he  leads  us  is,  that  the  fenctkm  i^  abso^lion  is 
wittallj  earried  on  bgrthe  skin  ti»  a  ebtisiderable  imtl^nt,  ^tod 
pfobaUy-wttbotft  interruption,  althcfngh  in  difibrettf  fiegrftesy 
siebordiBg.4oA^  condition  of  tihe  animal^  and'die  citcmmitanees 
to*  -friiich '  the  body  is  exposed.  He  considers,  under  separate 
heads,  the  absorption  which  is  effected  by  the  skin,  when  the 
bodris  immersed  in  water,  and  when  it  is  immefraed'  in  air. 
Wiot^  respect  to  the  case  of  absorption,  while  the  boify  is  im- 
nMed  in  water,  the  first  experiments  were  performed  on  cold- 
Uooded  animals,  and  he  appears  to  have  proved  unequivocally, 
tittatethem  absorption  takes  place  from  the  skin  with  great 
ftcUity,  land  in  considerable  quantity.  If  a  lizard  be  ex^>sed 
IcrwaM  time  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  great  proportion  dPits  fluids 
BK^^removed  by  transudation,  and  if  we  then  immerse  a  part 
oilyi-of  its  body  in  water,  we  may  observe  a  visible  and  copious 
angtaentation  in  the  quantity  of  its  fluids,  both  from  the  appear- 
aoee  wUch  it  presents  to  the  eye,  and,  more  decidedly,  flrrnn  tiie 
iuerease'cf  its  weight  He  therefore  infers  that  a  similar  opeirit- 
tkm*miist  be  earried  on  by  the  human  skin,  that  both  tftmsuda- 
tidtrand  abbrption  are  always  going  forwards,  and  that  ific  body 
^■ins  or  loses  in  weight,  according  to  the  excess  of  the  Oi^e 
ab<^f^  the  other.  Dr.  Edwards  remarks  at  some  leng^'  upon 
Aie^mpenments  of  Seguin ;  he  does  not  question  their  accuracy^ 
Inst  ihe -conceives  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  concluding  from 
llifem  tiiatno  absorption  takes  place  because  none  Was  observed  in 
these  particular  cases.  He  points  out  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  ^may  tend  to  diminish  the  absorption  or  to  increase  the 
tnbsndation,  so  that  the  balance  of  effect  shall  be  in  fiivour  df 
fhe  latter  operation,  and  thus,  so  far  as  the  weight  of  the  body 
iy  coBcemod,  might  seem  to  exclude  the  idea  of  absorption. 
He  supposes  that  Seg^n*s  experiments  were  performed  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  therefore  the  weight  of  the  body 
was  not  increased,  or  was  even  diminished  after  immersion  in 
the  bath,  an  effect  which  would  depend  partly  upon  the  ab- 
smption  being  retarded  by  a  turgid  state  of  the  vessels,  while 
the  warmth  of  the  medium  would  tend  to  promote  the  transud- 
ation \ 

•  With  respect  to  the  absorption  by  the  surface,  when  the  body 
is  immersed  in  air,  it  is  admitted  to  be  less  easily  detected  under 
these  circumstances  than  in  the  former  case ;  but  Dr.  Edwards 

mpEed  to  the  surface  are  supposed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
ue  effect  is  in  reality  to  be  referred  to  the  substance  being  converted  into 
vapour  and  inhaled  by  the  lun^ ;  he  even  pushes  his  hypothesis  so  &r  aa 
to  suppoae,  that  when  mercurial  frictions  are  applied  to  the  sur&ce,  the 
heat  ofthe  body  volatilises  the  metal,  and  in  this  way  enables  it  to  enter  into 
the  system  l^  pulmonarv  inhalation ;  see  account  of  the  experiments  by 
Dr.  Stock,  in  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  ii.  p.  10  et  seq. 
1  De  rinfluence,  dc.  ch.  xii.  p.  845  et  seq. 
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conceives  that  his  experiments^  especially  a  series  which  he 
perfoimed  on  guinea  pigs,  warrant  Uie  opinion,  that  absorption 
does  take  place,  although  in  considerably  less  quantity  than 
during  immersion  in  water;  and  he  finally  concludes,  that 
when  the  body  loses  weight  during  immersion,  in  damp  air, 
the  amount  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  difference  between  the  loss 
by  transudation,  and  the  increase  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  aqueous  vapour'. 

Sect.  4.      Connexion  between  Absorption  and  the  other 

Functions. 

Having  now  considered  in  succession  the  functions  of  diges- 
tion and  of  absorption,  by  which  the  aliment  is  first  reduced  to 
the  state  which  is  adapted  to  nutrition,  and  is  afterwards  carried 
into  the  circulating  system,  it  remains  for  me  to  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  from  the  time 
that  it  enters  the  absorbents  until  it  is  finally  deposited  in  the 
different  organs  of  which  it  is  destined  to  form  a  constituent  part 
We  have  seen  that  the  chyle,  when  it  is  received  into  the  lacteals, 
both  in  its  chemical  and  its  physical  properties,  exhibits  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  tlie  blood :  the  question  then  for  us  to 
determine  is,  whether^ailer  it  is  poured  into  the  veins  in  the 
imperfect  state,  in  which  the  process  of  sanguification  appears 
to  be  only  in  part  accomplished,  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  mixed 
with,  or  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  that  all 
the  remaining  changes  are  effected  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
secretion  and  excretion,  or  whether  there  be  any  specific  process 
for  the  more  complete  assimilation  of  the  chyle,  by  which  it 
may  be,  in  the  first  instance,  converted  into  one  or  more  of  the 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

That  the  function  of  respiration,  in  some  measure,  contributes 
to  assimilation  is  at  least  a  probable  opinion,  and  we  may  also 
suppose,  that  the  consequence  of  the  transudation  which  is  car- 
ried on  from  all  the  surfaces  of  the  body  may  have  its  effect  in 
discharging  any  redundant  quantity  of  water;  but,  except  these, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  processes  which  can  affect  the 
constitution  of  the  blood,  while  it  remains  in  the  larger  vessels. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  is  principally  in  these  vessels  that 
it  acquires  its  characteristic  properties,  more  especially  that  the 
fibrin  obtains  its  peculiar  texture  and  its  power  of  spontaneous 
coagulation,  which  existed  in  a  less  perfect  degree  at  least  in 
the  chyle,  and  this  is  still  more  remarkably  the  case  with  the 
colouring  matter.     It  appears  to  be  pretty  well  established,  that 

*  De  r Influence  &c.y  c.  ziii.  p.  556  et  seq.  See  on  this  subject  Magaidie^ 
Physiol,  t.  ilp.  189. .  196,  and  Diet.  Med.  et  Chir.  prat.  art.  "  Absorption," 
where  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  is  the  veins  and  not  the  lymphadcs 
which  are  the  agents  in  cutaneous  absorption ;  also  the  remarks  of  Adelon, 
Physiol,  t.  iii.  p.  10  et  seq.,  and  art.  "  Absorption,"  Diet,  de  M6d.  C  L  p.  134 
et  Beq. ;  and  of  Walter,  ^*  ^\ix  \&  iU^aot^on^"  p.  25. 
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the  substance  which  gives  the  red  colour  to  the  blood  is  the 
▼esicle  that  surrounds  the  globule;  it  may  also  be  laid  down 
as  a  point  which  is  generally  admitted  by  physiologists,  that 
although  this  substance  contains  iron,  yet  that  the  iron  is  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  red  colour.  We  have  likewise  rea- 
son to  conjecture  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  this  colouring 
matter  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  more  particularly 
manifests  its  action,  when  the  blood  is  transmitted  through  the 
lungs,  and  is  converted  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  state ; 
yet  this  seems  to  afford  us  no  insight  into  the  mode  in  which 
the  red  colour  is,  in  the  first  instance,  produced,  why  it  exists 
in  a  slight  degree  in  the  chyle,  and  why  it  is  found  so  much 
more  copiously  in  the  blood.  We  may  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
the  consequence  of  mere  concentration,  nor  are  we  able  to  refer 
it  to  any  of  those  operations  which  are  known  to  be  going  for- 
wards in  the  animsd  oeconomy,  with  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  allow  us  to  speculate  upon  their 
ultimate  effects. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  sanguiferous  and  the  absorbent  systems,  we  appear 
to  be  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  fluid  which  is  contained 
in  the  arteries  should  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  blood  in 
its  most  perfect  state ;  that  it  is  then  carried  by  the  capillary 
vessels  into  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  loses  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  its  constituents,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of  venous 
blood,  that  the  thoracic  duct  pours  into  the  great  veins  the  ma- 
terials necessary  to  supply  the  loss  which  it  has  experienced, 
and  that  some  change,  eitner  chemical  or  mechanical,  is  effected 
in  the  lungs,  which  again  converts  it  into  the  state  of  arterial 
blood.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  process  of 
the  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood,  will  consist  in  the 
addition  of  a  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen; 
in  passing  through  the  lungs  a  portion  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  are  separated,  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  ,  while  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  we  may  presume, 
that  the  excess  of  nitrogen,  which  must  be  thus  produced,  will 
be  separated  fit)m  the  blood,  in  the  form  of  muscular  fibre  or  of 
membrane,  or  still  more,  of  urea,  of  which  nitrogen  composes  so 
large  a  proportion. 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  into  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  absorbent  and  the  nervous  systems.  And  this,  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose,  is  of  that  indirect  nature  only, 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  describe  when  treating  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  where  the  function  of  the  part  is  not  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  nerves,  although  there 
may  be  many  cases  in  which  it  is  materially  influenced  by  this 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  water  which  is  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  is  not  supposed  to  be  generated  in  this  oigan»  but  merely  abstracted 
ftom  the  pulmonaiy  blood  by  a  species  of  secretion. 


oft 
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power.  It  appears  from  the  examinations  of  the  anatomists 
that  there  are  but  few  nerves  sent  to  the  absorbent  system,  and 
that  even  these  few  seem  rather  to  pass  by  them,  in  order  to 
be  transmitted  to  more  distant  organs,  than  to  be  ultimately 
destined  for  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  glands  themselves.  The 
mode  of  action  of  the  absorbenU  (at  least  if  we  except  that  of 
their  mouths,  which  is  altogether  involved  in  obscunty)  is  of 
that  kind  which  may  be  explained  without  the  aid  of  nervous 
sensibility,  and,  indeed,  every  circumstance  connected  with 
them  seems  to  show,  that,  like  the  aanguiferoua  systm, 
tiheir  ordinary  operations  are  to  be  refenrra  to  contractiHtj 
alone. 
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Ttti;  Iiiiiictions  tbiat  hare  *  hitherto  passed  Under  ouir  review  ajff^ 
sttfypbised  t6  depend  essentially  upon  the  contracldity' of  th^ 
muscular  fibre,  by  which  either  a  mechanical  or  a  chetbicai 
change  is  produced,  the  first  constituting  the  direct,  and  the 
second  the  indirect  effect  of  this  property  \  These  functions 
would  appear  to  embrace  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  and  continuance  of  animal  life,  and  probably  to  be 
each  of  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  essential  to  its  existence. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  species  of  animals  which  may  seem 
to  afford  an  exception  to  this  remarL  In  some  cases  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  object  scarcely  permits  us  to  acquire  any  satis- 
fieu^tory  information  concerning  the  oeconomy  of  the  individual ; 
and  there  are  others,  where  the  organization  is  so  imperfect,  as 
to  prevent  us  firom  forming  any  direct  comparison  witn  the  more 
complicated  animals. 

And  yet  even  here  we  have  a  certain  analogy,  which  may 

S'de  us  in  our  investigations.  Although  many  of  the  in* 
or  orders  have  no  circulating  system',  by  which  the  fluids 
are  progressively  carried  to  the  (Ufferent  parts  of  the  body,  yet 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  deposited  in  appropriate  cavities 
or  reservoirs,  firom  which  they  are  taken  up,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, so  as  to  afford  each  organ  its  due  supply  of  nutrition. 
Although  not  possessed  of  lungs,  by  which  to  inhale  the  air, 
and  thus  bring  it  into  proximitv  widi  the  blood  or  other  ana- 
logous substance,  yet  we  find  tnat  the  same  chemical  change  is 
{>roduced  by  the  external  surfiice  of  these  animals,  as  by  the 
ungs  of  the  vertebrata.  It  appears  probable  that  all  animals 
possess  some  power  of  regulating  their  temperature,  although 
this  power  exists  in  a  very  small  degree  only  in  many  of  the 
lower  orders.     It  is  obvious  that  every  organized  being  must 

'  Certain  obpections,  which  I  admit  are  not  without  considerable  force, 
independent  of  the  respectability  of  the  sources  whence  they  proceed,  have 
been  ufged  against  the  designation  of  contractile^  which  I  have  assumed  to 
the  first  class  of  functions.  Although  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  that,  at  least  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  muscular  contraction  is 
the  first  step  in  the  process,  yet,  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  a  merely  verbal 
nature,  we  may  substitute  the  term  pln^sical,  which  is  indicative  of  their  ob- 
vious and  essential  effects. 

'  Blumenbach,  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  c.  xii.  §  166,  7,  note  F ;  Cu- 
vier,  Le^.  d'Anat.  Comp.  No.  24.  t.  iv.  p.  188;  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert. 
t.  L  p.  149,  360 ;  t.  iii.  p.  248. 
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possess  a  power  equiraleDt  to  digestion,  that  the  formatioii  of 
their  different  parts  and  textures  can  only  be  performed  by  the 
power  of  secretion,  and  that  a  species  of  absorption  must  be 
the  mode  in  which  they  appropriate  to  themselves  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  next  order  of  functions,  those  which  depend  upon  tbe 
operation  of  the  nervous  system,  are  much  more  confined  in 
their  existence  and  more  limited  in  their  operation.  None  of 
the  functions  which  have  been  enumerated  above  are  necessarily 
connected  with  a  nervous  system,  and  accordingly  there  are 
numerous  tribes  of  animals  in  which  no  nerves  have  been  de- 
tected. The  presence  of  this  system  invests  the  animal  frame 
with  a  set  of  powers  and  actions  that  are  essentially  different 
from  those  that  depend  upon  contractility.  They  do  not  neces- 
sarily produce  either  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  change.  The 
mode  in  which  they  act  is  indeed  altogether  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  the  effects  which  ensue  fit>m  this  action  are  not 
referable  to  any  other  of  the  known  operations  of  physical 
agents.  Still,  however,  we  are  enabled  to  observe  the  operation 
of  cause  and  effect  with  as  much  minuteness  in  the  action  of 
the  nervous  as  of  the  muscular  system ;  and  by  observation  and 
experiment  we  can,  in  most  cases,  predict  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy the  results  of  the  impressions  of  various  kinds  which 
are  made  upon  the  brain  and  nerves. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  class  of 
vital  operations,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  generation,  a  function  which  may  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  measure,  intermediate  between  the  other  classes; 
for  although  it  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  modification  of 
contractility,  yet  it  is  not  essentially  connected  witb  nervous 
action,  as  it  exists  in  animals  that  are  without  a  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  in  those  that  are  the  most  amply  provided  with  it 

In  treating  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  divide  my  renoiarks  into 
three  heads.  After  a  few  observations  upon  the  anatomical 
structure  and  physical  properties  of  the  generative  organs,  I 
shall,  in  the  second  place,  inquire  into  the  part  which  the  sexes 
respectively  perform ;  and  lastly,  I  shall  examine  the  nature  of 
the  process,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most  cele> 
brated  hypotheses  that  have  been  adopted  to  explain  this 
function. 

Sect.  1.    Refnnrks  an  the  Structure  of  the  Generattpe  Organs. 

There  is  no  function  which  exhibits  a  greater  variety  in  tbe 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  part^that  are  subservient  to  it  than 
the  one  now  under  consideration.  But  all  the  warm-blooded 
vertebrated  animals  agree  in  the  essential  particular  of  there 
being  two  sexes,  the  congress  of  which  is  necessaiy  for  the 
completion  of  the  process ;  the  one  furnishing  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion, and  the  oihei  an  appropriate  receptacle   in  widch  the 
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secretion  may  be  deposited^  The  male  consequently  possesses 
an  apparatus  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  secretion,  and 
a  duct  by  which  it  may  be  afterwards  conveyed  into  the  body 
of  the  female,  while  the  latter  is  provided  with  a  cavity  into 
which  the  secretion  is  received,  and  in  addition  to  this,  with  an 
organ  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  the  functions  of  which 
are  perhaps  not  in  all  respects  thoroughly  understood,  where 
the  rudiments  of  the  young  animal  are  originally  formed,  and 
upon  which  the  male  secretion  produces  its  specific  action. 

For  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  male  generative 
organs,  which  contains  a  correct  account  of  the  minute  anatomy 
of  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  are  indebted 
to  De  Graaf.  A  point  upon  which  he  insisted,  and  which  he 
elucidated  with  more  accuracy  than  had  been  done  before  his 
time,  is  the  complete  vascularity  of  the  testis.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished authors  who  had  preceded  him  conceived  that  a  large 
part  of  this  organ  consisted  of  what  they  termed  a  glandular  or 
medullary  substance,  while  De  Grraaf,  on  the  contrary,  states  his 
opinion,  that  the  testis  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  very  minute 
vessels  which  elaborate  the  peculiar  secretion  \    These  are  de- 

1  In  all  the  vertebrated  animals,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  appear  to  be 
incidental,  and,  as  it  were,  anooialous  varieties  (see  Phil.  Trans,  for  1829, 
pi.  15,  20)  the  sexes  are  distinct.  Some  of  the  mollusca  possess  both  sets  of 
organs,  and  require  no  cooperation ;  while  in  others,  where  both  sets  of  or- 
gans are  present,  mutual  congress  is  necessary,  each  animal  impregnating  the 
other;  nailer,  EI.  Phys.  xxix.  1. 1..6;  Lawrence  in  Blumenbach's  Comp. 
Anat.  note  K.  in  ch.  xxiv.  p.  460,  1 ;  Cuvier,  Lemons  d'Anat.  Ck)mp.  No.  20, 
sect  4.  t.  iv.  p.  164  et  seq. ;  Milne  Edwards,  art.  **  Annelida,"  Cyc,  Anat. 
▼.  L  p.  171 .  We  are  informed  that  there  are  certain  of  the  microscopical  ani- 
mals which  require  the  co-operation  of  three  individuals ;  Senebier,  Introd. 
to  Spallanzani,  Opusc.  de  Phys.  p.  Ixxvi.  There  are  large  classes  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  which  are  propagated  by  simple  division,  or  by  the  separation 
of  a  smaller  body  from  the  larger  one  of  the  parent,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  thing  analogous  to  sexual  congress ;  but  the  mode  of  their  propaga- 
tion bears  no  analc^  to  the  function  of  generation  as  exercised  by  the  more 
complicated  animals ;  Blumenbach*s  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  ch.  xxiv. 
note  K.  p.  461.  The  mode  of  generation  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals 
may  be  traced  in  the  various  parts  of  Lamarck's  Work,  Anim.  sans  Verteb. 
t.  i.  p.  404,  433  ;  t  ii.  p.  8,  21,  31,  46,  69,  213,  407  ;  t  iil.  p.  61,  67,  73, 
141,  159,  197.  207,  237,  245,  274.. 7 ;  t.  iv.  p.  85,  94  et  alibi.  See  also 
Dr.  Ropet*8  Bridgcwater  Treatise,  pt.  4.  ch.  1.  We  may  remark,  that  the 
perfection  of  the  function  of  generation,  or  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the 
same  function  in  the  higher  orders,  does  not  proceed  in  a  regular  progression 
with  the  other  functions  of  the  in  vertebrated  animals. 

*  De  Vir.  Org.  Gen.  inserv.  p.  55.  tab.  1 .  .4 ;  this  treatise,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1668,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  from  actual  observa- 
tion, contains  an  ample  account  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors. 
His  plates,  although  not  executed  with  the  elegance  of  modem  engravings, 
and  partaking,  perhi^s,  in  some  casesi  rather  of  the  nature  of  plans,  than  of 
actual  views  oithe  parts,  are  characteristic  and  expressive.  The  anatomists, 
whose  descriptions  of  the  testis  he  particularly  contrasts  with  his  own,  are 
Galen,  Riolan,  Fallopius,  Spigelius,  and  Vesling,  with  others  of  less  note. 
For  &;ure8  of  the  testis,  sec  also  Bidloo,  Ai^  Hum.  Corp.  tab.  45.. 7; 
and  Aflliinus,  Acad.  Annot.  lib.  2.  tab.  7.  fig.  1,  2, 3 ;  and  tab.  3,  fig.  1.  On  the 
subject  of  De  Graafs  discoveries  the  remarks  of  BeU  may  }^  cQ!&so!L\ft^\ 
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scribed  as  being  folded  up,  as  it  were,  into  regular  bundles  or 
lobules,  wbieb  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  which 
may  be  drawn  out  into  single  vessels  of  a  very  extraordinary 
length.  Their  diameter  has  been  stated  to  be  no  more  thn 
^7  of  an  inch,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  length 
of  the  vessels  which  compose  one  of  the  testes  amounts  to  more 
than  500  feet '. 

Besides  the  testis,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  both  from  their  size 
and  their  situation,  have  been  supposed  to  perform  some  im- 
portant part  in  the  function  of  generation,  although  it  has  hcea 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  tlie  purpose  which  they 
serve.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained  was,  that  they  are 
merely  resen-oirs  in  which  the  semen  is  deposited  as  it  is  secreted. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  observations  of  Hunter,  who 
remarked  that  the  fluid  contained  in  these  cavities  appeared  to 
be  different  from  that  found  in  the  testis,  many  of  the  later  ana* 
tomists  have  supposed  that  the  vesiculae  seminales  produced  a 
secretion  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  use  of  which  may  probably  be 
to  dilute  the  semen  or  to  add  to  its  bulk  '. 

Tlie  principal  physiological  point  connected  with  the  mak 
organs,  that  requires  our  attention,  respects  the  mode  in  which 
the  secretion  is  produced.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  gland 
capable  of  secreting  a  fluid,  endowed  with  such  extraordinaiy 

Anat.  T.  IT,  p.  191  et  seq. ;  his  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  plates,  ako  the  plan  in 
p.  195,  exhibit  gocxl  views  uf  the  testis  and  the  parts  connected  with  it. 

'  Haller,  El.  Fhys.  xxvii.  1.  16,  adopts  the  opinion  of  De  Graaf,  and  w» 
marks,  that  except  these  lobules  and  the  cellular  texture  which  separates  tJiriD 
from  each  other,  the  testis  contains  **  nihil  ultra  et  neque  aliud  parenchyma, 
neque  g^dulosi  quid."  See  also  Boerliaave,  Prelect,  t.  ▼.  part  I.  p.  137.  | 
644,  cum  notis ;  Haller,  "  De  Vas  Sem.  Obs."  cum  Tab.  Op.  Min,  t.  il  p. 
1  et  seq. ;  also  a  paper  of  Haller's  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1750,  No.  494,  p.  310 
et  seq.  For  the  oiameter  and  length  of  these  vessels,  see  Monro  de  lestct 
Sem. ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Pbys.  §  523,  p.  276.  Monro,  (tert.)  in  his  OatEnn, 
V.  iii.  p.  46.  fig.  39.  and  also  in  his  Elements,  v.  ii.  p.  179  et  seq.,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  testis,  principally  firom  his  father's  observations.  See  abo 
Bichat,  Anat.  Des.  t.  v.  p.  188,  9 ;  for  figures  of  the  part,  see  Cowper,  Anat. 
Corp.  Hum.  tab.  45,  6,  and  Caldani,  Icones  Anat.  pi.  131. 

'  See  Hunter  on  the  Animal  CEconomv,  p.  31  et  seq.  Haller ;  EL  Phjt. 
xxvii.  1.  23.  .6 ;  gives  a  list  of  animals  who  are  provided  with  this  oigan,  and 
of  tliosc  who  are.without  it ;  he  also  enumerates  many  in  whom  there  is  no 
direct  communication  between  its  duct  and  tlie  vas  deferens.  This  circum- 
stance appears  to  afford  a  strong  anatomical  argument  acainst  the  optnioa  of 
the  vesicle  being  merely  a  reservoir  for  the  semen;  the  case  of  the  pll 
bladder,  which  Haller  supposes  to  be  analogous,  scarcely  applies  to  this  iwrt. 
M.  Magendie,  however,  still  adheres  to  the  old  opinion ;  t.  ii.  p.  406 ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  Blumenbach ;  Inst.  Phys.  {  529  cum  notis :  and 
with  Soemmering ;  Bibl.  Med.  t.  iii.  p.  87  ;  as  referred  to  by  Blumenbach;  see 
also  Dr.  Elliotson's  judicious  observations  in  note  H.  But  whatever  opinioo 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  testis  is  the  only  essendil 
organ,  the  seminid  vesicle  being  frequently  absent.  With  respect  to  the  ani- 
mals in  which  this  organ  is  wanting,  besides  the  above  reference  to  Haller, 
see  Blumonbttch's  Comp.  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  §  315,  and  note  D ;  Cuvier, 
hvc,.  d'Anat.  Comp.  No.  29.  t.  v.  p.  29.  .41.  For  figures  of  this  organ,  set 
Albimis,  Acad.  A nnot.  lib.  4.  tab.  3.  fig.  1,2;  Cowper,  Anat.  Corp.  Hum. 
t.ih.  47.  fiir.  "i  ;  Cii\Aauu  \n>i\w  KwA,\.\.  \;\l.  %  13,  14.  15. 
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ptoperty  AS  that  derived  from  the  testis,  would  exhibit  something 
peraliar  in  its  structurey  or  what  would  lead  to  some  indication 
of  the  means  by  which  it  acquired  its  specific  properties.     But 
W9  are  scarcely  entitled  to  say  that  this  is  the  case.    We  find, 
indeed,  that  the  arteries  which  are  sent  to  the  testis  exhibit  the 
pecaliarity  of  being  of  an  unusual  length  in  proportion  to  their 
diameter^  and  of  pursuing  a  singularly  tortuous  course '  (a  cir- 
camatance  which  we  have  seen  above  is  much  more  remarkably 
Ae  case  with  the  seminal  ducts  themselves)  so  that  the  blood 
mist  necessarily  pass  very  slowly  along  them,  but  we  do  not 
perceive  any  other  circumstance  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  vessels  which  supply  the  secreting  organs. 
We  are  then  led  to  inquire,  what  is  the  precise  change  which 
would  be  induced  upon  the  blood,  or  any  of  its  components,  by 
being  slowly  propelled  through  a  long  narrow  tube.    We  may 
conceive  that  it  would  be  separated  into  its  proximate  principles, 
that  only  the  more  fluid  or  soluble  ingredients  would  be  carried 
drwards,  while  there  would  be  sufficient  opportunity  for  all  the 
changes  to  be  effected  which  arise  from  the  action  of  these  prin- 
ciples upon  each  other.      Such  considerations  do  not,  however, 
tend  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  action  of  the  spermatic  vessels, 
nor  is  the  result  of  their  action  what  might  perhaps  have  been 
pxeviously  expected  from  the  operation  of  the  cause. 

The  semen,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  mucous  secretions;  it  has,  however,  some  pro- 
perties of  a  specific  nature,  which  are  unlike  what  we  meet  with 
m  any  other  of  the  animal  fluids.  Its  odour  is  specific,  the 
fibfons  substance  which  it  contains,  and  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  by  its  spontaneous  decomposition  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  while  we  cannot  perceive  any  relation  between  these 
cjrcumstances  and  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  is  secreted, 
or  Ae  purposes  which  it  afterwards  serves  in  the  animal  ceco- 
noniy  • 

An  obser\'ation  was  made  about  the  middle  of  tlie  1 7th  cen- 
tury, which  is  in  itself  a  very  curious  matter  of  fact,  and  which 
gftve  rise  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  experiments  and  spc- 
cnlations ;  I  allude  to  liceuwenhoek's  discovery  of  the  exists 
ence  of  animalcules  in  the  semeu'.     So  extraordinary  a  fact, 

1  HaUer,  EI.  Phys.  xxvii.  1. 10,  1 ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phys.  §  509.  From 
thd  mechanical  structure  of  these  vessels,  Keill  estimates,  that  tlie  blood 
Binst  move  in  them  150  times  slower  than  if  they  had  been  disposed  in  the 
Off^Bnaiy  manner ;  Essays,  p.  153  ;  we  may  conclude  that  his  calculation  is 
not'wiuiout  some  foundation,  although  probably  the  effect  is  considerably 
overrated. 

*  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxvii.  2.  11..  16;  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  Ann, 
Chim.  t.  ix.  p.  64  et  se^. 

'  I  have  spoken  of  this  as  the  discovery  of  Lecuwenhoek,  in  qonformity 
with  the  common  opinion ;  althoucli  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  tliat 
the  observation  was  first  made  by  fiamme.  Leeuwenhoek  informs  us,  that 
tluif  was  actually  the  case,  but  we  may  conceive  that  the  fact  would  have 

T  T 
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and  mofe  especially  as  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pecolisr 
properties  of  the  fluid,  could  not  fail  to  excite  tho  greatest 
interest,  and  accordingly  the  observations  were  repeated  by 
many  physiologists  boUi  at  that  period,  and  among  oar  con- 
temporaries. As  is  frequently  the  case  on  those  points  which 
depend  upon  the  evidence  of  the  microscope,  vanous  opuons 
were  advanced  respecting  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
these  animalcules.  Their  existence,  however,  was  generaDy 
admitted  by  those  physiologists  whose  authority  is,  on  all  ac* 
counts,  the  most  to  be  relied  on,  and  even  those  who  opposed 
Leeuwenhoek  differed  from  him  rather  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

passed  ahnost  unnoticed,  had  it  not  been  brought  so  fuHj  before  the  public 
by  his  zeal  and  activity.  See  Haller  in  not.  1.  ad  Boer.  Pnel.  §  651 ;  and 
£1.  Phys.  xxvii.  2. 3.  The  discovery  was  also  claimed  by  Hartsoeker,  Essaf 
dc  Diop.  Art.  88.  p.  227,  but  apparently  with  little  justice,  for  it  appnn 
pretty  evident,  that,  even  if  he  saw  these  bodies,  be  was  not  awaie  of  their 
peculiar  nature,  until  it  had  been  ascertained  by  Leeawoihoek.  In  a  koer 
to  Van  Zoelen,  dated  Dec.  17,  1698,  Op.  t.  til.  p.  57  et  seq.,  Leeaweaho^ 
refers  to  the  claim  that  had  been  just  made  by  Hartsoeker,  that  he  had  dii- 
covered  the  animals  twenty  years  before,  andhad  published  an  account  abovt 
the  same  time  in  the  Joum.  des  S^yans,  No.  30,  for  1678.  This  rUm  led 
Leeuwcnhoek  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  transaction  with  Hamme.  fttSB 
which  it  appears  that  Hamme  showed  the  bodies  to  Lieeuwenlioek  the  yeat 
previous  to  their  alleged  discovery  by  Hartsoeker,  and  thai  Leeuwenhodk 
immediately  transmitted  an  account  of  them  in  a  letter  to  Brouncker,  Pmi. 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society,  dated  Nov.  1677;  see  Phil.  Trans,  v.  xii.  No. 
142.  p.  1040  et  seq.  Leeuwenhoek  refers  to  the  same  subject,  (^.  t  ii.  p. 
285,  and  t.  iv.  p.  169,  in  which  passages  he  speaks  of  luutsoeker  with  a 
degree  of  severity  which  is  not  usual  with  him;  his  general  habit  was  testate 
his  opinions  with  great  moderation.  See  also  Valisneri,  0|>,  t.  ii.  p.  102; 
Senebier,  Introd.  to  Spallanzani,  Opusc.  de  Phys.  p.  zli.  In  Hidler'a  BibL 
Anat.  t.  i.  p.  663,  4,  we  have  a  list  of  Hartsoeker  s  works,  with  theb  re- 
spective dates ;  from  this  it  appears  that  the  animalcules  were  first  mentioned 
by  this  writer  in  the  Joum.  des  S^av.  for  1678 ;  in  p.  371  et  seq.  we  have 
an  article  by  the  editor,  containing  an  account  that  had  been  transmitted  to 
him  from  Hartsoeker,  of  his  having  observed  these  animalcules ;  bat  tbt 
fact  is  simply  stated  without  any  comment.  There  is,  however,  a  refefence 
to  a  previous  account  that  had  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  the  same  volume. 
This  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  ffuygens  to  the  e<Otor,  in  which,  speakiiig 
of  a  new  microscope  that  had  been  lately  brought  from  Holland,  he  aSodN 
to  the  discovery,  but  without  naming  the  discoverer,  p.  345. .  7.  The 


in  the  "  Essay  de  Dioptrique,"  in  which  Hartsoeker  speaks  of  the  disGOTeqr 

is  as  follows :  **  D  y  a  plus  de  vingt  ans  que  j*examinai  le  premier,  k  ce  que 

je  crois,  la  semence  des  animaux  avec  des  microscopes,  et  qae  je  d&ouvrif 

qu*elle  est  rcmplie  d*une  infinite  d'animaux  semblables  k  des  girenouillcs  "yV 

santes,  comme  je  le  fit  mettre  dans  le  30"*  Journal  des  S9avaiu  de  TAjmit 

1678—,'*  p.  227.     This  work  was  pubUshed  in  1694.     Haller  am,  that 

Hartsoeker  ^ve  a  more  full  account  of  the  animals  in  Joum.  des  StgaT.  for 

1695,  but  this  paper  1  could  not  find.    In  his  "  Suite  des  ConjectiiTes  Pfay* 

siques,'*  published  in  1708,  he  speaks  of  the  animals,  but  without  nlalmhy 

the  discoveiy  or  alluding  to  the  controversy  to  which  it  had  ^ren  rise ;  0it. 

7.  p.  105.  .7  ;  this  was  ten  years  after  Leeuwenhoek's  letter  to  Van  Zodea. 

In  the   '*  Ck)urs  de  Physique,'*  published  in  1730,  Hartsodker  enteis  fnOr 

into  the  subject,  claims  the  discovery,   as  having  been   made  by  UmfaT 

in  1674,  and  bitterly  complains  of  Leeuwenhoek*s  mjustioe  towards  Mm. 
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bodies,  and  their  supposed  operation  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
than  with  respect  to  their  actual  existence  *. 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  evidence  which  was 
brought  forwards,  a  degree  of  doubt  still  remained  in  the  minds 
of  many  physiologists  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  these  animal- 
cnles  *.  It  seemed  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  living  bodies 
were  present,  but  it  was  contended  that  they  were  merely  a 
species  of  the  animalcula  infusoria,  those  minute  beings,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  may  be  detected  in  all  fluids  that 
are  impregnated  with  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  and 
which,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  produced  from  ova,  that  are 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  make  their 
appearance  in  all  situations  that  are  favourable  to  their  evolu- 
tion and  subsistence  *. 

It  was  to  remove  these  doubts  that  the  researches  of  Spallan- 
saai,  and  still  more  lately  those  of  Prevost  and  Dumas  were 
particularly  directed.  The  first  of  these  naturalists  applied  him- 
self, with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  industry,  to  the  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis  of  generation  which  had  been  proposed  by  Buflbn 
and  Needham.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object  he  was  led  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  infusoiy  animal- 
cules, and  (o  compare  them  with  those  bodies  which  are  found 
in  the  seminal  fluid.  He  has  detailed  his  observations  on  both 
tibese  points,  with  what  may  probably  be  thought  an  unneces- 
sary degree  of  prolixity,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the 
reader  with  a  full  conviction  of  his  accuracy.    The  general  re- 

*  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  Buffbn,  whose  remarks  and  obser- 
▼atSons  will  be  noticed  bdow,  as  involving  a  peculiar  hypothesis  of  gene- 
ration. 

*  We  find  that  Linnsua  was  one  of  those  who  discredited  the  observations 
oTLeeuwenhoek.  A  thesis  was  published  under  his  presidency  in  the  year 
1746.  in  which  the  author  supports  the  opinion,  that  the  bodies  observed  in 
the  seminal  fluid  are  not  independent  animals,  but  merely  inert  particles, 
which  are  set  in  motion  by  some  physical  cause.  Several  eminent  names  are 
brought  forwards,  who  are  said  to  countenance  this  doctrine,  and  Lieberkuhn 
m  sapposed  to  have  proved  it  by  his  microscopical  observations ;  see  Wahl- 
bom  t  Diss.  "  Sponsalia  Plantarum,"  in  Amoenitates  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  79 ;  also 
SpaOansani,  Opusc  de  Phys.  t  ii.  p.  181,  2. 

*  This  was  the  case  with  Tuberville  Needham,  a  naturalist,  whose  accu- 
ral and  candour  give  his  opinions  evei^  claim  to  our  respectful  attention. 
In  several  parts  of  his  "  new  microscopical  discoveries,'*  published  in  1745, 
he  refers  to  the  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek,  and  endeavours  to  show,  that 
wkal  he  saw  were  not  proper  animalcules,  but  certain  inanimate  bodies, 
wUch  had  a  mere  mechanical  motion ;  p.  66.  .9 ;  60.  .2 ;  82.  .4.  See  also 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  translation  of  the  above  work,  **  Nouvelles 
Ofaaervations  Microscopiqnes ;"  p.  65..0;  71. .4;  97.. 2;  with  the  trans- 
ktor't  remarks  and  Needham's  reply.  In  his  letter  to  Folkes,  written  in  1748, 
which  is  subjoined  to  the  latter  work,  he  admits  the  bodies  in  question  to  be 
aiMMJ*^  but  does  not  suppose  them  to  have  any  specific  relation  to  the  semen ; 
he  vesely  renrds  them  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  infusoiy  animalcules ; 
Near.  Obs.  Micr.  p.  183,  212.  .4,  242.  It  will  be  found  that  in  his  replies  to 
Che  tranibtor't  notes,  Needham  considerably  modifies  the  opinions  main- 
Ukutd  in  the  text :  the  translation  was  published  in  1750. 
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solt  is,  that  the  observations  of  Leeuwenhoek  aie^  on  every 
essential  point,  confinned  by  those  of  Spalhunzani,  that  the 
seminal  animalcules  have  a  definite  figure,  which  it  would  seem 
not  difficult  to  recognize,  and  that  they  are  obviously  different 
from  the  animalcules  that  are  found  in  infusions'. 

The  observations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  are  related  with  minuteness. 
They  examined  the  spermatic  fluid  of  various  animals  from  the 
different  orders  of  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  those  with  cold 
blood,  and  they  found  the  animalcules  as  described  by  Leeuwen- 
hoek and  by  Spallanzani,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  ex- 
istence, as  specifically  belonging  to  the  secretion  of  the  testis*. 

The  semen,  whether  prepared  in  the  testis  alone,  or  by  the 
conjoined  operation  of  the  testis  and  the  vesiculse  semiuales,  is 
so  disposed,  tliat  by  the  excitement  of  the  termination  of  the 
excretory  duct,  it  is  projected  witli  considerable  force  into  the 
body  of  the  female'.     The  excretion  of  this  fluid  may  be  sup- 

> .  Spa]lanzani*s  observations  are  detailed  at  fuU  length  in  his  Tolumes  en- 
titled ''  Opuscules  de  Physique,"  as  translated  and  edited  by  Senoebier;  the 
first  volume  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  diflferent  infusoiT 
animalcules,  as  they  are  found  in  various  animal  and  vegetable  fluids.  The 
account  of  the  seminal  animalcules  is  contained  in  the  second  Tolume,  ch.  i. 
p.  90  et  seq.  tab.  3.  fig.  1,  5 ;  in  the  following  chapter,  p.  122  et  ieq.«  he 
compares  his  observations  with  those  of  Leeuwenhoek,  and  notices  their 
complete  coincidence.  We  have  various  observations  in  the  remaining 
chapters,  which  prove  the  independent  existence  of  the  seminal  animalcules, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  distinction  from  the  infusory  animals. 

■  M^moires  de  la  Societe  de  Physique  de  Geneve,  t.  i.  p.'  180  et  seq.  pL 
1,  2.  The  authors  afterwards  published  an  account  of  their  observations  in 
the  Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  in  a  series  of  papers  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  volume  of  that  work.  See  the  remarks  of  Adeloo,  art.  *'  Gy- 
ration," Diet.  M^.  t.  X.  p.  2 15.. 9;  of  Dalyell,  art  "  Aniinalcules,** 
Brewster's  Encyc. ;  of  Bory  St.  Vincent,  in  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  iv.  p.  l(k> 
et  seq.,  and  in  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  Nat.  t.  iii.  p.  356,  who  names  them  Zoot* 
permes ;  and  of  Raspail,  §  960  et  seq.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  new  arrangement  of 
the  Entozoa,  designates  them  **  Cercaria  Seminis,  cui  locus  semen  virile"; 
Proc.  of  Zool.  Soc.  No.  29,  p.  75. 

s  The  congress  of  the  sexes,  attended  with  the  entrance  of  the  male,  takes 
place  only  in  the  two  first  classes  of  the  vertebrated  animals  ;  in  tbe  am- 
phibia there  is  the  congress  without  the  entrance,  while  in  fishes  there  is 
neither  congress  nor  entrance.  Among  the  invertebrated  AnimnU  the  action 
is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  which  bear  no  exact  relation  to  the  other 
functions,  or  to  the  circumstances  upon  which  their  classification  is  fboDded ; 
Blumenbach's  Comp.  Anat.  c.  23,  24,  with  Mr.  Liawrence's  notes ;  Cnvier, 
Le^.  d'Anat.  Comp.  No.  29,  t.  v.  p.  164,  5 ;  see  also  Adelon,  PhyaioL  Lit. 
sub  init.,  for  the  gradation  of  the  generative  organs.  In  these  cases  the  ex- 
citement of  the  termination  of  the  excretory  duct  must  be  effected  in  a  dif> 
ferent  mode  from  what  it  is  in  the  former.  In  the  change  of  form  in  the 
male  organs,  we  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  that  structme 
which  has  been  termed  by  anatomists  erectile.  The  final  cause  of  the  chai^ 
in  the  figure  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  immediate,  physical  cause  consists  in  the  ii^jectioo 
of  blood  into  a  series  of  membranous  cells  of  which  the  bod^  is  oompoted, 
produced  by  preventing  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  Tetns.  It  Ldo^ 
however,  very  easy  to  explain  the  way-  in  which  the  vvious  mental  and 
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posed  to  obey  the  same  laws  which  inflaence  the  other  analo- 
gous organs  of  the  animal  body,  bnt  it  is  so  far  peculiar,  as 
being  connected  with  a  specific  and  very  powerfiil  nervous 
sensation.  This  constitutes  the  most  urgent  of  what  are  termed 
the  appetites  or  passions ;  in  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  it 
would  appear  to  be  altogether  instinctive,  and  in  the  human 
race,  if  not  instinctive,  is  so  violent  in  its  operation,  as  fre- 
quently to  coimteract  every  other  feeling  both  of  a  physical  and 
a  moral  nature'. 

The  female  organs  are  necessarily  much  more  complicated 
and  elaborate  than  the  male.  The  part  which  the  male  bears 
in  generation  is  quickly  accomplished,  whereas  the  female  has 
to  undergo  a  series  of  operations,  which  occupy  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  are  connected  with  the  most  important  changes  in 
the  animal  ceconomy.  There  are  two  orders  of  parts,  upon  each 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  observations  ;  the 

physical  causes  operate  so  as  to  produce  the  injection,  nor  how,  upon  the 
cessadon  of  these  causes,  the  removal  of  the  blood  is  so  quickly  effected ; 
•ee  Haller,  £1.   Phys.  xxvii.  3.  7.  10,   11.     Anatomists  have  differed  in 
opinion  respecting  the  muscularin^  of  the  lurethra ;  Haller  thought  that  it 
was  not  a  muscubr  organ,  £1.  Phys.  xxvii.  3.  31,  and  Sir  C.  Bell  coincides 
with  him,  Anat  t.  iv.  p.  1 7.     Prof.  Monro  informs  us  that  his  father  con- 
ceived it  to  be  muscular,  £Iem.  v.  ii.  p.  171.     See  farther  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  Prof.  Monro,  in  the  £din.  Journ.  Med.  Scien.  v.  ii.  p.  8,  9.     Sir 
£•  Home  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Bauer  supposes  that  he  has  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  muscular  fibres ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  183  et 
seq.  pi.  22,  3.     Hunter  supposes  that  the  cells  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are 
muscular,  Anim.  (£con.  note  in  p.  43.     Moreschi  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  part  is  entirely  vascular,  not,  as  had  been  generally  supposed,  ca- 
▼emous  or  cellular ;  whatever  opinion  we  may  be  induced  to  form  upon  this 
point  his  elaborate  plates  may  be  studied  with  advantage ;  Comment,  de 
Ureth.  Corp.  Struct.     See  the  art.  "  Erectile,"  by  Bcclard,  Diet.   Med.  t. 
▼iii.  p.  257.     I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Kieman  with  the  following:  com- 
munication respecting  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  blood  vessels  of  these 
parts,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  insert  in  my  work.    "  The  erectile 
tissue  of  the  penis  is  still  described  in  some  modern  works  on  anatomy  as 
being  composed  of  cells,  placed  between  the  arteries  and  veins.     It  appears, 
however,  from  the  researches  of  Hunter  and  Moreschi  on  the  corpus  spon- 
flosum,  and  from  those  of  Mascagni,  Cuvier,  Tiedcmann,  and  Miiller,  on 
both  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosum,  that  these  supposed  cells  are 
▼eina,  resembling  in  structure  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  but  which,  from 
their  free  anastomoses,  have  the  appearance  of  cells ;  the  two  bodies  dif- 
leriog  from  each  other  onlv  in  the  dimensions  of  the  veins,  which  are  laiger 
in  the  cavernous  than  in  the  spongy  body.     The  arteries  ramify  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  veins,  but  the  precise  mode  of  their  termination  has  not  yet 
been  satis&ctorily  ascertained.     Miiller,  who  has  given  a  very  minute  de- 
scription of  these  arteries,  says  that  some  of  them  (those  to  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  he  has  given  the  name  of  Ar- 
terise  Helicinse)  project  into  the  interior  of  the  veins,  and  pour  their  blood 
directly  into  them.  Miiller  considers  the  Arteris  Helidnse  as  the  principal 
agents  in  the  erection  of  the  penis." 

1  So  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  a  sinsle  case,  it  would  appear, 
that  in  the  human  subject  this  passion  is  not,  stnctly  speaking,  instinctive ; 
Edin.  Trans,  v.  vii.  p.  67. 
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organ  on  which  the  ieminal  fluid  acto,  io  at  to  produce  or  evolve 
the  fcetus,  and  the  otga:ti  which  b  destined  for  the  Teeeption  and 
nutrition  of  the  fcetus  after  it  haa  been  bo  produced  or  evcdved. 
The  former  of  these  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  ovariuniyand 
the  latter  the  utenis. 

In  all  animals  that  possess  different  sexes^  the  female  m  pro- 
vided with  a  glandular  body,  containing  a  number  of  cells  or 
vesiclesy  from  which  the  substance  proceeds,  that  is  either  eon- 
verted  into  a  fcetus,  or  serves  to  compose  its  basis  or  sobstnUnm. 
The  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  will  more  particulad^ 
fall  under  our  consideration  in  the  next  section ;  at  present  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  ovary  is  usually  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  part  into  which  the  semen  is  introdiiced, 
and,  as  might  be  supposed  from  this  circumstance,  out  of  its  im- 
mediate or  direct  influence.  In  the  mammalia,  the  fcetus,  whsn 
thus  elaborated,  is  deposited  in  the  uterus,  to  a  portion  of  the 
interior  surface  of  which  it  attaches  itself,  by  a  very  curious  and 
almost  inexplicable  process,  where  it  remains  fixed  for  a  certain 
period,  until  its  organs  and  fiinctions  shall  have  been  suflideoliy 
matured  to  enable  it  to  resist  external  violence  and  to  provide 
for  its  own  support.  From  the  mode  in  which  animals  of  this 
description  bring  forth  their  young,  they  are  named  viviparous. 
Birds,  on  the  contrary,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cold-blooded 
quadrupeds  \  compose  the  class  of  oviparous  animahi;  here  the 
foetus  is  not  transmitted  into  any  cavity  analogous  to  the  atems, 
but  after  being  provided  with  the  necessarv  protection  "from 
external  injury,  and  a  due  supply  of  matter  for  its  growth  and 
nourishment,  is  immediately  discharged  from  the  body  of  the 
mother. 

The  nature  of  the  female  ovarium,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  uterine  system,  have  been  the  subject  of  veiT 
minute  anatomical  examination.  The  name  of  ovarium  is  saia 
to  have  been  first  applied  to  it  by  Steno,  in  consequence  of  the 
analogy  which  it  was  conceived  to  bear  to  the  organ,  from  which 

'  Spallanzani  indeed  informs  us,  that  his  obserTations  led  him  to  oondiide^ 
that  what  had  been  termed  the  ova  of  the  cold-blooded  quadrupeds  are^ 
many  of  them,  not  properly  entitled  to  this  appellation.  The  substance 
that  is  dischar^d  from  tne  female  is  merely  the  foetus  moulded  into  a  raoad 
form,  and  is  not  enclosed  in  any  shell  or  other  extraneous  body  fiom  wMcli 
it  is  afterwards  evolved.  The  objection  appears,  to  a  certiAi  extent,  to  be 
wdll  founded ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  applies  rather  to  the  mm- 
tomical  structure  of  the  part  than  to  its  physiological  relatioiu;  See  fah 
Experiences  sur  la  G^&r.  by  Senebier,  c.  1  et  alibi.  Harvey,  on  the  taa- 
trary,  contends  that  all  animals  proceed  fh>m  ova ;  Exer.  de  Gen.  1 ;  the  A 
ference  of  opinion  evidently  depends  upon  the  different  sense  m  wUcb  that 
term  is  used,  the  first  being  derived  from  its  anatomical  stmctiire,  the  •« — ' 
from  its  physiological  reh^'ons.  Many  eminent  authors,  as  Pabrlciei 
Harvey,  speak  of  the  uterus  of  oviparous  animals,  but  this  term  can  scii 
be  admitted  even  as  analogically  correct.  I  may  remark,  that  the  seMe  m 
which  Harvey  employs  the  word  ovum  is  so  general  as  to  redoce  k  to  little 
more  than  a  verbal  analogy ;  see  Exer.  62.  p.  287;  ^xe^BS.-fi.  MS  et  Mi. 
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the  eggs  of  the  ovip«rou3  ffiiimals  are  produced  \  De  Graaf 
appean,  howeyer,  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  ascertained 
tbe  aetnal  strocture  of  this  organ,  and  who  pointed  out,  with  at 
least  much  more  accuracy  than  those  who  had  preceded  him, 
the  changes  which  the  several  parts  undergo  in  the  (Uffereut 
periods  of  impregnation.  He  describes  the  ovariiim  as  com- 
posed of  a  particular  kind  of  cellular  texture,  in  which  are 
contained  a  number  of  vesicles,  filled  with  an  albuminous  fluid, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  foetus  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  male  secretion,  through  the  intervention  of  a  process, 
which  will  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter '. 

^  Myolog.  Spec.  p.  145.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  anatomists  before 
the  time  of  Steno  had  conceived  an  analogy  between  the  organs  of  viviparoiu 
and  OTiparous  animals,  but  that  he  was  the  first  who  clearly  expressed  the 
opinion  and  applied  the  term  to  the  former  class ;  see  Boer.  Prael.  §  699,  0. 
cum  notis ;  Hadler,  EI.  Phys.  xxviii.  2.  33. 

'  See  his  work,  De  Mulier.  Organ.  Gener.  inserv.,  particularly  Ch.  12, 
and  tab.  1,  5,  6,  7,  B,  11,  13,  14.     These  vesicles  have  accordindy  been 
termed   Ova   Graafiana,   or  Vesiculse   Graafianse,    by  Haller,   ubi  supra, 
Blumenbach,  Instit.  Physiol.  §  550.  and  other  writers.  Haighton  enumerates 
the  circumstances  which  De  Graaf  was  supposed  to  have  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  ovaria ;  but  some  of  the  positions  are  not  correct,  and  others  are 
dmibtftil;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797,  p.  160,  1.    Bartholine  *•  De  Ovar.  Mulieb." 
atid  Drelincoiir  "  De  Foem.  Ovis."  may  be  consulted  in  connexion  with 
D^  Qraaf;  although  the  latter  is  to  be  noticed  principally  as  a  specimen  of 
iaborious  research.    Among  the  modem  works  on  this  subject  I  may  select 
Sabatier,  Anat  t.  ii.  p.  455.. 462;  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  584.. 7;  Bichat. 
Aoat.  Descript  t.  v.  p.  294.  .6,  and  the  long  article  '*  Ovarie,"  by  Murat, 
in  Diet.  Scien.  MM.     We  have  good  views  of  the  ovaria  in  Smellie's  Anat. 
Tables,  No.  5;  in  Monro's  Elem.  v.  ii.  pi.  8.  fig.  2,  3,  and  pi.  9.  fig.  2,  3,  4; 
and  in  Caldani,  pi.  134,  149,  and  152.     The  changes  which  arc  produced  in 
the  female  ovarium  by  the  influence  of  the  male  semen,  the  nature  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  fcetus,  the  state  of  its  functions,  and  mode  of  their  action, 
with  its  gradual  evolution   and  subsequent  growth,  until  it  acquires  that 
condition,  which  can  enable  it  to  support  an  independent  existence,  have 
been  lately  made  the  subject  of  minute  mvestigation.     The  limits  to  which 
I  am  restricted  will  allow  me  to  do  no  more  than  to  refer  my  readers  to  some 
of  those  sources,  whence  they  may  obtain  more  full  information.     Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  Baer,  De  ovi  genesi,  and  Sur  la  formation 
de  rOeuf,   par  Breschet,  accompanied  by  figures;  his  opinions  generally 
coincide  with  those  of  De  Graaf;   Breschet,   Etudes  de  TOeuf  humain, 
with  plates ;  Velpeau,  Embryologie  humaine ;  Cloquet,  Anat  p.  735  et  seq., 
with  the  accompanying  plates.     See  also  the  elaborate  art.    **  Oeuf,'*  by 
Desormaux,  Diet  M^.  t  xv.     The  art  **  Foetus,"  by  Duges,  Diet.  Med. 
et  Chir.  prat.  t.  viii.,  although  principally  devoted  to  pathology,  may  bo 
perused  with  advantage  in  this  connexion.     Raspail's  observations  appear  to 
be  correct  and  appropriate,  "  New  System,'*  §  613  et  seq.     The  2d  section 
of  Mr.  Mayo's  15th  chapter  contains  a  valuable  summary  of  the  recent  ob« 
ierrations,  with  references  to  the  various  authors.     The  2d  cliaptor  of  the 
3d  part  of  Dr.  Roget's  Bridgcwater  Treatise  contains  an  interesting  sum- 
mmry  of  opinions.     I  have  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referred  to 
Dr.  A.  Thomson's  learned  dissertation  on  the  vascular  system  of  the  foetus. 
The  report  made  by  Dutrochet,  in  conjunction  with  Serres  and  Is.  St  Hilaire, 
on  fl  memoir  which  was  presented  by  Coste  to  tlie  Acad.  Scien.,  may  be 

Cised  with  adrantage,  as  containing  an  abstract  of  tlie  information  that 
been  lately  obtained  on  this  subject,  together  with  many  original  remarks 
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These  glaods  are  connected  with  the  ot^ros  on  each  of  its 
tafies  by  two  ducts,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  anatomUt  who 
first  correctly  deacribed  them,  are  termed  the  FaU|>fMan  tuhes. 
These,  in  the  unimpregnated  or  quiescenl  state  qT  the  uterine 
■yetem,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  aJioost  impcTTious,  particulaxly 
at  their  lower  extremity.  The  other  end  is  more  capacious, 
and  is  so  situated  as  to  possess  the  power,  on  certain  occa»inii|L 
of  embracing  the  ovarium,  being  furnished  with  a  loose  fringea 
membrane,  which  seems  to  be  the  part  in  which  its  specific 
action  more  immediately  resides'. 

The  uterus,  in  its  unimpregnated  state,  is  a  compact,  dense, 
membranous  body,  provided  with  a  copious  supply  of  blood- 
vessels, which  run  through  its  substance  in  all  directions,  and 
is  also  furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  lymphatics  and 
nerves'.  It  is  likewise  possessed  of  great  muscular  power,  ai 
is  proved  by  the  mechanical  force  which  it  exercises  duriog 
parturition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  fibres, 
for  we  learn  that  some  anatomists  of  eminence  have  even  doubled 
of  thtir  existence*. 


by  t  heoutbor ;  Adh.  3c.  NbL  t.  iii.  3d  ser.  p.  78  et  seq.  Id  the  Britith  mi 
ForrigD  Medical  Rev.  p.  338  et  seq.  we  liave  ■  notice  of  an  ens;  bj  Baer, 
fin  the  cnrly  development  of  the  human  embryo,  accompanied  by  figum. 
The  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xli.  p.  153  et  seq.  contaiui  a  judicioui  review  of 
the  works  and  opinions  of  Brcschet  and  Velpeau,  with  varioiu  critical  le- 
maiki,  and  in  v.  xIt.  of  the  tame  joumoJ  we  have  an  abridged  tnnslatioB,  b; 
Dr.  Barry,  of  the  valuable  work  of  Valentin  of  Breslau,  on  the  development 
of  the  human  ovum,  and  of  on  etaay  by  Prof.  Wagner,  on  the  Germinal  vesicle. 
The  accurate  and  ehiborate  researches  of  Purkinje  have  contributed  voy 
considerably  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  ovum  in  iu  earliest  stages 
and  of  its  progressive  changes. 

'  Fallopius's  account  of  his  observations  is  contained  in  hia  Instit.  Aiut. 
Opera,  p.  438.     Sec  Haller.  El.  Phys.  iiviii.  2.  29..33. 

'  For  a  view  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  1  may  refer  to  Hatc^ni, 
"  Vas,  Lyiiipli.  Hist."  p.  94.  tab.  14,  and  to  Cruikshank  on  the  Absottenu. 
p.  156.  -Bi  for  the  nerves  to  Walter.  "  Tab.  Nerv.  Tiior.  et  Abd."  No.  1. 
fig.  1.  472,  3;  and  to  Tiedcmann,  "  Tab.  Nerv.  Uteri."  BaDer  hai  given 
two  good  plates  of  the  uterus  and  ita  appendages.  Opera  Hin.  t.  ii.  p.  3L 
■nd  Icon.  AnaL  Fas.  1.  tab.  3.  fig.  1.  We  have  good  plans  of  the  uterus  in 
Bell's  AnaL  v.  iv.  p.  329  et  seq.,  which  very  aplJy  illusltate  ha  fonn  id  all 
ita  djfl^rent  states  and  its  connexion  with  the  contiguous  puts.     T  ' 

comparison  the  phles  of  Swammerdam  may  be  consulted  in  hia  "  1 

■  Haller,  El.  Phya,  xxviii.  3.  9,  admiu  that  the  uterus  is  obviouily  muactt- 
lar  in  quadrupeds,  but  says  that  the  human  uterus  is  of  s  peculiar  atructnic^ 
He  describes  it  as  being  a  cellular  spongv  mass,  in  whicn  it  b  not  eaay  to 
detect  any  muscular  fibres;  yet  he  ocknowledj^  th«r  existence,  $  11.  and 
brings  forward  many  proofs  of  their  contractility,  |  10.  BlumeidMch,  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  ne  could  never  detect  any  muscular  fibres  in  the  uieni, 
and  in  conformity  with  his  general  practice,  attributes  ita  action  to  the  vita 

ropria.  S  ^7.  He  assigns  other  offices  (or  the  vita  propria  of  this  (npa, 
361,  598.  This  may  also  be  regacded  as  the  opinion  of  Bichat,  Anat.  Dec. 
I.  V.  p,  287.  I>r.  Ramsbotham  appears  to  be  the  latest  writer  wha  does  not 
kdmit  the  muaculBnt;  {X  tl\e  ut«nia;  see  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxzix.  p.  4M. 
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"Besicleii  the  immediate  and  specific  use  of  the  generative 
organs,  in  the  continuance  and  reproduction  of  the  species, 
they  appear  to  exercise  a  peculiar  and  specific  influence  over 
the  system  at  large,  afiecting  its  general  form  and  its  powers, 
botli  mental  and  corporeal,  causing  the  growth  and  development 
of  particular  parts,  and  giving  to  the  individual,  in  a  more  re- 
markable degree,  those  characters  which  constitute  the  pecu- 
liarity of  sex.  Tlie  constitutional  difference  of  the  two  sexes 
during  infancy  is  not  very  considerable,  but  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  when  the  generative  organs  are  developed  and  their 
functions  established,  the  difference  is  very  much  increased, 
and  continues  during  the  remainder  of  life.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  these  differences ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  they  exist  in  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  body,  in  its  chemical  constitution,  and  in  its 
powers,  and  that  besides  those  organs  which  are  immediately 
subservient  to  generation,  certain  parts,  which  are  more  pecu- 
liarlv  characteristic  of  the  two  sexes,  then  become  prominent, 
as  the  beard  of  the  male  and  the  mamma  of  the  female  \ 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  influence  of  the 
generative  organs  over  the  constitution  by  noticing  the  effect 
which  takes  place,  when,  from  any  cause,  their  proper  develop- 
ment is  not  permitted  to  take  place.  If,  in  consequence  of  any 
original  mal-conformation,  the  testes  remain  defective,  or  when 
emasculation  has  been  performed,  the  male  never  assumes  the 
characters  of  the  sex,  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
same  is  the  result  of  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  although  the 

But  it  would  appear  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  most  distinguished 
modem  anatomists  are  advocates  for  its  muscularity ;  Dr.  EUiotson  enume- 
rates the  following  names  among  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine :  Malpighi, 
Morgagni,  Mery,  Littre,  Astruc,  Ruysch,  Monro,  Vicussens,  and  Iialler. 
To  these  may  be  added,  among  the  earlier  anatomists,  Vesling,  Syntagma 
Anat.  p.  53,  4,  and  among  the  moderns,  the  great  name  of  Wm.  Hunter, 
see  pi.  14  of  his  work  on  the  gravid  uterus.  If  any  doubt  remained  upon 
the  subject,  we  might  consider  it  as  removed  by  the  accurate  investigations 
of  Sir  C.  Bell ;  M(kI.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iv.  p.  335  et  scq. ;  also  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  279. 
Dr.  Blundell  observes,  that  the  uterus  of  the  rabbit  exhibits  a  distinct  mus- 
cnlar  structure ;  Researches,  p.  35.  Dr.  Lee  speaks  of  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  uterus  as  of  a  well  recognized  body ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  xvi.  p.  377 
et  seq.  and  v.  xix.  p.  94  et  seq.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  his 
Thins,  of  Edwards,  p.  444,  and  of  Dr.  Quain,  Anat.  p.  850. 

1  See  Haller,  EI.  rhys.  xxvii.  3. 15.  and  Blumenbach,  Inst  Phys.  sect.  85, 
for  an  accurate  account  of  these  differences.  We  have  a  volume  bv  Roussel 
expressly  on  this  subject,  "  Systcme  de  la  Femme  et  de  1* Homme,  in  which 
he  has  oescribed  with  considerable  minuteness  the  characteristic  peciJiarities 
of  the  two  sexes,  both  physical  and  moral,  with  their  effect  upon  the  various 
functions  and  organs ;  it  contains  many  good  remarks,  although  somewhat 
sentimental  and  diffuse  in  its  style.  In  Vesalius,  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  682.  tab. 
75,  6;  in  Cowpcr,  Anat  Corp.  Hum.  tab.  1,  2,  3,  and  in  Bidloo's  Anatomy, 
fig.  1,  2,  3,  we  have  beautiful  and  characteristic  engravings  of  the  male  and 
fiunale  form;  Soemmering  has  pourtrayed  the  peculiarities  of  the  bones  of  the 
female  in  his  "  Tabula  Sceleu  Feminini." 
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changes  in  the  female  are  less  obrioos,  and  we  have  not  such 
frequeot  opportunities  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  operation'. 
The  influence  of  the  genersliTe  organs  upon  the  constitntian 
is  sometimes  singularly  iUnstrated  in  those  iudiriduals  who  bare 
been  styled  hermaphrodites,  and  who  have  been  popnhuiy  sup- 
posed to  unite  in  tbemsdves  the  functions  of  botn  sexes.  We 
are  now  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  this  occurrence,  bnt 
in  these  cases,  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
parts  and  the  deficiency  of  their  fimctions,  the  constitution  is  so 
much  modified,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficidt  to  determine  which 
sex  predominates  \ 

1  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xxvii.  3.  3.  Haighton  found  that  by  dividing  the  Fal- 
lopian  tubes  sexual  feelings  were  destroyed,  and  the  ovarimn  graduaDj 
wasted  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1797,  p.  173  et  seq.  Pott  gives  us  a  short  account  of 
the  case  of  a  female,  where  both  the  ovaries  were  extirpated;  he  remarks  that 
the  person  "  has  become  thinner  and  more  apparently  muscular ;  her  breasts* 
which  were  large,  are  gone ;  nor  has  she  ever  menstruated  since  the  opeia^ 
tion,  which  is  now  some  years."  Works,  v.  iii.  p.  830.  We  have  a  case  re- 
lated in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1805,  p.  225  et  seq.  of  an  adult  female,  in  whom 
the  ovaria  were  defective,  and  where  there  was  a  corresponding  defect  in  the 
state  of  the  constitution.  To  the  same  general  principle  we  ought  probably 
to  refer  the  partial  growth  of  a  beard  on  females  in  the  dedine  of  lite;  Blu« 
menbach,  Instit.  Physiol.  §  660.  It  has  been  likewise  observed  that  female 
birds,  when  they  have  ceased  to  lay  esgs,  have  occasionally  assumed  the  plu- 
mage, and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  other  characters  of  the  male ;  Hunter  on 
the  Anim.  CEcon.  p.  75  et  seq ;  Blumenbach,  Elem.  Phys.  §  660,  note ;  Home 
in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  174.  We  have  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Butter,  in  the  Wemerian  Memoirs,  v.  iii.  p.  183  et  seq.,  from  whicn  itappean 
that  this  change  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  old  fenude  birds  ;  he  ooDoeivM 
it  not  to  be,  in  any  respect,  a  morbid  change,  '*  but  the  natural  result  of  a^e 
and  time."  We  have  a  still  later  account  by  M.  St.  Hilaire»  which  is 
translated  with  observations  by  the  editor,  in  Jameson's  Joum.  for  Oct.  1826^ 
p.  302  et  seq.  Mr.  Yarrell  has,  however,  found,  that  the  change  does  not 
depend  upon  age,  but  that  it  is  connected  with  some  disease  or  impeifectioo 
of  the  sexual  organs.  He  further  observes,  that  in  both  sexes»  their  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  disappear  or  are  diminished  when  these  organs  are  imper- 
fect, and  that  in  this  case,  the  sexes  approximate  so  much,  that  it  is  difnirnlt 
to  distinguish  between  them  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1827,  p.  268  et  seq.  It  mi^  be 
remarked  that  emasculation  has  a  less  marked  effect  on  the  form  of  the  infe- 
rior animals  than  of  the  human  species.  On  this  sutyect  see  the  art. 
'*  Eunuche,"  by  Adelon,  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  viii.  p.  360  et  seq. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  degree  in  which  the  mixture  of  the 
two  sexes  has  occurred  in  the  human  species,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  older  vmters,  but  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  a  perfect  uterus,  with  its  appendaros,  and  peifect 
testes,  have  never  been  detected  in  the  same  individual.  We  have  an  da- 
borate  memoir  by  Haller,  entitled,  "  Num  dentur  Henm^hroditi  Commentip 
rius,"  Op.  Mln.  t.  ii.  p.  9  et  seq.  in  which  he  relates  some  obserratioiis  of  us 
own,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  best  authenticated  cases  that  are  on  record,  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  sexual  organs.  In  most  instaiices  it  is  easy  to  point 
out  to  which  sex  the  individual  oueht  to  be  referred,  but  the  author  condndea 
that  the  evidence  is  irresistible  in  ravour  of  the  existence  of  oertain  cases,  in 
which  there  was  an  actual  mixture  of  the  two  sexes,  but  with  an  imperfect 
development  of  the  organs.  Sir  £v.  Home  comes  to  a  similar  condnsion  m 
a  paper  which  contains  a  number  of  fects  and  observation*  on  the  sane  sob- 
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SscTioN  8.    Remarks  on  the  Fumctums  of  the  iwo  Seafes  in  the 

Process  of  Generation, 

The  office  of  the  male  is  simply  to  introduce  into  an  appro- 
priate part  of  the  body  of  the  female  a  portion  of  the  peculiar 

jecC;  Phil.  Trani .  for  1799,  p.  157  et  seq.  He  remarks,  "  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  instance  of  an  hermaphrodite,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  has  ever  occurred  in  the  more  perfect  quadrupeds,  or  in  the  human 
species  ;*'  p.  157.  He  arranges  the  supposed  or  reputed  cases  into  four  classes : 
"  Ist.  Such  malformations  of  the  male,  as  led  to  the  belief  of  the  persons 
being  hermaphrodites ;  2d.  Such  mriformatjons  in  the  females  as  have  led  to 
the  same  conclusion ;  Sd.  Such  males  as,  from  a  deficiency  in  their  organs, 
have  not  the  character  and  general  properties  of  the  male,  and  may  be  odled 
neuters.  4th.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  real  mixture  of  the  organs  of  both 
sexes,  although  not  suffidently  complete  to  constitute  double  organs ;  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  nearest  approach  towards  an  hermaphrodite  that  has  been 
met  with  in  the  more  perfect  animals  ;'*  p.  159,  0.  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
last  description  is  related  by  Dr.  Baillie ;  the  external  parts  resembled  those 
of  a  female,  while  there  appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  rudiments  of  the 
male  ormns ;  the  internal  organs  were  not  examined;  Morb.  Anat.  p.  410, 1, 
also  wons  by  Wardrop,  v.  ii.  p.  371.  We  have  a  well  detailed  case  in  Mim. 
See.  M^  aEmul.  t.  lii.  p.  293.  .5,  of  a  male  where  the  parts  were  imper- 
fect, and  the  form  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  the  female.  Mr.  Mayo 
mentions  two  cases,  one  of  an  imperfect  male,  the  other  of  an  imperfect 
female,  nrhere  the  general  form  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  the  other  sex ; 
Physiol,  p.  368. 

An  inmvidual  was  exhibited  in  this  metropolis,  in  the  year  1818,  who  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  mixture  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  Without 
m  more  minute  examination  of  the  generative  organs  than  it  was  possible  to 
make  dnring  life,  it  was  not  easy  to  dietermine  to  which  sex  they  should  be 
referred.  The  countenance  resembled  that  of  the  male,  and  there  was  a 
beard,  although  scanty.  The  form  of  the  body  and  of  the  limbs  was,  how- 
ewer,  decidedly  female,  and  the  mammae  were  considerably  developed.  Upon 
the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture,  that  the  individual  in  question  was  a 
female,  where  the  uterus  and  the  ovaria  were  defective,  and  where  there  was 
an  irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  external  organs.  In  the  Ed.  Med.  Joiurn.  v. 
diii.  p.  313  ..  8,  a  case  is  related,  where  the  individual  is  stated  to  hav  econ- 
sidered  himself  to  be  a  female  until  the  a^  of  thirty,  when  the  testes  were  deve- 
loped, and  the  constitutional  characteristic  of  the  female,  which  had  hitherto 
predominated,  was  converted,  although  imperfectly,  into  that  of  the  male. 
There  are  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject  in  Blumenbach's  Essay 
OD  Gener.  sect.  3.  P-  81 ;  in  Beck's  Med.  Jurisp.  ch.  4.  p.  42.  .52,  also  in  the 
art.  "Generation,  in  Rees's  Cyclopeedia;  and  '*  Hermaphrodite," in  Diet. 
Scicn.  Mid.  by  Marc,  t.  xxi.  p.  86  et  seq. ;  and  in  Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xi.  p.  71 
et  seq. :  also  the  art.  "  Hermaphrodite,"  by  Dalyell,  in  Brewster's  Encyc. 
The  belief  in  the  existence  of^  human  hermaphrodites  was  formerly  enter- 
tained by  the  most  eminent  anatomists ;  see  Cheselden's  Anat.  p.  314.  tab. 
33  s  and  an  essay  by  K.  Boerhaave  on  Hermaphrodism,  in  Mem.  Petrop.  t. 
i.  p.  315  et  seq.,  published  in  1750.  We  have  two  very  valuable  papers  by 
Dv.  Duncan,  jun.  in  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  v.  i.  p.  43  et  seq.  and  p.  132  et  seq., 
which,  although  not  directly  connected  with  this  subject,  contain  some  obser- 
vations which  tend  to  iUustzate  it  Dr.  Knox  admits  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
iftfl0O8  of  hermaphrodism,  and  attempts  to  exnkiin  it  upon  the  principle,  that 
€9ety  individual  possesses  the  rudiaaents  of  ooth  oigans }  thBt>  in  ordinary 
cases,  one  or  the  other  is  developed  according  to  circumstances,  but  that«  in 
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^secxetioQ  which  is  innushed  by  the  testis.    Tbirt  of  U10  femafe 
is  considerably  more  complicated ;  it  consists,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  providing  a  substance  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
male  secretion,  is  to  constitute  the  foetus,  in  furnishing  a  suit- 
able situation  in  which  the  fcetus  may  be  deposited,  in  affording 
it  the  due  nourishment,  until  it  is  able  to  support  itself  by  its 
own  powers,  and,  lastly,  after  the  foetus  is  detached  from  the 
mother,  she  continues  to  supply  it  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  food, 
especially  adapted  to  the  digcsliye  organs  of  the  young  animal '. 
This  long  series  of  operations  is,  however,  exercised  only  by  the 
females  of  the  class  of  the  mammalia.    In  proportion  as  we  re- 
cede from  these,  the  office  of  the  mother  is  less  complicated  and 
continuous.     In  birds,  the  process  of  utro-gestation  is  dispensed 
with,  nor  is  there  any  organ  in  the  body  of  the  female  adapted 
to  the  production  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  food  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  newly  bom  animal ;  in  place  of  the  first,  incubation  is 
substituted,  and  the  latter  is  compensated  by  the  instinctive  caie 
of  the  mother,  in  selecting  for  her  offspring  the  kind  of  food 
which  is  adaj)ted  to  the  state  of  its  digestive  organs.     As  we 
descend  into  the  lower  classes  of  oviparous  quadrupeds  and 
fishes,  we  find  the  functions  of  the  female  still  farther  dian- 
nished.    In  many  tribes  it  consists  merely  in  furnishing  a  sub- 
stance which  is  to  receive  the  male  secretion,  in  some  cases 
within,  and  in  others  out  of  the  body,  while  the  young  animal 
is  spontaneously  evolved  from  its  ovum,  and  is  supported  with* 
out  any  assistance  from  the  mother. 

Considerable  difficulties,  however,  attend  our  explanation  of 
every  part  of  this  process,  and  a  great  variety  of  hypotheses 
have  been  proposed,  some  of  them  supported  by  numerous  and 
direct  experiments,  in  order  to  remove  these  difficulties*  That 
I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  I  shal 
consider  each  part  of  the  operation  separately.  And  first,  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  effect  of  the  male  secretion.     It  has 

certain  instances,  there  is  an  imperfect  attempt  at  the  developineDt  of  both. 
Brewster's  Joum.  v.  iii.  p.  322  et  seq. 

In  some  of  the  mammalia  we  have  a  decided  mixture  of  the  two  sesei, 
although  the  appropriate  parts,  and  consequently  their  functions  are  imper- 
fect. This  is  particularlv  exemplified  in  the  firee*martin,  of  which  we  have  an 
account  by  Hunter;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1779,  p.  179  et  seq.,  and  Ohserv.  00 
the  Animal  (Econ.  p.  55  et  seq.  Sir  £v.  Home,  in  the  paper  refarcd  to 
above,  relates  an  instance  of  a  similar  conformation  having  occurred  in  a  dog; 
p.  168,  9.  Morand  informs  us  that  he  examined  an  hermaphrodite  caip, 
which  had  ova  on  one  side  and  a  melt  on  the  other,  and  he  states  this  to  be 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  fish ;  M^.  Acad,  pour  1737,  p.  51,  2.  We 
may  presume,  that  as  we  descend  to  the  lower  orders,  even  of  the  ▼ertebtated 
animals,  we  shall  meet  with  a  nearer  approach  to  perfect  hermaphrodisiD. 
We  have  an  account  of  a  preparation,  taken  from  an  ourang-outang,  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  where  all  the  parts  belonging  to  both  aezei  are 
said  to  be  preserved ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xxxvii.  p.  288,  note. 

*^  Techmcally  speaJdnc,  the  function  of  the  male  is  confined  to  the  pfoeeis 
of  impregnation,  that  of  the  female  comprehends  the  various  <^wnitioDiof 
conception,  gestation,  ^panusi^oti.vnALW^sJdon. 
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been  stated  Itbove  ^,  that  Fourcroy  and  Yauqudin  detected  a 
fibrous  substance  in  the  sieminal  fluid,  with  which,  as  being  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  its  specific 
effects  are  in  some  way  connected.  Except,  however,  the  mere 
existence  of  this  fibrous  substauce,  we  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  it;  we  know  nothing  of  its  properties,  either  chemical  or 
physiological,  and  arc,  of  course,  unable  to  explain  how  it  ope- 
rates in  the  formation  of  the  foetus. 

The  presence  of  the  spermatic  animalcules  is,  however,  a  still 
more  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  the  seminal 
fluid.  If  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  Spallanzani  and  of  the  Genevese  physiologists,  we  are  una- 
voidably led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  secretion  of  the  testis 
contains  animalcules  of  a  specific  kind,  that  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  any  extraueous  source,  but  form  one  of  its  essential 
components ;  that  they  are  present  in  the  various  species  of 
males,  but  that  they  cannot  be  detected  when,  either  from  age  or 
firom  disease,  the  animals  are  rendered  sterile.  Hence  we  can 
scarcely  refuse  our  assent  to  the  position,  that  these  animalcules 
are,  in  some  way  or  other,  instrumental  to  the  production  of  the 
fcBtus,  although  we  are  altogether  unable  to  assign  the  particular 
mode  in  which  they  produce  their  efTcct  ^ 

When  we  consider  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organs  of 
the  two  sexes  in  the  mammalia,  where  there  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  parts,  and  where  the  functions  appear  to  be  the  most  ela- 
borate in  their  nature,  a  difficulty  has  arisen  in  conceiving  how 
the  secreted  fluid  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  of 
the  female  where  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  appear  to  be  lodged ; 
yet  the  analogy  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  seems  to  show  that 
this  contact  is  necessary.  Many  experiments  have  been  insti- 
tuted to  discover  the  exact  part  of  the  female  organs  into  which 
the  semen  is  projected,  or  to  which  it  may  be  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  absorption,  or  by  any  other  vital  or  physical  process. 
It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  fluid  is  capable  of  entering  the 
uterus,  and  various  experiments  and  observations  have  been  ad- 
duced, even  by  Harvey  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiolo- 
gists, to  prove  that  Uiis  is  never  the  case '.  But,  upon  consi- 
dering all  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  forwards  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  the  opposite  opinion  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  and  to  this  Ilaller  inchnes,  although  fully  aware 
of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  it\    There  is 

>  P.  493. 

*  See  the  general  concluBions  of  Prevost  and  Dumas  in  Ann.  des  Sciences 
Naturdles,  t.  i.  p.  289,  and  in  t  ii.  p.  147.  .9. 

*  De  Gener.  Exer.  39.  p.  145;  67.  p,  308;  68.  p.  312;  et  de  CkmcepL 
p.  405,  The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  passage  of  the  semen  to  ttie 
ovarium,  which  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  conception,  gave  rise  to, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  aura  seminalis.  Harvev's  chapter  *'  De  Conceptione," 
appended  to  his  work  on  Generation,  affords  a  singular  contrast  to  the  cor- 
rect and  cautious  spirit  which  so  generally  pervades  his  writiqgs. : 

«  See  Boerhaave,  Prselect.  not.  6.  ad  §  673,  t.  vLp.  74,  5.  and  El,  Phyt. 
xziz.  1.  1  !•  where  the  subject  is  veiy  minutely  examined.  TV\«  InVxnvoTK^  ^ 
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much  moire  cBfficnlty  in  snpposing  l3iat  it  can  ptes  tiejtad  the 
organ;  so  that  it  will  remain  for  na  to  xnqnire,lunr  tbe  presence 
of  the  aemen  in  the  utema  can  act  in  the  prodnetioD  of  tbe 
foetus  \  This  will  lead  us  to  examine  what  part  of  the  femde 
acts  in  the  process,  and  in  what  way  the  uterus,  or  the  different 
organs  connected  with  it,  are  affiscted,  or  what  change  they  each 
of  them  experience. 

After  the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  uterine  system  has  ac- 
quired its  full  size,  and  the  power  of  exercising  its  appropriate 
fonctions,  certain  canaes,  and  especially  the  excitement  of  the  se- 
minal fluid,  produce  an  unusual  flow  of  blood  to  the  ovaria,  and 
the  parts  connected  with  them.  The  fimbrise  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  become  turgid,  and  embrace  the  ovaria,  where  one  of  the 
vesicles,  which  appears  to  be  more  immediately  affected,  is  pro- 
truded from  its  tormer  position,  and  bursts,  discharging  a  ctrop 
of  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  is  received  by  the  tobe  and  con- 
veyed to  the  uterus ;  this  constitutes  the  ovum,  and  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  rudiment  of  the  future  foetus.  The  vesicle 
from  which  the  ovum  has  escaped,  experiences  a  peculiar 
change  in  its  texture  and  appearance,  and  is  converted  into  what 
is  named  the  corpus  luteum. 

The  operation  by  which  the  uterus  receives  and  supports  the 
ovum,  which  is  transmitted  to  it,  is  no  less  wonderful  tnan  that 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  there.  It  is  immediately  attached  to 
some  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  a  commnnicatbn 
is  established  between  them,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  still, 

Leeuvenhoek  is  very  direct  in  favour  of  the  leception  of  the  scnnen  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  a  fact  which  he  ascertained  by  actually  detecting  the 
spermatic  animalcules  in  this  organ ;  Arc.  Nat.  in  Op.  t.  i.  p.  155,  106,  169. 
The  confirmation  which  we  liave  lately  liad  of  his  observations  must  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  on  this  point,  in  which  he  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  we 
mav  rety  with  confidence  upon  his  statements.  We  learn  also  firom  the  sane 
autnori^  that  the  animalcules  have  been  delected  in  the  comua  of  the  utema 
and  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  rabbit  and  the  dog ;  t.  i.  p.  170,  1  ;  and  t  it. 
p.  208,  9.  KespcctabJe  authorities  are  not  wantiitt  who  assert  that  tbe  se- 
minal fluid  has  been  found  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the  human  8abject»  bat 
this  scarcely  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  direct  observation.  Should  it 
however  appear  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  we  are  unable  to  h^  by  what 
power  it  could  have  been  oonveved  there.  See  the  renn^  of  Dr.  ElMotson, 
with  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  Blum.  Inst»  sect.  30,  note  A,  p. 
325,  6.  De  Graaf.  de  Org.  Mulieb.  p.  248 ;  Ruysch,  Advers.  Anat.  Dec  1. 
tab.  2.  fig.  3  ;  and  Sauvages,  Physiol,  p.  222;  all  maintain  the  opinion  that 
the  seminal  fluid  is  deposited  in  the  uterus*  as  the  result  of  their  own  obser- 
vation. 

>  The  ciliary  motions  which  have  been  observed  by  Parkinge  and  Vden- 
tin  ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat  t.  iii.  2d  ser. ;  ^nd  by  I^.  Sharpey,  in  certain  partt  of  the 
organs  of  respirajtion,  have  been  also  detected  in  the  generative  oigsns ;  it  is 
possible  that  these  motions  may,  in  some  way,  contribute  to  the  pnrt^  of 
the  semen  to  its  ultimate  destination,  and  thus  enable  it  to  act,  either  dinaij 
Qt  indirectlv,  upon  the  ovarium.  Dr.  Sharpey,  however,  observes  that  the 
direction  or  the  motions  in  these  omans  is  from  within  outwards^  lothat  ilis 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  office  for  them  "  than  that  of  oonvevingoutiitt^tho 
secretion  of  the  membrane,  unless  we  suppgae  that  it  also  bril^  dUnm  the 
ovum  ;"  eye.  of  Anat.  v.  \.  ^.  %^« 
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in  some  measare,  unknown ;  while  we  hare  an  elaborate  organ- 
ization of  membranes  of  various  kindsi  for  tbe  purpose  of  sup* 
porting  the  foetus,  protecting  it  from  injuryi,  and  conveying  to  it 
all  ^e  substances  that  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition  and  exist- 
ence. The  uterus,  in  the  mean  time,  increases  in  size  so  as  to 
contain  the  fcetus,  and  its  membranes ;  its  vessels  have  tlieir 
diameters  proportionably  enlarged,  and  it  acquires  a  great  addi-^ 
tion  of  fluids,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  perform  all  its  es^tinor- 
dinary  functions  ^ 

In  considering  the  physiological  relations  of  the  different  parts 
of  this  process,  the  following  points  will  particularly  require  our 
attention.  Upon  what  organ  does  the  seminal  fluid  first  pro- 
duce its  appropriate  effect  ?  If  upon  the  ovarium,  in  what  doea 
that  action  consist,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  Uie  changes  which 
the  ovarium  experiences?  In  what  stages  of  the  process  of  con- 
ception is  the  ovum  conveyed  into  the  uterus,  and  by  what 
Swer  is  the  conveyance  effected  ?  By  what  means  does  the 
tus  attach  itself  to  the  uterus,  and  how  is  it  afterwarda  nou- 
rished and  supported  tliere  ?  What  change  takes  plaoe  in  tbe 
action  of  the  uterus,  bv  which  its  new  membranes  are  formed 
and  its  bulk  increased  r  And,  lastly,  in  what  manner  does  it 
immediately  contribute  to  the  support  of  tbe  foetus  ?  When  we 
consider  how  many  interesting  physiological  discussions  are  in- 
volved in  these  queries,  and  to  what  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  speculations  and  controversies  they  have  given  rise,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  evident,  that  I  can  only  attempt  to  take  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  some  of  the  most  interesting  topics,  and  those  which  may 
more  directly  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  (economy  ^ 

>  For  a  view  of  the  changes  which  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  undergo 
at  this  period,  the  student  may  examine  Albinus,  Tab.  Uteri  Mulier.  grav. ; 
Bidloo,  Anatomia  Hum.  Corp.  para  4.  tab.  53.  .63.  **  De  Ingravidato  Utero, 
FoBtu,  ejusque  Anneus ;"  and  especially  the  splendid  work  of  Wm.  Hunter. 

'  Atten^pts  have  been  made  by  various  physiologists  to  elucidate  the  hypo^ 
thesis  of  generation  by  watching  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the  chick  in 
OTO  i  of  these  observations  the  most  important  and  interesting  are  those  of 
Fabricius,  Harvey,  Malpighi,  and  Haller.  Fabriciua*s  treatise  "  Dc  Fornuu 
tione  Ovi "  contains  much  valuable  information,  and  is  illustrated  by  expres- 
sive engravings ;  the  same  commendation  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  trea- 
tise, "  Ue  Formato  Fostu,"  in  which  the  growth  and  successive  formation  of 
the  puts  of  the  foetus  are  described  and  ^ured.  Harvey's  **  Excrcitationes 
de  Generatione,"  although  inferior  to  his  immortal  work  on  the  circulation, 
is  not  unworthy  of  its  author ;  if  his  reasoning  appears  less  conclusive  than 
on  the  former  occasion,  we  must,  in  part  at  least,  ascribe  it  to  the  intricacy 
and  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject.  Of  Haller*s  essays,  "  De  Formatione 
Cordis  "  and  "  De  Formatione  Pulli,"  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  ihey 
have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  his  productions.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  admirable  figures  of  Mr.  Bauer ; 
Pbfl.  Trans,  for  1^2.  We  have  many  uacfol  observations  on  this  subject 
fay  Dutrochet  in  an  essay  '*  Sur  les  Envelopes  du  Fcetus,"  published  in  the 
"  Mte.  Soc.  M^  d*Emul."  t.  viii.  p.  1 .  .64,  particulariy  the  first  section* 
Gontainiaig  an  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds,  in  wnich  the  author  animadverts 
upon  the  anat<mucal  aKuments  which  were  brought  fortraids  by  Haller  in 
fiivour  of  the  doctrine  ofpre^xistlng  germs.  We  have  an  interesting  account 
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The  first  of  the  above  inquiries,  the  part  of  the  oigan  vpoo 
which  the  semiDsl  fluid  produces  its  first  effect,  ni¥alT«i  the 
point  that  has  been  already  referred  to,  the  situaticm  in  which  it 
IS  originally  deposited.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  sofliciMit 
ground  for  believing  that  it  enters  the  uterus,  and  that  it  is  per- 
haps conveyed  even  into  the  Fallopian  tubes.  But  upon  either 
supposition  we  can  offer  no  conjecture  as  to  the  mode  in 
it  operates,  farther  than  to  say,  that  it  produces  a  si 
citenient,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  unable  to  explam ; 
directly  applied  either  to  the  uterus  or  to  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  is  thence  propagated  to  the  ovarium.  An  increased  flow  of 
blood  seems  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  excitemoit,  to 
which  succeeds  the  enlargement  of  one  of  the  vesicles^  the 
escape  of  the  ovum,  the  reception  of  it  by  the  fimbriated  eztie* 
mity  of  the  tube,  and  its  transmission  to  the  uterus' .  It  appeara 
to  be  analogous  to  the  general  operations  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  that  a  specific  stimulus,  actmg  upon  any  organ,  should  caB 
fordi  the  specific  functions  of  that  organ,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  succession  of  its  actions,  depending  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  part,  until  the  ultimate  efiect  is  acoomplished  j 
but  beyond  this  we  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  process. 

But  a  question  has  here  been  started  as  to  the  fact ;  is  the 
seminal  fluid  the  sole  and  specific  cause  of  the  excitement?  or 
can  the  turgescence  of  the  ovarium,  the  escape  of  the  ovum, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  corpus  luteum,  take  place 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  male  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  state 
of  the  ovum  which  is  thus  evolved,  and  where  is  it  deposited  ? 
While  it  continues  in  its  unimpregnated  state  does  it  remain 
lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  is  it  conveyed  to  the  uterus  ? 

of  the  observations  on  the  chick  in  ovo,  by  Adelon,  PhysioL  t.  iy.  p.  317  et 
seq.  I  may,  in  this  place,  refer  again  to  Dr.  A.  Thomson's  elaborate  emgr 
on  the  foetus,  which  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  recommend  to  the 


ful  perusal  of  the  student.  Ck>nnected  with  this  topic,  there  is  an  easaj  by 
Cuvier,  *'  Sur  les  Oeufs  des  Quad.*'  in  Mem.  du  Mus.  t.  iii.  p.  98  et  seq.  and 
pi.  2.  Sec  also  the  various  works  referred  to  in  note  2,  p.  647 ;  more  c^ 
pecially  the  treatise  of  Velpeau,  with  its  accompanying  plates. 

I  Many  of  the  older  physiologists  supposed  tnat  during  sexual  excheawalt 
the  female  organs  furnished  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  unites  with  that  of 
the  male;  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  **  De 
Genitura,"  Op.  t.  i.  p.  231 .  .5.  Fallopius,  in  his  Observ.  Anat.  says,  "  Om- 
nes  anatomici  uno  ore  asserunt  in  testibus  fisminarum  semen  fieri*  et  quod 
scmine  referti  repcriuntur,"  but  he  adds,  "  quod  ego  nunquam  viden  poCai 
....  ;'*  Opera,  p.  421.  De  GraaTs  13th  chapter  is  entitled,  ■•  De  SeBiae 
Muliebri;"  p.  194.  See  HaDer,  EL  Phys.  xxiz.  1.  18 ;  but  this  opUoB  il 
now  generally  discarded.  It  is,  however,  adopted  by  Blumenbach,  {  A&Si 
and  from  his  expression  it  would  seem  that  he  supposes  it  to  be  ptmlwad 
b^  the  uterus,  §  561.  Blumenbach  refers  to  Harvey,  as  maintaiiuDg  the  ep^ 
nion  of  the  female  semen,  but  from  the  following  passage  in  £za.  S5b  I 
should  conceive  erroneously;  *'  ••••  nee  foemina  semen  prafiuidit,  m^ 
ovum  oriatur."  *'  ....  neque  in  coitu  semen  ab  utroque  proreniat.....* 
The  existence  of  a  peculiar  female  secretion  forms  the  basis  dT  Bnflbn's  Igr* 
Dothesis  of  generation,  but  this  is  regarded  as  altogether 
Nat  Hilt  V.  ii.  p.  S9Q  et  %ec\.  ch.  4. 
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fc>'W*tCiiniOi  doubt  that  the  introdnetion  of  the  scmitial  fluid, 

fift  tliB  ardkiwty  method  of  congress,  is  Iho  so)^  couAe  of  whftt  is 

Jtettn^  conGepiion,  the  produclion  of  :m  iti^prognafcd  oyuhi', 

Wid  it  was  fonnerly  siijiposed  that  ttio  same  stimulus  was  equally 

Ae  cause  of  the  evolution  of  the  vesicle,  and  the  consequent 

fimnation  of  the  cori)Us  luteum*.     This  opinion,  has,  however, 

beeii  lately  called  in  question,  and  as  it  is  one  which  involves 

some  Tery  important  considerations,  both  of  a  legal  and  of  a 

moral  nature^  it  becomes  a  point  of  tlic  highest  interest  to  exa- 

mfie  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests.     Blimienbach  appears  to 

bare  been  the  first  who  decidedly  maintained  that,  under  certain 

cininmstances,  a  corpus  lutcum  may  be  produced  without  the 

eo-operation  of  the  male^,  and  some  facts  in  confirmation  of  the 

Mme  opinion  have  been  more  lately  adduced  by  Sir  E.  Home*. 

^  Haighton  poiforxned  nn  elaborate  M^t  of  experiments  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  Sax  the  division  of  the  Fallopian  tub<*s  prevented  impregnation,  mid  the 
result. was  tliat,  after  tliis  operation,  a  f(ctii.s  was  never  produced.  Corporca 
fiitca  were,  however,  formed  in  this  case,  and  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
Siderinc  the  production  of  these  bodies  to  be  a  test  of  impregnation,  he  drew 
a  iBoncJusion  which  is  directly  tlie  reverse  of  wlint  tlie  experiments  might 
seem  to  warrant.  He  conceives  that  the  semen  penetrates  no  farther  than 
the  uterus,  and  acts  upon  the  ovaria  by  sympathy.  One  imix>rtant  point 
be  has  established,  that  the  effect  whicli  is  [)ropaguted  to  the  ovaria,  what- 
ever be  its  nature,  is  not  accomplished  until  nearly  fifly  hours  afVer  coition. 
His  exneriments  were  performed  on  rabbits,  and  bear  every  mark  of  accuracy 
md  fideli^;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797,  p.  l/>0  et  secj.  The  experiments  of 
Cniikshank,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  witli 
the  requisite  degree  of  skill  and  correctness,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
rudiment  of  the  young  animal  is  perfected  in  the  ovarium;  Phil.  Trans,  for 
t7d7>  p.  197 ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  precise  nature  of  the  ovum  wliich  he  observed  to  draw  any 
positive  inference. 

'  Hallcr  decidedly  maintains  that  the  formation  of  a  rrirpus  luteum  is  a 
proof  of  the  produclion  of  a  foetus  ;  EI.  Phys.  xxix.  1,  15,  Ifi.  In  the  cata- 
logue which  he  gives  of  his  discoveries,  appended  to  his  great  work,  he  in- 
aerts  the  following :  *'  Corpus  luteum  oritur  ex  conceptione,  iieque  prius  para- 
tun  adest."  Auctaritim  ad  El.  Phys.  p.  7  ;  see  also  Op.  Miii.  t.  ii.  p.  457. 
Haighton  lays  down  the  position,  that  wherever  corpora  lutea  are  found, 
*•  they  furnish  incontestible  proof"  of  previous  impreguatiou  ;  Phil.  Trans. 
fo  1797,  p.  164,  whicli  compare  with  p.  166 ;  I  havo  already  alluded  to  the 
error  into  which  he  fell  on  this  subject. 

•  Inst.  Physiol.  §  56*2,  note,  p.  -Hi.  .ii ;  also  Commonf.  Soc.  Roy.  Scienc. 
Oottihg.  t.  )x.  p.  109. .  114. 

*  Sir  E.  Home  defines  a  corpus  luteum  to  be  "a  solid  compact  glandular 
substance  in  which  the  foetus  is  formc'd,"  not  as  had  been  previously  sup- 
dosed,  a  body  produced  by  the  ovum,  or  a  consequence  of  Its  existence, 
rhal.  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  2.56  et  sccj.  The  figures  which  Mr.  Bauer  has 
^ven  us  of  the  ovarium  in  its  different  states  are  amon^  the  most  beautiful 
«F  his  numerous  performances;  fig.  8..11  ;  also  Phil.  Trans,  for  1819, 
pL  8.  .ff.  In  the  paper  to  which  these  plates  refer.  Sir  E.  Home  brings  for- 
ward fresh  evidence  to  prove  that  the  corpus  luteum  is  not  necessarily  pre- 
ceded by  impregnation ;  see  his  Lect.  on  Conip.  Anat. ;  also  Beck's  Med. 
Juris,  p.  104.  The  late  valuable  experiments  of  Dr.  Blundell  confirm  the 
most  important  part  of  Sir  E.  Home*s  doctrine,  that  corpora  lutea  are  not 
ifce  necessary  result  of  iihprcgnation ;  Researches,  p.  49,  56  et  alibi.  Dr. 
Blundell,  however,  api>ears  to  conceive  that  either  inlercouse  w\lV\\W  \\v5\r, 

V  V 
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But  if  we  conceive  that  a  corpus  luteum  is,  in  any  instancey 
produced  without  the  co-operation  of  the  msdc,  it  must  follow^ 
that  in  such  case  the  specific  action  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  not 
exercised  u]>on  the  ovarium,  and  hence  it  would  appear  more 
probable  that  the  evolution  of  the  vesicle  and  the  production  of 
the  corpus  luteum  are,  in  all  cases,  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  actions  of  the  female,  and  that  the  office  of  the  male  does 
not  commence  until  after  this  previous  step  of  the  process.  We 
may  then  conjecture  thai  Uie  stimulating  influence  of  the  male 
secretion  only  acts  in  increasing  tlie  excitement  which  already 
exists  in  the  vesicles  of  the  ovarium,  by  which  the  ovum  is  dc-, 
tached  from  it,  and  is  either  simply  received  by  the  tube,  or  i& 
transmitted  to  the  utenis,  in  one  or  other  of  which  situations  it 
meets  with  the  seminal  fluid,  and  where  tlie  specific  action  com- 
mences, which  gives  rise  to  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum  and 
the  production  of  the  icetus. 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  supposition  may  be,  that  the  ovum 
is  transmitted  to  the  uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  state  * ;  but 
there  are  certain  facts  wliich  seem  almost  incompatible  with  this 
idea,  especially  the  cases,  which  not  unfrequenUy  occur,  of  per- 
fect foetuses  having  been  found  in  the  tubes,  or  where  they  have 
escaped  from  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  it 
is  demonstrated  that  the  ovum  is  occasionally  impregnated  in 
the  tubes ;  and  wc  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
always  be  the  case.     What  upon  the  whole  appears  most  pro- 

or  at  least  a  very  high  degree  of  sexulor  excitement  is  necessary  for  their 
production,  and  the  same  opinion  is  adopted  by  Cu^ier ;  Le^.  d*  Anat.  Comp. 
No.  29,  t.  V.  p.  57.  We  have  drawings  of  corpora  lutea  in  Wm.  Hunter's 
great  work,  pi.  31.  fig.  3  ;  pi.  29.  fig.  3  ;  and  pi.  15.  fig.  5.  Murat,  in  an 
elaborate  article,  **  Ovarie,"  in  Diet.  Scien.  Med.  supports  the  doctrine  of 
Haller,  p.  5,  6.  Valentin  also,  whose  opinion  on  all  points  connected  with 
these  organs  must  be  considered  as  of  great  weight,  speaks  of  them  as  thi* 
"  surest  sign"  of  impregnation  having  taken  place;  £u.  Med.  Joum.  v.  45. 
p.  420. 

1  Haller  discusses  this  hypothesis  in  El.  Phys.  xxix.  1.  18.  .24,  and  decides 
against  it.  The  experiments  of  Cruikshank,  to  which  I  have  ah^eady  re* 
ferred,  tend  to  the  same  opinion,  although  tliey  cannot  be  regarded  as  ac- 
tually demonstrating  it.  See  also  Flemings  Zoology,  v.  i.  p.  898.  Sir  E. 
Home  conceives  that,  in  consequence  of  the  general  excitement  of  the  female 
organs,  the  tubes  are  so  far  expanded  as  to  allow  the  semen  to  pass  along 
them  to  the  ovum,  which  is  probably  detained  at  their  farther  end  for  some 
time,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  impregnation  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  181 7*  p.  257. 
A  case  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Granville,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  101  eC 
seq.  of  a  fcBtus,  which  appears  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  body  of  tfie  oTa- 
rium  itself;  and  it  is  considered  by  the  author  as  a  proof  that  conrpptioa 
always  takes  place  in  this  organ,  hi  this  instance  we  may  presume  tnt  it 
actually  did  so ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  necessarily  anects  the  view  oT 
the  subject  which  I  have  given  above.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  oTun 
had  been  developed,  but  by  some  accident,  instead  of  being  discharged  into 
the  tube,  remained  attached  to  the  ovarium,  and  that,  eantnuy  to  wfiat 
usually  happens,  it  was  impregnated  in  this  situation.  We  have  a  case  of 
ovarian  conception  very  fully  detailed  by  6<ehmer,  with  jDustraCive  en^t* 
ings  i  Observ.  Anat.  B^.  Eaacic. 
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bableis,  that  a. general' excitement,  of  the  uterine  system',  not 
necessarily  connected  witli  the  co-operation  of  tlie  male,  pro- 
duces the  evolation  of  one  of  tlic  vesicles ;  that  this  is  discharged 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  where,  upon  meeting  with  a  portion  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  it  becomes  fertilized  and  impregnated,  and 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  the  existence  of  the  foetus. 

The  means  by  which  the  ovum*  is  propelled  along  the  tube, 
whether  before  or  after  impregnation,  like  eveiy  other  step  in 
.the  process,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  We  kno\r 
of  no  power,  except  that  ef  muscular  contractility,  which  could 
cause  such  an  action  to  take  place,  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  size  of  the  part,  no  muscular  fibres  have  been  detected  in 
it ;  we  can,  however,  scarcely  doubt  of  their  existence.  As  tlie 
body  which  is  transmitted  is  small,  and  as  it  is  only  on  certain 
occasions  that  their  contractility  is  called  into  action,  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  fibres  are  extremely  minute,  but  that  by  the 
momentary  application  of  a  very  powerful  stimulus,  they  are 
enabled  to  perform  the  office  which  is  assigned  to  them. 

We  conceive  that  the  ovum  has  now  arrived  at  the  uterus, 
and  is  become  impregnated ;  the  next  step  in  the  process  is  its 
attachment  to  a  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  this  organ.  This  is 
nucceeded  by  a  gradual,  but  verj*  considcral)le  increase  of  its 
bulk,  and  the  formation  of  new  parts,  by  which  it  may  main* 
tain  its  connexion  with  the  foetus,  composing  the  maternal  part 
of  the  placenta.  The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  ovum 
consists  in  the  production  of  a  membranous  envelop,  within 
whicb  the  young  animal  is  contained,  surrounded  by  a  quantity 
of  an  albuminous  fluid,  a  vascular  connexion  being  established 
between  the  body  of  the  animal  and  a  part  of  this  envelop, 
which  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  umbilical  cord  and  tho 
fetal  part  of  the  placental  The  maternal  and  the  foetal  pla- 
centa may  be  considered  as  composing  temporary  appendages. 
lo  the  circulating  system  of  the  mother  and  the  foetus  respect- 
ively, and  preserving  the  necessary  connexion  between  them, 
altfaoogh  it  appears  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  having 

*  Tho  excited  state  of  the  female  organs  is  described  by  Cruikshank;  Phil. 
Trans*  for  1797,  p.  197  et  seq.  See  also  Bberhaave,  Prael.  §  673  cum  notis. 
Haighton's  experiments,  in  bis  1st  section,  p.  162.. 6,  as  well  as  those  of 
Cri&shank,  leem  to  prove,  tliat  the  excitement  of  coition  tends  to  accele- 
rate the  formation  of  corpora  lutea,  although  We  may  conceive  it  not  to  be 
essentiaL 

'  *  The  term  ovum  is  here  employed,  rather  in  compliance  with  general  cus- 
toniv  than  from  any  idea  of  its  technical  correctness ;  the  researches,  how-' 
ever,  of  the  physiologists  referred  to  above  tend  to  show,  that  there  is,  at  • 
lepMtf  a. very  strong  analogy  between  the  egg  of  the  aves  and  the  ovum^ 
of  the  mammals ;  this  is  one  of  the  points  to'  which  Purkinje  especially  di- . 
reeled  Iiis  attention. 

*  We  have  a  concise  but  perspicuous  account  of  these  successive  opera-  ' 
lioiis'  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bums,  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  v.  ii.  p.  1  et  seq.  We^ 
have  JK>me  valuable  observations  on  the  foetal  membranes  by  Dr.  R.  Lee,  in\ 
the  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  xvii.  p.  483  et  seq.,  and  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1832.  p.  47  ' 
et  seq.     The  general  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Lee  arrives  is  stated  vvxi^.  ^^'l 
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'.My  vascular  comtnunication  with  each  other.  Tbe  TsHons 
cdtfnyHcated  op^attons  Trhich  cotDpose  these  snccoanve  steps 
of  Ine  ptbcoss;  allhoogh  well  established  as  Tnaltcrs  of  fiust, 
appear  to  be  altogether  inexplicable.  We  do  not  know  why  the 
presence  of  the  impregnated  ovum  idiould  cause  it  to  increase 
m  bulk,  and  produce  the  placenta ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant 
-of  the  powers  by  which  the  foetus  is  gradually  developed. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
uterus,  it  appears  to  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  in  an  increased 
action  of  the  blood  vessels,  by  which  a  greater  quantity  of  tinid 
is  conveyed  to  the  part.  The  mass  of  the  solids  appears  to  be 
augmented  at  the  same  time  with  the  fluid ;  the  organ  is  not 
only  distended  to  many  times  its  original  bulk,  but  its  parielet 
are  much  thickened,  proving  that  its  increased  size  is  notawinj( 
to  mere  distention '.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  period 
of  pregnancy  proper  to  the  individual  is  completed,  when  the 
muscular  power  of  the  organ,  which  had  remained  dormant,  is 
now  excited  into  action,  and  finally  succeeds  in  e;;cpeUtng  ils 
contents.  But  we  arc  not  able  to  explain  this'  part  oflhe 
oi)eration  more  satisfactorily  than  those  which  preceded  it 
We  do  not  know  why  the  foetus,  after  it  had  continued  to  in- 
crease for  a  certain  length  of  time,  should  cease  to  grow ;  or 
why  the  uterus,  afler  it  has  for  a  number-  of  weeks  or  months 
gradually  yielded  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the  foetus,  now  takes 
upon  itself  a  new  kind  of  action ;  and  why  its  contractilitj, 
which  before  lay  entirely  dormant,  should  now  be  so  suddenly 
and  powerfully  excited.  That  this  does  not  depend  upon  any 
mechanical  cause  acting  on  the  uterus,  is  proved  by  those  cases 
of  extra-uterine  foetuses,  where  the  uterus  undergoes  the  same 
kind  of  change,  and  has  the  same  disposition  induced  at  tlie 
end.of  the  usual  period,  as  if  the  foetus  had  been  contained  within 
its  cavity  *. 

The  last  of  the  questions  which  were  proposed  for  consider- 
ation was  the  mode  in  which  the  uterus  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port  of  the  foetus'.    The  support  that  will  be  required  in  tlus 

>  Haller,  EI.  Pile's,  xxviii.  2..  9;  Hunter  on  the  gravid  uteras*  pL  1..  5, 
show  its  great  bulk  at  the  Litter  periods  of  pregnancy,  and  the  staCe  oTits  pa- 
rietes.  PI.  10,  fig.  I,  affbrds  a  good  view  of  its  vessels  at  the  part  where  the 
placenta  is  attached  to.it ;  pi.  1 1,  shows  the  great  size  of  the  veins ;  pi.  15,  of 
its  arteries;  and  pi.  16,  17,  and  18,  of  its  blood  vessels  generally.  SeeiJsa 
Bell's  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  237 ;  Boyer,  Anat.  t.  jy.  p,594,5i  Bichat,  AnaC.  Des. 
t.  V.  p.  346 .  .356.  We  meet  with  some  veir  good  observations  on  th£i  fldi- 
Ject  in  Malpighfs  dissertation  De  Utero  et  Viviparorum  Ovts ;  BfangeC*  BAL 
Anat.  t.  i.  p.  683  et  seq." 

^  Blumenbach,  InsUt.  Phyv.  §598,  p.  841;  also  Comment  Soc.' R^ 
Scien.'Gottin.  t.  viii.  p.  49,  51.  We  have  a  valuable  paper  by  Brescket  oo 
extra  uterine  fcetuses. in  Meet.  d^r.  Tnuis.  v.  ^ii.  p,.33  etseq.;  hermttlcs, 
tl^  in  these  casies  the  uterus  enla^i^,  and  the  desidnnm  b  fbrfned,  as  in  the 
natural  process.  Dr.  Elh'otson  makes  the  same  observation,  ibid.  p.  51  «f  teq. ; 
his  paper  contains  a  valuable  list  of  references. 

^  We  have  a  very  elabotote  aKcouat  g^veii  us  by  Wall^  Needhgm  of  all 
that  was  known  upon  \\hs  %v[L\]k^ec\,  «xA^^^^&  ^tmma  vVvaft  were  eocertdfaed. 
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caie  ikiuit  be  of  two  kinds,  or  directed  to  two  objects ;  the  first, 
ihe  meaxis  by  which  the  body  has  its  coutractility  maintained ; 
the  other,  those  by  which  it  acquires  its  supply  of  what  is  more 
strictly  termed  nourishment,  equivalent  respcctivehr  to  the  two 
fiuoctipns  of  respiration  and  digestion.  The  first  of  tliese  points 
lias  already  .bee0  considered  in  the  chapter  on  respiration,  where 
I  remarked  that,  although  the  subject  is  not  free  from  difficul- 
tiesi  yat  that  we  have  reason  to  belie\'e,  that  the  placenta  serves 
the  purpose  of  lungs  for  the  foetus,  and  that  it  performs  this 
9flloe  by  having  its  blood  brought  into  close  proximity  with 
the  arterial  blood  of  the  mother,  in  the  saiiie  way  tliat  the  venous 
blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  receives  its  appropriate  change 
by  means  of  the.  air  which  is  contained  in  the  ve;iicles  of  the 
Imigs.  It  is  admitted  that  the  change  which  is  thus  effected 
is  inconsiderable,  but  the  wants  of  the  foetus  in  this  respect  are 
law,  ^d  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand ', 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  tlie  mode  in  which  the  foetus 

r cures  its  nourishment.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must 
accomplished  through  the  intervention  of  the  absorbents ; 
biit  whether  it  be  by  means  of  tlio  cutaneous  vessels  taking  up 
a  pari  of.  tljie  fluid  which  is  in  contact  with  tlieir  extremities, 
or  whether  there  be  some  provision  for  the  same  purpose,  con- 
nected with  the  placenta  or  any  of  its  appendages,  it  is  perhaps 
not  easy  to  determine.  Some  physiologists  of  the  last  century 
.apposed  that  the  foetus,  during  its  immersion  in  the  liquor 
«mnii,  received,  a  portion  of  it  into  the  mouth,  and  that  this 
passed  into  tlie  stomach,  and  was  assimilated  there  by  the  orcli- 
nary  process  of  digestion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  sufEcicnt  ground 
ibr  rejecting  this  supposition '. 

up  to  the  dote  of  his  publication,  in  I667>  in  his  essay  Be  Formoto  Faetif; 
this  treatise  displays  considerable  acuteness,  and  contains  many  remarks  which 
were  offhed  in  a  conjectural  form,  but  liavc  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
oHMPovenes'. 

t  P.  409.  When  we  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  foetus  is  connected 
with  the  mother,  it  will  appear  that  the  opinion  formerly  entertained  respcct- 
iiig  Ihe  power  which  the  im^nation  or  feelings  of  tlie  parent  )ias  over  the 
WfMcM  structure  of  the  oinpring  is,  at  least,  highly  improbable,  and  veiy 
difficult  to  be  explained,  if  not  alisolutelv  impc»sible.  Little  can  he  added  to 
the  judicious  observaticms  of  Holler  on  this  subject ;  El.  Phys.  xzix.  2.  21 .  .6. 
This  amiarently  exploded  doctrine  has,  howerer,  lately  received  the  sanction 
of  Sir  £.  Home;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825,  p.  75.. 8.  We  may  feel  less  sur- 
inriie  that  such  a  doctrine  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Lavater ; 
Ewajn,  by  Hdcroft,  v.  iii.  p.  156.  It  has  also  been  latdy  advocated 
by  Pietquin,  and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  effect  is  not  confined  to  the 
biVian  species ;  Magendie's  Joum.  t.  x«  p.  364  et  seq. 

'  TbJs  doctrine  was  supported  bv  Harvey,  Dc  Gen.  Ex.  58,  p.  267.  A 
doctriwe  which  is  ait  least  as  old  as  Aristotle,  and  which  lias  been  generally  em- 
braeedt  is,  that  in  the  chick  its  solids  are,  in  the  first  instance,  formed  firom 
tbe  aUMimen,  and  tliat  it  is  afterwards  nourished  by  the  yelk ;  Harvoy,  p.  77. 
Ihave  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  essay  by  Monro  1"%  the  otjject  if 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  fcBtus  is  nourished  by  means  of  the  plaoenta ; 
taiang  into  account  the  state  of  otvinlornuition  at  the  Uine  'wVveait  ww  wivv 
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'A  function  of  the  uterus,  which'  is  obviously  eofinecled  wlilt 
ih6  process  of  re-production,  is  the  periodical  diseborges  froni 
its  arteries  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  commences  at  fhe  period 
of  puberty,  continues  as  long  as  the  power  of  bearing  children 
remains,  and  is  suspended  during  pregnancy  and  lactation'} 
h^nce  wc  conclude  that  it  serves  some  useful  purpose,  either  iA 
the  production  or  the  support  of  the  foetus ;  but  I  conceive  that 
no  plausible  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  mode  iii 
which  it  operates.  It  appears  now  to  be  fully  ascertained,  tbaf 
no  female,  except  the  human,  is  subject  to  this  evacuation  ^  bat 
we  are  not  able  to  assign  any  reason,  either  anatomical  or  phy- 
siological, for  this  peculiarity '.  Both  the  period  of  its  com* 
mencement  and  of  its  duration  differs  considerably  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  depending  principally,  as  it  appears,  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  climate.  In  this  country  it  usually  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  ceases,  about  forty -£ye 
or  somewhat  later '. 

■ 

ten,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  leanied  and  judicious  performance ;  Ed. 
Med.  Ess.  V.  ii.  p.  121  et  seq.  Sir  C.  Bell  supposes  that  the  placenta  is  an 
equivalent  for  both  the  lungs  and  the  stomach;  Anat.  v.  !▼.  p.  269. .27^ 
W  risberg's  Descrip.  Anat.  Embr.  contains  an  account  of  five  fcetuses  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  during  the  first  months  of  their  existence. 
We  have  a  minute  description  by  Senffof  the  successive  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  bones  of  the  foetus  during  its  early  period,  accompanied  by  a  soies  dt 
engravings,  and  a  copious  list  of  references.  Soemmering*s  Icones  Embiyo* 
rum  Hum.  exhibit  views  of  the  fcetus  from  its  earliest  stages.  For  remarks 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  see  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iv.  p.  381  et  seq. 

'  It  appears,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Roberton,  that 
there  are  not  unfrequent  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  t. 
xxxvii* 

*  See  Blumcnbach,  hist.  Phys.  note  in  p,  307. 

'  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxviii.  3.  gives  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  that 
attend'  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  the  Various  opinions  that  bare  been 
entertained  respecting  its  causes.     He  attempts  to  explain  it  by  a  reference  to- 
Wintringham*s  experiments  on  the  comparative  density  and  extensibility  iji 
the  arteries  and  veins ;  upon  tliis  principle  he  conceives  that  we  can  account 
fbr  the  recurrence  of  this  discharge  at  a  certain  period  of  life  onIy»  and.  (rem 
no  other  female  except  the  human.     The  reasoning  of  Haller  is  ingenious*' 
but  I.thmk  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  facts  will  warrant  the  conclusion, 
and  perhaps  the  facts  themselves  are  questionable.     As  Blumenbach  has  not 
referred  to  these  experiments  nor  to  Haller*s  speculations,  we  may  presume 
that  he  did  not  conceive  them  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  he  can- 
didly confesses  his  inability  to  account  for  them ;  sect.  38,  §  558,     See  the 
remarks  of  Sir  C.  Bell ;  Anat.  v.  iv.  p.  234  et  seq.     The  occurrence  of  the 
secretion  of  milk  subsequently  to  parturition  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
remarkable  examples  of  the  adaptation,  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
animal  to  the  situations  in  which  it  may  be  occasionally  placed.     Anatomists 
have  pointed  out  a  curious  vascular  connexion  between  the  uterus  and  tbei 
mamma ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  can  assist  us  in  explaining  the 
dependence  of  these  organs  upon  each  other ;  Eustachius,  Tab.  Anat.  pL  27. 
j6g.  12;  Haller,  Icon.  Anat.  Fasc.  6.  tab.  2.  No.  30.     Blumenbach  seems  to 
attach  more  importance  to  this  structure;  List.  Phys.  §  610.     I  may  remark 
that  the  nipple,affords  an  instance  of  what  has  been  termed  the  erectile  tex« 
ture,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  corpora  spongiosa  of  the  poiis ;  it  b» 
ia  tbeiuune  manner,  cxdled\>o\\vV}  ^>}%\cA  ^xA  mental  causes;  and  these 
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-  A  very  curious  question  conuected  with  the  function  of  gene- 
ration regards  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  future  sex 
of  the  fcettfs ;  but  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  1  conceive  that  we 
are  completely  ignorant,  1  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
an  account  of  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  proposed 
respecting  it'.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat,  although  tliere  is 
no  uniform  proportion  between  the  niunber  of  males  and  females 
produced  by  the  same  parents,  yet  that  the  total  immber  of  each 
sex  brought  into  the  world,  taking  the  average  of  any  large 
community,  is  nearly  the  same ;  or,  more  exactly,  that  we  have, 
in  all  cases,  a  small  excess  of  males.    The  data  that  we  possess, 

causes  have  likewise  a  specific,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  an  inexplicable  effect 
in  promoting  the  secretion  of  tlie  milk.  The  occasional  secretion  of  milk  by 
the  male,  a  circumstance  which,  however  singular,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
not  to  credit,  proves  that  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  not  essential  to  that  of 
the  mamma;  See  Hlumenbnch;  Instit.  Physiol.  §  621.  p.  349.  In  that  mix- 
ture of  the  sexes,  of  which  1  have  given  some  account  above,  p.  650,  we  find 
that  animals,  in  which  tlie  male  character  predominates,  occasionally  yield 
milk ;  this  appears  to  have  occurred  even  in  a  bull  which  was  capable  of 
impregnating  the  fomale;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  171..  3.  The  milky  or 
curdy  substance  which  is  secreted  by  the  crop  of  the  male  pigeon,  during  the 
incubation  of  the  female  affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  departure  from 
tlie  ordinary  analogy  of  nature ;  see  Hunter  on  the  Anim.  (Econ.  p.  235 
et  seq. 

1  The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  on  this  subject  was,  that  the  future  sex  is 
determined  principally  by  the  prevalence  of  the  male  or  female  semen,  either 
as  to  the  quantity  of  it  which  enters  into  tlio  composition  of  the  foetus,  or 
what  he  terms  its  strength ;  **  De  Gener."  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  233 ;  and  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  generally  embraced  by  the  ancients  and  the 
earlier  of  tnc  moderns.  Another  opinion  which  was  current  among  the. 
ancients,  and  which  indeed  forms  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  is, 
that  the  different  sexes  occupy  dificrent  sides  of  the  uterus ;  Aphor.  sect.  5. 
No*  48.  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  1255.  This  notion,  fanciful  as  it  may  appear,  has 
been  adopted  by  some  modern  writers,  but  it  is  completelv  overthrown  by  a 
case  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Granville  of  a  female,  who  had  borne  children  of 
both  sexes,  and  in  whom  the  appendages  belonging  to  the  left  side  of  the 
uterus  were  entirely  wanting;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  308  et  seq.  pi.  17. 
Sir  £.  Home  remarks  that,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  foetus,  the  parts  which 
determine  the  future  sex  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  being  so  formed  as  to  be 
easily  convertible  into  each  other.  In  pursuance  of  this  opinion,  he  sup()oses» 
that  "  the  ovum,  previous  to  impregnation,  has  no  distinction  of  sex,  but  that 
it  IB  so  formed  as  to  be  euually  fitted  to  become  a  male  or  a  female  foetus ; 
and  that  it  is  the  process  of  impregnation  which  marks  the  distinction  . . .  •" 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1799,  p.  175.  I  may  remark  upon  this  speculation,  tliat  it 
almost  necessarily  involves  the  hypothesis  of  pre-existinc  germs  ;  or  tlmt  the 
fistus  exists  ready  formed  in  the  female,  independent  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  male.  Mr.  Knight's  ingenious  researches  into  vegetable  physiology,  and 
especially  his  experiments  on  the  production  of  hybrid  fruits,  lead  him  to 
oondude,  that  the  influence  of  the  female  over  the  future  offspring  is  more 
considerable  than  that  of  the  male.  With  respect  to  the  sex,  lie  is  disposed 
to  think  that  this  likewise  depends  more  upon  the  female,  because  it  is  ob- 
served»  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  that  certain  females  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  one  sex  in  preference  to  the  other,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
cose  with  the  male;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1809,  p.  392  et  seq.  See  also  Prichard's 
Researches,  v.  ii.  p.  552,  3,  and  the  remarks  of  Buzareingues»  Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
U  xix.  p.  354  et  seq. 
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while  piey  prove  that  ibis  excess  ei^isU  i^  gUcKmoUiM,  Meni, 
$owevie](|.  to  ^how  that  the  ainount  of  it  differiili.  ^^eeteolixfmr 
inei.  From  a  very  extensive  examination  in^de  by  HiifeiiyDdi 
tlie  numbers  in  Germany  are  as  21  to  20^.  The  cfnsnt  Uitt 
was  taken  in  this  country  in  1821  shows  tbe  nnmb^ra  iQ  b^ 
pearly  21  and  20.066'.  But  to  whatev^  caufte  we  loay 
ascribe  tlie  relative  j^roportion,  it  would  appear  thai  tbe  greater 
number  of  males  which  are  bom  is  compensated  by  iheiir  guettcr 
mortality,  whether  produced  by  natural  or  aocideutal  caoies^  Air 
we  find  among  adults,  that  the  number  of  existing  females  mtbev 
exceeds  the  males  ^ 

Sect.  8.     Account  of  the  Hypotheses  of  Generatian. 

llie  preceding  observations  on  the  structure  and  actioo  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  although  comprehending  a  few  onlf 
of  the  topics  which  have  been  investigated  by  the  modcijrii 
anatomists,  will,  I  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  next  subject  into  which  I  proposed 
U)  inquire — the  nature  of  the  generative  process. 

The  inquiry,  considered  in  the  abstract,  may  be  rednced'iS 
the  following  form,  in  what  manner,  or  by  what  meami,  can  an 
organized  body  produce  another  organized  body  similar  to  itself 
in  its  physical  properties  and  its  vital  functions  ?   After  making 

1  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.  v.  iii.  p.  296 . .  9. 

^  Tlic  following  are  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  born  in  England  sad 
Wales  (luring  the  interval  between  the  two  last  censuses;  Popul.  Abt. 
p.  154. 

Males.  Females. 

181 1 155,671 149,180 

1812 153,949 148,005 

1813 160,685 153,747 

1814 163,282 155,524 

1815 176,233 168,698 

1816 168,801 161.398 

1817 169,837 162,246 

1818 169,181 162,203 

1819 171,107 162,154 

1 820 1 76,3 1 1 1 67,849 


1,664,557 1,590,510 

Dr.  Cross,  in  his  account  of  the  medical  schools  of  Paris,  states,  p^  191, 
that  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  a  period  of  fifty-seven  yesrv 
in  which  time  58,000  women  had  been  delivered,  the  proportion  of  main  to 
females  bom  was  about  as  ten  to  nine ;  during  the  ten  years  pTeeedfa^  that 
in  which  he  writes,  the  numbers  were  13,665  and  12,583;  this  is  nearly  m 
the  proportion  of  21  to  19.33.  From  some  curious  observatioiis,  nwqeia 
different  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears,  that  the  surplus  of  males  is  greater  in 
legitimate  than  in  illegitimate  births ;  assuming  the  number  of  50^000  f*«tmU>a^ 
we  hare  52,896  legitimate  males,  and  only  51,249  illegitimates.  From  some 
experiments  lately  made  in  France  on  sheep,  it  would  appear  tliat  sex  depeixis, 
in  some  measure,  on  the  comparative  vigour  of  the  parents. 

■  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxvuV.  \ .  I  \  Jameson's  Journ.  v.  xiii.  p.  300. 
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4MMelves  iBkoqiiainlad  wHb'  thd  phehomeim  wliioh  attend  Ute 
praeesis  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  orgatiB  6f' the 
p$gf0ii'\ukd  with  the  Stst  appearances  which  we  are  able  to 
aeljici  of  the  iadependent  existence  of  the  fcetus,  we  inzj  itf- 
^p&Pti  whether  we  are  able  to.  refer  this  succession  of  changes 
|0'<be  powers  or  functions  which  we  have  seen  operating  in  the 
4Itber  parts  of  the  animal  system ;  whether^  in  short,  &e  cox^ 
CnMrtBe  or  sensitiye  powers,  which  belong '.  respectivd;^  to  the 
;im8e«ilar  fihvfi  or  to  the  netve,  can  so  far  mooify  or  direct  the 
ordinary  physical  powers  of  matter  as  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
Few  persons,  perhaps,  will  be  bold  enou^  to  assert,  that  we 
have  any  direct,  facts  which  can  prove  this  to  be  the  case ;  yet, 
jOQ  the  other  hand^  I  think  it  would  argue  at  least  an  equal 
of  confidence  to  conclude,  that  the  generative  process 
upg^  the  opesation  of  a  .diffecent  system  of  laws  firom 
which  belong  to  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 
tfRit)ista|dipg  all  the  experiments  and  observations  that  have 

rmade  upon  this  subject,  the  parts  which  are  essential  to 
operation-  are  so  minute  and  so  much  beyond  our  most 
ilaborate  researches^  that  the  first  step,  of  the  process  seems  still 
to  have  eluded  our  observation,  so  that  we  are  even  yet  unable 
to  do  more  than  to  make  our  election  between  one  or  other  of 
4ia  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed,  all  of  which  proceed  upon 
t)|e  assumption  pf  certain  data,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
dtber  to  confirm  or  to  refute'. 

A  circumstance  which  encreases  the  difficulty  of  this  investi- 
gation is,  that  we  are  unable  to  derive  much  assistance  from 
analogy.  In  considering  the  generative  function,  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  the  different  classes  of  animalSf  there  woidd  appear  to  be 
three,  if  not  four  modes,  in  which  the  young  animal  is  formed, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  different  irom  each 
other.  The  first  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  higher  orders  of 
animals,  where  the  sexual  congress  of  the  two  individuals  is 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  fcetus.  The  second  is  where 
the  co-operation  of  two  sexes  is  necessary,  but  when  both  exist 
in  the  same  individual.  The  third  comprehends  those  animals, 
where  nothing  resembling  the  sexual  organs,  or  indeed  any  other 
organs  specifically  destined  for  generation,  can  be  detected,  but 
wbere  we  merely  observe  the  foetus  to  be  detached  firom  the 
body  of  the  parent;  while,  in  other  case^  the  body  of  the  parent 
itaeu  is  divided  into  two  or  more  portions,  eaca  portion,  aft^ 
Utt  B^aration,  acquiring  those  parts  which  are  necessary  for  its 
mrfect  existence.  It  is,  however,  to  the  first  of  these  modes 
uat  our  attention  must  be  exclusively  directed  on  the  present 
oocasiou ;  and  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  I  shall  proceed 
to  state  the  leading  hypotheses  of  generation  that  have  been 
proposed,  and  shall  then  consider  which  of  them  is  the  most 

1  See  the  judicious  observations  with  which  HaHer  commences  iiis  section 
on  this  subject ;  £1.  Pliys.  xiix.  2.  1« 
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consona:nt  to  the  facts  that  have  been  aadeitfiuDed  ii^Kni  thfe 
aubject^ 

The  earliest  hypothesis  of  generation  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  account,  and  one  which  has  also  received  the  support  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modems,  ascribes  the  origuud 
formation  of  the  fcetus  to  tlie  combination  of  particles  of  matter 
-derived  from  each  of  the  parents  ^  The  second  hypothesis  in 
the  order  of  time  is  that  of  Leeuwenhoek,  who  supposed  that 
rthe  seminal  animalcules  in  the  male  secretion  are  to  be  regarded 
.as  the  proper  rudiments  of  the  fcetus,  and  that  the  office  of  the 
female  is  to  afford  them  a  suitable  receptacle,  where  they  may 
.be  supported  and  nourished,  until  they  are  able  to  exist  by  the 
exercise  of  their  own  functions.  The  third  hypothesis,  that  of 
pre-existing  germs,  proceeds  upon  a  precisely  opposite  view  of 
:the  subject,  that  the  fcetus  is  properly*  the  production  of  the 
jfemale,  that  it  exists,  previous  to  the  sexual  congress,  with  all 
its  organs,  in  some  part  of  the  uteriue  system,  that  it  receives 
no  proper  addition  from  the  male,  but  that  the  seminal  fluid 
acts  merely  by  exciting  the  powers  of  the  foetus  or  endowing  it 
.with  vitality.  A  fourth  hypothesis  is  that  of  Blumenbach,  who 
i^onceives  that  the  process  of  generation  is  effected  by  a  peculiar 
principle  or  power,  which  he  styles  the  nisus  formativus,  with 
:which  he  believes  that  the  living  body  is  provided,  for  the  ex- 
press and  exclusive  purpose  of  re-production.  These  are  the 
only  hypotheses  which  can  have  any  reference  to  the  human 
•species ;  but  there  is  a  fiflb,  which  has  been  applied  to  some  of 
the  lowest  tribes  of  animals,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  as  well  as  of  numerous  experiments.  •  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  spontaneous,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  equivocal 
generation,  where  a  living  organized  being  is  produced,  without 
the  co-operation  or  previous  existence  of  any  similarly  organized 
parent. 

The  first  hypothesis,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  epige- 
nesis ',  is  the  one  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  as 

1  DreliDCourt,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceDtun'» 
collected  260  hypotheses  of  generation ;  Blumenbach  on  Gen.  p.  4.  We 
have  an  interesting,  although  diffuse,  account  of  the  different  hypotheses  of 
generation  in  Buffbn's  5th  chapter  of  his  Nat.  Hist.  v.  ii.  p.  410  etseq.; 
see  also  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  ^led.  t.  i.  p.  231  et  seq. 

^  See  Harvey  de  Gen.  Prasf.  sub  init. ;  also  Haller,  £L  Phys.  xxix.  1.  13. 
and  2.  2. 

'  The  term  Epigenesis  strictly  means  no  more  than  the  formation  of  a  hodff 
by  the  successive  additions  of  new  matter,  "  partem  post  partem,"  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Harvey,  Ex.  45  ;  although  he  adopts  the  hypotbefis 
of  epigenesis,  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  male  furnishes  any  actual  matter 
to  the  fcetus,  but  that  it  imparts  to  the  ovum  the  power  of  asMmilirfing  aod 
organizing  matter;  Ex.  10,  25,  32,  39  et  alibi.  His  explanation  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  male  is  supposed  to  operate,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mela- 
phorical  illustration  ;  Ex.  33,  50.  By  many  of  the  modern  physicdogLsts  the 
term  has  been  employed  in  a  more  extended  sense,  so  as  to  refer  both  to  the 
source,  from  which  the  new  matter  is  procured,  and  to  the  relation  wliicb  exists 
between  its  ori^n  and  l\ve  sul\>s\££l^%^V^\\v&  Cormed  by  it«    Hallerand  Sfd^ 
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the  obvions'meihodof  explaining  the  necessity  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  two  sexes,  the  resemblance  in  external  form/au^ 
even  in  mind  and  character,  which  the  offspring  frequently 
bears  to  the  male  parent,  and  still  more  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  production  of  hybrid  animals,  which  it  would  seem  al- 
most impossible  to  explain,  except  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  fcBtus  is  equally  indebted  to  both  its  parents  for  the  materials 
ef  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  upon  these  general  considera- 
taoQS  that  the  truth  of  this  opinion  must  rest,  for  the  facts  that 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  appropriate 
secretion  from  the  female,  analogous  to  that  of  the  male,  would 
appear  to  be  without  sufficient  foundation.  The  principal  ob- 
jections to  this  hypothesis,  independent  of  the  want  of  any 
direct  proof  of  a  female  seminal  fluid,  are  of  two  descriptions, 
those  which  depend  upon  the  supposed  impossibility  of  unor- 
ganized matter  forming  an  organized  being,  and  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Haller 
and  Spallanzani,  which  they  brought  forwards  in  support  of 
their  theory  of  pre-existing  germs. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  Leeuwcnhoek  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Tlie  ob-« 
servations,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  would  appear  to  be  correct; 
The  seminal  fluid,  in  all  cases  where  we  are  able  to  collect  and 
examine  it,  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of  organized  living 
beings,  which,  although  they  differ  somewhat  in  the  different 
kinds  of  animals,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
are  unlike  any  other  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
occurrence  of  these  peculiar  bodies  in  a  fluid  of  such  singular 
properties,  naturally  led  to  the  suspicion  of  some  connexion 
between  the  two  circumstances,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
original  discoverers  should  have  supposed  that  these  animalcules 
performed  some  necessary  and  specific  office  in  the  function  of 
generation.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  admit  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  this  must  be  the  case  ;  and  yet  the  extreme 
improbability  that  they  should  be  the  rudiments  of  beings  which 
are  so  totally  dissimilar  to  them,  has  been  supposed,  by  all  the 
modem  physiologists,  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  refutation. of 
LeeuwenhocVs  hypothesis  \ 

lanxani  seem  disposed  to  restrict  the  word  to  the  speculations  of  Needham 
and  Buffon.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  it  was  that  first  employed 
the  term,  or  rather  who  used  it  in  this  sense. 

1  See  EL  Phys.  xxix.  2.  6.  for  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
the  hypothesis  of  seminal  animalcules ;  it  seems  to  have  been  first  formally 
opposed  by  Valisncri,  who  examined  it  in  all  its  parts  in  his  elaborate  disser- 
tation "  Delia  Generazione/'  par.  1.  cap.  3..  1 3.  I  may  refer  to  Morgan, 
as  affording  a  proof  of  the  general  assent  whicli  was  given  to  the  existence  of 
these  animialcules  and  of  their  agency  in  generation  a  century  ago,  (1 735,)  and 
it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  lie  reasons  upon  the  subject.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  -one  of  these  bodies  is  the  origin  of  the  future  foetus,  he  caIcu-« 
utes  at  what  rate  it  must  grow  from  the  period  of  conception  to  parturition; 
He  estimalies  that  the  bulk  oC  the  animalcules  k  to  that  of  th«  defttvA  «X  Vwt^Xx 
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It  is,  how(n'er»  contrary  to  all  the  analogies  of  nature  to  sup* 
pose,  that  bodies  so  peculiar  in  their  properties  and  in  their 
aiUtalion  should  not  serve  some  specific  purpose  of  utilit  j  in  the 
actions  of  the  animal  osconomy.  The  conjectoreS  that  have  ben 
formed  upon  this  subject  are,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  so 
fanciful,  as  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  jet  there  is  ow 
which  acquired  such  a  degree  of  temporaiy  celehritjr,  as  to  he 
entitled  to  distinct  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  peculiar  nod- 
£cation  of  the  hypothesis  of  epigenesis,  which  was  proposed  faj 
Ne^ham  and  Buffon.  These  distinffuished  naturalists  ooa- 
ceived  that  there  exists  in  all  animatea  beings,  what  they  tern 
a  vegetative  force,  which  enables  them,  when  placed  in  soitaUe 
situations,  to  produce  or  generate  vital  plttticles,  which  have  an 
attraction  for  each  other,  and  by  their  union  compose  living  or- 
ganised bodies. 

:  The  speculation,  Which  seems  to  have  been  cniginally  osn- 
ceived  by  Bufibn ',  was  not  only  embellished  by  the  charms  of 
his  eloquence,  but  was  supporteid  by  a  series  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  observations,  made  by  him- 
self and  by  Needham,  independently  of.  each  other.  Upon 
examining  Uie  seminal  fluid  of  various  animals,  they  percehrsd 
a  number  of  bodies  to  be  floating  in  it ;  these  however,  they 
did  not  admit  to  be  animals  possessed  of  independent  existence 
and.regular  organization,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Leenwca- 
hoek,  but  to  be  merely  what  they  termed  organic  molecules,  er 
vital  particles,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  produced  spon- 
taneously in  the  fluid,  and  which  gare  it  its  generativs  power. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  these  authors,  eaefa  ef 
them  eminent  for  tlieir  genius  and  their  science,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted,  that  their  speculations  ane  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  sanctioned  neither  by  faults  nor  analogies,  and 
that  many  of  the  observations  of  Buffim  are  altogether  incor- 
rect*. 

as  1  to  19,200,000,000,000;  hence  it  must  double  its  bulk  during  ereiy  sii 
days  for  forty-four  successive  periods,  or  for  266  days,  which  be  coniidBS 
the  Deriod  of  uterine  testation ;  Mech.  Practice  of  Fhys.  p.  282,  3. 

>  With  respect  to  the  share  which  these  two  leamea  naturalists  bad  id  the 
formation  of  the  new  hypothesis,  we  learn  from  Needham,  in  the  prefioe  to 
his  "  Nouv.  Obs.  Micros.",  in  his  letter  to  Folkes,  Pliil.  Trans,  for  I748.r. 
xlv.  p.  ei5  et  seq.  §  18.  and  in  the  translation  to  the  same  subjoined  to  Cm 
above  work,  p.  184,  tliat  Bufibn  originally  conceived  the  bypotliMM^  wfaich 
he  communicated  to  Necdham,  and  tliat  they  afterwards,  both  of  tbwm  pfK- 
formed  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  llhwtralii^  iC  jt 
would  appear  probable,  from  the  above  date,  that  Needhaot's  lecl6r.npl»Ar 
appeared  before  the  first  part  of  Bufibn's  Natural  Histoiy,  wliich.  v«a  psb- 
lished  in  1749.  Haller*s  account  of  the  hypothesis  is  in  £1.  Ph|».  xsk.:! 
IS,  4.  It  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Spalhmzani  in  the  first  volume  of  bs 
«*  Opuscules  de  rhys.  where  he  controverts  Needhaot's  cevonia^  aBi.«h 
deavours  to  prove  that  his  experiments  were  inconect,  or  at  kaat  inciBiicls- 
$ive«  Bnfibn's  account  of  his  hypothesis  in  liis  Nat.  Hiat.  ^«  ii.  ^a(.2^<^ 
4«  .8. 

'  See  HallcT,  £1.  ?Vv^«.  xm.. 'X.  \ak«a\!g^ ^bnd ycediHie  ia§  4l. 
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?. It  k  pHhapfrbot  vory  eaay  to  dotenninc  who  it  was  tluil  first 
paopowd  die  fay|K>tbesis  of  pre-existing  gemns  ^>  but  it  is  to  the 
ckguments  and  jexpeiimeots  of  Bonnet^  Hall^r^  md  Spallanzani, 
that  it  was  principallj  indebted  for  the  favourable  reeeption 
vUok  it  net  with  in  the  siiddle  of  tbtf  last  centuir.  The-  first 
aC  these  anthers  seems  to  have  embraced  it  from  an  impression  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  other  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  facts, 
fir  we  d*  not  find  that  anything  is  urged  by  him  in  its  favour, 
except  those  general  considerations  which  were  founded  upon 
bft  comparative  probability.  He  conceived  that  no  mechanical 
or  chemical  operation,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  bears  the 
laaat  analogy  to  the  power  by  which  a  body  is  originally  formed 
and  organized,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  Uiis  difficulty, 
he  concluded,  that  when  the  first  animal  was  created,  the  crea- 
tion of  all  its  future  offspring  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
"i^tl^'^^g  £Eirther  was  afterwards  necessary  but  to  evolve,  or  put 
into  action,  those  beings  which  were  previously  existing  in  a 
'domant  state  ^  A  great  defect  in  this  mode  of  reasoning  is 
that' it  is  entirely  founded  upon  our  ignorance ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  so  far  presumes  upon  oiir  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  as  to  entitle  us  to  employ  a  supposition  per- 
haps more  extraordinary  than  any  which  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  physiology.  And  this  is  the  less  excusable  in  this 
instance,  because  the  whole  of  Bennetts  reasoning,  as  originally 
brought  forward  by  him,  rested  not  upon  any  direct  facts  or  ex- 
periments, which  he  adduced  in  its  favour,  but  solely  upon  its 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  direct  Uie  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  upon  the  circumstance  of  its  not  involving 
any  of  those  absurd  or  improbable  positions  which  he  thought 
were  attached  to  the  speculations  of  Bufibn  and  Needham. 

Opiyi.  dc  Phvs.  t.  ii.  was  at  considerable  pains  to  detect  the  sources  of  Buf- 
fon*s  error ;  nc  seems  to  have  clearly  proved  that  at  least  one  of  them  de- 
pended upon  BufTon  having  mistaken  the  animalcules  which  are  produced  in 
putrescent  fluids  for  the  seminal  animalcules. 

*  Some  of  the  older  physiologists  maintained  that  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus 
were  principally  derived  from  the  female  ovum,  this  wis  the  case  with  Mai-' 
pi^hi  and  Harvey,  and  the  opinion  is  very  elaborately  defended  by  Valisneri 
ia- tfie  second  part  of  his  treatise  '*  Delia  Generazibne.*' 
''-Bonnot  defines  the  germ  '*  un  corps  organize  reduit  extrememcnt  en 
fit;"  he  supposes  that  there  i8»  in  all  cases,  '*  un  fond  primordial  dans 
[Oel  les  atomcs  nourriciers  s'incorporent  ou  s'incrustcnt>  ct  qui  determine 
.  r  lUi-m£me  rbrdre"  sui vant  lequel  ces  atomes  s^ncrustent  et  I'^p&ce  d*atomes 
ovd  doivent  s'incruster.  Je  suppose  par-tout  que  ce  fond  primdiralal  pre-existe 
'dnul  kr  germe;"  (Buvres,  t  vtf.  p.  295.  Palm.  Part  11.  c.  3.  See  also 
-iMni.  stir  les  Germes,  CSuvr.  t.  5.  p.  1  et  seq.  This  hypothesis  obtained 
the: appellation  of  ^Emboitement;"  GSuvr.  t.  iv.  p.  273.  note  3  ;  TabL  des 
Coi|Slderations^§  71  et  alibi.  Spallanzani  always  defends  the  opinion  that 
tAe  germ 'contains  every  organ  that  is  subsequentlv  found  in  the  foetus.  Bon- 
net^ aeomnt  of  Iris  bypotmsis  and  his  defence  of  it  against  the  objections  of 
lA  opponents,  will  be  fotmd  in  his  '*  Cbnsid^ratfons  sur  les  CbrpS'Oi^.'' 
chl  56,  9.  and  in.  his  **  Contemplation^**  par.  7.  chap.  8,  9,  10.  There  is  a 
prolixity  and  ditfbseness  in  the  works  oiPthis  author  which  make  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  opinions. 
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The  ^u^ments  that  were  adduced  by  Haller  in  favonr  of  (he 
doctrine  of  pre-oxistixig  geims  are  of  a  different  description,' 
depending  upon  a  very  ingenious  inference  which  he  deduced 
from  his  observations  on  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  chick  in 
ovo'.     He  remarks  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  matter  which' 
constitutes  the  egg,  is  obviously  the  production  of  the  female, 
and  that  although  the  foetus,  when  it  first  becomes  visible,  is 
extremely  minute,  yet  that,  in  its  earliest  stages  of  existence,  it 
must  have  been  very  much  more  so,  and  that  we  can  assign  no 
limits  to  its  minuteness,  except  those  uf  the  imagination.    From  a 
carefiil  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  chick,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  different  parts  of  the  ovum, 
Haller  concludes  tliat  the  membrane  of  the  yelk  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  intestine  of  tlie  chick,  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
parts  of  the  same  substance ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  yelk 
existed  in  the  egg  before  impregnation,  the  intestine,  and  con- 
sequently the  embryo  generally,  must  have  done  so  likewise '. 
llie  accuracy  of  Haller^s  observation,  as  far  as  Xhe  anatomical 
&ct  is  concerned,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  called  in  question, 
viz.  that  the  vessels  of  the  chick  are  continued  into  certain  parts 
of  the  yelk,  constituting  them  portions  of  the  same  organized 
substance.    Tlie  fact  was  eagerly  seized  by  Bonnet,  as  a  most 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  and  regarded  bb 
the  niost  complete  triumph  over  his  opponents,  and  indeed  it 
was  generally  regarded  by  all  the  contemporary  physiologists, 
as  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  germ  in 
the  uterine  system  of  the  female,  independent  of  tlie  congress 
of  the  male. 

We  may,  however,  remark  upon  this  argument  of  Hallei^s,: 
that  it  is  not  until  the  embr^-o  has  attained  a  certain  size  that 
this  continuation  can  be  observed,  so  that  its  existence  before 
this  period  is  an  assumption,  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the 
anatomical  fact,  nor  is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  it.     It  is' 

auite  consonant  to  what  we  daily  observe  in  the  operations  of 
.  le  animal  occonomy,  that  the  vascular  continuation,  which  was' 
described  by  Haller,  should  be  produced  by  a  connexion  be-' 

1  In  £1.  Phys.  xxix.  2.  7.  we  find  a  sununarv  of  the  alignments  which  in- 
duced Haller  to  embrace  this  hypothesis ;  in  the  two  next  sections  he  can* 
didly  states  the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  yet  in  spite  of  these  circumstances, 
be  seriously  argues  in  its  &vour.  The  subject  is  farther  considered  and  ad- 
ditional arguments  brought  forward  in  the  paragraphs  27.  .37  ;  see  also  Op. 
Min.  t.  ii.  p.  399  and  418. 

'  Senebier  gives  a  view  of  Haller's  experiments  and  the  deductions  hen 
them  in  the  Introd.  to  Spallanzani,  Opusc.de  Phys.  p.  xcii.  et  seq.     See  the 
experiments  in  Haller,  Op.  Min.  t.  ii.  passim.     It  is  curious  to  compare  the 
earlier  opinions  of  Haller  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  stated  in  his  Prim.  Lin. . 
§  881  et  seq.,  with  those  which  he  afterwards  adopted.     Even  after  makuig , 
his  observaoons  on  the  chick  in  ovo,  he  at  first  only  spoke  of  them  a9  fiuronr- 
ing  the  hypothesis  of  pre-existing  germs,  nor  was  it  untQ  after  Bonnet  had 
adopted  them  with  so  much  zeu,  that  Haller  himself  r^arded  them  m  de- 
cisively proving  the  doctrine ;  sec  the  remarks  of  Blomenbach,  de  Gen.  p.  31 
ei  seq.  and  Inst.  Phys.  §  5%4,  5. 
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.weeD  the  two  parte  in  the  early  stage  of  the  existence  of  the 
Sbetus,  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  extending  themselves  into  the 
jreviously  organized  substance  of  the  yelk.  This  circumstance 
8  less  extraordinary  than  that  two  surfaces,  not  originally  be- 
longing to  each  other,  should  be  able  to  form  a  vascular  con- 
nexion, merely  by  being  placed  in  accidental  contiguity,  because 
M'e  must  conceive  that,  in  the  former  case,  although  the  yelk 
and  the  chick  had  no  original  communication  with  each  other, 
jret  that  tlie  parts  are  so  constructed,  that  a  provision  is  laid  for 
the  communication  afterwards  taking  place.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  vascular  connexion 
between  the  two  bodies  being  produced  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  so  as  to  render  them,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  parts  of  the  same  structure ;  but  it  does  not  nccessaril}'- 
follow  that  tlicy  were  so  originally.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Haller  himself  explains  the  union  of  the  ovum  with  the  internal 
surface  of  the  uterus  upon  this  princi])le. 

Spallanzani's  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  pre-existing  germs 
is  principally  derived  from  his  microscopical  observations,  which 
on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
secuted with  unwearied  industry,  and  the  results  of  which,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  he  has  related  with  perfect  fidelity. 
The  facts  which  he  brought  foru^ard  may  be  reduced  to  two 
heads,  those  in  which  he  shows  that  the  ova  of  animals  exhibit 
precisely  the  same  appearances  before  and  immediately  after  im- 
pregnation, and  tliose  in  which  he  made  observations  similar  to 
bailer's  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  at  the  very  earliest 
period  when  we  can  behold  any  trace  of  a  foetus,  it  possesses  a 
complete  vascular  connexion  wiUi  those  parts  of  the  ovum  which 
must  evidently  have  pre-existed  in  the  female.  But,  however 
valuable  we  may  consider  these  obsen-ations,  as  exhibiting  to 
us  the  condition  of  the  foetus  in  its  very  earliest  stages  of  exist- 
ence, all  beyond  this  is  merely  conjectural. 

Spallanzani  remarks,  that  the  size  of  the  foetus,  when  it  first 
becomes  visible,  is  such  as  to  prove  that  it  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  for  some  time,  although,  in  consequence  of  its 
transparency,  it  could  not  be  perceived.  Hence  he  argues,  that 
as  it  had  existed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  an  invisible  state, 
it  may  have  done  this  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  draws  the 
general  conclusion,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  part  not  being 
visible,  if»  no  proof  of  its  non-existence'.  This  position  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is  a  principle  which  we  must 
employ  with  caution,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  requires 
a  high  degree  of  antecedent  probabiUty,  and  the  concurrent  isup- 

>  HaDer  remarks,  that  when  the  chick  first  becomes  visible,  it  is  a  line  in 
length,  and  justly  infers  that  its  not  being  sooner  visible,  does  not  depend 
u^on  its  minuteness  but  upon  its  pelluciaity ;  £1.  Phys.  xxix.  1.  26.  The 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  parts,  and  the  consequence  deduced  from  this,  of 
their  existing  before  they  are  visible^  are  insisted  upon  by  ^Mdlanzani  in 
viurious  parts  of  his  works  on  Generation, 
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port  of  various  independent  considerfttioiiA^  before  vre  ean  adnit 
of  the  cxi»tcince  of  a  body,  which  we  are,  under  to  eucmn- 
stauces,  able  to  detect. 

We  have  a  series  of  curious  experiments  fay  SpallanEluti  on 
artificial  fecundation,  wliich  were  regarded  by  himself  and  bv 
Bonnet  as  affording  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  fiivourilti 
liy|)othesis.  Having  ascertained  that  in  many  of  the  oTiparMis 
quadrupeds  impregnation  takes  place  out  of  the  body  of  tke 
female,  he  was  induced  to  try  whether  he  could  not  eftct  Ae 
operation,  by  applying  a  portion  of  the  seminal  fluid  to  ioQc 
of  the  detached  ova.  He  found  that  the  quantity  vrfaioh  was 
necessary  was  very  small,  and  upon  diminishing  it  iu  Order  to 
obtain  the  minimum,  he  diluted  tue  semen  with  water  until  the 
mixture  conlained  not  much  more  than  -j^^^  of  the  seorotiony 
when  he  found  that  a  drop  of  this  diluted  fluid  was  eapakle  of 
producing  impregnation'.  But  he  contended  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  so  minute  a  quantity  of  the  Seminal  fluid  enold 
aflbrd  any  actual  addition  of  mattet  to  the  ovtim,  ia^d  that  it 
could  only  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  heart,  or  to  an  emi- 
nently contractile  part,  and  tlius  ])toduce  a  commencenient  of 
that  train  of  actions  which  constitute  the  proper  life  of  the 
foetus '. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  tliese  results  of  Spallanaani^s  arc 
curious  and  unexpected;  but,  although  we  might  have  supposed, 
that  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  mattet  front  the  male 
would  have  been  required  to  have  produced  impregnation,  (hefe 
can  be  no  limits  assigned  to  the  powers  of  nature  on  tlus  sub- 
ject, nor  have  we  any  analogy  to  guide  us  in  the  opiniona  that 
we  may  form  respecting  it.  As  fer,  therefore,  as  diis  point  is 
concerned,  it  becomes  a  question  of  relative  probability^  whe- 
ther it  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  of  tliis  minute  partide  of 
matter  from  the  male  uniting  with  a  certain  part  of  the  ovom 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  with  the  magnitude  of  wldfch  we 
are  totally  unacquainted,  and  thus  consulting  the  foetiiB^  or 
whether  we  are  to  prefer  the  '^emboitement^^  as  it  has  b^ 
styled,  of  Bonnet,  where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  itidividliid^ 
lie  one  within  the  other,  each  of  which  possesses  a  complete  ae- 
ries of  organized  parts,  where,  in  many  cases,  the  rudimeilts  of 
the  second  generation  alone  are  visible,  and  this  only  myhf 
the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscope. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  relative  probability.  I  h%fi^ 
already  observed,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  tHe  lyi 
pothesis  of  pre-existing  germs  with  the  resemblance  which  ne 
fcctus  bears  to  the  male  parent,  or  with  the  phenomena  of  Aft 

>  Experiences  sur  la  Gcneratknr,  Mem.  ii.  p.  125  et  ^. 

'  A  siipilardiiiculty  attends  the  generation  of  the  vantt4)l6oded  o^fptfM 
ammab;  Hafvey  maintains,  as  the  result  of  his  owA  c/hserfotiani^  that  thctid' 
i&  no  perceptible  difierence  between  an  impregnaled  and  an  unim|>regute«l 
egg ;  B&.  6,  p.  22  jet  seq.  And  the  same  opinion  is  implied  in  the  rortm  of 
Fabricius. 
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fMroduction  of  hybrids ;  to  account  for  the  operation  of  accidental 
ciiciunttancea  upon  the  fcstuR  during  pregnancy,  or  for  the 
power  which  many  animals  possess  of  repairing  lost  parts,  and 
of  bmig  multiplied  by  division,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  is 
oi  ibe  animal  itself  a  formative  power,  a  faculty  of  producing 
what  did  not  previously  exist,  and,  if  this  be  admitted  to  be  ne- 
oatMury  in  one  instance,  we  destroy  the  ground  upon  which  the 
^riiole  stmctuie  rests.  From  these  considerations,  I  feel  au* 
thorind  in  concluding,  that  the  hypothesis  of  pre-existing 
gnma  is  deficient  in  proof,  is  inconsistent  with  acknowledged 
phenomenay  and  is  antecedently  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable*. 

Blumenbach  appears  to  have  been  the  first  physiologist  who 
was  ationgly  impressed  with  the  difficulties  and  Contradictions 
of  this  hypothesis,  and  his  reasoning  tended  materially  to  its 
downfill  .  Yet  he  agreed  with  Bonnet  and  his  friends  in  the 
idea  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  vitality  are  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  process  of  generation ;  and  ne  therefore,  accoitling 
to  liis  umal  custom,  ascribed  it  to  the  operation  of  an  imaginary 
agenty  which  he  created  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  parti- 
cular office,  and  denominated  the  nisus  formativus*.    The  cele- 

^  The  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  pre-existing  germs 
Me,  1st,  ttie  dimcuky  of  conceiving  of  the  original  formation  of  an  organized 
bod^,  as  no  one  part  can  exist  without  the  simultaneous  existence  of  other 
parts ;  S,  the  fact  that  several  successive  generations  can  he  actually  detected 
m  oerttun  classes  of  animals  and  in  plants  ;  S,  the  visible  evolution  of  the  ^. 
tai,  which  can  in  some  cases  be  distinctly  traced ;  4,  the  extremely  minute 
quantitj  of  male  semen  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  impregnation ;  5,  the 
Snilqn^of  the  various  species  of  inferior  animals,  where  there  is  no  co-opera- 
tioii..ot  the  male  i  6,  that  oviparous  animals  produce  eggs,  and  plants  seeds, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  male,  which,  although  not  fertile,  do  not 
dlfl^  in  their  physical  structure  from  those  that  are  impregnated ;  and,  lastly, 
fhe  snatomiGal  arguments  of  Haller,  founded  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
yelk  of  the  egg  is  connected  with  the  viscera  of  tne  chick.  The  objections 
to  the  dortrine  are  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  ovaria  of  the  first 
crsated  female  could  contain  the  germs  of  all  her  descendants ;  the  pheno- 
omia  of  hybrids,  the  resemblance  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  ofl&pring  bean 
to  the  male  parent,  the  existence  of  monstrosities  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
VMiraduction  of  mutilated  or  lost  parts. 

'  Essi^  on  Gener.  sect.  2,  where  the  subject  is  treated  with  singular 
acatenesk 

*  Inst.  Phys.  sect  40.  p.  333.  .9 ;  also  De  Gen.  Hum.  Nat.  Var.  sect  2.  f 
99.  p,  92  et  seq.  Those  very  curious  cases,  in  which  certain  oi^anised  bo- 
dies uve  been  found  in  the  ovaria  of  unimprecnated  females,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  physiologists  to  be  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  gene- 
mi¥8  power  in  the  female,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  nisus  formativus. 
But  I  tliink  that  this  hypothesis  affords  no  real  explanation  of  the  facts  in 
c|uestion,  nor  am  I  acqiminted  with  any  which  throws  any  light  upon  the 
process.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  occurring  in  unimpregnated  females ;  the  following  may  be  ad- 
diMed  as  specimens ;  luller.  El.  Phys.  xxx.  1.14.  and  PhiL  Trans*  for  1745, 
p.  71  et  8CK|. ;  Baillie,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1789,  and  Morbid  Anat.  p.  293. . 
5.  and  aeries  of  engravinip,  p.  199.  Fasc.  0*  pl-  7.  fig.  1.  and  works  l^  Ward- 
rop,  V.  i.  p.  137,  142,  v.  ii.  p.  348.     The  Edin.  Joum.  Med.  Scien.  v.  ii.  ^ 
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brity  which  is  so  justly  attached  to  the  name  of  Blnmenbach, 
and  our  respect  for  every  thing  which  issues  from  his  pen,  caa 
alone  render  this  speculation  deserving  of  our  attention.  It  wiH 
be  sufficient  to  remark  concerning  it,  that  it  affords  an  instance 
of  that  incorrect  method  of  introducing  new  terms  into  science 
which  as  they  do  not  express  the  generalization  of  facts,  throw 
no  real  light  upon  the  subject  in  question,  and  which  most 
therefore  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  inducing  the 
mind  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  a  new  langnagSi 
without  having  acquired  any  new  ideas.  The  error  with  which 
Blumenbach  is  chargeable,  consists  not  in  his  having  £uled  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  which  probaUy 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  not  allow  us  to  do,  but 
upon  his  having  proceeded  upon  a  wrong  principle  in  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  made  the  attempt  \ 

From  these  considerations  it  will  follow  that  we  must  have 
recourse  to  that  modification  of  the  hypothesis  of  KpigensM 
which  supposes  the  fcetus  to  be  formed,  in  the  first  instance,  bjr 
matter  derived  from  each  of  its  parents,  and  that  the  germ,  wheo 
thus  produced,  continues  to  receive  additional  matter,  for  a  cer- 
tain period,,  from  the  mother  alone,  until  its  own  functions  are 
sufficiently  established  to  enable  it  to  absorb  and  secrete  what  is 
necessary  for  its  growth  and  increase  \  It  must  be  admitted  thit 
the  original  congress  of  the  particles,  by  which  the  first  nufi- 
ments  are  brought  together,  is  an  operation  which  is  not  analo- 
gous to  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  animil 
CBConomy,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  subsequent  stages  do 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  vitality. 

Although  the  hypothesis  of  Epigenesis  does  not  afford  us  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  generative  function,  itistheonijr 
view  of  the  subject  which  we  can  take,  that  does  not  lurolve 
some  position  cither  absolutely  contradicloiy  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, or,  which  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if  not 
altogether  beyond  our  conception  '. 


227  et  seq.   contains  an  account  of  four  cases  that  were  e: 
Velpeau. 

I  See  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Sden.  Getting,  t.  viii.  p.  41  et  seq.  ako  Emit 
on  Gen.  sect.  3.  The  very  circumstance  Wliich  Blum^enbach  seems  to  ooo- 
sider  as  the  essential  merit  of  his  h^-pothcsis,  its  uniting  physical  with  whit 
he  terms  teleological  principles,  in  the  formation  of  a  physiological  hypothe- 
sis, is  in  fact  its  radical  error ;  see  his  lust  note  to  §  587-  His  account  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  female  organs,  when  disencumhered  of  hypothcMa 
probably  correct,  and  contains  all  that  we  actually  know  upon  the  suImmjI; 
sec  §  588  et  seq.  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  the  judicious  remarks  of  13^. 
Prichard  on  Blumenbach's  hypothesis ;  Essay  on  the  Vital  Prixu  note  4^^ 
213  etseq. 

'  For  Blumenbach's  definition  of  the  process  of  Epigenesis,  see  p.  5  of  his 
essay. 

^  Our  opinions  on  the  hypothesis  of  generation  must  be,  to  a  certsiB  «i- 
tent,  influenced  by  the  observations  wliich  have  been  lately  brought  tiwrnuh 
on  the  progressive  formation  of  the  foetus,  to  which  I  have  alreac^luMl.oco- 
sfon  to  refer.    Accordm^  to  l\\\*  viow  of  the  subject  there  is  not  roeraly.s  d*- 
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1  There  is  one  hypothesis,  on  which  it  remains  for  me  to  offer 
m  few  observations, — an  hypothesis  nhicfa,  although  now  very 
generally  exploded,  was  at  one  period,  almost  universally  pre- 
Talent;  I  refer  to  what  has  been  termed  spontaneous  or  equivo- 
cal generation  ^.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  in  the  hijgfher 
oiders  of  animals  generation  never  takes  place  except  by  means 
of  a  parent ;  but  it  was  contended,  that  in  many  of  the  lower 
-tribes  this  intervention  is  not  necessary,  but  that,  under  certain 
oizcamstances,  an  animal  is  formed  from  matter  not  previously 
oiganiised.  Tlie  proofs  of  this  position  were  supposed  to  be 
'Jboth  numerous  anid  palpable,  in  the  appearance  of  animals  in  va- 
rious situations,  where  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  account  for 
their  production  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  generation. 

A  variety  of  experiments  were  performed  upon  this  subject 

about  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  part  of 

the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  Italian  naturalists  took  the 

tlead  *f  and  they  very  satisfactorily  proved,  that  in  many  cases  of 

yvhai  had  been  conceived  to  be  spontaneous  generation,  it  was 

.possible  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  ova  of  the  young 

animals  had  been  deposited,  and  to  prevent  their  appearance. 

Yet  still  considerable  difficulty  remains  on  this  subject,  and 

there  are  many  individual  instances,  which  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 

.plain,  where  we  are  either  obliged  to  confess  our  ignorance,  and 

wait  until  some  new  light  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  or  to 

•oppose  that  the  analogy  which  we  employ  so  frequently  in 

physiology  is  here  not  applicable.    The  argument  against  equi- 

Telopment  or  extensioD  of  parts  previously  existing,  but  an  addition  of  ab- 
■olutety  new  organs,  of  which  there  were  no  rudiments  or  preparatory  struc- 
PnCf  and  of  course  nothing  analogous  to  what  is  conceived  to  constitute  the 
.;]^-esiBting  germ.  On  this  subject  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  re- 
laaridi  of  Dutrochet,  in  Mem.  Soc.  d*£mul.  t.  vili.  p.  62,  3. 

^  Fabridus  commences  his  treatise  "  De  Formatione  Ovi/*  by  observing, 

*'  animal] um  autem  foetus,  alius  ex  ovo,  alius  ex  semine,  alius  ex  putri  gignitur 

'  ••..;"  and  it  would  appear  that  Harvev  admitted  of  this  doctrine  by  the 

following  observation,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  tendency :  "  sive  ab  aliis 

flenerantibus  (animalia)  proveniunt,  sive  sponte,  aut  ex  putridine  nascuntur;** 

X>e  Gen.  p.  385. 

*  Redi  appears  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  physiologists,  whose  expe- 
liments  on  this  subject  were  perform^  with  the  due  degree  of  accuracy ;  he 
'dearly  pointed  out  the  source  of  the  ova  of  many  animals,  which  had  been 
-  previously  ascribed  to  spontaneous  generation.     We  are  indebted  to  Muller 
ibr  a  very  complete  account  of  the  infusory  animals ;  see  also  Haller,  El. 
'■  Pfays.  xxn.  2.  12.  and  art.  "  Animalcule,"  in  Brewster's  Encyc.   The  expe- 
--^rinients  of  Tremblcy,  Saussure,  and  Spallanzani,  have  added  many  important 
•  ftcts  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  production  of  these  animalcules.     It 
'would  appear  that,  after  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  was  given  up, 
it  was  still  the  opinion  of  some  distingtiished  naturaSsts,  that  the  ova  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  were  convertible  into  each  other.     Needham  supported 
"-fllis  doctrine,  founding  it  upon  some  experiments  of  Baron  Munchausen,  (a 
scunewhat  inauspicious  name,)  who  is  said  to  have  produced  animals  from  the 
'^Seedfl  of  funguses,  and  funguses  from  the  ova  of  animals.    It  is  even  asserted 
'-that  Lhmaras.'  for  some  time,  gave  credit  to  these  experiments ;  Spallanzani, 
4^NiBc.  t.  i.  p.  165.    Tlie  same  doctrine  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Grant ;  see 
Brewster's  Journ.  v.  viii.  p.  110. 
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Toeal  generation  ii,  however,  merelj  analogical,  and  therefore 
can  have  but  a  certain  degree  of  strength  to  whatever  extent  it 
be  carried ;  negative  experiments  on  such  a  subject,  although 
of  little  avail  when  put  in  competition  with  posKtire  results^ 
yet  become  important  if  sufficientljr  multiplied  and  raried. 

The  cases  to  which  I  more  particnlariy  refer  are  the  various 
instances  of  intestinal  worms,  and  still  more  of  the  seminal  ani- 
malcules* The  appearance  of  the  former  maj  perhaps  be  ei- 
plained  upon  the  supposition,  that  their  genns  are  contained  in 
our  food,  and  that  they  are  conveyed  into  the  intestinal  cans]» 
and  developed  there,  as  being  the  situatfton  specifically  adapted 
for  their  subsistence.  But  we  cannot  extend  this  explanaiioa 
to  the  production  of  the  seminal  animalcules;  it  does  not  seedi 
possible  to  conceive  that  their  ova  can  have  entered  the  blood, 
passed  through  the  secretory  organs,  and  been  finally  deposited 
in  the  testes,  without  admitting  a  series  of  events,  which  ai^ 
pear  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  the  actual  formation  of  tin 
bodies  in  the  situation  where  they  are  found  to  exist.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  will  be  prudent  to  regard  this  as  one  of  those  myi- 
teries  which  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  en- 
able us  to  explain,  or  even  to  comprehend  \ 

*  See  the  observations  of  Lamarck»  Amm.  sans  Vert  t.  L  p.  176 ;  in  thui 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  great  work,  he  advocates  the  h3rpodiiesis  of 
spontaneous  generation  ;  he  conceives  that  his  first  order  of  animab  '*  In- 
fuBoires  nu«,    are  produced  in  this  mode ;  see  remaric  in  p.  431,  3,  also  t  \SL 
p.  140,  1,  for  his  account  of  Intestinal  Worms ;  also  ms  Recheithes  sur 
rorganizadon  des  Corps  vivans,  p.  100  et  seq.   Adelon  admits  Che  poaaMin^ 
of  spontaneous  generation ;  Ph^i^iol.  t.  iv.  p,  2.    Rudolph!  also  defends  tins 
hypothesis  in  the  introduction  to  the  Entoaoonim  HisC  Nat.     See  also  tte 
remarks  of  Bourdon,  and  St  Hilaire ;  Ann.  Sc  Nat.  t«  xvH.  p.  15S.   OuviRV 
on  the  contrary,  when  speaking  of  the  existence  of  th^  various  species  of  en- 
tosoa,  which  are  sometimes  found  even  in  compoct  eelliifaur  textocie,  renmih 
that  many  persons  suppose  them  to  be  produced  spontaneously,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diiBculty  of  accounting  for  their  mode  of  entrance  Into  these 
parts.    But,  he  adds,  as  some  of  them  are  known  to  produce  ova,  or  Co  hniK 
forth  youiig,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  proceed  from  germs,  so  small  as  to 
be  admitted  through  the  most  minute  passages,  or  even  that  "lea  jeunei  aai- 
maux  oil  ils  vivent  en  apportent  les  germs  en  naissent ;"  Regne  Animal,  t  it. 
p.  27.    Virey  also  deacledly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  grOCTa- 
Cion  }  Diet.  Scien.  M^  art.  "  Generation,"  t  xviii.  p.  10,  2.  and  Seiielm> 
in  his  translation  of  Spallanzani's  Opusc.  de  Phys.  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  completely  refuted  by  microscopical  observations,  introd.  p.  Ix.    The  bilfc 
investigations  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  Infusoria  have  clearly  proved  dwei- 
istenee  of  generative  oreans  in  these  animab,  which  were  preiiously  np- 
posed  not  to  be  provided  with  them.    Analogy  may  induce  us  to  couoAtt 
chat  a  similar  discovery  may  be  made  with  respect  to  othc^  animals,  in  wUeb 
these  organs  have  not  been  detected,  but  it  will  be  pnident  to  suspend  our 
jiidgment  until  farther  observations  have  been  made.    See  Ann.  Sc.  Nat  t 
1.  (2d  ser.)  p.  129  et  seq.     See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Willis,  in  ihe  Cyc  of 
Anat  v.  i.  p.  122,  note.     In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  an 
elaborate  paper  by  Dujardin,  entitled  "  Recherches  sur  Ics  oiganismca  m- 
fiMeurs,"  and  especially  to  a  quotation  from  MCTler,  p.  363,  4.  Knn.Se.  N«L 
t.  iv.  (2d  ser.)  p.  348  et  seq. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  Xil. 


cb&ected  In  this  Appendix  some  of  tlie  prindpal  passages  lA  (lie 
!^  LeeuweAlioek,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  his  iuceetsire  dfaeo- 
ipecdng  the  seminal  animalcules ;  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  jm^ 
ibdiis  connected  fonn,  in  order  that  any  one  may  readily  laam'  what 
lalty  the  opinion  of  Leeuwenhoek  on  this  point,  OpeTa»  t.  i.  |k  49 
1  an  epistle  to  Wren,  he  describes  tlie  animalcules  as  found  in  the 

t^  fi^og,  gives  a  plate  of  them,  and  estimates  their  thickness  alt 
I'eif  «  human  hair.  P.  1  et  seq.  (2  ser.)  in  a  letter  to  Grew  he  dc^ 
sem  aa  seen  in  fishes,  in  a  bore,  a  dog,  'and  a  rabbh ;  it  is  in:  titia 
a^  that  he  informs  us  that  Hooke  exhibited  them  to  Cbarlea  IL,  a 
■loe  which  is  only  important,  as  it  proves  that  Hooke  gave  full  tfedit 
acovery.  Leeuwenhoek  gives  a  very  decided  opinion  concerning  the 
iiete  animalcules ;  he  remarks,  p.  6.  '*  testiculos  nullum  alium  usam 

nisi  ut  animakula  in  illis  formata,  tamdiu  in  illis  sustententnf, 
d  ejaculationem  sint  idonea."  With  respect  to  their  size  he  remarks, 
TOO  of  them  may  exist  in  a  space  not  larger  tlum  a  grain  of  sand,  and 
melt  of  a  cod  may  contain  15,000,000,000,000,000.  P.  24  and  p. 
Uf  in  two  letters  to  Hooke,  wc  liave  a  further  account  of  them ;  in  a 
oxetted  to  the  R.  S.,  p.  149  et  seq.,  he  attempts  to  show  how  theani* 
18  converted  into  a  foetus,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose,  p.  163, 
f.  possess  different  sexes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sex  of  the  future 
ID  opinion  which  he  supports  in  a  letter  to  Wren,  t.  ii.  p.  28.  In  p. 
nves  the  figures  of  the  animalcules  from  a  rabbit  In  a  letter  to 
,  IL  p.  26  et  secL,  he  areues  asoinst  the  ovarian  hypothesis  of  genera- 
Doaintained  by  De  Graaf  and  Harvey,  and  also  in  a  letter  addressed  |o 
Up.  398,  and  in  one  to  Garden,  p.  400.  When  pressed  by  his  oppo» 
explain  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  use  of  the  ovarium  in  the  mam* 
B  replies  by  the  following  question^  p.  414 ;  *'  cui  enim  usui  inser- 
his  cognite  papillae  in  quadrupedis  masculinis  ?  Imo  etiam  cui  usui 
allfle  quas  viri  in  pectore  gerunt  W  In  tlie  Sd  vol.  we  liave  farther  re- 
nd observations  in  a  letter  to  Van  Zoelen,  p.  57  et  seq.,  to  which  I 
sady  referred ;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  R.  S.,  p.  96  et  seq.,  where 
flts  some  objections  of  Lister ;  in  an  epistle  to  Sloane,  p.  281  et  aet^ ; 
ddressed  to  the  R.  S.,  p.  304  et  seq.,  where  he  acain  insists  upon  toe 
■laiy  minuteness  of  the  animalcules  ;  in  an  epistle  to  Ld.  Somers,  p^ 
sq.,  where  we  have  figures  of  the  animalcules  from  a  common  fornix 
iror  a  little  from  some  of  those  previously  given.  In  the  fourth  volk 
an  epistle  to  Leibm'tz,  p.  164  et  seq.,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  olijeo- 
Valittieri,  also  to  those  of  another  author,  whom  he  does  not  names 
ame  letter  he  informs  us  that  Boerhaave  assents  to  the  existence  of 
Macules.  In  a  second  epistle  to  Leibnitz,  p.  206  et  seq.,  he  opposes 
iao  hypothesb,  and  states  that  he  has  frequently  examined  the  fkllo* 
ea  of  dogs  and  rabbits  afler  coition,  and  has  seen  the  animalcules^  in 
.  but  never  an  ovum.  In  a  third  letter  to  Leibnitz,  p.  287  et  8eq.»  he 
o  the  opinion  referred  to  above,  that  he  could  observe  a  diSerenoeof 
he  animalcules,  upon  which  depended  the  future  sex  of  the  fcstut. 
olume  we  have  four  letters  to  Boerhaave,  in  which  he  discusses  ditfe^- 
its  connected  with  the  form,  size,  or  state  of  the  animakules ;  he 
»  that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  a  difference  in  them  according  as 

in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  of  growth,  p.  281,  a06«    \  \wi« 
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referred  to  Leeuwenhoek's  works  in  their  collected  form,  rather  than  to  the 
letters  or  communications  which  successively  appeared  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  or 
other  periodical  works.  Haller,  in  his  Bibl.  Anat.  t.  i.  p.  606.  .Old,  dvesan 
account  of  all  Leeuwenhoek's  successive  publications ;  he  states  that  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  animalcules  is  contained  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Phil. 
Trans.  No.  142,  (called  by  mistake  No.  143,)  written  in  1667.  I  have  sub- 
joined  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  authors,  who  have  nven  their 
fhll  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  Leeuwenhoek's  descriptions,  some  of  them,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  personal  communication  with  him,  or  from  their  own 
observations. 

Valisneri's  account  of  his  own  observations,  and  those  of  LancisJ,  Ddla 
Gener.  par.  1.  cap.  2.  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  105  et  seq.  tab.  18.  fig,  14 ;  Huygem,: 
Diop.  prop.  59  et  Op.  Rel.  t.  1.  p.  176  ;  Andiy,  De  la  Gener.  des  Vers.  t.  L 
p«  152  et  seq.;  Morgagni,  Ad  vers.  4.  p.  9 ;  Baker  on  Microscopes,  v.  L  cL 
16.  p.  152  et  seq. ;  Monro,  sec  De  Test,  in  Smeilie's  Thes.  t.  S.  p.  378; 
Boerhaave,  Prsel.  §  651.  t.  v.  p*.  1.  p.  156,  7.  and  note    m  p.    159,  Or 
HaQer,  £1.  Phys.  xxvii.  2.  3.      Bonnet,  in  his  letter  to  SpaHanpuii,  mMrtBd* 
in  "  Opusc  de  Phys."  t.  ii.  p.  95  et  seq.     Morgan,  an  author  of  some  repn- 
tation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  thus  expresses  himself,  **  that  ilL 
generation  is  from  an  animakulum  pre-existing  in  semine  maris,  is  so  evident 
in  fact,  and  so  well  confirmed  by  experience  and  observation,  that  I  knownov 
of  no  learned  men,  who  in  the  least  doubt  of  it ;"  Mech.  Practice  of  PhyK 
p.  281.     I  quote  this  passage  to  show  what  may  be  considered  as  having  [ 
t^  popular  opinion  when  this  work  was  publbhed,  1735. 
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OF  VISION. 


B' now  gone  through  the  functions,  which  I  have  styled 
etile  or  physical,  such  as  depend  more  immediately  upon 
otractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  the  result  of  which  is 
luce  either  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  change,  and  where 
don  of  the  nervous  system,  although  frequently  called  into 
lOi  is  not  essential  to  the  effect.  We  must  now  proceed  to 
kt  the  second  class  of  functions,  the  sensitive,  in  which 
Mous  system  bears  the  principal  share,  being  the  part 
ilj  affected,  and  where  the  change  that  is  produced  is  not 
■nly  either  of  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  nature, 
sensitive  functions  mav  be  naturally  divided  into  two 
I ;  the  first,  those  that  depend  upon  the  operation  of  a 
«1  agent  on  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  second, 
that  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of 
rvous  system  upon  each  other,  where  no  physical  power  is 
iately  concerned.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  I  may 
ze  what  are  usually  termed  the  external  senses,  and  of  the 
the  faculty  of  sympathy.  In  both  cases  a  certain  change 
place  in  an  appropriate  set  of  nerves,  which  is  attended 
onsciousness,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
turn,  through  the  intervention  of  which  the  ultimate  effect 
luced. 

take  the  case  of  the  eye ;  the  rays  of  light  pass  through 
lours  to  the  retina,  on  which  the  impression  is  received :  the 
ion  is  transmitted  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  where  a 
•tion  of  sight  is  produced,  and  gives  rise  to  all  the  various 
s  which  depend  upon  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  we  derive 
bis  sense.  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  the  second  divi- 
r  these  functions,  a  certain  affection  of  one  part  of  the 
18  system  leads  to  an  affection  of  some  other  part :  this 
m  is  transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  and  excites  there  a 
f  ideas  and  feelings,  which  become  the  immediate  cause 
ions  other  changes,  both  mental  and  corporeal.  To  the 
'  these  classes  we  may  give  the  title  of  the  physico-sensi- 
nctions,  and  to  the  second  that  of  the  simply-sensitive 
»ns. 

physico-sensitive  functions  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
raere  the  physical  cause  consists  in  some  external  agent, 
ndent  of  the  system,  but  which  acts  directly  upon  it ;  and, 
lly,  where  the  physical  cause  is  itself  i^ecessarily  connected 
lie  system,  depending  upon  its  previous  conditioii^ot  *«(3(ifA 
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antecedent  train  of  actions.  Tlie  most  knportaBt  of  tlie  int 
^lasft  constitute  wliat  are  termed  the  five  senses,  in  which  li^l, 
the  nndnlations  of  the  air,  the  effluvia  of  odorous,  dia«e  ^ 
sapid  substances,  and  the  contact  of  a  solid  bodj,  are  respee* 
tively  the  physical  causes  employed. 

The  second  subdivision  consists  of  certain  perceptions,  wbeito 
the  cause  producing  them,  although  of  an  appropriate  and  spe- 
cific nature,  is  not  derived  firom  any  external  agent ;  such,  fbr 
example,  are  the  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  which  depend 
respectively  upon  certain  states  of  the  stomach  and  fauces^  aad 
that  wliich  attends  the  motion  of  the  joints,  where  the  coBtrae- 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibre  produces  a  certain  impression  upon 
the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  sensoiium. 

What  I  have  tenned  the  physico-sensitive  fimctions  agree  not 
only  in  the  circumstance  of  their  having  each  of  tbem  a  physical 
cause,  which  is  necessaiy  for  their  pjrodnction,  bnt  also  in  this 
cause  being  of  a  specific  nature,  appropriated  to  each  particular 
fimction.  They  have  likewise  each  of  them  an  instrument,  eoor 
stnicted  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiving  the  impression  of 
this  physical  cause,  and  being  acted  upon  by  it,  and  which,  as  wdl 
as  the  cause  itself,  is  exclusively  approprialed  to  each  particidar 
fimction,  constituting  what  are  tenned  the  organs  of  sense. 
Sight  is  the  appropriate  cause  of  vision,  and  no  organ  except 
the  eye  can  receive  the  impression  of  light ;  the  undulations  of 
the  air  arc  the  appropriate  cause  of  the  sensation  of  sound, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  organ  of  the  body  except  the  ear  can 
receive  the  impressions  of  these  undulatioo^. 

Tlie  effects  which  are  thus  produced  upon  the  s^iaorittm, 
through  the  inter\'ention  of  the  difierent  organs  of  sense,  as  tbsy 
agree  in  the  mode  of  their  production,  have  recdved  a  Gommoo 
appellation.  Different  terms  have  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  one  which,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  me  the  most 
appropriate,  is  perceptions  of  impressions,  as  tiiis  is  expressive 
both  of  their  origin  and  of  their  operation '. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  external  senses,  I  shall  begin 
with  that  of  vision,  as  it  produces  the  most  extensive  class  of  oar 
perceptions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  the  best  acquainted 
both  wit^  the  action  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  with  the  Be- 
chanism  of  the  organ  by  which  it  operates.  The  remarka  upon 
vision  will  be  arranged  under  three  heads ;  I  shall,  in  the  ant 
place,  give  a  brief  description  of  the  eye,  its  structure,  tibe  cpn* 
nexion  of  its  different  parts  with  each  other,  and  the  uacfs  which 

>  Soe  Reid  on  the  Human  Mind,  p.  185,  and  on  the  InteHectiial  I\»»cn^ 
Ess.  8.  ch.  ii.  p.  79.  .82.  They  are  denominated  by  Locke,  Ideas  of  Sema- 
tion,  Essay,  Book  2.  passim ;  by  Hume,  Impressions,  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  SI ; 
bv  Hartley,  Sensations,  on  Man,  Introd.  p.  1.  I  shall  refer  my  readers  intUs 
place  to  the  philosophical  work  of  Blainville,  "De  rOiganization  det  Ab« 
maux,"  the  principal  object  of  which  ia  to  give  an  account  of  the  conpaia- 
tive  physiology  of  the  different  senses  in  the  various  classes  of  animalsi  h 
treats  in  succciisive  chapters  of  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  smeU*  sight  sad 
hearing. 
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■re^beea  lupposed  to  serve.  In  the  second  place,  X  shall 
(Ma  observations  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  visionv  on 
flie  in  which  light  acts  upon  the  eve,  so  as  to  produce  the 
bBtitfeot,  first  upon  the  retina  and  subsequently  upon  the 
ium.  Having  thus  become  acouaiBted  with  the  direct 
fit  Tiaioni  we.  must,  in  the  thira  place,  inquire  into  the 
lum  which  subsists  between  the  perceptions  of  sight  and 
pf.  the  other  organs  of  sense,  as  well  as  into  the  iniodifica« 
Rhich  are  produced  by  association  and  sympathy,  giving 
':4bose  curious  and  important  affections,  which  may  be 
i  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision. 

Sect.  1.    Description  of  the  Eye^. 

^e  may  be  regarded  as  an  optical  instrument,  which 
'A  of  three  orders  of  parts.  The  first  are  those  by  which 
ys  of  light  are  received,  and  so  far  modified,  as  to  render 
jubservient  to  viuon ;  the  second  are  certain  productions 
nervous  system,  which  receive  the  impressions  of  light, 
invey  them  to  the  sensorium,  while  the  third  are  a  number 
essory  parts,  which  preserve  the  eye  in  a  state  proper  for 
rformance  of  its  functions,  and  enable  it  to  execute  them 
most  perfect  manner. 

ong  the  numerous  descriptions  of  the  eye  that  haTe  been  Dubliihed» 
ywing  may  be  selected,  as  probably  being  the  result  of  actual  observa- 
^allopius,  InstlL  Anqt  Op.  t.  i.  p.  454.  .6;  Fabricius,  De  Oculo,  On, 
It  leq. ;  Kepler,  Paralipomena,  cap.  5.  p.  158. .  1S8 ;  Briggs,  Ophtluu- 
Ina;  Cfaeselden's  Anatomy,  ch.  6.  p.  S90  et  seq. ;  Winslow's  Ana* 
pst.  10,  art.  2.  ▼.  iL  p.  284  et  seq. ;  rorterfieM  on  the  Eye^  v.  i.  book 
rhsBTe,  Pnelectiones,  §  506  et  seq.,  t.  iv.  p.  44  et  seq. ;  Cowper,  AnaL 
Ium.  ta^.  11 ;  Camper,  De  quibusdam  Oculi  Part;  Haller,  EL  Phys. 
sect.  2 ;  Oper.  Min.  t.  iii.  p.  218,  et  Arter.  Oculi.  Hist.  cum.  tab.  in 
Anat  Fas.  7 ;  Warner's  Description  of  the  Eye ;  Zinn,  Descrip. 
)culi  Hum. ;  et  in  Comment.  Gott  t.  It.  p.  192 ;  Soemmerii^s  elabo- 
n.  Oculi  Hum.  and  the  transcript  of  the  same  by  Caldani,  pi.  93 .  •  5 ; 
Soemmering,  de  Oculis  Hominis  Animaliumque  Commentatio ;  JBlu- 
h»  Instit.  PhjTS.  sect.  17.  §  255 .  .268 ;  Monro's  (sec.)  Three  Treatises ; 
Aaat.  Descnpt.  t.  ii.  p.  416  et  seq. ;  CuTier,  Le^.  d'Anat-  Comp.  No. 
.  p.  264  et  seq. ;  Young's  Lect  IVo.  88.  t.  ii.  p.  447  et  seq. ;  BeO's 
'•  vL  part  2.  book  1.  p.  224  et  seq. ;  Monro's  (tert.)  Elementiuwt  yi. 
lect.  2.  p.  392  et  seq. ;  Trarers  on  the  Eye,  p.  1 .  .44 ;  and  Cloquet» 
u  997  •  •  362.  To  these  references  may  be  aidded  the  beautiful  figures 
Bauer,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822,  pi.  6  . .  12,  in  which  many  points 
ed  with  the  peculiar  anatomy  of  the  orean  are  admirably  illustrated. 
o  GkKinet,  Man.  pi.  139..  143,  prindpulv  taken  from  SoMnmering. 
•ocoimt  of  the  circulation  of  the  eye  and  its  vascular  connexions,  I 
er  to  an  elaborate  essay  by  Ribes ;  sdka,  Soc.  d'Emul.  t.  viii.  p.  631 
I.Mucy  also  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  student  of 
bgj  tfa»  6th  chapter  of  Dr.  Roget's  Treatise*  which  contains  an  admi«- 
count  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  relations  of  the 
r  vision.  Ehrenberg  has  extended  his  microscopical  researches  to  the 
A  and  tlie  echinodcmuita,  the  eyes  of  which,  with  their  accompanying 
he  has  detected ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  v.  2d  ser.  p.  299.  .1. 
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What  is  termed  the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  iB  a  body  oTneailr 
a  spherical  form,  which  is  composed  of  three  transparent  sub- 
stances, styled  humours,  enclosed  in  membranes  of  suitable 
strength  and  thickness  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  organ,  and  to 
attach  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  vitreous  humour  con-* 
stitutes  the  main  bulk  of  the  globe':  its  consistence  is  nearly 
that  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  but  it  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
fine  tissue  of  membranous  cells,  in  which  a  slightly  fllbuminout 
fluid  is  deposited  *.  There  is  a  depression  in  its  anterior  part,  m 
which  is  lodged  the  second  of  the  humours,  the  crystalliTie. 
This  is  a  body  of  considerable  density  and  firmness,  having  the 
form  of  a  double  convex  lens,  which  is  placed  perpendicidaily 
behind  the  aperture  of  the  pupil,  so  that  all  the  rays  of  light 
which  enter  the  pupil  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  crystal- 
line.  By  maceration  in  water,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
laminte,  which  progressively  increase  in  density  firom  the  cir« 
cumference  to  the  centre '.  A  large  proportion  of  its  solid  con- 
tents are  stated  by  Berzelius  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  matter, 
which  contains  neither  albumen,  nor  jelly,  nor  musctdar  fibre, 
and  which,  except  in  the  absence  of  colour,  has  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  *. 

I  Petit  informs  ns,  that  the  weight  of  the  human  eye,  deprived  of  the  mus- 
cles and  fat,  is  142  grains  ;  the  vitreous  humour  being  104  grains,  the  aqueouf' 
and  crystalline  each  four  grains,  and  the  membranes  30.  In  the  eye  of  a  boy 
these  numbers  were  132,  95,  4,  and  29;  in  an  ox,  615  the  whole,  360  the 
vitreous  humour,  38  the  aqueous  humour,  the  crystalline  52,  and  the  rocm- 
branes  165  ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1723,  p.  38  et  seq.,  and  pour  1728,  p.  206  eC 
seq.  See  also  Porterfield  on  the  Eye,  v.  i.  p.  132.. 4;  and  lUler,  £1. 
Phys.  xvi.  2.  18.  Wintcringham  made  some  accurate  experiments  on  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  eye  of  the  ox;  Exper.  Inq.  Ex.  53.  {  1,  i,  p. 
282.  .4.  In  Martin's  Phil.  Brit,  we  have  measures  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  eye,  v.  iii.  p.  26  et  seq. 

'  Porterfield  on  the  eye,  v.  i.  p.  242  .  .5  ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  PhysoL  { 
264 ;  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii.  p.  314.  The  humours  of  the  eye  have  been  suc- 
cessively analyzed  by  Chencvix,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1803,  p.  Id5  et  seq. ; 
Nicholas,  Ann.  Chim.  t.  liii.  p.  307  et  seq.,  and  Berzelius,  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v. 
iii.  p.  253.  .5.      See  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Young,  Med.  Lit.  p.  521,  3. 

*  Chenevix  found  the  external  part  of  the  cr^talUnc  of  an  ox  to  have  the 
specific  gravity  of  1  - 1940,  wliile  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  was  not  mora 
than  1  '0765,  ubi  supra ;  see  also  Young's  Liect.  v.  i.  p.  448.  Winteringham  fonod 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  crystalline,  compared  to  that  of  the  inteniil 
part,  to  be  nearly  as  26  to  27  ;  Exper.  Inq.  p.  239. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iii.  p.  254,  5 ;  this  opinion,  is,  howe¥cr»  directly  op- 
posed to  that  of  Chenevix.  His  experiments  would  lead  to  the  ooochwon, 
that  the  humours  all  consist  of  water,  united  with  different  ptoportkms  of 
albumen,  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  also  containing  a  portion  of  mmiate  of 
soda,  which  is  not  found  in  the  crystalline.  He  states  the  specific  gnticy  of 
the  three  humours  of  the  eye  to  be,  the  aqueous  1*0053,  the  viUihjus  the 
same,  and  the  crystalline  1*0765,  ubi  supra ;  see  also  Porterfield  on  the  cm 
V.  i.  p.  232.  Monro  (sec.)  informs  us,  as  the  resnlt  of  experiment,  that  me 
crystalline  is  more  refractive  than  its  specific  gravity  would  indiaiie ;  in 
power  of  refi^ustion  is  stated  to  be  midway  between  that  of  glass  and  witet ; 
Three  Treatises,  p.  86.  An  account  of  all  that  was  known  mpeccii^  the 
sCmctnre  of  the  cry«la3k^e,  \u  cxyco^ositkin^  figure^  dhnensiDns,  apecifib 
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Before  the  crystalline  is  lodged  the  aqueous  faumbur,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  water,  holding  in  solution  a  small 
quantity  of  saline  matter,  with  a  trace  of  albumen,  being  per- 
haps the  only  substance  to  which  the  term  humour  strictly  ap- 
plies. The  iris  is  altogether  immersed  in  the  aqueous  humour, 
which  it  divides  into  two  unequal  parts  or  chambers,  as  they 
httve  been  styled ;  the  anterior,  or  the  one  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  being  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  pos* 
terior,  or  that  which  lies  between  the  iris  and  the  crystalline  \ 

The  greatest  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  inclosed  by  a 
strong,  dense,  opake  membrane,  termed  the  sclerotic  coat ;  at 
the. fore-part  it  is  wanting,  and  the  space  thus  left  is  occupied 
by  the  cornea,  a  transparent  membrane,  which,  composing  a 
greater  part  of  a  smaller  sphere,  produces  more  or  less  promi- 
nence of  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  cornea  possesses  a  lami- 
nated texture,  and  is  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  blood- 
vessels than  the  sclerotic.  Within  the  sclerotic  lies  the  choroid 
coat,  a  membrane  which  is  considerably  thinner,  and  more  vas- 
cular. The  choroid  is  also  wanting  at  the  fore-part,  leaving  a 
ciECular  opening,  to  which  is  attached  the  iris  or  uvea',  the 
colouring  ring  that  surrounds  the  pupil.  The  choroid  is  lined 
with  an  expansion  of  nenous  matter,  termed  the  retina,  and 
this  is  connected  with  the  optic  nerve,  which  passes  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  globe  to  the  central  portion  of  the  brain. 
The  convexity  of  the  cornea  and  the  density  of  the  different 
humours  are  such,  that  when  parallel  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the 
oomea,  and  pass  through  the  pupil,  they  are  brought  to  an 
exact  focus  upon  the  retina'. 

mvi^,  refractive  power,  &c.  before  the  time  of  Haller,  may  be  found  amply 
detailed  in  his  notes  to  Boerhaave,  Prselectiones,  §  527,  t  iv.  p.  92.. 4; 
abo  in  £1.  Phys.  xvi.  2.  19.  .21.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  crystalUne 
was  a  topic  which  was  veiy  minutely  investigated  by  Petit,  Mem.  Acad. 
poor  1730,  p.  4  et  seq. 

^  The  comparative  size  of  these  chambers  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  principally  as  afiecting  the  operations  which  are  occasion- 
ally perfixmed  upon  the  eye.  Petit  bestowed  much  attention  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject; he  states  the  comparative  sizes  to  be  2.5  and  1.6;  see  liis  papers  in 
Mha.  Acad,  pour  1723,  p.  38  et  seq.  and  pour  1728,  p.  289  ct  seq.  Haller 
alao  made  it  the  subject  of  experiment ;  Notas  ad  Boerhaave,  Prselect.  §  626. 
t.  hr.  p.  89,  and  El.  Phys.  xvi.  2.  23.  See  also  Porterfield  on  the  Eye,  v.  i. 
p.  146,  and  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii.  p.  309,  0.  In  Soemmering's  8th  plate  wc 
Dave  perpendicular  sections  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  a  view  of  the  form 
of  thoe  chambers. 

'  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  in  the  language  of  physiologists  re- 
spectinff  Uie  appropriation  of  the  terms  iris  and  uvea,  but  the  most  correct 
method  seems  to  be  to  consider  the  iris  as  the  anterior,  and  the  uvea  as  the 
posterior  lamina  of  the  rins  which  surrounds  the  pupil.  It  would  appear 
that  the  muscular  fibres,  to  be  described  hereafter,  are  found  in  the  iris  alone, 
wbik  the  substance,  whatever  it  be,  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  eye,  is 
ntaated  either  between  these  parts,  or  in  the  uvea.  See  Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii. 
p.  S68,  note. 

■^  For  an  account  of.  the  coats  of  the  eye*  see  Winslow,  Anat  sect.  10. 
art.  3.  I  2,  3 ;    Haller,  EL  Phys.  zvl.  2.  5 . .  10 ;  Blumenbach,   InstiL 
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The  principal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  takes  place  when 
they  enter  tlie  cornea ;  it  is  increased  by  their  jpassage  ftoin  ihc 
aqueous  to  the  crystalline  humour,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  they  arrive  at  the  centre  of  the  lens ;  as  they  pa^s  on  to 
its  posterior  part,  and  when  they  afterwards  enter  the  vitreoiu 
humour,  the  convergence  of  the  rays  is  somewhat  dindnisbedV 
We  are  indebted  to  Kepler  for  an  interesting  experiment,  in 
which,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  membrane  from  the  back 
part  of  the  eye,  and  covering  the  opening  with  o3ed  rilk,  we 
are  presented  with  an  inverted  picture  of  the  object  towards 
which  the  eye  is  directed^  In  tliis  process  the  organ  acts  d- 
togetber  mechanically,  the  rays  of  light  being  affected  by  Ae 
humours  through  which  they  pass,  precisely  in  the  same  non- 
ner  as  if  they  had  been  transmitted  through  a  suecessioA  of 
physical  media  of  the  same  density. 

Between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina  there  is  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  a  black  viscid  substance,  which  is  termed  Pigmentoni 
nigrum,  and  is  probably  a  secretion  from  tbe  vessels  that  are 
dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  choroid.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Young,  it  would  appear  to  consist  of  a  mucous 
substance  united  to  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matt^,  qxm 
which  its  colour  depends'.  Its  use  has  been  supposed  to  .he  to 
absorb  the  superfluous  rays  of  light,  that  might  othenriw 
oppress  the  sight  or  render  objects  indistinct.  This  etteeH  is 
illustrated  by  what  takes  place  in  the  eyes  of  certain  classes  of 
animals,  which  are  not  provided  with  Uie  pigmentom  xngruni, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  eye  of  the  albino.  la 
these  cases  the  organ  is  unable  to  bear  the  strong  light  of  ^ 
without  experiencing  uneasiness ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
can  discern  objects  distinctly  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  Iight^ 
Hence  we  find,  that  those  animals  which  seize  their  prey  by 
night,  or  whose  habits  lead  tJhem  to  spend  their  time,  pnndpallj 

Physiol.  §  366. .263;  Bell's  Amit.  part  3.  book  1.  du  ir^  v.  in.  pt  344 


etseq. 
»  Tl 
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he  latest,  and,  we  may  presume,  themoet  aonuste  eiina  iuwmti?  ew'tf* 
comparative  refractiTe  powers  of  the  diflftvont  humnurs  of  ine  otk  mm 


formed  by  Dr.  Brewster*  in  conjwiotioii  with  the  late  Dr.  GerdoD ;  the  re^ 
fractive  power  of  water  being  tafcen  at  143S8,  the  diSkteat  ports  of  tlM  sgr> 
were  as  follows : 

Aqueous  humour .•••...•..•■.••  V'9S66 

Vitreous  ditto 1-8804. 

Outer  layer  of  crystalline • .  1  '37W 

Middie  ditto  ditto - I-87M 

Central  part  of  ditto ^.i,  lr'89aar     .. 

Wboleof  ditto .*....»..«..  Ir883» 

'BrewMer*s  Jouiti.  T;i  p;48,  • 
^'  Paralipomena,  p.  177.  8 ;  Dioptrice,  Prop.  60 1  HaUsr,  El.  Pti^  xvi. 
4.  3 ;  ForCerfield,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  ▼.  iv.  p.  126,  7,  and  On  the  B^  v.  L  aw 
360. 

«  Med.  Lit.  p.  581.     See  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xvi.  3.  14,  for  the  cqiiuoBr 
entertained  by  mmself  and  his  contemporaries  concerning  tiw^subflCaoestp 
*  BlumcnbacVi,  ln&l\l.  T\\^^«v^«^*21\\  lako  De  Got.  Hium  Var.  p.  276« 
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in^  darkncfss,  are  either  witliout  this  substance  or  have  it  of  a 
li^KtereoIour'. 

'^  It  has  been  customary  with  auatoinists  to  class  the  retina 
uopng  the  coats  of  the  eye,  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
aocooa  order  of  parts,  those  by  which  the  sensation  of  sight  is 
ieceivfid  and  conveyed  to  tlie  sensorium  commune.  It  is  de- 
waibei  as  being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve ;  perhaps,  how- 
^f^y  it  would  he  more  correct  to  speaK  of  it  as  an  expansion  of 
IDiCTvous  matter  connected  with  the  optic  nerve,  because  the 
jMirts  difier  materially  in  their  structure,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
S^onstrate  the  actual  passage  of  the  one  into  the  other.  It 
c^sists  of  a  number  of  fine  fibrils  of  nervous  matter,  diBposed 
ip  a.  reticulated  or  radiated  form,  among  which  are  interspersed 
|i.  minute  net-work  of  blood  vessels,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  re- 
ceive the  most  delicate  impressions  of  external  objects'. 
,  from  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
liervous  system,  and  from  its  connexion  with  the  optic  nerve, 
ire  cannot  doubt  that  the  retina  is  the  part  on  which  the  im- 
pressions of  sight  are  received,  or  that  it  is,  what  has  been 

1  Haller.  El.  Phjs.  xvi.  2.  12;  Monro's  Three  Tieatiset,  p.  100;  Bell's 
Amo,  V.  iii.  p.  255,  6.  A  different  view  of  the  suhject  lias,  nowever,  been 
ttCelj  taken  oy  Desmoulins ;  he  observes,  that  the  choroid,  in  different  ani- 
nwli*  exhfbits  erciy  variety  of  colour  and  shade,  and  this  without  any  re- 
lation to  the  perfection  of  their  sight ;  that  it  is  of  the  kurightest  colour  ih 
^ffny  snimals  that  see  with  the  greatest  accuracy  in  a  strong  light,  fuid  that 
its.  use  may  be  to  reflect  the  light  from  the  surface  of  the  clu»roid  to  the 
bii^  part  of  the  retina,  and  thus  increase  the  effect ;  Magendie*s  Joum.  t. 
iVi  p.  69  et  seq.  Prof.  Miiller  of  Bonn,  from  his  observations  on  the  pig- 
^lentum  of  the  eyes  of  insects,  is  led  to  conclude,  tliat  there  is  no  relation 
k^Cween  its  colours  and  tlie  powers  or  functions  of  the  eve.  Some  natu- 
ralists l^ve  supposed  that  certain  classes  of  insects  are  without  the  pigmen- 
inm,  but  the  oo«ervations  of  MUIler  are  not  in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  Ann. 
Sc.  Nat.  t.  xvii.  p.  225  ct  365 ;  et  t.  xviii.  p.  73.  Dr.  Roget  states  that 
Aie-pigmentum  is  wanting  in  certain  nocturnal  insects  ;  Bridg.  IV.  v.  ii.  p. 
490,  note.  For  an  account  of  the  colour  of  the  choroid  in  various  animals, 
iqsr  Cuvier,  Le^.  d'Anat.  Comp.  t.  ii.  p.  402.  We  have  a  number  of  in« 
teresting  observations  in  Hunter's  Essay,  <*  On  the  Colour  of  the  Pigmentnm 
K^rum  of  the  Eye,"  Anim.  (£con.  p.  243.  .253,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
coBDezion  which  is  so  ffenerally  found  to  exist  between  the  colour  of  this 
put  and  that  of  the  hair  and  skin,  and  the  relation  which  this  bears  to  the 
other  functions  and  structures.  I  may  remark  that  Hunter  hod  formed  a 
•peculation,  concerning  the  effect  produced  on  vision  by  a  light-ctJouned  pig- 
mentum,  nearly  similar  to  that  subsequently  brought  forwards  by  Des- 
nmilins ;  see  p.  252. 

'  The  extreme  vascularity  of  the  part  led  to  an  opinion,  which  was  main- 
tained bv  some  eminent  anatomists  of  the  last  centuiy,  that  the  retina  con- 
sists entirely  of  a  net- work  of  vessels ;  see  Albinus,  AnaL  Acad.  lib.  4.  cap. 
14.  Haller,  although  he  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  this  part,  does  not 
very  explicitly  state  its  fibrous  texture ;  El.  Phys.  xvi.  2.  15.  See  also,  Zinn, 
De  Oculo  Hum.  cap.  3.  §  3.  Monro  (sec.)  says  that  it  is  not  fibrous*  but 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  uniform  layer  of  cineritious  matter ;  Three  Trea- 
tises, p.  93.  Fontana  has  ^ven  us  the  magnified  figure  of  the  retina  of  a 
ralibit ;  Sur  los  Poisons,  t.  li.  pi.  5.  fig.  12.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Knox 
ftnr  many  valuable  observations  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  retina ;  Bdin. 
PhiL  Trans,  v.  x.  p.  232.  .7. 
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termed,  the  immediate  seat  of  vision.    It  appears,  howevflf, 
that  it  is  not  equally  sensitive  in  all  its  parts,  Uie  centre  bebf 
the  most  so,  and  its  power  in  this  respect  progressively  ifind- 
nishing  as  we  recede  from  this  point.    A  curious  discovery  wai 
made  by  Marriotte,  that  the  portion  of  the  retina  which  lifei 
over  the  commencement  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  altogether  is* 
sensible  to  the  impression  of  light'.    From  this  ifiscoveiyhe 
deduced  the  singular  hypothesis,  that  the  choroid,  and  not  tin 
retina,  is  the  immediate  seat  of  vision,  arguing  that  in  the  part 
of  the  eye  which  is  insensible,  the  retina  is  present  while  the 
choroid  is  wanting.    The  fact,  as  stated  by  Marriotte,  appesn 
to  be  correct,  and  as  the  hypothesis  coincided  with  the  doe- 
trine  which  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Stahlians,  as  well  as  by 
some  other  sects  of  physiologists,  that  the  membranes  are 
among  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  this  opinion,  iiih- 
probable  as  it  appears,  gained  many  supporters,  but  it  ia  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  all  our  notions  of  the  respective  naea 
of  these  parts,  as  to  be  now  altogether  discarded  \    The  only 
conclusion  which  we  can  draw  from  the  fact  is,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  matter  differ  according  to  its  mechanieal 
disposition  ;  that  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  expansion  it 
is  better  adapted  for  receiving  the  impression  of  objects,  and 
that  when  it  is  condensed  into  a  firm  cord,  it  is  more  suited  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  sensorium  commnne. 

We  may  presume  that  the  specific  and  sole  purpose  of  tbe 
optic  nerve  is  to  convey  the  visible  impressions  received  by  the 

^  Marriotte*s  original  account  of  his  discovery  is  contained  in  a  letter  to 
Pecquet,  and  is  inserted  in  Phil.  Trans,  t.  iii.  No.  35.  p.  668,  for  May  1668^ 
also  in  Mem.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  68,  9.  and  p.  102,  3.     Pccquet*s  answer  is  aha 

given,  in  which  he  admits  the  correctness  of  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Mardottc^ 
ut  areues  against  the  conclusion  which  he  deduces  from  it.  Maniode  d^ 
fends  his  hypothesis  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1670,  No.  59.  p.  1029  ei  seq.  Fcr 
a  full  account  of  the  subject  and  the  discussion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  see 
Hallcr,  Notee  ad  Boerhaave,  Prselect.  §  543.  t.  iv.  p.  128,  9,  also  EL  Pfa^ 
xTi.  4.  4,  5 ;  Porterfield  on  the  Eye,  v.  ii.  p.  224  et  seq. ;  Priestley  on  L^ps 
and  Colours,  per.  4.  sect.  5.  ch.  2 ;  BelFs  Anat.  v.  iii,  p.  283 . .  8. 

^  Marriotte's  hypothesis  was  warmly  defended  by  Le  Cat,  Traic^  des 
Sens,  p.  166. .  179.  The  only  advocate  of  any  eminence  which  it  has  net 
with  of  late  years  is  Priestley,  Hist,  of  Light  and  Colours,  ubi  supra,  p.  189 
et  seq.  The  curious  discovery  made  by  Scemmering,  of  a.  foramen  n  tbe 
centre  of  the  retina,  has  been  supposed  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ezperiBMtt 
of  Marriotte;  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  applicable  to  it,  as  the  size  and  poaidiOB  cf 
the  insensible  spot  are  said  not  to  be  exactly  coincident  with  this  pecuUar 
ture,  and  do  not  correspond  with  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
For  the  original  account  of  it,  see  Soemmering,  **  De  Foramine  Cenurali 
luteo  cincto  Retinse  Humance."  Comment.  Gottin.  t.  xiii.  17d5,  n,  1.  «C jca 
cum  fig.,  and  his  Iconcs  Oculi  Hum.  tab.  5.  fie.  4,  5,  6 ;  also  Sir  £.  Hmmj 
«  Account  of  the  Orifice  in  the  Retina  of  the  Human  Eye.  discoveied  kgr 
Prof.  Soemmering ;  to  wliich  is  added  Proofs  of  this  Appearanoe  beiBg  ep 
tended  to  the  Eyes  of  other  Ammals."  Plifl.  Trans,  for  1708,  p.  S3SeCiBq. 
pL  17.  Dr.  Knox  has  lately  confirmed  and  extended  the  observatioD;  Men 
Wem.  Soc  V.  t.  p.  1  et  seq.  and  p.  104  et  seq.  pi.  4.,  also  Edm.  PhO.  Tnai. 
V.  X.  p.  238.. 6. 
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retina,  for  it  may  be  presumed,  that  all  the  other  functions  to 
which  the  nervous  system  is  subservient  are  performed  by  the 
other  nerves,  with  which  the  eye  is  so  plentifully  furnished  \ 
But  as  is  the  case  generally  with  nerves  which  possess  specific 
powers,  we  do  not  observe  any  peculiarity  in  the  structure  or 
fabric  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  could  have  led  us  previously 
to  form  any  conclusion  respecting  the  nature  or  mode  of  its 
action. 

The  third  order  of  parts,  those  which  may  be  termed  acces- 
aory  or  auxiliary,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  adapted  to  a  va- 
riety of  useful  purposes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
tlie  iris.  Its  principal  use  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  light  which 
anters  the  pupil,  and  for  this  purpose  it  possesses  the  power 
of  contracting  in  a  bright  light,  and  of  expanding  when  the 
light  is  feeble,  so  as  to  allow  the  exact  number  of  rays  to  fall 
upon  the  retina,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  the  best  suited  for  dis- 
tinct vision.     It  also  contributes  to  distinct  vision,  especially 

1  See  Sir  C.  Bell's  paper  on  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  different 
nerves  that  are  sent  to  tlie  eye ;  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  289  et  seq.  Re- 
ipecting  the  use  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  of  the  other  nerves  which  belong  to 
trie  organs  of  the  external  senses,  we  have  an  opinion  advanced  by  Masen- 
die,  very  difTerent  from  the  one  wliich  is  generally  adopted,  but  which 
professes  to  be  the  direct  result  of  experiment.  By  dividing  the  difTerent 
nerves  in  the  living  subject,  he  conceives  himself  to  have  discovered,  that 
the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  are  not  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  the  optic,  the  auditory,  the  olfactory,  and  the  gustatory  nerves, 
as  they  have  been  named  from  their  supposed  offices,  but  that  the  impres- 
sions, in  all  these  cases,  are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  by  certain  branches 
of  the  fiflh  pair,  which  are  distributed  in  greater  or  less  quantity  over  the 
respective  organs.  With  respect  to  the  eye  in  particular,  he  found  that  the 
division  of  the  fifth  pair  always  produced  blindness,  although  the  optic  nerve 
was  untouched.  Tne  division  of  the  optic  nerve  also  produced  blindness, 
so  that  this  last  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  sight,  altliough  not  capable 
nf  producing  it  witnout  the  co-operation  of  the  fifth  pair.  Ailagendie  like- 
wise informs  us,  that  all  these  nerves  are  insensible  to  mechanical  stimuli, 
while  the  fifth  pair  is  exquisitively  sensible  to  them.  The  experiments  and 
deductions  are  contained  in  various  papers  in  Magendie*s  Joum.  t.  iv.  p.  170 
et  seq.,  p.  176  et  seq.,  and  p.  302  et  seq.  We  have  some  observations  on  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  olfactory  nerves  by  Desmoulins,  t.  v.  p.  21  et 
■aq.,  and  a  morbid  dissection  by  Serres,  t.  v.  p.  37  et  seq.,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  confirm  Magendie's  doctrine.  Magendie  also  informs  us,  that  he 
DM  found  the  retina  in  the  human  subject  to  be  insensible  to  mechanical 
stimuli ;  Journ.  ubi  supra.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  observations 
which  have  been  lately  made  upon  the  specific  functions  of  the  diffbrent 
pMts  of  the  nervous  system.  Tliere  are  three  cases  related  in  Magendie*s 
Jonma]  which  seem  to  favour  his  doctrine  of  the  respective  offices  of  the 
nttrves  connected  with  the  eye.  The  first  is  by  Montault,  t.  ix.  p.  113  et 
sjsq.,  where  the  compression  of  the  fifth  pair  destroyed  the  sight ;  the  second 
is  by  Jadin,  t.  xi.  p.  20  et  seq. ;  where  the  compression  of  Uie  fifth  pair  de- 
■Myed  the  external  senses  generally,  the  other  nerves  being  not  affected ; 
and  the  .third,  by  Piorry,  t.  ix.  p.  53  et  seq.,  where  there  was  an  atrophy  of 
ymiauB  parts  of  the  brain,  and  among  others,  of  the  optic  nerve,  but  where 
iba-  sight  was  not  afl^ted.    I  may  remark,  that  Desmoulins,  in  the  fifth 

Spter  of  his  work  on  the  nervous  system,  coincides  generally  with  Magen* 
as  to  the  nerves  of  vision. 
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when  we  view  near  objecU,  bj  limiting  the  spherical  abenalion 
of  Uie  lens ;  this  it  effects  by  excluding  tne  more  daretgoil 
rays  which  pass  through  the  cornea,  and  which,  firooi  their  fil- 
ing on  the  extreme  parts  of  the  crystalline,  cotdd  not  be  bniiq;ht 
to  a  correct  focus  on  the  retinal 

Physiologists  were,  for  a  long  time,  unable  to  explain  satii- 
ftctorily,  either  the  principle  upon  which  the  iris  acta,  or  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  action  is  effected.  It  appeared^  in- 
deed, to  differ  so  essentially  from  the  ordinary  operations  otikt 
animal  ceconomy,  that  Blumenbach  regards  it  as  affording  an 
example  of  what  he  terms  the  vita  propria',  a  pluraaeology  oo 
which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  animaavert.  It  nad, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  Winslow*  and  by  Porterfield\  that  the 
iris  contains  muscular  fibres,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
occasionally  under  the  control  of  tha  will,  rend^ed  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was  a  muscular  organ.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  investigations  of  the  late  Rrof.  Monro  \  and  more  re- 
cently of  Mr.  Bauer*,  that  the  actual  existence  of  the  muscidar 
fibres  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  we  learn  firom  these  ob- 
servations that  there  are  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  circular  and  one 
radial,  the  action  of  which  must  be  respectively  to  contract  and 
expand  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  \ 

We  learn  nrom  an  experiment  of  Fontana*s,  that  when  light 
stimulates  the  iris,  it  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  part  itad( 

1  Young's  Lect  No.  38.  y.  i.  p.  451. 

^  Comment.  Gottin.  1. 1.  p.  43  et  seq.  and  Insdt.  Plipwol.  §  273.  p.  IM. 
Barclay  has  made  some  very  Judicious  remarks  on  this  supposed  power; 
On  Life,  sect.  14.  See  also  Rudolphi's  Elem.  of  Physiol,  by  How,  §  885^ 
V.  i.  p.  219. 

<  Anatomy,  sect  10.  art.  2.  §  220.  v.  ii.  p.  287,  8. 

*  On  the  Eye,  v.  i.  p.  153.  and  y.  ii.  p.  117. 

*  '*  Three  Treatises,**  On  the  Eye,  ch.  5.  sect.  3.  p.  110  et  seq.  tab.  3. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1822.  p.  78,  9.  pi.  6,  7,  8.  See  also  the  obsenratioiis  of 
Mr.  Jacob,  in  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  t.  zii.  p.  509*  .4,  pi.  9.  (by  mistake  tminbered  10) 
^^  1,  2,  8,  4. 

'  Mery,  who  seems  to  have  minutely  examined  the  iris,  could  not  delect 
the  muscular  fibres;  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1704,  p.  261  et  seq.,  and  pour  1710L 
p.  374  et  seq.     Zinn  does  not  beheye  in  the  existence  of  the  circular  ibftii 
because  he  could  not  detect  them,  and  because  the  functions  of  the  pot  ks 
conoeiyes  do  not  correspond  with  what  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  ktm 
their  action  ;  De  Moto  Uyese,  in  Comment.  Gottin.  Antiq.  1778.  t.  i.  0. 51 
et  seq.;  see  also  his  work,  Descrip.  Oculi  Hum.  cap.  2.  sect.  3.  {  3,  id  TOchb 
although  he  admits  the  existence  of  fibres  in  the  iris,  he  does  not  think  ikgf  < 
are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  muscular.     Blumenbach  likewiaa  oppoMt 
the  doctrine  of  its  muscularity,  as  we  haye  seen  aboye,  and  Dr.Knox  iBMlM- 
US  that  he  k  unable  to  detect  the  fibres ;   Edin.  PhO.  Trans.  ▼.  x.p.  71.- 
We  haye  a  jfurther  account  of  Dr.  Knox's  obseryations  in  the  £dUii«  Somak 
Med.  Scien.  y.  ii.  p.  103.  .5,  the  result  of  which  still  leads  him  tadoattsf 
its  proper  muscularity.     Sir  C.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  Anat.  ▼.  ilL  MSb  tf» 
and  Magendie,  El.  Physiol,  t  i.  p.  61,  2,  admit  the  part  to  be  mnsfahU" 
The  opinions  that  were  entertained  on  this  point  before  the  time  of  BsBir 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Boerhaaye,  Prelect.  |  520.  t.  iy.  p.  72L  wdii 
£1.  Phys.  xyi.  2. 10. .  12;  his  opinion  was  against  the  muscularity  of  the  pvti  ■ 
see  his  experiments  m  Oi^.  Hm.  V.  \.  \^.  372 . .  4^ 
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mX'Upoa  the  retina.  His  experiments  consisted  in  throwing  a 
inaB  pencil  of  rays  upon  tlie  iris,  which  was  found  to  produce 
io>  efiect  upon  it;  but  wheu  the  same  pencil  was  directed  to  a 
MbEaof  the  retina,  the  contraction  of  the  iris  immediately  ensued^ 
rhis  effect  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  what  we  observe  in 
Htket  parts  of  the  body,  where  a  stimulus  being  applied  to  a 
Nxrtion  of  the  nervous  system,  produces  contraction  in  a  set  of 
nbscular  fibres  that  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  it. 
kfithougfa  it  appears  that  the  iris  possesses  radial  as  well  as 
obicnlar  fibres,  which  by  their  contraction,  must  tend  to  expand 
he  pupil,  yet  we  may  conclude,  that  the  expansion  is,  in  a  great 
vieaiure,  produced  by  the  mere  relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres, 
rhen  the  stimulus  of  light  ceases  to  act  upon  them*  We  are 
^tbgether  ignorant  of  ihe  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  causes 
J^b'jcontraction  of  the  radial  fibres.  It  is  scarcely  probaUe 
hal  light  is  the  agent  in  this  case ;  perhaps  it  may  be  refened 
0  aome  mechanical  condition  of  the  organ  into  which  it  is 
maght  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibre8\ 

'Among  the  accessory  parts  of  the  eye  are  certain  secretory 
{lands,  of  which  there  are  two  species :  the  lachrymal  gland^  by 
jMch  the  tears  are  secreted,  and  the  sebaceous  glands,  named 
iter  their  discoverer  Meibomius.  The  lachrymal  gland  is 
ittdaled  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  upp^  eyelid ;  it  is  of 
he-  conglomerate  class,  and  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
excretory  ducts,  which  graduaUy  discharge  the  fluid  over  the 
(orface  of  the  cornea.  Its  office  would  seem  to  be  to  preserve 
h^  part  in  a  moist  state,  to  remove  the  extraneous  bodies  which 
nay  acddentally  enter  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  friction-  of 
he  lids  upon  the  ball*.  The  glands  of  Meibomius  are  situated 
letween  the  duplicature  of  the  lids  and  secrete  the  semi-fluid 
substance,  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  of  an 
mctuous  nature,  but  which  we  are  informed  by  Magendie 

I  Dei  Mod  delF  Iride»  cap.  1 .  p.  7  et  seq.  The  same  essay  is  imerted  ia 
Team.  Phys.  t.  x.  p.  25  et  seq.  and  p.  85  et  seq.  Mr.  €kK)per,  however^ 
nfimns  us»  that  he  has  met  with  *'  several  cases  of  complete  gutta  Serena 
B  both  eyes,  in  which  there  was  the  freest  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
mfSii"  Diet,  of  Surgery,  Art.  *'  Cataract,**  p.  296.  Magendie  informs  oa 
Im  the  iris  does  not  contract  hy  the  application  of  a  medianical  sdmulus ; 
Sk  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  73. 

t*^  FoBtana»  in  the  work  referred  to  above,  cap.  2.  p,  17  et  seq.,  endeaYoors 
oriHOve^  diat  the  expanded  state  of  the  iris,  and  oonseauent  contracted  state 
iCtfaa^pupil,  is  its  natural  condition;  one  of  the  principal  arguments  which  he 
■yioyi  is,  that  the  pupil  is  in  the  state  of  extreme  contraction  during  sleep» 
vkan  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  supposed  to  be  rekxed.  Mr.  Wdlker 
Mi  lately  pubushed  an  essay  on  the  Ins,  the  object  of  which  is  to  abow^ 
llet'the  action  of  light  on  the  retina  is  not  the  cause  of  the  oontnction  of 
hm  iriSt  thus  apparently  contradicting  the  result  of  Fontana's  experiment. 
Iiv.i  Walker  conceives  that  the  nerves  connected  with  the  8d  ami  the  5l^ 
jaUs  ^ve  the  iris  its  general  sensibility  to  light;  those  of  .the  3d  beiiig 
iennscted  with  the  radiating  fibres,  and  therefore  expanding  the  pupili 
;hoM:of  the  2d.  with  the  drcidar  fibres,  and  contracting  It. 

•  Bhmienbach,  Inst  Physid.  {  268.  p.  152,  with  Dr.  Elliotaon'i  note. 
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possesses  the  characters  of  albuip6n  ^  In  DrcBnarv.  cases,  we 
may  therefore  presume,  that  it  is  mixed  with,  *  or  oissolved  is 
the  tears,  and  renders  them  better  adapted  for  their  office  of 
kibricaling  the  cornea.  The  motion  of  the  lids  is  so  contrived 
as  to  diffuse  the  tears  over  the  surface  of  the  ^ye,  while  the 
superfluous  quantity  is  carried  off  by  .the  puncta  lachijmaliaj 
and  conveyed  along  the  ducts  into  the  nostnls^ 
*  It  is  uunecessaiy  to  offbr  any  observations  upon  the  palpebiw, 
the  cilia,  and  the  supercilia,  fiirther  than  to  remark,  thatthej^ 
are  all  well  adapted  for  their  office  of  protecting  the  eye  in  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  for  enabling 
it  to  exercise  its  functions  in  the  most  perfect  manner% 
>  One  of  the  most  elaborate  parts  of  the  mechaoism  of  the 
eye  is  the  system  of  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  g^obe. 
Of  these  there  are  six  to  each  eye ;  four,  named  from  their  fom 
and  position,  straight,  and  two  oblique.  The  minute  description 
ef  these  milscles  falls  under  the  province  of  the  anatomist.  Tke 
effect  which  will  be  produced  by  their  contraction  may  belearBsd 
by  an  inspection  of  the  mode  m  which  they  connect  the  globe 
of  the  eye  with  the  contiguous  parts ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
by  their  means  we  are  enabled  to  move  the  eyes  in  all  posnble 
directions,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  correctness'. 

Besides  the  optic  nerve,  which  I  have  noticed  above  as  be> 
longing  to  the  second  order  of  parts,  the  eye  and  ita  appendages 
are  plentifully  provided  with  nerves  derived  from  other  sources  \ 

»  EL  PhysioL  t.  i.  p.  46. 

>  These  parts  are  fully  described  by  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatise  od  the  Eye, 
V.  i.  book  1;  by  Haller,  under  the  denomination  of  "  Oculi  Tutainina,"' in 
El.  Phys.  lib.  xvi.  sect.  1 ;  and  by  Magendie,  under  that  of  "  parties  pro- 
tectrices  de  rceil,"  El.  Phvsiol.  t.  i.  p.  40.  .7;  they  are  figured  by  ScemmerinK 
with  great  minuteness  in  his  Iconcs  Oculi  Hum.  tab.  2. 

*  The  first  correct  descriptions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  were  gives 
by  Fallopius,  in  liis  '*  Observationes  Anatomies,*'  Op.  t.'  i.  p.  37df  0; 
by  Fabricius,  "  De  Oculo,"  cap.  11.  Op.  p.  194,  5.  tab.  1.  fig.  6,  7,  S; 
and  afterwards  by  Winslow,  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1721,  p.  310  eC  seq.  and 
Anatomy,  sect.  10,  art.  2.  §  5.  A  very  fiilt  account  of  these  muscles,  m 
well  as  of  every  other  part  connected  with  the  eye,  may.  be  found  la  the 
elaborate  treatises  of  rorterfield,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  ill.  p.  163..  177,  aid 
"  On  the  Eye,"  v.  i,  p.  79.  .95.  See  also  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xvi.  2.  24,  *; 
and  Hunter  on  the  Animal  (Econ.  p.  253.  .7.  We  are  indebted  to  Scrn- 
moring  for  an  accurate  delineation  of  these  muscles,  Icones  Oculi  H«m.  tab. 
3,  4;  also  in  Cloquet,  pi.  64,  and  to  Sir  C.  Rell  for  a  minute  investiiEation  of 
the  effects  which  are  produced  by  their  contraction ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  18291 
p.  172  et  seq.  pi.  21. 

^  It  is  remarked,  that  in  all  animals  which  are  provided  with  a  ncrroai 
system,  a  great  proportion  of  the  nervous  matter  is  appropriated  to  the  ept: 
m  fishes,  according  to  Haller,  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  nerves  are 
distributed  to  this  organ ;  El.  Phys.  xvi.  2.  26.  An  account  of  the  varuMtf 
sources  firom  which  tne  different  parts  of  the  eye  and  its  appendngea  reccifc 
their  nerves  is  contained  in  $  27.  .30.  See  also  Sir  C.  BeU'a  plates  of.  the 
nerves.  No.  1.  In  Phil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  289  et  seq.;  he  has  applied  hii 
injQsnious  hprpothesis  of  the  double  office  of  the  nerves  to-  those  or  the  eye, 
and  has  pomted  out  the  fonctions  which  the  different  aervcs  that  are  asnt 
to -this  organ  TespecldvcVf  ipet^ona.    We  have  a. good  view  of  the  nerves  of 
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Fhese  serve,  some  of  tbeiiiy  to  give  the  muscles  the  pbwer  of 
rolimtary  motioD,  and  others  to  assist  in  the  various  functiou8 
whych  depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly ,  upon  the  co-operation 
af  the  nervous  system.  The  researches  of  Sir  C.  Bell  have 
enabled  us  to  appropriate,  with  considerable  correctness,  the 
respective  offices  of  tlie  different  nerves  that  are  sent  to  the 
poilA  about  the  eye ;  while  we,  at  the  same  time,  derive  from 
bis  remarks  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which  he 
nitertains  upon  the  subiect  of  the  nervous  system  generally, 
to  which  I  nave  already  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  refer '. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  use  oi  the  crystalline  lens. 
2^  structure  of  this  body,  its  situation,  and  its  connexion  with 
(he  conUguous  parts,  many  of  which  are,  like  itself,  of  a  very 
elaborate  organisation,  would  seem  to  point  it  out  aa  serving 
loae  important  purpose  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  eye*  It  was 
iccordingly  supposed  by  many  of  the  older  anatomists  to  be  the 
ivmiediate  seat  of  vision,  until  Kepler  demonstrated  its  refrac- 
tive  power,  and  showed  by  the  experiment  related  above,  that 
\be  retina  is  the  part  on  which  the  visible  impression  of  objects 
ia^  received.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sole  use  of  the  crys- 
talline depends  upon  its  refractive  power ;  for,  bad  its  place  in 
die  eye  been  occupied  by  the  vitreous  humour,  and,  more  espe- 
aiaDy,  had  this  humour  received  only  a  slight  increase  .of  dea- 
lUy,  Uie  rays  of  light  would  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
Wtinai  without  the  aid  of  the  crystalline.  And  we  find  that 
3ven  in  those  eyes,  where,  in  consequence  of  disease,  the.crys-. 
laUine  has  been  artificially  extra,cted,  if  the  operation  be  sue- 
:e8sfally  performed,  and  no  displacement  of  the  parts  be  pro- 
luced,  the  vision  is  but  little  impaired,  or  at  least  is  rendered 
learly  perfect  by  the  use  of  a  convex  lens.  Still  it  is  inconsistent 
irith  the  views  which  we  entertain  of  the  nature  of  the  animal 
Economy  to  suppose  that  such  an  organ  should  not  serve  some 
(pacific  purpose,  and  accordingly  physiologists  have  assigned 
£ree  different  uses  for  which  this  part  would  seem  to  be  adapted, 
irhUe,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  conceived  these  points  to  be 
secessary  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  the  function  of  vision  '. 
'  The  three  objects  to  which  I  refer  are  to  correct  the  spherical 
ibenmtion,  to  prevent  tlie  unequal  refraction  of  the  differently 
jDloored  jays,  and  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  dis- 
anct  vision  at  different  distances.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
liese  objects,  when  a  number  of  parallel  rays  of  light  pass 

he  eye»  as  well  as  of  the  nerves  that  are  sent  to  the  other  organs  of  smse, 

n  the  splendid   "  Icones  Anatomicte  "  of  Langenbeck,  fescic.  2.  tab.  3^ 

3ee  abo  Qoquet,  n.  177.  fig.  8.  .6,  taken  from  Soirpa. 

.  1  Se«  the  remarks  of.  Mr.  Mayo;  Conmient  pt.  SL  p.  5,  6;  on  the  appro- 

priale  iwes  of  the  different  nerves  connected  wim  the  eye.   . 

:::'  H.  Magettdie,  in  opposition  to  all  other  modem  physiologists,  appears 

lia^OB0d  to  umit  the  use  of  the  crystalline  to  increasing  the  bngfatness  and 

ctoicnaiB  of  the  image  by  diminishing  its  size ;  El.  PhysioL  t.  i.  p.  67,  72. . 
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throagh  a  spherical  lens  of  equal  density  in  all  its  parts,  aocoid- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  optics,  the  focus  will  be  imperfect,  but,  if  the 
lens  be  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the  crystalline,  composed  df 
layers  gradually  increasing  in  density  as  we  approach  its  centre, 
we  shall  have  the  rays  brought  to  a  proper  focus. 

The  same  remarks,  both  as  to  the  defects  arising  from  t 
sphere  of  uniform  density,  and  the  mode  of  rectifying  the  de- 
fect, apply  to  what  has  been  termed  the  Newtonian  abenutioo: 
the  progressively  increasing  density  of  the  different  layera  of 
the  crystalline  will,  as  it  is  supposea,  render  the  eye  anachro- 
matac  instrument,  and  thus  prevent  the  confusion  of  colcNm 
which  would  be  produced  without  this  contrivance.  Althoagk 
these  remarks  are  founded  upon  correct  optical  principles,  it  luis 
been  questioned,  both  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  by  a  refisrence 
to  experiment,  how  far  they  will  apply  to  the  eye,  or  at  least 
how  far  we  are  able  to  detect  their  operation.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated by  Maskelync,  that  no  perceptible  aberration,  depend- 
ing upon  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  prismatic  coloms, 
will  take  place  in  the  eye ',  and  it  is  stated  as  a  matter  of  fad, 
that  in  those  eyes,  where  the  crystalline  has  been  removed,  «re 
do  not  perceive  the  defects  which  are  supposed  to  be  remedied 
by  its  presence. 

The  third  use  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  crystalline  is  to 
assist  in  adapting  the  eye  to  the  distinct  vision  at  different  dis- 
tances. In  the  natural  and  perfect  state  of  the  organ,  those  ravt 
only  can  come  to  an  exact  focus  on  the  retina  which  enter  the 
cornea  in  a  parallel  direction,  as  proceeding  from  distant  objects. 
When,  tlierefore,  we  wish  to  view  near  objects,  we  use  a  vdnn- 
tary  exertion,  by  which  the  shape  or  conformation  of  the  eye  it 
altered  '.    If  we  accurately  attend  to  our  sensations,  we  dull 

'  Euler  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  different  humours  of  the  eye  are  lo 
adjusted  to  each  other,  as  to  render  it  achromatic;  M^m.  Berlin,  pour  1747f 
p.  279.  Maskelyne,  however,  argues  that  the  reasoning  of  Euler  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  applied  to  the  actual  constitution  of  this  organ.  He  further  cslca- 
tates  the  amount  of  the  aberration  which  would  necessarily  take  place  in  the 
eye,  and  concludes  that  *'  the  real  indistinctness  ...•••  will  be  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen times  less  in  the  eye  than  in  a  common  refracting  telescope*  which  mijr 
be  eaisily  allowed  to  be  imperceptible."  PhiL  Trans,  for  1789,  p.  356  etnq. 
Porteifteld,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  that  the  aberration  arisiiig  from  the 
difl^rent  reifrangibih'ty  of  the'  rays  of  light  is  very  much  more  considerable  thn 
that  depending  upon  the  mere  form  of  the  lens ;  On  the  eye»  v.  L  p.  SJ%,  9, 
And  we  have  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  by  which  the  ejt  b  aens- 
bly  proved  to  be  not  achromatic ;  Young*s  Lect  v.  ii.  p.  584.  We  have 
some  judicious  observations  on  this  point  by  Dr.  Hall,  in  Quart.  Joum.  ▼.  v. 
p.  253.  See  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  xvi.  4.  11 ;  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phvsiol.  §  270l 
p.  153 ;  Young's  Lect.  v.  i.  p.  448 ;  also  the  remarks  of  Sir  D.  Brawitfcr. 
m  PhiL  Mag.  v.  6.  3d  ser.  p.  161  et  seq. 

s  I  must  remark  that  both  M.  Magendie  and  Sir  C.  Bell  do  not  admit  tlwt 
the  eye  possesses  this  power.  Biagendie  founds  his  opinion  upon  an  obser- 
vation wnich  he  made  on  the  eye  of  an  albino  animal ;  this  is  so  tnmspamiC 
as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  picture  at  the  back  of  the  g^obe,  and  he  inlbnni  in 
that  it  is  equally  distinct  for  near,  as  for  distant  objects  ;  EUm.  PhyiioL  L  i.p> 
70.#8«     Sir  C.  B^  aStev  t«^\e«\u%  all  the  hypothetei  that  hav«  bcca 
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find  that  a  specific  effort  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
a  certain  length  of  time  is  required  for  its  accomplishment 
The  nature  of  this  power,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  change  is 
effected  has  been  the  subject  of  much  ingenioits  discussion,  and 
has  given  rise  to  many  curious  experiments.  Three  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose;  first,  by  bringing  forward 
the  crystalline  nearer  to  the  cornea,  without  altering  the  form 
either  of  the  whole  eye  or  of  the  crystalline  itself;  secondly,  by 
ehanging  the  figure  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase  the 
distance  between  the  cornea  and  the  retina;  or,  thirdly,  without 
altering  the  general  form  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  the  sphericity 
of  the  crystalline!  and  thus  giving  it  an  increase  of  refiractive 
power '. 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  bv  the  earlier  physiologists,  and  is  the  one  which  was 
maintainea  by  most  of  the  contemporaries  of  Haller.  Porter- 
field  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  is 
eflSected  by  means  of  a  contractile  body  which  is  attached  to 
the  crystalline,  and  which  has  the  power,  when  necessary,  of 
bringing  it  nearer  to  the  cornea^;  but  this  opinion  is  contio- 
Terted  by  Haller,  who  shows  that  the  body  is  not  contractile, 
and  tijat,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  could  not  produce  the  effect  which 
is  assigned  to  it.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  all  the 
speculations  of  a  similar  kind,  that  neither  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual parts  nor  the  general  structure  of  the  eye  admit  of  thai 
action,  which  would  be  adequate  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
organ'. 

brought  forwards  to  account  for  the  effect,  thinks  that  they  are  none  of  them 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  concludes  that  much  of  what  has  been  **  attri- 
bnted  to  mechanical  power  is  the  consequence  of  attention  merely."  Anat. 
part.  2.  b.  1.  ch.  11.  v.  iii.  p.  334  et  seq.  The  same  opinion  is  maintained 
by  Desmoulins,  Anat.  Syst.  Nerv.  p.  650 ;  he  derives  his  opinion  from  the 
state  of  the  eve  of  the  cetacea,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  change  of  figure 
or  position,  although  they  see  equally  well  in  air  and  in  water. 

*  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Haller,  with  his  usual  learning  and  candour, 
and  the  hypotheses  of  the  various  writers  who  had  preceded  liim  are  briefly 
detailed  in  El.  Phys.  xvi.  4.  20.  .7.  He  is  himself  inclined  to  adopt  the  opi- 
■ioD,  that  the  power  of  seeing  distinctly  at  different  distances  depends  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  size  of  tlie  pupil,  §  27 ;  an  idea  which  was  originally  brought 
Jbrward  by  Delahire,  M^i.  Acad.  t.  ix.  p.  620  et  seq. ;  but  this  opinion  is 
MB^hilly  supposed  to  have  been  disproved  by  Porteriicld;  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v. 
IV.  p.  124  et  seq.  also  book  3.  ch.  3.  v.  i.  p.  389  et  seq.  of  his  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  eye.  Le  Roy,  however,  again  advocatecl  Delahire's  hypothesis 
hi  opposition  to  the  observations  of  Portcrfield  ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1 755,  p. 
M4  et  seq.  This  opinion  is  likewise  adopted  by  Caldani,  Instit.  Physiol. 
p.  311.. 3,  principally,  as  it  appears,  ou  the  authority  of  Haller,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  Dr.  Knox,  whose  investigations  on  the  structure  and  ac- 
tion of  the  eye  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  peculiar  accuracy.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mayo  ;  Physiol,  p.  293.  .5. 

*  Ed.  Mod.  Ess.  v.  iv.  p.  197  et  seq.  and  <*  On  the  Eye,'*  t.  i.  p.  446  et 
aea. 

*  An  hypothesis  nearly  resembling  that  of  Porterfield  has  been  lately 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Knox.     In  the  prosecution  of  lus  de^catet«wax^iD^ 
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The  8ec(md  h3rpotliesis,  that  whidi  supfXMies  the 
the  eye  to  be  effected  by  some  cause  producing  a  change  in  the 
fonn  of  the  globe^  has  met  vrith  many  able  adFOcatea,  and, 
among  others,  Prof.  Blumenbach  '.  The  four  straight  mnacki 
of  the  eye,  the  tendons  of  which  are  applied  oTer  a  part  of  ifti 
surface,  are  supposed  to  be  the  agents  in  effecting  this  changeirf 
figure.  When  these  muscles  contract,  it  is  supposed  that  thqr 
must  compress  th^  ball  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  cause  a  certaiB 
degree  of  protrusion  of  the  cornea,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
the  distance  between  this  part  and  the  retina '.'  n 

A  series  of  well  contrived  experiments  on  this  subject  wen 
performed  by  Sir  E.  Home,  m  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
Ramsden,  in  which  they  attempted  to  prove  the  actual  eziit- 
ience  of  this  increased  convexity  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as  to 
show,  that  an  eye  from  which  the  crystalline  had  been  extracted 
was  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  near  objects  \  Could  tin 
have  been  proved,  it  would  have '  afforded  us  an  uneqnivocd 
demonstration  of  the  tmth  of  the  hypothesis ;  but  simple  n 
the  experiment  may  appear,  and  however  easy  it  might  have 
been  supposed  to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject, 
the  question  respecting  the  power  of  the  eye  after  the  removal 
of  the  crystalline,  appears  to  be  scarcely  yet  decided*. 

into  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  he  conceives  that  he  has  discovered  the  annulos 
albus,  the  part  whieli  unites  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  coats,  to  be  musciilar, 
and  accordingly  terms  it  the  ciliary  muscle :  firom  its  structure,  and  espe- 
cially from  its  comparative  anatomy,  he  regards  it  as  a  principal  agent  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  eye  ;  Edin.  Trans,  v.  x.  p.  52.  .6,  and  p.  250.  .2.  Part 
of  tlie  effect  he  ascribes  to  the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  p.  57 ;  see  also 
Edin.  Journ.  Med.  Scien.  v.  ii.  p.  110,  I.  There  are  some  judicious  re- 
marks by  Winteringham,  on  these  supposed  motions  of  the  internal  parts  of 
the  eye,  in  liis  Exper.  hiq.  p.  286.  .0.  Mr.  Crampton  has  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  muscular  structure  in  the  eye  of  the  ostrich,  the  operatian  of 
which,  it  is  conceived,  must  be  to  alter  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  and  thus 
assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye ;  Thomson's  Ann.  v.  i.  p.  170  et  seq. 
1  Inst.  PhysioL  §  276,  p.  155. 

*  This  hypothesis  was  supported  by  Dr.  Hossack ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  17M, 

{).  196  et  seq.  Monro  (sec)  conceives  that  both  the  straight  and  the  ob- 
iquc  muscles,  and  likewise  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  by  Uieir  adioo  coa- 
tributc  to  lengthen  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  Three  Treatises,  p.  137.  hi  pL  4. 
we  have  a  good  view  of  these  muscles.  Blumenbach  suppoaes  that  the 
change  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  straight  muscles  alone.  See  Dr. 
Knox's  observations  on  the  insufficiency  of  this  hypothesis,  in  Edin.  Ttmm. 
v.  X.  p.  50.  According  to  Mr.  Owen,  the  power  of  acoommodation  in  the 
eve  of  the  bird,  where  it  exists  in  an  unusually  great  degree,  depends  upon  a 
change  in  the  figure  of  the  globe  ;  Cyc  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  304. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1794,  p.  21  et  seq.,  for  1795,  p.  1  et  seq.,  andibriTM. 
p.  1  et  seq.,  in  which  he  supports  his  position  by  various  facta  in  compandve 
anatomy;  and  for  1797,  p.  1  etseq.,  where  he  farther  illustrates  it  by  the 
morbid  actions  of  the  muscles.  A  good  view  of  this  discussion  is  contuoed 
in  Nicholson's  Journ.  v.  i.  4to.  p.  303  et  seq. 

*  The  affirmative  is  maintained  by  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xvi.  4.  25.  and  is 
supported  by  niany  respectable  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  but,  without 
impeaching  his  general  accuracy,  it  may  be  presumed  that,  upon  this  pomt, 
he  was  not  8uf&cient\y  \n£oim«^.    "^oiiXKi^^WAd  i^reviously  giren  a  dSstinct 
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'The  (tiird  hypoihesisy  that  which  attribiltes  the  power  of 
djustment  to  a  change  of  figure  in  the  crystalline  itself,  may  be 
MMiderod  as  having  originated  with  Leenwenhoek,  who  con« 
nTed  that  be  had  detected  muscular  .fibres  in  the  lens,  which, 
y  tbeir  contraction,  would  render  it  more  convex,  and  con- 
Bquenily  increase  its  refractive  power'.  Descartes  adopted 
lis  opinion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  added  any  new 
lets  in  support  of  it  *,  It  has  been  lately  embraced  by  Dn 
fcmng,  and  defended  by  him  with  his  accustomed  ingenuity 
nd  acuteness  '*  He  rests  his  opinion  partly  upon  the  struc- 
tn  of  the  crystallinej  in  which  he  conceives  that  he  has  de- 
steted  the  same  fibrous  appearance  which  was  described  by 
ieeawenhoek,  but  more  perhaps  from  his  experiments,  in  which 
e  shows,  that  the  faculty  of  adjustment  is  not  prevented  by 
airing  the  eye  immersed  in  water,  in  which  situation  its  re« 
sctive  power  could  not  be  affected  by  any  alteration  in  the 
ofiTexity  of  the  cornea.     He  also  maintains  that  an  eye  from 

nd  apparently  correct  account  of  a  cose,  in  which  the  removal  of  the  cr}'s- 
illine  deprived  the  eye  of  the  power  of  accommodation ;  Edin.  Med.  Ess. 
.iv.  p.  182.. 6.  Dr.  Knox,  however,  supposes  that  the  removal  of  the 
tDA  does  not  destroy  the  power  of  accommoaation ;  Edin.  Trans,  v.  x.  p.  5G; 
^hile  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Travers  for  the  opposite  opinion ; 
hi  tibe  Eye,  p.  62.  In  the  2d  number  of  the  new  series  of  tlie  Bibliotheque 
•  Geneve  we  have  an  account  of  a  case  of  cataract,  which  was  operated 
IKW  by  M.  Maunoir,  where,  by  the  emplo^inent  of  a  properly  adjusted  con- 
es lens,  the  patient  appears  to  have  obtained  the  complete  use  of  the  eye  for 
II  the  ordiiuu'y  purposes  of  life.  The  case  affords  ample  proof  of  the  skill 
nd  dexterity  of  the  operator,  but  it  will  scarcely  warrant  the  conclusion  of 
i.  Maunoir,  that  the  eye  possessed  the  complete  power  of  adjustment.  It  is 
3  be  regretted  that  this  point  was  not  ascertained  by  the  application  of  Dr. 
Toung's  optometer. 

^  Pliil.  Trans,  v.  xiv.  No.  165.  p.  170  et  seq.  with  the  accompanying 
late ;  see  also  his  account  of  the  crystalline  of  a  whale ;  Phil.  Trans. 
.  xxiv.  p.  1723  ct  seq.  tab.  1.  fig.  5,  6.  Speaking  of  the  crystalline  on 
nother  occasion,  he  terms  it  *'crystalliuum  musculum."  Opera,  v.  i.  p. 
02. 

*  In  his  Dioptr.  cap.  3.  "  De  Oculo,"  §  5,  we  have  the  remark,  **  Humanum 
iSiyBtallinum  esse  masculi  instar  ....  qui  totius  oculi  figuram  mutare  potest." 

?!•  t.  ii»  pars.  2.  p.  66.  In  his  Tract,  de  Homine,  it  is  stated,  that  by  means 
the  ciliary  ligament,  the  crystalline  can  be  rendered  more  or  less  convex, 
>p.  t.  ill.  p.  75,  but  in  this  passage  the  muscularity  is  rather  implied  than 
zpressed.  Pemberton,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation,  published  at  Leyden  in 
719,  argued  in  favour  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  crystalline,  and  en- 
)eavoured  to  point  out,  by  a  series  of  mathematical  propositions,  tlie  mode  in 
rhich  the  fibres  act  in  producing  the  rec^uisite  change;  '*  De  Focultate  Ocuh*, 
|iui  ad  diversas  Rerum  conspectarum  Distantias  se  accommodat."  In  Haller, 
Jisp.  Anat.  t.  viL  par.  2.  p.  139  et  seq. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  for  1793,  p.  169  et  seq.  pi.  20.  fig.  2,  3.  and  Lect  v.  ii.  p. 
iS3  et  seq.  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1801,  p.  53. .83.  and  Lect.  v.  ii.  p.  573  et  seq.; 
Iso  Lect.  V.  i.  p.  450,  1 .  and  Med.  Lit.  p.  98,  9.  Monro  (sec.)  admits  of 
he  fibrous  structure  of  the  crystalline,  but  he  conceives  that  we  have  no 
videncc  of  its  muscularity;  On  Fishes,  ch.  11.  p.  79;  and  Three  Treatises, 
3n  the  Eye,  ch.  2.  sect.  2.  p.  85.. 7.  We  have  a  delineation  of  the 
oetual  appearance  of  the  lens  in  Soemmering,  Icon.  Oculi  Hum.  tab.  5.  fig. 
6.. 9. 
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wbieb  the  crjrstalline  has  been  extracted  ]a^^iaca|Mble^ad- 
jnsting  itself  to  near  objects,  but  upon  this  qnestion  I  am  m- 
clined  to  think  that  the  experiments,  considerea  as  leading  to  a 
negative  result,  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  aAnit 
of  so  important  an  inference '.  From  a  general  review  o£  sH 
Che  iacts  that  we  possess  on  the  subject,  I  feel  much  disposed 
to  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Young,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  experiments  upon  a 
greater  number  of  eyes  that  have  been  depnred  of  tlie  ciys> 
talline,  before  we  can  regard  the  question  as  decided  \ 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  eye  which  produces  aboct- 
sightedness,  where  its  refiractive  power  is  so  considerable,  as  to 
cause  those  rays  to  form  a  distinct  picture  on  the  retina,  which 
enter  the  cornea,  in  a  diverging  state,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  condition  to  which  the  organ  is  brooght  when 
we  employ  a  voluntary  effort  to  view  near  objects.  And  as  this 
state  of  the  eye  is  thought  to  depend  upon  the  c<Mrnea  betug 
unusually  convex ',  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  same  chaiige 
of  figure  must  be  produced  by  the  adjustment  to  near  ob)ecti« 

<  See  the  experiments  of  Sir  E.  Home  referred  to  above,  snd  note  S.  We 
learn  from  Wells,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1811,  p.  381.  .5,  that  after  the  raddle 
period  of  life,  the  eye,  in  its  ordinary  state,  loses  the  power  of  adjustment; 
hence  it  follows,  that  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  eyes  of  young  persons 
only  should  be  employed.  He  found  that  the  efl^  of  belladonna,  wnen  n>- 
plied  to  the  eye,  was  not  only  to  expand  the  pupfl,  but  Hkewise  to  destroy  the 
power  of  adjustment,  p.  382.  .4,  and  387,  8.  It  may  he  presumed,  however, 
that  the  loss  of  the  power  of  adjustment,  although  contemporaty  with  the 
expansion  of  the  pupil,  is  not  the  effect  of  this  expansion,  hut  that  it  rather 
(jiepends  upon  a  paralysis  produced  in  some  part  of  the  organ.  He  argues 
against  the  hypotnesis  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  cTyf^alline  being  the 
medium  of  the  adjustment,  because  he  could  never  produce  any  appearanoe  of 
contraction  in  this  part  by  the  application  of  stimuli,  and  because  he  conceiTes 
that  its  physical  properties  are  not  suited  to  the  purpose  of  contraction,  p. 
390,  1.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Soemmering  in  ttie  description  of  his  plates 
of  the  Eye,  p.  67,  8. 

^  A  new  mode  of  accounting  for  the  change  of  the  eye  has  been  recently 
advanced  by  Mr.  Travers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  the  first 
and  tliird  hypotheses;  he  considers  '*  adjustment  as  a  change  of  figure  in  the 
lens,"  not,  however,  from  a  contractile  power  in  the  part  itself,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lamellie  of  which  it  is  composed  sliding  over  each  other,  when 
acted  upon  by  external  pressure,  while  upon  the  removal  of  this  pressure,  its 
elastic  nature  restores  it  to  its  former  spherici^.  The  iris  is  supposed  to  be 
the  agent  in  this  process :  the  pupillary  part  of  this  organ  Mr.  Travers  con- 
ceives to  be  a  proper  sphincter  muscle,  which,  when  it  contracts  and  relaxes, 
will  tend,  by  tne  mtervention  of  the  ciliary  processes,  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
%ure  of  the  lens,  which  will  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  its  refiactiTe 
power,  "  ....  by  the  steadily  contracted  state  of  the  pupil  suited  to  the  nearest 
extremity  of  the  focal  range,  they  "  (the  radiated  fibrous  processes  connected 
with  the  iris)  "  will  be  closed  and  braced  tc^ther ;  and  bearing  upon  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  crystalline  at  every  point,  will  necessarily  don^ite  the  axis 
of  the  lens."     On  the  Eye,  p.  62 . .  7. 

»  Porterfield,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  iv.  p.  128,  9,  229,  and  Treatise  on  the  Eye, 
T.  ii.  p.  86;  Smith's  Optics,  §  89;  Haller,  El.  Ph}'s.  xvi.  4. 15. .  17:  NJchoT- 
ison's  Nat.  PhW.  v.'ii.  \).  M8\  Blumenbach,  Instit,  Physiol.  §  275.  p.  155; 
Bell's  Anat.  v.  iii.  p.^S^. 
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But  haweFrer  strong  the  analogy  may  appear,  its  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Young's 
experiments  mentioned  above. 

WiUi  respect  to  the  state  of  the  eye  which  produces  short* 
•ightedness,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  hereditary. 
It  is,  howerer,  rather  the  tendency  to  it  than  the  actual  mal- 
conformation  which  is  so,  for  we  find  that  very  young  children 
are  seldom,  if  ever  short-sighted,  but  that  the  affection  generally 
commences  at  the  period  when  they  first  begin  to  apply  them- 
selves to  books.  It  is  much  more  frequent  among  the  higher 
than  the  lower  classes  of  society,  a  circumstance  which  depends 
partly  upon  the  former  being  more  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  partly  upon  the  too  early  and  frequent  use  of  glasses, 
by  which  any  natural  tendency  which  the  eye  might  have  to 
assume  this  form  is  confirmed,  while  the  efibrts  are  prevented 
which  it  would  otherwise  make  to  acquire  a  distinct  view  of 
remote  objects.  There  are  also  certain  occupations,  which  re- 
spire the  eye  to  be  constantly  adapted  to  the  view  of  minute 
bodies,  where  this  state  of  the  vision  almost  universally  pre- 
vails, while  a  different  mode  of  life  is  observed  to  produce  a 
contrary  tendency.  Daily  observation  on  the  eyes  of  the  short- 
righted,  proves  that  this  defect  is  generally  connected  with  an 
obvious  projection  of  the  cornea,  but  this  appears  not  to  be 
universally  the  case.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  seems 
that  the  natural  state  of  the  eye,  or  that  which  it  assumes  when 
no  voluntary  efibrt  is  employed,  is  the  one  adapted  for  viewing 
near  objects,  and  that,  upon  whatever  cause  this  state  depends, 
the  eye  permanently  retains  it,  so  that  it  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
depxivea  of  the  power  of  adjustment.  This  power  is  likewise, 
for  the  most  part,  lost  in  eyes  of  all  descriptions  as  age  ad- 
yances,  but  here  the  eye  remains  permanently  adapted  to  distant 
yision  ^ 

Sect.  2.     Of  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Vision. 

With  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  the  cause  of  vision,  I 
liave  little  to  observe  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  nervous  action  generally.  We  know  that  when  the 
impression  has  been  received  on  the  retina,  it  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  sensorium  commime,  an  efiect 
which  the  older  physiologists  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  which  has  been  more  lately  referred  to  a  vibration 
propagated  along  the  part,  and  still  more  recently  to  the  opera- 

1  These  positions  are  confinned  by  an  interesting  paper  of  Ware's,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1813,  p.  31  et  seq.,  to  which  we  have,  in  the  same  volume, 
a  valuable  appendix  by  Blagden,  p.  110  et  seq.  See  also  the  paper  of  Wells 
referred  to  above.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  refer  to 
two  papers  in  the  1st  and  2d  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
«atitled,  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Vision.  They  are  essays  of  much 
learning  and  research,  and  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  numerous  references 
to  the  Continental  writers. 
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tion  of  the  electric  fluid.  So  far  as  the  paHiciiIar  cMe  of  Ae 
eje  is  concerned,  it  may  perhaps  seem  more  favourable  to  fbe 
doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  indeed  it  was  from  some  obfiervactioBft 
made  upon  the  sense  of  vision  that  the  hypothesis  was  origi- 
nally formed '.  As  we  have  its  specific  cause  so  entirely  under 
our  control,  we  are  enabled  to  make  our  experiments  and  ob- 
servations upon  it  vrith  more  precision  than  on  the  other  exter- 
nal senses,  and  one  important  point  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  ascertain  is,  that  when  an  impression  is  noade  ttpoo 
the  extremity  of  a  nerve,  the  effect  remain*  for  some  time  after 
the  cause  is  removed.  There  are  many  facts  which  prove  this 
to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  action  of  light  upon  Uie  ey6 
If  a  burning  body  be  rapidly  whirled  round,  it  will  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  complete  circle  of  fire*.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, if  the  seven  prismatic  colours  be  painted  upon  a  card, 
which  is  made  to  spin  upon  its  centre,  no  mdividual  colour  will 
be  seen,  but  the  eye  will  receive  the  general  sensation  of  white- 
ness, from  the  combined  impression  of  the  whole.  These  ef- 
fects depend  upon  the  principle,  that  the  eye  retainir  the  im^^ 
pression  of  the  object  in  each  ps^icular  part  of  the  circle,  until 
it  arrives  again  at  the  same  point,  so  that  the  different  or  suc-^ 
cessive  impressions  are  all  blended  together. 

ITiere  is  another  very  curious  series  of  phenomena,  which 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  above,  as  far  at  least  as  they 
depend  upon  the  permanency  of  the  effect  after  the  exciting 
cause  is  removed.  They  were  first  minutely  described' by 
Buffon,  who  named  them  accidental  colours',  they  were  after- 
wards successively  examined  by  Scherffer,  ^pinus,  and  Dar- 
win, and  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  ocular  8pectra^  If 
the  eye  be  steadily  directed,  for  some  time,  to  a  white  spot 
upon  a  dark  ground,  and  be  then  turned  aside,  we  shall  perceive 
a  well  defined  image  of  the  spot,  but  the  effect  will  be  reversed; 
the  spot  will  now  appear  dark  and  the  ground  white,  and  the 
opposite  effect  will  be  produced  if  we  view  a  dark  spot  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  same  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  be- 
tween different  colours  as  between  different  degrees  of  light; 
if,  for  example,  we  look  at  a  blue  object,  the  eye  acquires  a  yel- 
low spectrum,  while  a  yellow  object  produces  a  blue  spectrum. 
In  the  same  manner  rea  and  green  alternate  with  each  other,  and 
in  short  every  colour  has  its  appropriate  spectral  colour,  the  sen- 

•  Newton's  Optics,  Quaer.  12.  .4.  Op.  t.  4.  p.  220,  1. 

3  Newton's  Optics,  Queer.  16.  Op.  t.  iv.  p.  222;  Porterfield  on  the  Eye. 
V.  ii.  p.  223  ;  Hartley  on  Man,  v.  i.  p.  9,  0 ;  Musschenbroek,  Elem.  Phjs. 
ch.  33.  §  998.  p.  418.  The  general  principle  is  clearly  stated  by  Cuflen; 
Physiol.  §  48.  p.  45. 

3  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1743,  p,  147  et  seq.  They  had  been  previously  de> 
.scribed  by  Jurin,  but  only  in  dn  imperfect  manner;  see  his  Essay  at  the  end 
of  Smith's  Optics,  §  260.  .6.  p.  169. 

*  Journ.  rhys.  t.  xxvi.  p.  175,  273  et  seq. ;  Do.  p.  291  et  seq. ;  PkiL 
.Trans,  for  17B6,  p.  313  et  sieq.  See  also  an  essay,  by  Plateau,  in  Ana. 
Cliim.  t.  Iviii.  p.  337  et  &ec\*  on  x.\\«  x^cv&ot^  qI  ^^c^^yi^  colours^ 
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sation'of  which  is  always  produced  in  the  eye^  when  the  pri- 
mary colour  has  made  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  upon  iU 
It  may  be  presumed  that  a  considerable  share  of  what  is 
termed  by  painters  the  harmony  of  colouring  and  the  richness 
of  effect,  as  exhibited  either  in  pictures,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  drapery  and  furniture,  depend  upon  this  affection  of 
the  eye,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  being  much  increased  by 
the  position  in  which  they  stand  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Besides  the  effect  arising  from  the  permanency  of  the  im- 
pression after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  6ause,  there  is  an- 
other principle^  to  which  this  peculiar  affection  of  the  retina 
may  be  partly  referred,  that  a  nerve  is  unable  to  persevere  in 
the  same  kind  of  action  beyond  a  certain  perioa,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  what  has  been  termed  exhaustion  \ 
The  term  was  originally  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  the 
animal  spirits,  proceeding  upon  the  idea  of  there  being  a  limited 
supply  of  these  spirits  in  the  nerve,  which,  by  a  too  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  action^  was  suspended.  The  hypothesis  itself 
being  without  foundation,  the  explanation  that  is  derived  from 
it  must  necessarily  be  so  likewise,  but  in  whatever  manner  we 
may  explain  it,  the  fact  is  one  of  constant  occurrence,  and  it 
firequently  assists  us  in  determining  whether  an  action  is  to  be 
originally  referred  to  the  operation  of  the  muscles  or  the  nerves. 
•  By  combining  these  two  principles  or  properties  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  we  seem  to  obtain  an  easy  method  of  explaining  the 
rarious  appearances  which  are  presented  by  the  ocular  spectra. 
In  the  first  case,  where  we  have  simply  the  effect  of  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  illumination,  we  may  natiurally  ascribe  the 
effect  to  the  exhaustion  of  those  parts  of  the  retina  which  had 
been  more  strongly  excited  by  the  greater  force  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  them.  And  in  the  same  way  we  may  explain 
the  variations  of  colour  that  occur  in  the  second  case ;  for  we 
diall  find  that  the  spectral  colour  is,  in  every  instance,  that 
which  would  result  from  a  union  of  all  the  prismatic  colours, 
except  the  one  to  which  the  eye  had  been  previously  exposed, 
and  tb  the  action  of  which  it  had  consequently  become  more  or 
less  insensible. 

'  Darwin  classes  the  spectra  under  the  two  heads  of  direct  and  reverse, 
the  first  depending  upon  the  permanence  of  the  impression,  the  second  upon 
exhaustion;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1786,  p.  313  et  seq. ;  and  there  appears  a  real 
foundation  for  this  distinction.  See  the  art.  **  Accidental  Colours,"  by 
Brewster,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed.  Per- 
haps the  phenomena  that  are  described  by  Dr.  Brewster,  designated  "  afTec- 
tioDS  of  the  retina,  as  exhibited  in  its  insensibility  to  indirect  impressions, 
and  to  the  impressions  of  attenuated  light,*'  Joum.  of  Science,  v.  iii.  p.  280 
et  8e(j.,  may  be,  partly  at  least,  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  efiects  of  ex- 
haustion and  re-action.  It  is  in  some  measure,  to  this  principle  that  we  are 
to  refer  those  curious  cases,  which  occasionally  occur,  where  a  visible  ap- 
pearance of  an  object,  which  liad  become  no  longer  perceptible,  may  be  re- 
woduced  by  various  circumstances,  some  physical  and  others  mental ;  see 
brewster's  Journ.  v.  iv.  p.  75  et  seq.  , 
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It  is  probable  that  the  formation  of  these  spectra  in  the  e?6 
have  frequently  given  rise  to  a  belief  in  supernatural  appetr- 
ances.  In  certain  diseased  states  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
retina  is  more  than  usually  disposed  to  retain  these  impressionSy 
so  that,  for  a  long  time  lUler  the  exciting  cause  has  been  re- 
moved, the  spectrum  will  still  remain  visible '.  The  same  causes 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  nervous  system,  frequently  produces 
similarly  debilitating  influence  over  the  mental  powers,  so  as  to 
render  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  super- 
stition and  credulity.  The  surprise  which  such  appearances 
must  occasion  to  those  totally  ignorant  of  their  nature,  the  ter* 
ror  which  is  often  associated  with  darkness,  concurring  with 
the  weakened  state  of  the  mind  and  body,  must  be  conceived^ 
in  many  cases,  adequate  to  produce  the  effect,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  idea  of  any  intentional  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  concerned,  or  of  the  miraculous  interference  of 
supernatural  agency'. 

Another  circumstance  which  regards  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  by« 
pothesis  of  vibrations,  is,  that  the  power  of  a  nerve  in  trans- 
mitting impressions  is  destroyed  by  pressure,  while,  by  the  re- 
moval  of  the  pressure,  the  part  regains  its  power,  provided  its 
stmcture  be  not  injured.  Now,  as  we  have  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  any  substance  being  connected  with  the  nerve  or 
attached  to  it,  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  efficient  cause  of 
sensation,  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  must  be  referred  to  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nerve  to  each  other,  and 
this,  it  is  conceived,  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  a  certain 
kind  of  motion  among  the  particles,  which  motion  is  succes- 
sively propagated  from  one  to  the  other,  and  is  counteracted  by 
pressure*. 

It  has  been  further  urged  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  nerv- 
ous action  essentially  consists  in  vibrations,  that  besides  light, 
which  is  the  specific  and  appropriate  cause  of  vision,  the  sen- 
sation of  sight  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  produced 
by  other  causes,  which  may  all  of  them  be  ultimately  referred 
to  motion.    A  smart  blow  on  the  eye,  friction  and  pressors 

1  Dr.  Alderson  has  made  use  of  this  principle  in  his  ingenious  **  Essay  on 
Apparitions,"  and  it  has  been  since  employed  in  the  same  way  by  ¥enkx» 
and  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  their  works  on  the  same  subject.  We  are  by  this 
means  not  unfrequently  enabled  to  explain  certain  supposed  sopematural 
appearances,  the  evidence  of  which  is  too  direct  for  us  to  doubt  of  tb^  ac- 
tual occurrence,  without  setting  aside  all  human  testimony.  The  first  of  the 
papers  in  the  Royal  Institution  Journal  referred  to  above,  contains  an  ana- 
lysis of  Purkinje's  "  Essay  on  the  substantive  phenomena  of  vision,**  L  e.  flf 
perceptions  wnich  arc  produced  in  the  eye,  but  which  do  not  originate  id 
external  objects.  It  is  an  essay  of  much  interest,  although  I  am  disposed  to 
dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  of  the  writer. 

^  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brewster,  referred  to  above,  tend  to  iUustrate  tbii 
subject ;  Journ.  v.  iii.  p.  290,  1. 

*  Dr.  Alison  conceives  that  something  like  motion  exists  in  the  nerves  dnr* 
ing  their  action,  ?\\ys\o\.  'ip.  \5^. 
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upon  the  ballsy  and  electricity,  all  produce  this  effect.  It  is 
Afficult  to  conceive  how  a  ray  of  light,  mechanical  violence^ 
and  electricity,  C€Ui  all  have  the  same  action  upon  the  eye,  and 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  only  common  principle  on  which 
they  can  operate,  is  the  production  of  a  certain  kind  of  motion 
in  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve.  Of  the  nature  of  this  motion, 
however,-  either  as  inferred  from  experiment  or  from  h}7K)thes]8, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conception ;  the  attempt  of 
Hartley  to  reduce  it  to  a  regular  system  of  vibrations  does  not 
tend  to  throw  any  real  light  upon  its  nature,  while  I  conceive 
that  it  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Philip,  that 
the  action  can  be  propagated  across  the  interval  of  a  divided 
nerve*. 

There  is  a  singular  state  of  vision,  which  must  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  where  the  eye  exercises  its  function  in  a  perfect 
manner,  as  far  as  respects  ihe  form  and  position  of  objects,  and 
even  the  quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  their  different  parts, 
bat  produces  only  an  imperfect  conception  of  colour.  It  would 
uppeaXy  that  in  this  condition  of  the  organ,  there  is  not  properly 
a  confusion  of  colours,  but  that  there  is  either  a  total  incapacity 
of  perceiving  colour  generally,  or  an  insensibility  to  perceive 
certain  colours,  while  there  is  a  sufficiently  distinct  perception 
of  others. 

Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  are  upon  record ',  and  we  have 
a  minute  description  given  us  by  Dr.  Dalton  of  this  peculiar  de- 
fect, as  existing  in  his  o\ra  eyes.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he 
looks  at  the  prismatic  spectrum,  he  can  only  distinguish  three 
colours,  which  would  appear  to  be  blue,  yellow,  and  purple, 
while  he  is  incapable  of  perceiving  either  the  green  or  the  red 
rays  \    The  cause  of  this  defect  is  not  known ;  we  are  not  ac- 

auainted  with  any  physical  state  of  the  organ  which  could  have 
lis  effect  upon  the  rays  of  light,  nor  does  it  appear,  that  we 

1  Newton's  Optics,  Queer.  16.  Op.  t.  iv>  P-  222.  A  curious,  and,  as  it 
woidd  appear,  an  accurate  account  of  the  effect  of  strong  pressure  upon  the 
^e-ball  is  given  us  by  Elliott,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the  Senses  of  Vision 
luid  Hearing,"  p.  2,  3.  . 

*  See  p.  523. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  is  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1777,  p.  260  et  sea.  bv  Hud- 
dart  ;  the  person  of  whom  he  Rives  an  account,  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
clear  conception  of  figure,  and  of  light  and  shade,  but  probably  no  idea  of  co- 
lour of  any  description. 

^  Manch.  Mem.  v.  y.  p.  28  et  seq.  Dr.  Dalton  ascribes  the  defect  in  his 
▼iiion  to  one  of  the  humours  of  his  eye  bein^  *'  a  coloured  medium,  so  con- 
aCiCuted  as  to  absorb  red  and  green  rays  pnncipally ;"  p.  42 ;  but  I  believe 
that  this  explanation  is  not  considered  as  satisfactory.  He  gives  an  account 
of  another  case,  p.  37 ..41.  We  have  two  cases  by  Dr.  NichoUs,  Med. 
Chir.  Tr.  v.  vii.  p.  477  et  seq.  and  v.  ix.  p.  359  et  seq, ;  and  one  by  Dr.  Butter, 
in  Edin. Phil.  Joum.  v.  vi.  p.  135  et  seq.;  he  conceives  it  to  be  a  physiologi- 
cal and  not  an  optical  defect,  while  Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  remarks  on  the  case, 
•npiXMes  that  it  depends  upon  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  retina,  analogous 
to  Uie  insensibility  of  the  ear  to  certain  sounds.  We  have  also  a  case  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  in  Edin.  PhiL  Trans,  v.  x.  p.  263  et  seq. ;  tee  also  two  casea 
hi  Brewster's  Joum.  v.  x.  p.  153  et  seq. 
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have  any  facts  derived  from  the  other  senses,  which  can  guide 
i]^  in  our  explanation.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  eye,  enmilar  to  what  occurs  is 
the  ear  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  musical 
sounds.  But  I  conceive  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the  ansr 
logy  betwen  the  two  cases,  nor  if  it  were  established,  would  it 
throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  efficient  cause. 

Sect.  8.  Acquired  Perceptions  of  Sight. 

My  next  object  must  be  to  give  some  account  of  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  sight,  and  the  associations  which  are  formed  be- 
tween  this  sense  and  the  other  classes  of  perceptions  of  impres? 
sions.  The  most  important  and.  curious  subject  idr  inquiry  which 
h^re  presents  itself,  respects  the  means  by  wlvoh  we  judge  of 
the  distance,  magnitude,  and  position  of  bodies,  or  how.  Ux  we 
are  able  to  connect  the  visible  impressions  which  we  receive  by 
the  eye  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  objects '«  .  Withiegard 
to  the  method  by  which  we  judge,  of  distance,  it  "^as  foneaerlT 
supposed  to  depend  upon  an  original  :lalV;of  the  constitution  , 
and  to  be  independent  of  any  kuowledge  gained  tbrQu^  the 
medium  of  the  external  senses.  Xh.is  opinion  was  attacked  by 
the  celebrated  Berkeley,  in  a  treatise  remarkable  for  its  acute* 
ness  and  strength  of  reasoning,  in  which  he  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  our  knowledge  on  this  .su))ject:is  acquired  by  experience 
and  association '.  This  conclusion,  is  iully .  ivarranted  by  many 
circumstances  of  frequent  ocqurrence,  wbare  .we  fall  into  the 
greatest  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  distance,  of  objects^  when 
we  form  our  judgment  solely  from  thej. visible  impression  made 
upon  the  retina,  without  attending  to  the  other  circumstances 
which  ordinarily  direct  us  in  forming  our  condusiofos  ^ 
,  Although  Berkeley,  in  the  establiabiBent  of  his-  theory,  ad- 
duced a  variety  of  facts  in  its  favour,  still  be  wai»  not  able  to 
bring  forwards  any  decisive  experiment,  from  which  he  could 
directly  deduce  its  truth.  Fortunately,  however,  the  means 
of  making  an  experiment  of  this  kind  occurred  to  Cheseldeiiy 
the  result  of  which  very  remarkably  coincided,  at  least  in  the 

'  We  meet  with  many  valuable  and  judicious  obserrationa  on  thii  subject 
ia  Reid's  Treatise  on  tbe  Mind,  ch.  6.  sect.  6 ;  particulailj  as  iBustnliBg  the 
position,  that  our  perceptions  bear  no  necessary  resemblance  to  the  fmpies- 
sions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

.  ^  When  physiologists  speak  of  certain  functions  or  powers  as  produced  faj 
instinct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  do  not  essentially  di£f«r  from  cImmc 
who  consider  them  as  depending  upon  what  have  been  .termed  laws  of  the 
constitution ;  see  Young's  Lect  v.  i.  p.  449 ;  Monro's  Three  Treatises,  c. 
6.  sect.  3w . 

*  «  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision.**  He  thus  announces,  the  ob- 
ject of  tlie  essay  in  the  first  paragraph  :  **  VLy  design  b  to  shew  tbe  Manacr, 
wherein  we  perceive  by  the  sight  the  distance^  magnitude^  and  simarin^.oJF 
olgects^  Also  to  consider  the  difference  tliere  is  betwiat  the  ideoi  of  s^^ 
«nd  touch,  and  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to.  both  senses.**     p.  i. . 

*  Smith's  Opt\c8,  §  \60.  asv^i  ^^Ttv«:Aa,  %  311 . .  320. 
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important  particulars,  with  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley.  .  I 
refeii  to.  the  well  Imown  case,  in  which  this  eminent  surgeon 
<^erated  on  the  eyes  of  an  individual  who  was  bom  blind,  and 
^ose  sight  was  not  restored  until  he  had  attained  a  sufficient 
age  to  give  a  correct  account  of  his  feelings,  and  of  the  impress 
sions  which  he  received  after  he  had  acquired  his  new  sense  ^ 
1%  clearly  appears  that,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  no  correct 
ideas  -of  distance,  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  supposed 
all  objects  to  touch  the  eye,  until  ne  had  learned  to  correct  hi^ 
visible,  by  means  of  his  tangible  impressions,  and  thus  gra- 
dually to  acquire  more  correct  notions  of  the  situation  of  sur* 
itounding  bodies  with  respect  to  his  own  person  \ 

Proceeding  then  upon  the  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  distance 
are  all  of  the  class  which  I  have  named  acquired  perceptions,  it 
remains  for  us  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  assist  us 
in  forming  our  judgment  respecting  them.  We  shall  Qnd  tliat 
ihey  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads,  some  of  them  depending 
upon  certain  states  of  the  eye  itself,  and  others  upon  various 
accidents  that  occur  in  the  appearance  of  the  object^*  With 
respect  to  distances  that  are  so  short  as  to  require  the  adjust^- 
ment  of  the  eye  in  order  to  obtain  distinct  vision,  it  appears  that 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1728»  No.  402,  p.  447  ct  seq. ;  also  Anat.  p.  300  et 
seq. ;  and  remarks  by  Smith,  Optics,  §  132.  .5. 

'  In  the  present  improved  state  of  surgeir,  instances  are  not  rare  in  which 
persons  who  are  bom  with  cataracts  have  tncni  afterwards  removed,  so  as  to 
acquire  the  power  of  vision,  yet  it  will  be  found  upon  inqiury,  that  cases 
equally  adapted  for  the  experiment  with  that  of  Cheselden  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  in  a  great  majority  of  them,  although  the  state  of  the  eye  renders 
it  completely  useless  witn  respect  to  aU  the  purposes  of  life,  still  it  is  sensible 
to  the  impression  of  light,  and  admits  of  an  indistinct  perception  of  objects, 
from  which  an  imperfect  idea  of  distance  is  obtained.  It  generallv  happens 
that  the  cataracts  are  removed  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  Cheselden  s  case,  or 
that  the  individual,  from  the  nature  of  his  education,  or  the  state  of  his  men- 
tal  powers,  is  not  able  to  give  a  correct  account  of  his  feelings  and  percep- 
tions. The  case  that  is  related  by  Ware,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1801,  p.  382  ct 
seq.>  also  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  v.  i.  p.  57  et  seq.,  must  eitlier  have  been 
one  where  the  cataract  had  been  incomplete,  or  where  the  patient,  who  was 
only  seven  years  of  age,  was  not  fullv  able  to  comprehend  tne  nature  of  the 
questions  which  were  proposed  to  him.  For  if  we  receive  the  account  lite- 
rally, as  it  is  given  us  by  the  writer,  we  must  conclude,  not  only  that  the  pa- 
tient bad  correct  ideas  of  visible  distance,  but  of  the  relative  position,  and 
even  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  objects  ;  ideas  which  must  either  be  intuitive 
or  have  been  acquired  by  experience.  The  author  has,  however,  unfortu- 
nately overlooked  these  circumstances,  and  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the 
force  of  Cheselden's  reasoning.  See  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Stewart  on  this 
case  in  Edin.  Trans,  v.  vii.  p.  2.  .4.  In  a  late  case  of  cataract,  which  was 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  observations  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
fnning  those  of  Cheselden,  and  are  so  considered  by  the  author ;  PhiL 
Trans,  for  1826,  p.  529  et  seq.  In  the  two  cases  upon  which  Sir  £.  Home 
4ipexated,  the  patients  liad  certain  indistinct  ideas  of  visible  form  and  colour 
pfCViQus  to  the  operation,  yet  in  the  one  where  the  vision  was  the  least  dis- 
tipct,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  opacity  of  the  lens,  the  author  considers 
Ihe  results  of  his  experiments  as  substantially  confirming  Cheselden's  doc- 
tripe.:  Phil.  Traps,  tox  1800,  p.  83  et  9eq. 
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ft  certain  Tolimtary  effort,  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desiied  «£• 
feet ;  this  effort,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  causes  a  eore^pood* 
ing  sensation,  the  amount  of  which  we  learn  by  experience  Id 
appreciate,  and  thus,  through  the  medium  of  association,  we  ac* 
quire  the  power  of  estimating  the  distance  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy*. 

When  objects  are  placed  at  only  a  moderate  distance,  but 
such  as  not  to  require  the  adjustment  of  the  eye,  when  we  di* 
rect  the  two  eyes  to  the  object,  we  incline  them  inwards,  as  is 
the  case  likewise  with  very  short  distances,  so  that  what  are 
termed  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  if  produced,  would  make  an  angle 
at  the  object,  the  angle  varj'ing  inversely  as  the  distance.  Herei 
as  in  the  former  case,  we  have  certain  perceptions  excited  by 
the  muscular  efforts  necessary  to  produce  a  proper  inclinatioo 
of  the  axes,  and  these  we  learn  to  associate  with  certain  dis- 
tances ^  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  mode  by  which  we  judge 
of  those  distances  where  the  optic  axes  form  an  appreciable 
angle,  when  the  eyes  are  both  directed  to  the  same  object,  while 
the  effort  of  adjustment  is  not  perceptible,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  persons  who  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  are  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  correct  judgment  in  this  case '. 

When  we  are  required  to  judge  of  still  greater  distances, 
where  the  object  is  so  remote  as  that  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes 
are  parallel,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  form  our  opinion  from  any 
sensation  in  the  eye  itself.  In  this  case  we  have  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
object ;  for  example,  its  apparent  size,  compared  with  what  we 
know  to  be  its  real  size,  the  distinctness  with  which  it  is  seen, 
the  vividness  of  its  colours,  the  number  of  intervening  objects, 
and  other  similar  accidents,  all  of  which  obviously  depend  upon 
previous  experience,  and  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associat- 
ing with  different  distances,  without,  in  each  particular  case,  in- 
vestigating the  cause  on  which  our  judgment  is  founded  \ 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of 
objects  by  experience  and  association.  We  know  that,  accc»d« 
ing  to  the  laws  of  optics,  the  farther  an  object  is  removed  from 
the  eye,  the  smaller  must  be  its  image  on  the  retina.     We  findt 

1  These  cases  fall  under  the  remarks  of  Beri^eley  in  §  16,  ahhoi^  he  Im 
not  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  effect ;  Easay,  p.  17. 
~  *  This  is  the  case  to  which  the  remarks  of  Berkeley  in  §  i6v  puticiilazljr 
apply ;  Essay,  p.  9. 

'  See  Reid  on  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  6.  sect.  22,  8;  also  Mi^eodieb-EL 
Phys.  t.  i.  p.  87,  8. 

*  We  have  an  elaborate  examination  of  this  subject  by  Smith ;  OpCies,  | 
138,  and  Remarks,  §  235.  .248.  See  also  Haller,  £1.  Phys.  16.  4.  at.  Per* 
terfield  enumerates  six  methods  which  are  employed,  accordii^  to  cmiii- 
stances,  in  the  judgments  which  we  form  of  the  distance  of  objects;  *'  tl^pr 
apparent  magmtude,  the  vivacity  of  their  colours,  the  distinction  of  * 
amaller  parts,  the  necessary  conformation  of  the  eye  for  seeiiiff  dutiK 
difierent  distances,  the  direction  of  their  axes,  and  the  inteipondon  of 
objects  ;**  Ed«  Med.  Eia«  n/\h,  v%ft<i\  alto  «'  On  the  £ye»^  t.  iL  p.  40^ 
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however,  that  our  opinion  respecting  the  magnitude  of  bodies  is 
qoite  independent  of  the  size  of  this  image,  but  that  we  deduce 
our  ideas  of  its  size  entirely  from  our  supposed  knowledge  of  its 
distance  ^  We  often  commit  the  most  singular  mistsJces  re- 
specting the  size  of  bodies,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  their  dis- 
tance from  us,  and,  more  particularly,  when  we  are  prevented 
from  correcting  our  mistakes  respecting  the  distance  by  the  pe- 
culiar situation  in  which  the  body  is  placed.  The  arts  of  land- 
scape and  architectural  painting,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  the 
science  of  perspective,  depend  entirely  upon  the  principle,  that 
we  judge  of  the  size  of  bodies  by  their  distance.  If  the  artist  is 
able  to  convey  to  our  minds  a  correct  conception  of  the  position 
in  which  the  different  objects  are  supposed  to  stand  with  respect 
to  each  other,  we  imme^ately  conceive  of  them  as  presenting 
the  size  that  they  actually  possess,  without  any  relation  to  the 
q>ace  which  they  occupy  upon  the  canvass. 

The  third  problem  whicn  we  proposed  to  investigate,  the 
means  by  which  we  judge  of  the  position  of  bodies,  is  one  that 
has  been  supposed  more  difficult  to  solve.    We  know,  both 
from  the  laws  of  optics  and  from  the  experiment  of  Kepler  men- 
tioned above,  that  when  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  eye, 
and  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  the  image  is  re- 
versed, yet  we  form  a  conception  of  it  as  existing  in  its  natural 
position.  The  question  has  then  been  asked,  why  do  the  reversed 
images  give  a  correct  perception  ?     When  we  speak  of  two 
points  in  space,  as  being  one  above  the  other,  or  one  to  the 
right  of  the  other,  do  we  mean  to  express  that  there  is  some  na- 
tural and  necessary  connexion  between  these  points  and  their 
visible  position,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  on 
any  innate  or  intuitive  perception,  or  do  we  acquire  our  know- 
ledge of  visible  position,  like  that  of  distance  and  magnitude, 
by  the  gradual  influence  of  experience  and  association  ?     In 
the  case  of  a  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  as  in  that  of 
Cheselden,  would  he  perceive  objects  in  their  erect  position,  or 
would  he  conceive  them  to  be  reversed  i    Berkeley,  in  confor- 
mity with  his  system,  extends  his  hypothesis  to  visible  position, 
as  well  as  to  oistance  and  magnitude,  and  supposes  that  our 
perceptions  respecting  it  are  acquired  by  experience^.     The 
blind  man,  according  to  his  doctrine,  woula  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  points,"until  he  had 
exercised  his  touch,  or  had  learned  from  some  other  source, 
that  one  of  them  was  more  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
than  the  other,  and  thus  associated  his  visible  with  his  tangible 
perceptions. 

1  Berkeley's  Essay,  §  55.  .64,  p.  60.  .71  et  alibi  There  are  many  cor- 
rect and  judicious  remarks  on  the  means  by  which  we  judge  of  the  distance 
and  magnitude  of  objects  in  Hartsoeker's  Essai  de  Dioptrique,  art.  13.  .7,  p. 
86.. 8. 

*  Essay,  §  88.  .100,  p.  103.  .118.  Haller,  EL  Phys.  16. 4.  7.  i«rees  with 
Beikelejr ;  yet  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  difficulty.  Smith  also  refers  it  to 
assoeiatiop  with  the  touch ;  Optict,  §  185,  6. 
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Porterfield  supports  the  contrary  opinion,  and  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  there  are  certain  ideas  of  position  implanted  in  the 
mind,  independently  of  experience,  or  of  any  association  with 
the  touch,  and  which  necessarily  directs  us  in  forming  our  con- 
clusion respecting  the  relative  situation  of  objects  ^.  A  similar 
doctrine  is  maintained  by  Reid,  who,  like  Porterfield,  lays  down 
certain  positions,  which  he  conceives  to  be  original  laws  of  the 
constitution,  and  what  is  a  stronger  ground,  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  case  in  which  objects 
appeared  reversed,  while  both  the  eye  itself  and  the  nerve  con- 
nected with  it  were  in  a  sound  state  . 

If  I  were  required  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
under  discussion,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  decide  in  favour  of 
Keid*s  opinion,  principally  from  the  considerations  mentioned 
above.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  Cheselden*s  case,  al- 
though perhaps  not  unequivocal,  favours  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  person  so  intelligent  as  his  pa- 
tient appears  to  have  been,  and  who  was  able  to  give  so  full  and 
clear  an  account  of  his  sensations,  would  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  inverted  position  of  objects,  and  of  their  gradually  assiun- 
ing  the  erect  position,  had  he  been  obliged  to  correct  bis  ideas 
on  this  point  by  the  operation  of  experience.  The  effect  that 
is  produced  by  applying  pressure  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  seems 
also  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Reid  ;  for  we  find  that,  upon 
whatever  part  the  pressure  be  applied,  we  have  the  impression 
of  an  obscure  circle  of  light  precisely  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
eye. 

But  I  conceive  that  the  discussion  concerning  the  supposed 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  mental  perception  and  the 
picture  upon  the  retina,  is  founded  altogether  upon  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  subject.  It  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  principle, 
that  in  receiving  the  impressions  of  sight,  we  ourselves  view  the 
image  on  the  retina,  whereas  all  that  we  know  is,  that  the  im- 
pression is  in  some  way  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  and  constitutes  a  perception ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected,  nor  do  we  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  two  events  *. 

»  On  the  Eye,  v.  ii.  p.  329,  0 ;  and  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  ir.  p.  129,  0. 

'  On  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  6,  sect.  11,  2.  His  general  proposition  is, 
that  we  see  objects  in  *'  the  direction  of  the  riglit  line  that  passes  fitnn  the 
picture  of  the  object  upon  the  retina  to  the  centre  of  the  eye.'*     p.  169. 

'  See  Young's  Lectures,  v.  i.  p.  449.  Reid  has  very  satisfactorily  showa 
that  our  perceptions  do  not  bear  any  necessary  resemblance  to  the  impres- 
sions that  arc  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  from  which  they  are  derived  i 
On  the  Human  Mind,  sect.  6.  A  curious  question,  which,  I  conceive,  may 
be  referred  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  has  been  lately  made  the  topic  of  in- 
vestigation by  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  cause  of  the  apparent  direction  of  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait.  By  a  series  of  plates,  in  which,  while  the  eyes  remain  ai- 
changed,  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  arc  altered,  it  would  appear  evideBt  thai 
our  conception  of  the  direction  of  the  eyes  is,  in  a  great  neasqre,  derived 
from  the  disposition  cR  tW  oO^«T%^^.^tt«^^^viIlg  that  we. form 
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There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  why  the  inversion  of  the 
image  should  lead  to  the  conception  of  an  inverted  object  rather 
than  the  contrary,  and  hence  the  question  that  has  been  so  fre- 
quently asked,  why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverted?  may  be  an- 
swered by  asking  in  return,  why  should  we  expect  this  to  be  the 
case  ?  The  problem  that  was  proposed  by  Berkeley,  respecting 
the  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  ideas  of  visible  position,  is 
of  a  more  general  nature,  and  one  that  is  highly  deserving  of 
our  attention  ^;  but  I  conceive  that  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  pos- 
session of  any  &cts  or  arguments  which  can  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
toiy  solution  of  it^ 

eeptions  more  by  association  than  by  the  absolute  state  of  the  eye  itself; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  247  et  seq.  pi.  9. .  11.  Probably,  however,  a  part 
of  the  effect  depends  upon  the  small  scale  on  which  the  drawings  are  made ; 
were  they  painted  the  size  of  life,  I  conceive  that  they  would  exhibit  a  very 
distorted  appearance. 

'  Berkeley  distinctly  states,  that  when  the  blind  man  first  acquired  his 
Mgfat  he  "  would  not  think,  that  any  thing  which  he  saw  iras  high  or  low, 
erect  or  inverted.'*  §  95.  p.  112.  This  reasoning  proce«^  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  he  would  have  no  conception  of  visible  positMb,  until  it  was  gra- 
dually acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  touch;  see  also  jS  115.  .9.  p.  134 
•  .140 ;  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  totally  different  state  from  the  concep- 
tion of  an  inverted  object. 

*  Sir  C.  Bell  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  we  judge  of  the  position  of 
objects  by  the  feelings  attendant  upon  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 
'*  When  an  object  is  seen,"  he  says,  '*  we  enjoy  two  senses ;  there  is  an  im- 
pression upon  the  retina;  but  we  receive  also  the  idea  of  position  or  relation, 
which  it  is  not  the  office  of  the  retina  to  give.     It  is  bv  the  consciousness  of 
the  degree  of  effort  put  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  that  we  know  the  rela- 
tive position  of  an  object  to  ourselves."     rhil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  17B.    He 
illustrates  and  endeavours  to  prove  his  doctrine  by  a  series  of  experiments,  in 
which,  after  obtaining  an  ocular  spectrum  in  the  eye,  he  found  that  the  ap- 
parent position  of  the  spectrum  followed  the  motion  of  the  ball,  as  lone  as 
this  motion  was  affected  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  but  that  when 
the  motion  of  the  ball  was  produced  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  the  asso- 
ciation no  longer  existing,  the  spectrum  did  not  appear  to  move ;  p.  178.  .0. 
Sir  C.  Bell's  experiments,  and  the  hypothesis  which  is  derived  from  them, 
have  been  controverted  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  alleges  that,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  optics,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  spectrum,  when  the 
eye  ball  is  pressed  aside  by  the  finger,  should  be  much  less  considerable  than 
w  C.  Bell  has  supposed  it  to  be,  and  that  this  small  motion  of  the  spectrum 
may  actually  be  observed ;  Edin.  Journ.  Scien.  v.  ii.  p.  1  et  seq.     I  will  not 
venture  to  decide  upon  this  point ;  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  of  the  great  skill  and  sagacity  of  Sir  D.  Brewster  in  investigations 
of  this  nature ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  that  in  repeating  the  experi- 
ments, as  I  conceived  with  the  necessary  precautions,  my  results  appeared  to 
agree  with  Sir  C.  BeU's.      But  allowing  the  correctness  of  Sir  D.  Brewster's 
observations  with  regard  to  the  efi^t  produced  upon  the  spectrum  by  pressing 
aside  the  ball  of  the  eye,  I  still  do  not  perceive  that  it  will  influence  our  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  organ,  our  judgment  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  external  objects  is  much  influenced  by  associations  formed  with 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit.     The  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  viz.  the  spectrum  following  the  motion  of  the  head,  or- 
that  of  the  whole  body,  wlien  either  the  head  alone  or  the  whole  body  is 
moved,  prove  no  more  than  that  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  not 
^he  only  Murce  whence  we  derive  our  ideas  of  visible  position  or  of  visible 
fiaoCion.     We  have  some  observations  by  Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  sensations  pron 

7.  7.  "i 
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T  most  now  offer  some  remarks  upon  a  subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  to  numerous  experiments 
and  upon  which  it  appears  that  we  are  still  unable  to  form  any 
decisive  opinion;  the  cause  of  single  vision  with  two  eyes. 
When  the  eyes  are  both  of  them  directed  to  an  object,  a  sepa- 
rate image  is  formed  upon  each  of  the  retinse,  yet  the  mind 
forms  the  conception  of  only  one  object  The  same  question 
here  presents  itself  as  in  the  former  case,  is  there  any  thiog  in 
the  nature  of  vision,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  wUcb 
causes  the  object  to  appear  single,  or  does  the  effect  depend  upon 
association  and  experience  ?  Are  two  distinct  impressions 
actually  conveyed  to  the  mind,  or  is  there  in  reality  only  one 
perception  received  by  the  sensorium  ? 

The  opinions  that  have  been  formed  on  this  point  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  four  heads.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  phy- 
siologists, that  although  a  separate  impression  is  made  upon 
each  retina,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  optic 
ner>'es,  these  impressions  become  united,  and  as  it  were  amalga- 
mated, before  they  arrive  at  the  sensorium  commune,  so  as  U^ 
produce  only  one  perception  *.  An  idea  of  this  kind  seems  to 
have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  older  physiologists,  derived 
partly  from  the  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  only  one  impres- 
sion, and  partly  from  the  apparent  union  of  the  optic  nerves  in 
their  passage  from  the  retina  to  the  brain,  the  use  of  which  it 
was  otherwise  difficult  to  explain.  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  optic  nerves  '.  The  subject  has  since  been 
farther  investigated  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  conceives  that  what 
he  terras  a  semi-decussation  of  them  takes  place,  a  portion  of 
the  fibres  of  each  nerve  crossing  at  the  part  where  they  come 
into  contact,  and  passing  on  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain'. 

duced  by  the  muscular  motions  of  the  parts  connected  with  the  eye,  which, 
as  he  conceives,  assist  us  in  the  determination  of  the  position  of  objects; 
Instit.  Joum.  v.  ii.  p.  239  et  seq. 

^  This  opinion  may  be  considered  as  sanctioned,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
authority  of  Newton ;  Optics,  Quaer.  15.  Opera,  t.  iv.  p.  221;  and  was  the 
one  supported  by  Briggs;  Nov.  Vision.  Theor.  p.  J 7.  .31.  The  tendency  d 
Kep]er*s  reasoning  on  this  subject  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  two  retime  arp 
similarly  afiected,  we  cannot  distinguish  between  the  two  impressioos.  and 
therefore  conceive  of  them  as  constituting  only  a  single  impression ;  Diop. 
Remarks  upon  Prop.  62. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  opinions  previously  entertained  upon  this  anbiect, 
see  Porterfield,  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  iii.  p.  196.  .207,  and  On  the  Eye,  v.  i.p. 
189  et  seq.  B.  2.  ch.  9 ;  Boerhaave,  FrsL  not.  ad  §  516.  t.  iv.  p.  62,  S; 
Haller.  EI.  Phys.  16.  2.  2. 

>  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  222  et  seq.  Future  observations  must  detnoioe 
how  far  the  anatomical  facts  that  have  been  brought  forwards  in  support cf 
the  distinct  course  of  the  two  optic  nerves  can  be  reconciled  with  the  patho- 
logical arguments  ;  see  Briggs,  Nov.  Vis.  Theor.  p.  10,  1 ;  Porterfidd  on  the 
Eye,  v.  i.  p.  191,  2 ;  Cheseldcn's  Anat.  p.  294,  5 ;  Zinn,  Deacr.  Oculi  Hun. 
cap.  9.  §  2.  Wc  have,  however,  equally,  or  even  more  powerful  eiridaice 
brought  forward  by  ^uunexvo^m  tavour  of  the  decussattoo;  De  Decuiw 
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The  pathologicd  facts  from  which  Dr.  WoUaston  derived  his 
opinion,  prove  that  a  certain  consent  or  sympathy  exists  between 
the  fbnctions  of  the  retinsB  ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  it 
will  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  case  now  under  consideration. 
A  second  opinion  tliat  has  been  maintained  on  the  subject  is, 
that  we  do  not  actually  receive  the  perception  of  the  two  im- 
pressions at  the  same  time,  but  that  vision  consists  in  a  rapid 
alternation  of  the  eyes,  according  as  the  attention  is  directed  to 
one  or  other  of  them  by  accidental  circumstances.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  embraced  by  Dutours,  who  attempted  to  prove  it  by 

tione  Nerv.  Opt.  in  Ludwig.  Script  Neur.  t  i.  p.  127  et  seq.  The  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  Mi^ndie  would  tend  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
complete  decussation ;  El.  Phys.  t.  i.  p.  63 ;  while  the  dissections  of  Mr. 
liayo  seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  exists  to  a  certain  extent ;  pi.  7.  fig.  3. 
Mr.  Twining,  on  the  contrary,  has  adduced  various  cases  of  disease  in  the 
optic  nerves,  from  which  he  argues  against  their  union  or  semi-decussation  : 
Brewster's  Joum.  v.  ix.  p.  143,  et  seq.  We  are  informed  that  Treviranus 
lias  lately  investigated  this  subject,  and  that  by  examining  the  optic  nerves, 
after  their  consistence  had  been  hardened  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  he  finds 
that  a  part  of  their  fibres  pass  on  from  their  origin  to  the  retina  of  the  same 
side,  while  those  of  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the  nerve  appear  to  unite 
together ;  but  it  could  not  be  perceived  that  anv  of  them  actually  crossed ; 
Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Joum.  v.  L.  p.  516.  According  to  this  account  they  may 
be  considered  as  forming  what  may  be  termed  a  commissure,  analogous  to 
what  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  brain  ;  we  may  suppose 
that  in  the  case  of  the  optic  nerves,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  parts  oi  the 
nervous  sjrstem,  the  mere  apposition  or  contact  of  the  parts  mav  serve  for 
the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence,  without  the  actual  continuation  of 
the  fibres  by  means  of  the  decussation.  On  this  subject  see  Adelon,  Phy- 
siol, t.  i.  p.  402,  8 ;  and  Desmoulins,  Anat.  des  Syst,  Nerv.,  p.  334,  where  we 
have  some  remariu  on  the  state  of  this  part  in  the  various  classes  of  animals. 
There  are  certain  animals,  as  for  example  the  chameleon,  jrhich  are  said  to 
have  the  power  of  turning  the  two  eyes  in  difierent  directions,  and  a  great 
variety  oianimals  have  their  eyes  so  situated,  that  they  must,  in  most  cases,  be 
necessarily  directed  to  different  objects ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  the 
optic  nerves  of  these  animals,  whether  they  decussate  or  unite.  Since  writing 
the  above  I  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  subject  to  Mr.  Owen,  and 
requested  him  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  optic  nerves  in  those 
ammals,  where  the  eyes  are  necessarily  directed,  for  the  most  part,  to  differ- 
ent objects.  He  accordingly  fiivoured  me  with  the  following  interesting 
observations. 

"  Coll.  of  Surg.,  July  22. 

'*  My  dear  Sir— According  to  your  request,  I  have  proceeded  to  examine 
the  brains  of  birds,  with  reference  to  the  decussation  or  the  optic  nerves,  and 
fiund,  in  every  case,  that  it  is,  to  external  appearance,  complete.  Having  a 
brain,  preserved  in  spirits,  of  the  largest  of  the  class,  viz.,  the  ostrich,  I  have 
dissected  this  part,  and  find  that  the  decussation  is  more  general  than  in  man ; 
ibere  is  not,  for  example,  any  external  band,  passing  firom  the  optic  nerve 
along  the  side  of  the  chiasma  to  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  ot  the  same 
tide,  while  some  of  the  faciculi  go  quite  across  to  the  outer  side  of  the  op- 
posite nerve,  and  change  their  level  as  they  proceed  across.  Believe  me  very 
ndthfully  yours,  RicHAan  Owen." 

The  circumstance  of  the  decussation  being  more  complete  in  those  cases, 
where  the  eyes  are  so  situated  as  to  be,  in  most  cases,  incapable  of  being 
directed  to  the  same  object,  would  appear  to  be  almost  decisive  against  the 
hypothesis  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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experiment ',  and  it  is  the  one  to  which  Haller  inclines  ';  bat  it 
is  supposed  to  bo  entirely  overthrown  by  an  observation  of 
Jiirin's,  that  when  we  direct  both  the  eyes  to  an  obiect,  we  see 
it  with  more  vividness  than  when  viewed  by  one  alone.  This 
increased  vividness  he  found  to  be  a  constant  quantity,  which, 
in  a  sound  eye  of  the  ordinary  degree  of  power,  he  estimated  at 
one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  effect  *.  The  experiment  of  Dutonrs, 
to  which  I  refer,  consisted  in  directing  the  sight  of  the  two  eyes 
through  two  tubes,  to  the  ends  of  which  two  glasses  of  different 
colours  are  respectively  attached ;  in  this  case  we  have  not  a 
perception  compounded  of  the  two  colours,  but  we  see  first  one 
and  then  the  other,  or  sometimes  one  appears  to  be  placed  over 
the  other,  or  to  be  seen  with  more  vividness,  but  they  always 
remain  more  or  less  distinct. 

These  two  hypotheses,  although  they  properly  come  under  our 
consideration  in  this  place,  must  be  regarded,  strictly  speaking, 
as  not  offering  any  solution  of  the  proposed  question,  but  rather 
as  showing,  that  die  difficulty  which  was  supposed  to  attach  to 
it  does  not  really  exist  The  two  remaining  hypotheses,  how- 
ever, proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  impressions  are  both  of 
them  separately  conveyed  to  the  brain,  but  that  they  produce 
there  only  one  perception.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
effect  depends  upon  some  law  of  the  constitution,  or  some  gene- 
ral principle  of  vision,  which  enables  us  to  see  the  object  single, 
independent  of  any  mental  impression ;  while,  according  to  the 
other,  the  single  perception  is  not  supposed  to  take  place  in  the 
first  instance,  but  to  be  the  gradual  result  of  habit  and  asso- 
ciation. 

One  of  the  first  writers  who  entered  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  question  is  Porterfield ;  he  endeavoured,  by  an  elaborate  and 
learned  investigation  of  the  laws  of  vision,  to  show  that,  fit>m 
the  natural  constitution  of  the  organ,  we  always  see  objects  in 
their  proper  situation,  and  that  therefore,  as  each  eye  must  see 
the  object  in  the  same  place,  we  can  have  no  conception  of 
more  than  one  object  *.  Reid  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  Por- 
terfield's  reasoning  is  fallacious,  and  has  pointed  out  various 
circumstances  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  his  conclusion  \ 
He,  however,  adopted  the  opinion  of  Porterfield,  that  single 
vision  is  the  result  of  a  natural  law  of  the  constitution,  but  he 
explains  it  upon  a  different  principle.     He  endeavours  to  show 

^  M^m.  pr^ntees  i  I'Acad.  t.  iii.  p.  514  et  seq.  and  t.  iv.  p.  499  eC  seq. 

3  £].  Phys.  xiv.  4.  10 ;  he  seems  disposed  to  refer  it,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
principle,  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  two  perfectly  similir 
impressions  of  one  kind,  whether  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  aoy 
other  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

s  Smith's  Optics ;  remarks,  §  697 ;  Porterfield,  On  the  £ye»  v.  L  p.  71  et 
seq. 

«  Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  iiL  p.  208  et  seq. ;  On  the  eye,  v.  ii.  p.  379  et  aeq. 

*  On  the  Mind,  ch.  6.  sect  10. 
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that  whenerer  the  impressions  of  objects  are  received  upon 
what  he  terms  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae,  such  points 
are  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  their  centres,  and  that,  in 
this  case,  a  single  perception  is  necessarily  excited '.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  Reid  supports  his  position  by  many  plausible  argu- 
ments, but  Wells  has  proved,  by  an  ingenious  train  of  experi- 
ments, that  it  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases,  and  that  it  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  general  law  of  the  constitution  ^ 
He  likewise  remarks,  with  great  justice,  that  Reid's  hypothesis 
18  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  anatomical  conformation  of  the 
eye,  the  crystalline  not  being  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  organ' ;  and  moreover,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
the  general  structure  of  the  body,  according  to  which  these  cor- 
responding points  should  be  both  of  them  within,  or  both  of 
them  without  the  centres  of  the  retinae,  not  as  Reid  supposes, 
both  of  them  on  the  same  side  of  the  centres.  The  experiment 
of  Dutours,  which  was  mentioned  above,  has  also  been  sup- 
posed to  be  adverse  to  Reid's  hypothesis.  If  wo  look  through  a 
single  tube,  to  the  end  of  which  both  a  blue  and  a  yellow  glass 
are  attached,  we  perceive  a  green  colour.  Now  it  has  been 
argued,  that  if  the  corresponding  points  of  the  retinae  have  a 
natural  sympathy  with  each  other,  when  we  look  through  two 
tubes,  one  of  which  has  a  yellow  and  the  other  a  blue  glass,  the 
impressions  ought  to  become  united  and  produce  the  perception 
of  green  ;  but  this  is  never  the  case  \ 

The  hypothesis  which  is  advanced  by  Wells  to  account  for 
single  vision,  although  differing  from  that  of  Reid,  may  be 

{>laced  in  the  same  class,  as  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from  a 
aw  of  the  constitution,  and  to  be  independent  of  any  mental 
operation.  He  performed  a  series  of  experiments  from  which 
he  deduced  the  conclusion,  that  objects  appear  single  where 
they  are  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears that  this  single  vision  is  occasionally  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances different  from  those  in  which  the  eye  is  ordinarily 
placed,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  habit 
or  association '. 

The  last  hypothesis  is  the  one  which  supposes  that  we 
naturally  see  objects  double,  but  that,  finding  by  experience, 

>  Ch.  6.  sect.  13.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  Reid  uses  the  term  cor- 
responding points  physiologically ;  see  p.  285.  Smith,  on  the  contrary, 
employs  it  anatomically,  to  designate  pomts  that  are  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  the  centres. 

'Essay  on  Single  Vision,  p.  18. .32.  p.  382  et  seq. 

*  Essay,  p.  21.. 4. 

*  Welu's  Essay ;  p.  45.  note.  It  would  appear  that  Reid,  notwithstanding 
his  habitual  candour,  was  so  far  influenced  by  hypothesis,  as  to  affirm  that 
this  composition  of  colours  actually  takes  place;  On  the  Mind,  p.  203. 
Scherffer  conceived  that  he  produced  a  violet  colour  by  looking  through  a 
blue  and  a  red  dass ;  Jourp.  Phys.  t.  xxvi.  p.  284 ;  but  the  change  in  this 
case  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  the  general  conclusion. 

*  Essay  on  Sin^e  Vision,  part  2.  p.  84.  .62. 
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t^t  one  object  only  exists,  we  learn  to  disregard  the  acted 
perception  conveyed  to  the  mind»  and  conceive  of  the  olsgect  ts 
^gle.  The  principal  writer  who  has  supported  this  doctrine 
is  Smith.  He  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  the  BeilceleTan 
theory,  extending  it  to  the  case  of  single  vision,  to  whicli  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  applied  by  its  author  ^  But  not- 
withstanding the  clearness  with  which  it  is  stated  W  Smith  \ 
I  conceive  tibat  it  is  successfully  combated  both  by  Reid  *  and 
by  Wells  ^.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record, 
where  any  one  ever  acquired  the  power  of  single  vision,  when 
the  optic  axes  were  not  similarly  directed.  It  is  moreover  urged 
against  Smith's  doctrine,  that  in  Cheselden's  case,  and  otheis 
of  a  similar  kind,  double  vision  has  never  been  observed  to 
occur,  while  it  is  remarked,  that  in  infemts,  and  even  in  blind 
persons,  the  eyes  always  move  together,  unless  from  some  me- 
chanical or  morbid  cause,  which  obviously  affects  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  or  deranges  the  general  functions  of  the  organ. 

The  effect  of  delirium  and  of  intoxication  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  Smith'^s  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  said  that  in  these  cases, 
where  the  usual  train  of  associations  is  interrupted,  we  hare 
double  vision  produced.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
we  have  here  not  a  mental,  but  a  physical  defect,  for  if  we 
examine  the  state  of  the  eyes  in  these  instances  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  they  do  not  move  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  impressions  are  not  made  upon  corresponding 
points  in  the  retinae.  Upon  the  same  principle,  double  vision 
IS  always  produced,  when,  from  accident  or  disease,  the  eyes 
are  prevented  from  moving  in  concert,  and,  however  long  the 
irregular  motion  is  continued,  it  is  found  that  the  defect  ot 
vision  remains,  and  that  we  never  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving the  impressions  to  be  single,  until  the  physical  defect  of 
the  eye  be  remedied  *. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  tendency  which  we  observe  in  the  eyes  to 
move  in  the  same  direction ;  is  this  a  natural  propensity,  or  is  it 

1  Reid,  indeed,  affirms  that  Berkeley  directly  maintains  this  opinion ;  On 
the  Human  Mind,  p.  332 ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  found  in  his  Essay, 
although  it  may  bne  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  from  his  general 
principles. 

«  Optics,  §  137. 

'  On  the  Mind,  ch.  6.  sect  17. 

^  Essay  on  Single  Vision,  p.  9.  •  18. 

*  Cheselden,  indeed,  mentions  an  instance,  where  a  person,  in  conseqaeooe 
of  an  injury,  had  the  eyes  distorted,  and  consequently  experienced  double 
vision,  who  afterwards  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  seeing  objects  sin^ 
although  the  distortion  was  not  removed :  Anat.  p.  295,  6.  But  it  may  be 
Questioned,  whether  in  this  case  the  sight  of  the  distorted  eye  was  not  so 
far  impaired  as  that  the  patient  ceased  to  attend  to  the  impression.  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  Camper  admits  the  correctness  of  Cheselden's  obser- 
vation, and  advocates  the  hypothesis  of  Smith ;  De  Visu,  in  Haller,  Disp. 
Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  243. 
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acquired  by  habit?  Smith,  in  conformify  with  his  general 
principle,  argues  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  he  remarks, 
that  when  both  eyes  are  directed  to  the  same  object,  we  see  it 
moie  distinctly  than  when  viewed  by  one,  and,  finding  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  insensibly  acquire  the  custom  of  moving  the 
^es  together  \  The  contrary  doctrine  is  adopted  by  Reid  ^, 
and  I  conceive  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  experience ;  for  it  would 
appear  that  where  the  organ  is  sound,  and  there  is  no  mal- 
confbrmation  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  eyes  will  be  found 
to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  and 
that  this  parallelism  of  motion  is  observed  in  the  eyes  of  very 

Gong  children,  and  even  of  blind  persons,  or  of  those  who 
ve  the  sight  of  only  one  eye,  in  which  cases  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  acquired  by  any  operation  of  habit  or 
aMOciation '• 

Now  if  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  so  constituted  and  so  con* 
nected  with  the  nervous  system,  that  in  their  natural  state  they 
have  a  tendency  to  place  the  eyes  in  such  a  position  with  re- 
roect  to  each  other,  as  that  the  impressions  of  an  object  are 
formed  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinse,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  as  a  probable  inference,  that  some  farther  pur- 
pose was  to  be  obtained,  and  that  there  must  be  a  natural 
sympathy  or  connexion  between  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
retinse,  which,  without  any  mental  efibrt,  produces  only  a  sin- 
gle perception.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  anatomical 
arguments  that  have  been  adduced  against  Reid^s  doctrine  of 
corresponding  points,  I  am' disposed  to  regard  it  as  not  without 
foundation,  and  that  even  if  this  cannot  be  maintained,  that 
there  are  stronger  and  more  direct  objections  against  the  hypo- 
thesis, which  accounts  for  single  vision  upon  the  principle  of 
habit  and  association. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place  that  peculiar  state 
of  the  eyes  which  produces  squinting,  as  it  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  theory  of  single  vision.  In  the 
individuals  who  are  the  subjects  oi  this  defect,  the  eyes  do  not 
move  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  supposed  by  many  of 
the  older  physiologists,  that  it  depended  upon  a  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  retinae ;  and  that,  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  each  of  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
impressions  should  be  made  upon  different  parts  of  the  surfaces  *. 

1  Optics,  1 137.  Porterfield  also  conceives  that  it  depends  upon  habit, 
and,  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  remarks,  that  the  eye-lids  and  other  neighbour- 
ing parts  have  the  same  tendency  to  move  in  corresponding  directions,  a 
circumstance  which,  I  apprehend,  is  rather  unfavourable  to  his  opinion; 
Ed.  Med.  Ess.  v.  iii.  p.  255,  alsp  On  the  Eye,  v.  i.  p.  118,  and  v.  ii.  p.  326. 

*  On  the  Mind,  ch.  6.  sect.  10. 

*  Dr.  WoUaston  supposes  that  the  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes  is  con- 
nected with  the  partial  union  of  the  optic  nerves ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1824, 
p.  229. 

*  Delahire  supposed  that  s<]^uinting  depends  upon  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  the  two  retinse  not  being  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  theix  ceYittfiA\ 
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There  are  two  points  to  be  ascertained  befine  we  can  iorm  a 
correct  judgment  concerning  the  cause  of  squinting ;  do  the 
persons  who  squint  use  both  their  eyes  at  the  same  time  ?  and, 
if  so,  do  they  see  objects  double  ?  To  both  these  questions  it 
seems  that  we  must  answer  in  the  negatire,  as  we  find  that, 
when  they  look  attentively  at  an  object,  they  never  use  more 
than  one  eye.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  other  eye  not  being 
directed  to  the  object,  or  rather  being  drawn  aw^ay  from  it, 
appears  to  depend  upon  its  vision  being  imperfect  ^,  so  that  if 
it  were  directed  to  the  object  together  with  the  sound  eye,  it 
would  produce  a  confused  impression,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this 
defect  that  the  habit  of  turning  the  eye  aside  is  unconsciously 
acquired.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  proposed  by  Buffon, 
and  our  subsequent  observations  seem  to  justify  his  opinion  ^ 
Hence  we  perceive  that  the  idea  which  was  formerly  entertained 
respecting  the  cause  of  squinting,  as  depending  upon  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  different  parts  of  the  two  retins, 
is  without  foundation,  and  that  consequently  it  throws  no  Ught 
U]:>on  the  nature  of  single  vision. 

see  his  treatise,  Accidens  de  la  Vue»  §  10,  in  M^m.  Acad.  t.  ix«  p.  630 
et  seq. 

*  A  case  which  is  related  by  Darwin,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1778,  p.  86  eC 
seq.,  seems,  however,  to  prove  that  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this 
general  principle. 

3  M^m.  Acad,  pour  1743,  p.  231  et  seq.  Jurin  had  previously  refuted 
Delahire's  hypothesis  referred  to  above ;  Essay  attached  to  Smith's  Optics, 
§  178. .  194;  ne  ascribes  it  to  a  habit  acquired  early  in  life  of  directing  only 
one  eye  to  the  obiect.  Porterfield,  who  considers  in  detail  the  phenomena 
and  causes  of  squinting,  enumerates  six  different  circumstances,  by  which  he 
conceives  it  to  be  produced ;  one  of  these  is  that  assigned  by  Buffbn ;  Edm. 
Med.  Essays,  v.iii.  p.  237  et  seq.  Dutours  proposed  a  modification  of  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  he  supposes  that  one  of  the  retinae  is,  in  these  cases,  more  sensible 
to  light  than  the  other,  and  is  consequently  turned  away  from  the  object ; 
M^m.  Pr^ent  a  1' Acad,  t  vi.  p.  470  et  seq.  Rcid,  On  the  Mind,  sect.  16; 
Priestley,  On  Vision,  per.  6,  sect  12.  ch.  3 ;  Sir  Ev.  Home,  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1797,  p.  12 . .  8 ;  and  Sir  0.  Bell,  AnaU  v.  iv.  p.  456  et  seq.,  adopt  the  opinioo 
of  Buffbn. 
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After  the  sense  of  sight,  that  of  hearing  will  next  claim  our 
attention^  both  in  consequence  of  its  real  importance  in  the 
various  concerns  of  life,  and  of  the  elaborate  structure  of  the 
organ  by  which  it  is  exercised.  We  have  also  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  nature  of  its  specific  cause,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  ear  receives  the  impressions  of  sound,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  act  upon  it.  We  have,  however,  a  much 
less  perfect  idea  of  the  use  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ear  than 
of  the  eye,  we  have  less  command  over  the  cause  of  sound, 
when  we  attempt  to  make  experiments  upon  it,  and  we  are  also 
less  able  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tions of  hearing.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  first  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  ear,  and  shall  after- 
wards make  some  remarks  upon  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
hearing. 

Sect.  1.    Account  of  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Ear. 

Sound'  is  excited  by  the  vibration  or  oscillation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  certain  bodies,  which,  from  this  circumstance,  are 
termed  sonorous.  They  are  of  different  kinds,  and  are  found 
in  all  the  three  mechanical  states  in  which  bodies  exist,  of  solid, 
fluid,  and  aeriform.  These  vibrations  are  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted fi*om  one  body  to  another,  either  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  are  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  by  which  they  are  successively  received. 
The  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  medium  by  which  sound  is,  in 
most  cases,  conveyed  to  the  ear,  although  we  find  that  both  fluids 
and  solids  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  capable  of  trans- 
mitting it,  and  probably  even  with  greater  force  and  velocity  \  If  a 

>  For  an  account  of  the  production  of  sound,  its  transmission  from  one 
body  to  another,  and  the  various  modifications  which  it  experiences,  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  learned  and  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Young  ( 
Lect.  V.  i.  No.  81.. 4.  An  ample  list  of  references  is  contained  in  v.  ii. 
p.  264  et  seq.  The  authors  who  have  treated  on  the  "  Ear  and  Hearing,** 
9xe  enumerated  in  p.  271*  2. 

*  It  appears,  iniked,  that  in  the  ear,  the  medium  by  which  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air  are  iddmately  conveyed  to  the  auditoiy  nerve,  is  probacy 
ft  fluid ;  as  it  is  well  knowla  to  anatomists,  that  the  internal  cavities  of  tlie 
mvan,  which  wis  presume  to  be  the  seat  of  the  perceptions  e£  sound,  are 
fitted  with  a  substance  of  this  description.     Its  eiistence  setma  te  hsL'fe 
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gan  be  fired  at  sea,  and  the  ear  be,  at  the  same  time,  immersed 
in  the  water,  we  receive  two  impressions  of  sound,  the  first 
being  the  one  which  is  conveyed  by  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  this  body  being  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  air. 
In  the  same  way,  if  a  loud  sound  be  produced  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  series  of  metallic  rods,  and  the  ear  be  placed 
at  the  other  extremity,  two  sounds  will  be  heard,  the  first  of 
which  is  conveyed  along  the  metal,  and  the  second  through 
the  air. 

Sound,  like  light,  is  capable  of  being  reflected  firom  a  body 
at  a  definite  angle,  and  concentrated  into  a  focus,  although 
in  a  less  precise  manner.  Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  echoes 
are  produced,  and  that  the  vibrations  which  constitute  sound 
are  increased  by  speaking-trumpets,  domes,  whispering-gal- 
leries, &c.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  their  ope- 
ration to  convex  lenses  or  mirrors.  In  the  same  way  sounds 
are  increased  by  hearing-trumpets,  and  we  presume  that  the 
cartilaginous  folds  of  the  external  ear  have  a  similar  effect  in 
receiving  sounds,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  internal  parts 
of  the  organ. 

The  ear  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  orders  of 
parts.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  external  ear,  consisting  of 
a  cartilaginous  body  of  a  peculiar  form  which  is  attached  to  the 
integuments  of  the  head,  and  receives  the  undulations  of  sound, 
and  of  a  tube,  called  the  meatus  extemus,  which  conveys  the 
undulations  to  the  second  order  of  parts.  These  consist  of  a 
cavity  in  the  temporal  bone,  named  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of 
the  ear,  which  contains  the  minutely  organized  bodies  that 
serve  to  modify  the  vibrations  of  sound,  as  well  as  the  nervous 
expansion,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
sensation,  analogous  to  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Lastly,  we  have 
the  Eustachian  tube,  a  passage  which  extends  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tympanum  into  the  fauces  ^    The  use  of  the 

been  first  ascertained  by  Scbellhammer ;  it  was  distinctly  recognized  by 
Valsalva  and  others,  but  the  subject  was  so  much  eluddiated  by  the  le- 
searches  of  Ck)tunni,  that  his  name  is  generally  attached  to  the  recreptacles 
in  which  it  is  lodged ;  see  his  treatise  De  Aquseductibus  Auris  Humane 
intemse  Anatomica  Dissertatio ;  also  MeckeFs  dissertation  De  Labyrinthi 
Auris  Contends,  where  we  find  the  subject  amply  considered,  as  wdl  as  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear.  Breschet's  late  researches  on 
the  ear  have  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  second  fluid,  in  addition  to  the 
one  mentioned  above,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  vitrine  auditive ;  die 
former  he  names  perilymphe;  see  his  work,  Sur  I'Organe  de  I'Ouie,  the 
same  inserted  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxix.  p.  129  et  sea. 

1  The  first  complete  account  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  was  given  bj 
Duvemey,  in  the  year  1683 ;  the  work  contains  a  number  of  {dates;  see 
M^m.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  256.  .9.  In  the  following  vear  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  ear  was  published  by  Schelhammer.  Valsalva's  treatise,  De  Anre  Hu- 
mana, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  productions  of  the  ana- 
tomists of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  not  only  comprehends  a  ray  foO 
account  of  all  that  was  known  respecting  the  ear  at  the  time  of  its  pob* 
lication,  in  1704,  but  contakcA  tmxili  ^sr^nal  observationSt  and  is  aocom- 
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exienial  parts  of  the  ear  in  receiving  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
is  more  peculiarly  exemplified  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
in  whom  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  furnished  with  mus- 
cles, which  are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  by  which 
its  orifice  is  turned  towards  the  sounding  body\  By  this 
means  the  impressions  of  sound  are  received  in  their  full 
force,  while  the  elastic  nature  of  the  part  tends  to  increase 
the  vibrations,  and  to  convey  them  in  tne  most  advantageous 
manner  to  the  tympanum. 

The  tympanum  of  the  ear,  and  the  parts  connected  with  it, 
exhibit  a  minute  organization  of  various  structures,  osseous, 
membranous,  and  nervous ;  all  of  which,  we  conclude,  serve 
some  specific  purpose  in  the  modification  of  the  vibrations, 
the  reception  of  them  by  the  sensitive  part,  and  the  transmis- 

panied  with  a  number  of  engravings,  which,  although  not  executed  in  a 
style  of  great  elegance,  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  text.  Eusta- 
chius's  letter,  De  Auditus  Organis,  written  in  1562,  contains  an  account 
of  the  tube  which  bears  his  name;  Opusc  Anat.  p.  138..0.  Fallopius, 
in  his  Observ.  Anat.  p.  364.. 6,  briefly  describes  the  ear,  and  Fabridus 
more  copiouslv  in  his  treatise,  De  Aure,  Op.  p.  249  et  seq.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  following  works  as  deserving  our  attention :  Perrault,  on 
the  Organ  of  Hearing,  in  Mem.  Acad.  t.  i.  p.  158.  .161 ;  Winslow,  Anat. 
sect.  10.  art.  4.  v.  ii,  p.  312  et  seq. ;  Boerhaave,  Prselect.  §  547.  '565,  t  iv. 
p.  139 ..201  cum  notis;  Haller,  El.  Phvs.  lib.  xv.  in  the  three  sections  oif 
which  are  considered  the  structure  of  the  organ,  the  theory  of  sound,  and 
the  sense  of  hearii^ ;  Cassebohm's  Five  Treatises,  accompanied  with  nu- 
merous figures;  ]£irtin*s  Description  of  the  Ear,  in  his  Philos.  Brit. 
▼.  ii.  p.  2 19.. 4;  Sabatier,  on  the  Internal  Ear,  in  his  Anatomie,  t.  ii. 
p.  127.  •  148;  Eioyer,  on  the  same,  in  his  Anatomie,  t.  iv.  p.  136.. 
169;  Scarpa,  Disquisitiones  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu;  Monro,  sec.  in  his 
Three  Treatises ;  Bichat,  Anat.  Des.  De  T  Oreille  etde  ses  Dependances,  t.  ii. 
p. 472  et  seq. ;  Caldani,  Icon.  Anat.  pi.  96.. 0,  several  of  tnese  are  orid- 
mil ;  Saunders,  on  the  Ear,  the  three  first  chapters,  with  the  plates ;  BeU's 
Anat.  T.  iii.  part  2.  book  2.  ch.  iv.  p.  399  et  seq. ;  Young's  Lect.  pi.  25, 
%.  349.  .351 ;  Esser,  on  the  functions  of  the  dinerent  parts  of  the  audi- 
toiy  organs,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxvi.  p.  1  et  seq. ;  the  researches  of 
Breschet  referred  to  above;  Cloquet,  Anat  p.  362.. 379,  pi.  128..  131; 
Boget*s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  v.  ii.  p.  420  et  seq.;  and  the  elaborate 
plates  of  Soemmering,  Icones  Ore.  Aud.  Hum.;  the  same  inserted  in 
Cloquet's  Man.  pi.  144.. 8.  For  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  organ, 
see  Cuvier,  Le^.  d'Anat.  Comp.  No.  13,  t.  ii.  p.  446  et  seq.;  and  Pohl, 
Expositio  Anat.  Org.  Aud.  per  Classes  Anim. 

1  In  man  the  auricle  is  seldom  moveable;  it  has,  however,  its  appro- 
priate muscles,  and  there  are  certain  individuals  who  possess  a  degree  of 
voluntary  power  over  it;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xv.  1.  4.  It  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  those  parts,  in  which  an  organ,  that  is  eminently  useful  in 
some  tribes  of  animals,  in  others  is  of  little  importance,  and  is  therefore 
imp^ectly  developed.  We  are  informed,  however,  by  Soemmering,  in  his 
essay,  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  European  and  the  Negro, 
that  '*  savages  can  move  their  ears  at  pleasure,  and  possess  the  sense  ot 
hearing  in  great  perfection."  Appendix  to  White,  on  the  Gradation  in 
Man,  p.  ciwii.  True  external  ears  are  only  found  among  the  mammi- 
ferous  quadrupeds,  and  in  some  of  these  they  are  wanting.  For  figures 
of  this  part,  see  Cowper,  Anat.  Corp.  Hum.  tab.  12.  fig.  1 ;  Albinus, 
Acad*  Annot.  lib.  6.  tab.  4,  and  his  work  on  the  Muscles,  tab«  H-  fig. 
8,  4,  5 ;  Scemmering's  Icones,  tab.  1. 
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aion  of  diem,  by  means  of  the  audiioiy  nerve,  to  the  86080- 
rium  commune.  The  small  bones  or  ossicles  of  the  ear  are 
of  a  very  peculiar  form  and  elaborate  structure.  There  are 
also  many  singularly-shaped  canals,  excavated  in  the  temporal 
bone,  which  communicate  with  the  ear ;  but  of  the  specific  use 
of  these  parts  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  certainly  known '. 
These  canals  are  lined  with  membranes,  and  there  is  a  mem- 
brane of  considerable  size,  called  the  membrana  tympani, 
which  is  stretched  across  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  so  as  entirely 
to  separate  the  meatus  extemus  from  the  internal  parts  of  the 
organ.  It  is  upon  this  membrane  that  the  chain  of  ossicles  is 
disposed,  being  attached  one  to  the  other,  and  connected  with 
the  orifices  of  the  canals,  so  as  to  render  it  probable,  that 
the  vibrations  of  sound  are  first  received  upon  the  membrana 
tympani,  are  communicated  by  this  part  to  the  ossicles,  and  by 
them  to  the  bony  canals*.    The  auditoiy  nerve,  which  receives 

1  Blumenbaoh  differs  from  most  of  the  modem  anatomists  in  supposing 
that  the  number  of  ossicles  is  three  only,  the  small  lenticular  bone  beii^ 
generally  absent ;  Inst.  Phys.  §  248^  p.  143.  We  have  a  view  of  the  mi- 
nute muscles  belonging  to  the  ossicles  in  Albinus's  great  work*  tab.  11, 
flg.  3,  4,  5.  Magendie  has  pointed  out  some  circumstances  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  muscles,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  pvevioiislj 
noticed ;  Joum.  Physiol,  t.  i.  p.  341  et  seq.  Mr.  Chevalier  has  lately  pub- 
lished some  minute  observations  on  the  ligaments  of  the  ossicles ;  Med. 
Chir.  Tr.  v.  xiii.  p.  61  et  seq.  He  states  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  whidi 
the  loss  of  these  bones  did  not  destroy  the  sense  of  hearinr,  p.  68,  note. 
We  have  a  series  of  curious  experiments  by  Flourens,  wnkh  consisted 
in  dividing  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ears  of  birds.*  It  appeared  that, 
according  to  the  particular  canal  which  was  divided,  or  the  direction  in 
which  the  section  was  performed,   whether  vertical  or  horizontal,   thtA 

r'ck  and  violent  motions  of  the  head  took  place,  up  or  down,  or  fron 
right  or  the  left,  or  the  contrary ;  Exp^r.  sur  le  Syst.  Nerveux,  p.  4i 
et  seq. ;  also  in  M^.  Acad.  Sc.  t.  ix.  p.  45^  et  seq.  et  p.  467  et  seq.,  and 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xiii.  p.  113  et  seq.  Breschet's  observations  on  Oie  va- 
rious cavities  of  the  ear  are  contained  in  the  6th  chapter  of  his  **  Etudes  ;* 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t.  xxix.  p.  315  et  scqL  In  connexion  with  this  snbjecs  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  hypothesis  of  St.  Hilaire,  that  the  bony 
or  scaly  appendages  to  the  branchiae  of  fish,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
mechanism  of  respiration  in  these  animals,  are  analogous  to  the  four  ossi- 
cles of  the  ear  in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  These  appendages^ 
which  were  formerly  known  by  the  general  name  of  opercula,  have  receii^ 
from  Cuvier  the  distinctive  appellations  of  opercule,  pre-opercule,  inter- 
opercule,  and  sub-opercule,  names  derived  from  their  respective  positioiis. 
The  hypothesis  is  detailed  in  the  5th  memoir  of  his  *'  Philosopnie  Ana- 
tomique,"  and  forms  a  part  of  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  analogies, 
the  fundamental  position  of  which  is  that  the  organization  of  all  vertebiaCed 
animals  may  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  ^e,  and  that  every  part  which  is 
found  in  each  class  has  an  analogous  part  in  the  other  classes.  The  author 
brings  forward  various  proofs  of  his  position,  but  I  conceive  that  it  stifl  re- 
mains doubtful  how  far  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  applicable  in  all  cases.  I  wtj 
refer  on  this  subject  to  Blainville*s  valuable  work,  **  De  1' Organisation  des 
Animaux ;"  p.  553. 

'  Scarpa,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  ear,  has  described  a  membrane  attached  to  the  orifice  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda,  \a  w\^cVvVv&  has  ^ven  the  name  oftyaBpaaMun 
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the  vibrations  of  the  osdcles  and  canals,  and  which  consti- 
tutes, the  immediate  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  expanded 
npon  the  surface  of  these  canals,  or  on  the  parts  immediately 
contiguous  to  them. 

We  are  so  far  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  sound,  and  with 
the  physical  properties  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  ear,  as  to 
enable  us  to  assign  their  general  use,  but  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  warranted  in  carrying  our  explanation  beyond  this  point. 
The  use  of  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  made  a  particular 
object  of  inquiry;  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  organ,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  other  parts,  as  well  as  its  size  and  struc- 
ture, seeming  to  mark  it  out  as  sendng  some  peculiarly  im- 
portant purpose  in  the  action  of  the  organ.  Sir  E.  Home  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  membrana  tympani  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  was  able  to  detect  a  muscular  structure  in  it,  by 
which  it  would  possess  the  faculty  of  contracting  or  relaxing, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  its  organi- 
zation he  was  led  to  conjecture,  that  it  might  be  the  part  of  the 
ear  which  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  musical  sounds'. 
But  this  hypothesis  was  overthrown  by  a  case  which  occurred 
to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which  a  patient,  who  had  the  membrane  of 
one  ear  entirely  destroyed,  and  of  the  other  considerably  in- 
jured, still  retained  his  power  of  perceiving  musical  sounds  un- 
impaired ^    There  are,  indeed,  certain  facts  in  comparative  ana- 

riuin :  this  he  conceives  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  the  functions  of 
the  organ,  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  membrana  tympani  is  de- 
stroyed or  injured;  Dc  Struct.  Fenest,  Rotund.  &c.  cap.  1,  2.  in  Roemer, 
Dilectus,  v.  1,  p.  1  et  seq.  In  connexion  with  the  ossicles  we  may  men- 
tion the  otocontes  of  Breschet,  to  which  I  have  already  referred ;  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  these  bodies  shows  them  to  be  compounded  of  animal  matter 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  their  use  is  supposed  to  be  to  check  the  sono- 
rous vibrations,  analogous  to  the  dampers  of  the  piano;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
t.  zxix.  p.  144  et  362.  In  the  same  work,  t«  v.  (new  ser.)  pi.  2,  fig.  11,  we 
have  a  representation  of  these  peculiar  bodies  from  the  ear  of  the  Chouette, 
Striz  flammea. 

'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  1  et  seq.  This  paper  contains  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  several  parts  of  the  ear,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  con- 
tract or  relax  the  membrana  tympani.  The  conclusion  which  the  author 
deduces  is,  that  "  the  difference  between  a  musical  ear  and  one  which  is  too 
imperfect  to  distinguish  the  different  notes  in  music,  would  appear  to  arise 
entirely  from  the  greater  or  less  nicety  with  which  the  muscle  of  the  malleus 
renders  the  membrane  capable  of  being  truly  adjusted  ;*'  p.  12.  He  had 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  membrana  tympani  of  the  ele- 
phant in  a  more  perfect  state,  from  which  he  confirmed  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  former  observations  on  its  muscularity,  at  the  same  time  that  he  showed 
that  the  dispositions  of  its  fibres  differed  from  that  of  the  human  organ  ; 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1823,  p.  23,  et  seq.  pi.  3.. 5.  From  the  remarks  in  this 
paper,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  author  still  maintains  his  former  opinion 
respecting  the  specific  use  of  the  part.  Sir  E.  Home  found  also  that  the 
membrana  tympani  of  the  whale  is  muscular,  but  that  the  fibres  are  not  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  elephant;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1812,  p.  83 
etseq. 

*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  151  et  seq.  and  for  1801,  p.  435  et  se(\.     CK<^. 
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tomy,  which  woold  lead  ns  to  suppose,  that  some  of  the  bonj 
canals  are  the  immediate  organs  for  receiring  the  impiesriion 
of  musical  sounds,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  part 
specificallj  adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  Uiat  we  have  little  more  than  mere  conjecture  to  gmde 
us  in  our  attempts  to  investigate  the  uses  of  the  different  parts 
that  are  connected  with  the  tympanum  ^ 

There  are  many  pathological  facts  which  prove  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  essential  to  the  perfect 
function  of  the  car.  When,  from  any  cause,  this  passage 
becomes  closed  or  obstructed,  the  hearing  is  very  materially 
impaired,  while  it  is  restored  by  removing  the  obstruction. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  mode  it  acts, 

selden  was  aware  that  the  int^ity  of  this  memhrane  was  not  necesaaiy  for 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  Anat.  p.  305,  6,  See  aho 
HaDer,  El.  Phys.  xv.  3.  2. 

1  Speaking  of  the  ossicles  and  the  other  minute  parts  of  the  internal  ear, 
Magendie  remarks,  '*....  on  ignore  absoluroent  la  part  que  prend  a  TaadU 
tion  chacune  des  parties  de  I'oreiUe  interne ;"  El^m.  PhysioL  t.  i.  p.  ISL 
Wc  have  a  paper  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,  on  the  Ears  of  Birds,  compared  with 
those  of  the  mammalia ;  the  circumstances  the  most  worthy  of  notice  Mt, 
that  the  cochlea  and  three  of  the  ossicles  are  wanting,  from  which  we  maj 
infer,  that  these  parts  are  not  necessary  for  the  distinct  perception  of  soima; 
Mem.  Acad,  pour  1778,  p.  381  etseq.  See  also  Cuvier,  Le^.  d'Anat.  Oom. 
t.  ii.  p.  505,  and  Scarpa's  work  referred  to  above,  cap.  5.  $  10,  p.  80, 1.  ife 
conceives  that  the  mechanism  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear  in  birds,  indi- 
cates the  tympanum  secundarium  to  be  essential  to  the  most  perfect  state 
of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  §  29,  0.  p.  96.  .8.  Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  in  binb 
'*  the  ossicula  auditus  are  supplied  by  a  single  bone,  analogous  to  the  stapes, 
and  some  cartilaginous  processes  representing  the  rudiments  of  a  nmiB 
and  a  stapes;"  Cyclop,  ot  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  308.  Dr.  Youne  remarks,  **  the  ok 
of  the  semi-circular  canals  has  never  been  satisfactonly  explained :  they 
seem,  however,  to  be  vei;y  capable  of  assisting  in  the  estimation  of  the  acate- 
ness  or  pitch  of  a  sound,  by  receiving  its  impression  at  their  opposite  ends, 
and  occasioning  a  recurrence  of  similar  effects  at  different  pouus  of  their 
length,  accordi^  to  the  different  character  of  the  sound ;  while  the  greater 
or  less  pressure  of  the  stapes  must  serve  to  moderate  the  tension  of  the 
fluid  witnin  the  vestibule,  which  serves  to  convey  the  impression.  The 
cociilca  seems  to  be  pretty  evidently  a  micrometer  of  sound ;"  Med.  Lk. 
p.  98 ;  Lect  v.  i.  p.  387,  8.  On  the  use  of  the  cochlea  we  have  a  treatiie 
in  two  parts  by  Brendel,  in  Haller,  Disput.  Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  399  et  seq.  mi 
p.  405  et  seq.,  entitled  De  Auditu  in  Apice  Cochlise.  Sir  A.  Cariisle  has 
published  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  structure  and  use  of  the  stupes ;  PluL 
Trans,  for  1805,  p.  198  et  seq.  His  conclusion  is,  that  "  it  b^tesigDcd  to 
press  on  the  fluid  contained  in  the  labyrinth  by  that  action,  which  it  reoeini 
from  the  stapedeus  muscle,  and  the  hin^-like  connexion  of  the  stn^^ 
side  of  its  basis  with  the  fenestra  vestibuh ;  the  ulfimati*  eflfect  of  which  ii 
an  increase  of  the  tension  of  the  membrane  crossing  the  fenestra  oocUIk.;^ 

E.  206.  Savart  supposes  that  the  use  of  the  ossicles  is  to  convey  the  tj- 
rations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  labyrinth;  liiaj^die*8  Jouni.  t.if» 
p.  183  et  seq.  The  investigations  of  the  comparative  anatooiists  show  m, 
that  as  we  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes  of  animnlff^  ilie  aevi- 
circular  canals  are  among  the  parts  that  are  the  first  developed^  and  which 
are  the  most  constant  in  their  form  and  organization ;  hence  we  must  r^^ 
them  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  fiiculty  of  hearing  nVKi^^  ij^e 
are»  in  a  great  meaauxe,  \|gciOT«at  of  their  use. 
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J>ut  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  proper  vibration  of  the  mem- 
braiia  tvmpani  is,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the  state  of  tlie 
air  in  tne  tube,  as  it  is  obsen^ed,  in  examining  the  ears  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animals,  that  the  membrane  and  the  tube  are  al- 
ways found  together,  or  that  one  of  them  never  exists  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  o^er. 

The  ear  is  provided  with  an  elaborate  stnicture  of  muscles, 
some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  external  part,  and 
although  seldom  capable  of  being  used  in  the  human  species, 
are  constantly  employed  by  some  of  the  inferior  animals. 
Besides  the  muscular  fibres  which  arc  disposed  over  the 
membrana  tympani,  there  are  delicate  muscles  attached  to 
the  ossicles,  which  seem  intended  for  the  motion  of  these 
bodies ;  we  are,  however,  unable  to  explain  the  purpose 
which  is  served  by  tlieir  motions,  or  the  eti'ect  which  ihescj 
motions  will  have  upon  the  sense  of  hearing*. 

Tliere  are  two  sets  of  ner\'es  appropriated  to  the  ear,  one  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  receiving  the  impression  of  sound, 
and  the  other  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  nervous  influence. 
The  first  of  these  is  termed  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  the  cerebral  nerves;  its  ultimate  filameuts  are  dispersed  over 
the  internal  parts  of  the  organ,  and  more  especially  through  ihe 
bony  canals  which  communicate  with  the  tympanum,  consti- 
tuting, as  we  may  presume,  the  immediate  scat  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  analogous  to  the  retina  of  the  eye*.  The  general 
nerves  of  the  ear  are  derived  from  the  fifth  pair ;  they  are  prin- 
cipally dispersed  over  the  muscular  parts,  and  give  the  (;ar  the 
vital  properties  which  preser\'e  it  in  a  due  state  for  executing  its 
various  functions'. 

'  Magendie  has  given  an  account  of  the  muscular  and  other  organs  which 
relax  the  membrana  tympani  in  man ;  he  finds  tliem  to  difTiT  from  those  of 
the  other  mammalia,  even  the  simisc ;  Joum.  t.  i.  p.  341  ct  se(]. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  nerve  I  may  refer  to  MrckeFs  (Pli.  Fr.) 
Dissertatio  de  Labyrinthi  Auris  Contentis,  §  22.. 4.  p.  t37.  .42;  to  Scarpa's 
Anat.  I^quis.  de  Auditu  et  Olfactu,  tab.  8.  fig.  2.  for  the  distribution  of  the 
aoousdc  nerve  through  the  cochlea ;  to  Soommering's  Icones  Organi  Auditus 
Hiimani;  to  his  treatise,  De  Basi  Encephali,  §  76..0;  and  to  Hell's  Anat. 
T.  iii.  p.  437.  .9.  Mr.  Mayo  informs  us  that  some  of  the  fibrils  of  the  auditory 
nerves  unite  with  each  other,  like  those  of  the  optic  nerves,  thus  establishing 
an  anatomical  as  well  as  a  physiological  relation  between  these  parts.  Hunter 
remarks,  concerning  tlie  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  cars  of  fishes ;  **  the 
-Berret  of  the  ear  pass  outwards  from  the  brain,  and  appear  to  terminate  at 
once  on  the  external  surface  of  the  enlarged  part  of  the  semi-circular  tub(*s 
described  above.  They  do  not  appear  to  pass  through  these  tul>es  so  as  to 
get  on  the  inside,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  quadrupeds ;  I  should 
tberefbre  very  much  suspect,  that  the  lining  of  the  tubes  in  quadrupeds  is 
not  nerve,  but  a  kind  of  internal  periosteum.*'  Phil.  Trans,  for  1782,  p.  383. 
and  Anim.  CEcon.  p.  84.  Hunter's  idea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
finned. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  complicated  ramifications  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  in  this  place.  I  shall  only  remark  concerning  it,  that 
whereas  the  specific  sensibilities  of  the  oigans  of  sense  are  generally  con- 
nected  with  a  specific  nerve,  the  fifth  pair  gives  them  their  general  scivs>\Vt\\\V^  ^ 
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Sect.  2.     Acquired  Perceptions  of  the  Ear. 

The  acquired  perceptions  of  the  ear  are  less  numerous  and 
less  distinct  than  those  of  the  eye.  This  is  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vibrations  which  constitute  sound  being  less 
completely  under  our  control,  and  partly  irom  their  physical 
eflTects  being  less  understood  than  those  of  light  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  sufHcient  cause  to  believe,  that  bHnd  persont 
judge  of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  position  of  objects  eii> 
tircly  by  experience  and  association,  and  it  is  often  very  re- 
markable to  observe  what  precision  they  acquire  in  this  zespect» 
without  any  assistance  from  the  sight,  the  sense  whichy  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  almost  exclusively  employ  on  such 
occasions  ^ 

With  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  audible  ideas  of  distance^ 
they  arc  gained  by  comparing  the  strength  of  the  impression 
with  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  space  which  exists  between 
the  ear  and  the  sounding  body.  The  audible  ideas  of  magnitude 
are  principally  concerned  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sise 
of  apartments,  which  blind  persons  are  often  able  to  estimate 
with  considerable  correctness'.  This  knowledge  they  acquire 
by  attending  to  the  force  of  the  reverberation  which  is  produced 
from  the  walls,  and  it  depends  upon  their  comparing  tiie  effect 
thus  produced  upon  the  ear  in  the  case  under  consideiaticm, 
with  their  previous  experience  in  similar  circumstances. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  sounding  bodies  from  the  direction  in  which  the 
vibrations  enter  the  ear.  But  it  was  correctly  remarked  by 
Mr.  Gough,  that  from  tlie  formation  both  of  the  external  ear 
and  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  before  tlie  undulations  of  the  air 
can  arrive  at  the  tympanum,  they  must  suffer  many  successive 

and  serves  to  connect  them  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  We  have 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  nerve  in  Meckel's  treatise, 
**  De  Quinco  Pare  Nervorum  Cerebri;"  its  origin  is  minutclv  described  bj 
Wrisberg,  in  his  **  Observationes  Anatomicie  de  Quinto  Pare  Nervonnn 
Encephali."  But  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  every  thing  that  respects 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the  basis  of  the  brain  and  the  connesion  of 
its  parts,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consult  the  learned  work  of  Soemmering 
*'  De  Basi  Encepliali,  **  with  its  engravings  and  numerous  refisrences. 

>  Magendie  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  boy,  who,  after  havins 
been  completely  deaf  until  the  age  of  nine,  by  means  of  an  operation,  acqajred 
the  perfect  use  of  the  ears.  Among  the  most  remarkable  circumstaiKesoT 
the  case,  we  may  notice  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  obtaining  a  knowk^e 
of  the  position  of  sounding  bodies,  and  still  more  of  imitating  aiticolirte 
sounds ;  it  was  only  after  many  unsuccessful  trials  that  he  coidd  accomplish 
this  object,  and  even  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  his  powers  in  this  re- 
spect were  very  limited ;  Journ.  t.  v.  p.  223  et  seq.  See  the  art.  "  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  in  Brewster's  Encyc. 

^  A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Darwin  as  havii^ 
occurred  in  the  person  of  Fielding;  Zoon.  v.  il.  p.  487.  See  the  ait. 
••  Blind,"  in  Brewster's  Encyc,  by  Prof.  Scott,  for  further  infonnation  tn 
this  subject;  a\so  aw  essa\  b^  Venturi,  on  the  knowlec^  of  distance Vhirh 
we  obtain  from  tW  eat ;  \\a«M..TA\rsc.\.*\C\.'^.a^  ^t  se<\. 
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refleclionsy  which  would  entirely  alter  their  original  direction. 
He  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  effect  by  supposing  that  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear^  are  sensible 
to  the  vibrations  of  sound,  and  that  we  form  our  judgment  from 
the  portion  of  the  head  which  immediately  receives  these  vibra- 
tions, or  which  feels  them  the  most  powerfully,  and  still  more, 
by  comparing  tlie  effect  produced  upon  the  two  sides  of  the 
head,  or  upon  the  parts  surrounding  the  two  ears^  Upon  this 
principle  we  may  explain  the  well  known  fact,  that  those  per* 
sons  who  have  lost  the  use  of  one  of  the  ears,  are  less  able  to 
judge  correctly  of  the  position  of  sounding  bodies,  analogous  to 
what  we  observe  in  those  who  have  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
eyes. 

Audible  impressions  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  produce 
the  mere  perception  of  sound,  and  those  which  give  rise  to  what 
are  termed  musical  tones.  This  difference  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend upon  the  vibrations  in  the  latter  case  bearing  a  regular 
relation  to  each  other,  while  simple  sounds  possess  no  regu- 
larity of  this  kind.  When  a  body  is  uniform  in  its  texture  and 
its  figure,  the  vibrations  of  its  different  parts  will  be  isochronous, 
so  that  they  will  all  coincide  and  leave  distinct  intervals  between 
them,  thus  constituting  musical  tones ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  body  is  not  uniform,  the  oscillations  will  be  pro^Yor- 
tionally  irregular,  and  we  shall  have  mere  sound  produced,  com- 
posed of  an  assemblage  of  vibrations  bearing  no  relation  to  each 
other. 

All  kinds  of  elastic  bodies,  when  of  the  proper  form,  are 
capable  of  producing  musical  tones.  What  wo  commonly  em- 
ploy for  this  purpose  are  metallic  wires  and  membranes  of  vari- 
ous forms,  constituting  the  basis  of  stringed  instruments,  and 
air  confined  in  tubes,  producing  wind  instruments.  Sounds, 
both  simple  and  musical,  differ  from  each  other  as  they  are 
strong  or  weak ;  but  musical  sounds  have,  besides  this,  a  spe- 
cific difference,  independent  of  their  strength,  by  which  they 
become  what  is  styled  acute  or  grave,  high  or  low  ;  a  difference 
which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations, 
those  which  are  the  most  rapid  giving  rise  to  the  acute  or  high 
tones'. 

The  mental  emotions  which  are  associated  with  certain  mu- 
sical tones  are  very  powerful,  and  often  evidently  depend  upon 
education,  habit,  or  some  accidental  circumstance;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  combinations  of  sound  are  naturally 
grateful  to  the  ear,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  harsh  and 
unpleasant    The  combinations  which  are  the  most  agreeable 

1  Manchester  Mem.  v.  v.  p.  622  et  seq. 

*  See  the  art.  '*  Acoustics*"  in  Brewster's  Encyc.  by  Campbell,  for  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  musical  tones,  and  the  difference  between  fltringcd 
and  wind  instruments.  See  also  the  elaborate  and  learned  memoir  on  the 
hanmn  voice,  and  its  relation  to  musical  instruments  by  Savart,  in  Mogendie's 
Joum.  t.  ▼.  p.  369  et  seq. 
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are  those  in  which  the  number  of  vibrttions  that  occnr  hi  • 
giren  time  bear  a  certain  geometrical  relation  to  each  other. 
These  combinations  of  tones  give  rise  to  what  wc  term  harmony^ 
while  the  succession  of  tones  constitutes  tune.  The  science  of 
harmony,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  relation  which  musical 
tones  bear  to  each  other,  forms  a  very  important  department  of 
mechanical  philosophy,  while  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  Af- 
ferent tones  to  each  other  constitutes  one  of  the  most  refined 
and  elegant  of  the  polite  arts.  Both  of  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  ultimately  depending  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
capacity  in  the  ear,  or  in  the  part  of  the  sensorium  connected 
with  it,  for  perceiving  the  relation  between  musical  tones.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  faculty  from  the  mere  sensibility  to 
sound.  Perhaps,  in  some  degree  at  least,  it  may  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  intellectual  than  as  a  physical  quality,  depending 
more  upon  certain  combinations  of  ideas,  than  upon  any  me- 
chanical state  of  the  organ.  We  frequently  observe  persons, 
whose  power  of  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  who  are  yet  totally 
devoid  of  what  is  termed  a  musical  ear ;  while,  on  the  contraiy, 
deaf  persons  often  possess  the  most  delicate  perception  of  mu- 
sical tones. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  on  what  this  faculty  depends,  or  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  a  musical  ear.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  perception  of  musical  sounds  may  depend  upon  the 
vibrations  of  some  particular  parts  connected  with  the  tympa- 
num, as  for  example,  upon  the  cochlea,  or  some  of  the  bony 
canals,  because  we  find  uiat  these  parts  are  the  most  elaborately 
formed  in  certain  animals,  which  have  been  thought  to  possess 
a  delicate  perception  of  musical  tones,  whereas  in  animals  that 
have  acute  perceptions  of  sound  generally,  but  no  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  difierent  tones,  although  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is  capacious,  these  parts  appear  to  be  less  developed.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  facts  are  sufficiently  ascertained  to 
support  the  hjrpothesis,  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  com- 
parative state  of  the  ears  in  different  individuals  of  4be  .same 
species,  which  can  assist  us  in  the  inquiry  '. 

'  Dr.  Wollaston  has  made  us  acquainted  with  a  series  of  curious  hcts 
respecting  a  peculiarity  in  certain  ears,  which  seem  to  have  no  defect  in  their 
general  capacity  of  receiving  sound,  or  in  the  perception  of  musical  sounds 
in  particular,  which  yet  are  insensible  to  veiy  acute  sounds.  This  insensi- 
bility commences  when  the  vibrations  have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
rapidity,  beyond  which  all  sounds  are  inaudible  to  the  ears  so  constituted. 
Thus  we  are  informed  that  certain  individuals  are  incapable  of  hearing  the 
chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  others  the  cry  of  the  bat,  and  one  case  is  mentioned 
where  the  note  of  the  sparrow  was  not  heard ;  PhiL  Trans,  for  1820,  p.  30$ 
ct  seq.  With  respect  to  the  limit  to  the  perception  of  these  acute  soumb, 
the  author  remarks:  *'The  chirping  of  the  sparrow  will  vaiy  somewhat  in 
its  pitch,  but  seems  to  be  about  four  octaves  above  E  in  the  middle  of  the 
piano  rforte.  The  note  of  the  bat  may  be  stated  at  a  full  octave  higher  than 
the  sparrow,  and  I  believe  that  some  insects  may  reach  as  fiir  as  one  octave 
more  ;  for  these  axe  sounds  decidedly  higher  than  that  of  a  small  pipe  one- 
fourth  of  ^  inch  \i\\et\^\v,  ^\C\Ocv  casiXioxV^iar  (torn  six  octaves  above  the 
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mylmowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  sound  is  derived  wiiolly 
yDWig  iTien£  who  were  present,  and  heard  a  chirping,  when  I  was  not  aware 
of  any  sound.  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  ciy  of  some  species  of  gryllus, 
and  1  imagiDe  it  to  differ  from  the  gryllus  campestris,  because  I  have  often 
hMurdthe  cry  of  that  insect  perfectly."  p.  312.  On  this  subject,  I  may  again 
refer  to  Savart's  valuable  memoir,  m  the  5th  vol  of  Magencue's  Journal. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


OF   TOUCH,  TASTE,  AND   SMELL. 

The  senses  of  sight  and  liearing  bear  a  considerable  analog}* 
to  each  other,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  receive 
the  impressions  of  their  exciting  causes.  The  agents  which 
afiect  the  retina  and  the  expansion  of  the  portio  mollis,  are  of 
a  totally  different  nature  from  the  primary  causes  of  the  im- 
pressions, and  are  connected  with  them  solely  by  means  of  ex- 
perience and  association.  But  in  the  other  external  senses, 
those  of  touch,  taste  and  smell,  the  immediate  exciting  cause 
is  either  the  body  itself,  or  a  certain  portion  of  it  which  is  di- 
rectly applied  to  the  sensitive  organ.  In  gaining  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  form,  taste,  and  odour  of  bodies,  although  we  are 
assisted  by  comparing  the  different  classes  of  perceptions  with 
each  other,  yet,  if  the  organ  be  in  a  sound  state,  we  are  not 
liable  to  the  same  kind  of  errors  as  in  those  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. We  accordingly  find,  that  one  great  use  of  touch  is  to 
correct  the  impressions  that  we  derive  from  the  other  senses, 
and  that  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  apply  the  organ  of 
touch  to  a  body  under  examination,  it  is  had  recourse  to,  as  the 
mode  which  enables  us  to  acquire  the  most  satisfactory  informa- 
tion respecting  it  *. 

Sect.  1.     Of  Touch. 

In  popular  language,  the  sense  of  touch  is  supposed  to  re- 
ceive every  impression  which  is  not  derived  from  the  other  four 
senses,  sight,  hearing,  smell,  or  taste;  an  inaccuracy  which 
probably  arose  from  tlie  term  feeling  being  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  touch.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  word 
touch  should  be  applied  to  the  sense  of  resistance  alone,  a  sen- 
sation which  is  sufficiently  specific,  and  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  all  other  sensations  ^. 

The  sense  of  touch,  even  when  restricted  to  the  idea  of  re- 
sistance,  is  very  much  more  extended  in  its  seat  than  any  of  the 
other  senses.  Every  portion  of  the  external  surface,  and  per- 
haps even  of  the  internal  surfaces,  appears  to  be  capable  of 

'  Blumenbach,  Instit.  Physiol.  §  230,  p.  133. 

^  Haller  notices  the  distinction,  but  only  in  a  general  way ;  El.  Phys.  xiL 
].  1,  2.  Blumenbach,  however,  is  disposed  to  employ  the  word  id  its  more 
extended  sense;  Inst.  Physiol.  §227.. 9,  p.  133.  Magendie*8  dtsdnctioii 
of  '*  tact "  and  **  toucher,"  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  one  that 
1  have  proposed  •  EU  ^Vi>f%»  l,  V.  v-  ^^« 
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receiving  the  impression  of  resistance;  yet  there  are  certain 
pfiirts  which  possess  a  peculiar  degree  of  delicacy  in  this  respect. 
In  man  this  is  the  case  with  the  points  of  the  lingers,  while  in 
some  of  the  inferior  animals  the  sensibility  to  touch  appears  to 
reside  principally  in  the  lips  and  the  tongue.  The  greater  sen- 
sibility of  these  parts  is  to  bo  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  delicacy  of  their  cutis,  to  the  quantity  of  blood  distributed 
over  their  surface,  and  to  their  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
Denies ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  depends  in  part  upon  the 
effect  of  habit,  because  we  find,  that  certain  individuals,  who 
are  v^ithout  hands,  have  acquired  a  nearly  equal  degree  of 
sensibility  in  the  toes,  or  some  other  parts  of  the  body  '. 

It  is  frequently  asserted,  that  the  touch  is  the  most  certain  of 
all  the  senses,  and  the  one  which  corrects  the  errors  into  wliich 
we  are  led  by  the  others,  especially  by  the  sight  and  the  hear- 
ing', lliis  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  for  the  organ  of  touch, 
when  it  acts,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  body  producing 
the  impression,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  eyes  and  the  ears, 
we  only  receive  the  impression  of  something  that  is  emitted 
from  the  body,  or  of  some  medium  that  has  been  affected  by  it. 
Yet,  if  the  perceptions  gained  by  the  sense  of  touch  arc  little 

'  Blumenbach,  §  231,  2.  p.  134.  See  Malpighi,  in  Manget,  Bibl.  Aiiat. 
t.  i.  p.  26  et  seq.  Grew  supposes  that  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar  organi- 
sation in  the  lines  with  which  the  fingers  and  hands  are  mariied,  which  was 
connected  with  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  these  parts }  but  the  observation 
has  not  been  confirmed ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1684,  v.  xiv.  No.  159.  p.  566,  7* 
fig.  1.  On  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  en- 
dowed with  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  see  Riet,  De  Organo  Tactus,  in 
Haller,  Disput.  Anat.  t  iv.  p.  1  et  seq. ;  Ruysch,  Theat.  Anat.  3.  tab.  4.  fig. 
1.  and  7.  tab.  2.  fig.  5,  and  Cowper,  Anat.  Corp.  Hum.  tab.  4.  fig.  I .  .5,  for 
the  nervous  papillae  of  the  lips,  aher  removing  the  epidermis ;  Albinus,  Anat. 
Acad.  lib.  i.  tab.  1.  fig.  1 . .  1 1,  for  the  integuments,  and  lib.  3.  tab.  4,  for  the 
papillas  of  the  glans  penis  and  mamma ;  and  Caldani,  Icones  Anatom.  tab.  90. 
We  have  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  by  Prof.  Weber,  of  Leipsig,  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  by  which  is  meant  its  power  of  receiving  and  con- 
veying to  the  mind  accurate  perceptions  of  the  mechanical  impressions  made 
upon  it.  As  might  be  expected,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  tiie  ends  of  the 
fingers  possess  this  power  in  the  highest  degree,  and  comparing  these  with 
the  skin  of  the  muscular  parts,  the  proportion  was  found  to  be  not  less  than 
80  to  1.  It  appears  that  this  sensibifaty  of  touch  bears  no  relation  to  the 
capacity  for  feeling  pain,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  general  principle  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  except  some  peculiarity  in  the  nerves  of  the  part, 
depending  probably  both  on  the  quantity  of  nervous  matter,  and  on  the 
mode  of  its  distribution ;  Ed.  Med.  Joum.  v.  xl.  p.  83  et  seq.  There  is  no 
sense,  the  organs  of  which  appear  to  be  so  varied  in  the  different  classes 
of  animals  as  that  of  the  touch.  In  man  it  is  principally  seated  in  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  in  many  of  the  mammalia  it  appears  to  reside  in  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  in  some  of  the  carnivore  it  is  supposed  to  be  seated,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  whiskers ;  in  fish,  in  the  pecuhar  filamentous  append- 
ages which  are  attached  to  the  mouth,  while  in  many  of  the  insect  tribes 
the  antennas  would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  organ.  Dr.  Graves  has  given 
US'  a  valuable  analysis  of  Weber's  experiments  in  Jameson  s  Journal,  v.  21. 
p.  67  et  seq. 

*  This  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  Bufibn,  and  one  oo  which  he  expatiated 
with  much  eloquence;  Nat.  Hist  v.  iii.  p.  294.  .301. 
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t|ibjeci  to  en'or,  it  must  bo  confessed,  on  the  oibcr  hand,  thst 
they  are  very  limited,  and  that  our  knowledge  would  be  cob- 
fined  within  a  very  narrow  range,  were  we  to  acquire  no  ideas 
but  through  this  sensed 

The  relation  which  the  touch  bears  to  the  other  senses,  es^ 
pecially  to  that  of  sight,  is  a  point  that  has  given  rise  to  mach 
discussion  among  phvsiologists  and  metaphysicians.  It  has 
been  asked,  are  our  ideas  of  distance  and  extension  gained  by 
the  touch  done,  or  by  the  touch  associated  with  the  sight  ?  It 
has  likewise  been  asked,  how  far  we  are  able  to  acquire  an  idea 
of  figure,  as  distinct  from  mere  extension,  by  the  sight  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  the  touch'?  NotwiihstancUng  the  number  of 
celebrated  men  who  have  investigated  these  questions,  we  are 
perhaps  still  unable  to  give  more  than  a  conjectural  answer  lo 
them ;  we  may,  however,  venture  to  assert  that  the  idea  of  dis* 
tance  and  of  figure  which  could  be  gained  by  the  sight  alooe 
must  be  very  imperfect,  and  frequentiy  altogether  incorrect. 

We  have  an  ingenious  speculation  of  Condillac,  which  was 
intended  to  elucidate  this  subject  He  supposes  a  being  to  be 
fprmcd  resembling  the  human,  in  its  organs  and  physical  pofrars, 
but  in  the  first  instance  without  a  nervous  system.  He  then 
conceives  it  to  be  endowed  with  the  single  sense  of  touch,  and 
examines  what  ideas  would  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  suirounii- 
ipg  objects,  through  the  medium  of  tangible  impressions  alone. 
He  afterwards  gives  it  the  other  senses  in  succession,  and  in 
each  case  inquires  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  successive 
additions,  and  how  the  perceptions  would  be  gradually  brought 
into  that  state  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized being'. 

In  blind  persons  the  sense  of  touch  supplies  many  of  the  im- 
pressions which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  produced 
by  the  sight.  They  are,  however,  very  materially  aided  by  the 
sense  of  hearing,  more  especially  in  what  regards  their  com- 
mutacation  with  their  fellow-creatures;  this  sense,  through  the 
intervention  of  speech,  being  the  one  which  we  employ  in  the 
common  intercourses  of  society.     But  it  occasionally  happens, 

>  Tlie  form  and  structure  of  the  human  hand  enables  us  to  acquire  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  our  tangible  ideas,  much  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
animal,  but  this  depends  merely  upon  the  mechanical  convenience  of  the 
part.  There  is  a  well  known  case  of  a  female  in  the  country,  entirely  with- 
out either  upper  or  lower  extremities,  who  lias  supplied  the  defect  at  hands 
by  the  tongue  and  lips,  combined  with  the  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
neck. 

'  The  celebrated  problem  which  was  proposed  to  Locke  by  Molyneuz 
refers  to  this  point ;  whether  a  blind  man,  suddenly  restored  to  sight,'coukl 
distinguish  between  a  globe  and  a  cube  which  were  placed  before  him,  by  his 
sight  alone ;  Molyncux  supposes  that  he  could  not,  and  Locke  assents  to 
the  opinion  ;  Essay,  book  2.  ch.  9.  §  8.  Smith  agrees  with  Locke  ;  Opdcs, 
§  lf32  ;  but  Jurin  offers  some  very  powerful  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  opinion  ;  Remarks  on  Smith,  §  161.  .170.  See  also  the  observa- 
tions of  Winteringham,  in  liis  Exper.  Inq.  p.  259. 
•  Trait6  des  SeusatAQM,  v««^«  ^  • 
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that  we  meet  with  persons  who  are  deprived  of  the  senses  both 
of  sight  and  of  hearing,  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  possess 
the  foil  power  of  receiving  the  perceptions  of  external  objects, 
were  they  provided  with  the  necessary  instruments  for  acquiring 
the  impressions  of  them. 

An  extremely  interesting  case  of  this  description  lately  oc« 
cnrred  in  Scotland,  where  a  man  was  bom  blind  and  deaf,  yet 
whose  mental  powers  appear  to  have  been  naturally  peifect. 
He  was  fortimately  surrounded  by  kind  and  intelligent  relatives, 
so  as  to  enjoy  every  advantage  of  which  his  bodily  situation 
admitted,  for  obtaining  information  by  means  of  the  other  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wardrop  and  to  Prof. 
Stewart  %  for  a  minute  account  of  the  state  of  his  understanding, 
and  of  ihe  portion  of  knowledge  which  he  was  enabled  to 
aequire.  His  conceptions  of  external  objects,  most  of  what  may 
be  termed  his  general  or  abstract  ideas,  were  principally  derived 
irom  the  touch,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe,  with 
what  perseverance  he  pursued  his  investigation  of  the  various 
objects  that  were  presented  to  him.  He  appeared  to  possess  a 
pecnliar  delicacy  of  touch,  and  still  more  of  smell ;  and  by 
means  of  these  senses  alone  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  presence  of  surrounding  bodies,  which  would  pre- 
viiausly  have  been  thought  impossible.  The  general  result  of 
the  observations  that  were  made  upon  this  person  warrants  the 
conclusion  of  Locke  and  of  Berkeley,  that  our  acquired  per^ 
ceptions  are  originally  derived  from  impressions  made  on  the 
external  senses,  and  that  when  we  abstract  or  generalize  our 
ideas,  we  do  it  by  comparing  and  combining  the  knowledge  we 
have  derived  from  this  source'. 

Sect.  2.     Senses  of  Smell  and  of  Taste. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  are  analogous  to  that  of 
touch  in  the  circumstance  of  the  body  itself,  which  produces  the 
impression,  being  immediately  applied  to  the  organ  ;  and  indeed 
they  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  modifications  of 
the  latter  sense.  In  the  hiunan  species  they  are  subservient 
rather  to  our  gratification  and  enjoyment  than  to  our  existence, 
but  in  the  inferior  animals  they  seem  to  be  the  means  by  which 

'  We  have  a  very  ample  account  of  Mr.  Wardrop's  Memoir  in  Edin. 
Med.  Journ.  v.  ix.  p.  473  et  seq.  Prof.  Stewart's  narrative  of  the  case,  ac- 
companied by  a  variety  of  details  from  Dr.  Gordon  and  others,  is  contained 
in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  v.  vii.  p.  I  et  seq. ;  the  same  is  inserted  in  the  3d 
vol.  of  his  •*  Elements,"  p.  401  et  seq.  See  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gordon, 
Ed.  Trans,  v.  iii.  p.  129  et  seq.  and  remarks  in  Ed.  Rev.  v.  xx.  p.  462 
et  seq. 

*  Dr.  Hibbert  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  another  case  of  an 
adult  who  was  bom  blind  and  deaf;  but,  in  addition  to  these  privations, 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  naturally  very  defective  in  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  while  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  obviate  or  remove 
thii  deficiency ;  Edin.  PhiL  Journ.  v.  i.  p.  171  et  seq. 
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they  receive  many  of  those  instinctive  ideas  that  are  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  support  of  the  individual  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species. 

The  immediate  organ  of  smell  appears  to  be  tlie  mucous 
membrane,  named  Schneiderian,  fix)m  the  anatomist  who  first 
accurately  described  it\  which  lines  the  internal  parts  of  the 
nostrils,  and  more  particularly  the  turbinated  bones.  The  same 
membrane,  although  differing  a  little  in  its  structure,  is  con- 
tinued over  all  the  parts  which  communicate  with  the  nostrils, 
especially  the  various  cavities  or  sinuses  that  are  in  the  con* 
tiguous  bones.  We  may  presume  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  ex* 
ercised,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  whole  of  this  membrane, 
although  some  parts  of  it  possess  a  more  delicate  sensibility. 

The  Schneiderian  membrane  is  supplied  very  plentifully  with 
blood  vessels  cmd  with  nerves ;  the  latter,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  the  organs  of  sense,  being  derived  from  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct sources,  from  the  first  pair,  termed  the  olfactory,  and  finom 
certain  branches  of  the  fifth  pair'.  The  olfactory  are  supposed 
to  be  the  nerves  which  are  the  proper  seat  of  the  sense  of  smdl', 
while  the  branches  of  the  5th  pair  serve  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  nervous  influence^.    These  branches  of  the  5tb  pair  fi>rai 

>  See  his  treatise,  De  Osse  Oibrifbrmi  et  Sensu  ac  OrgaDO  Odoratus ; 
also,  De  Catarrhis,  lib.  I.  sect.  2.  ch.  1.  p.  149  et  teq.;  Haller,  £1.  Phya. 
xiv.  1.  13.  We  have  views  of  the  ithatomical  relatioas  of  the  organ  of  snoell 
in  Haller,  Icones  Anat.  fas.  4.  tab.  2.  Tabulae  Narium  iotemaruin ;  in  Sau- 
torini,  tab.  4.  exhibiting  the  interior  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx ;  in 
Scarpa,  Anat.  Annot.  Tib.  2  ;  in  Soemmering,  Icon.  Organ.  Hum.  Olfiictus ; 
inserted  in  Qoquet,  Man.  pi.  18S,  7 ;  in  Caldani,  Icon.  AosL  pi.  101,  2 ; 
and  in  Cioquet,  Anat.  pi.  121 .  .3. 

^  Haller,  £1.  Ph^s.  xiv.  1.  18,  19.  and  xiv.  3,  4.  We  have  an  account  of 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  by  Hunter,  Anim. 
(Econ.  p.  263.  •^;  bv  Scarpa,  Anat.  Annot.  pi.  1,  2.  to  the  second  book; 
by  Soemmering,  De  Basi  Encephali,  §  21 .  .30.  and  Icon.  Ors.  Ol&ctus,  tab. 
2.  fig.  3,  4,  and  tab.  3.  fig.  1 ;  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Planches,  No.  16.  .20,  27; 
and  by  Meta^r,  Nervorum  primi  Paris  Historia. 

*  Many  ofthe  earlier  anatomists  did  not  admit  tliis  body  to  be  a  nerve, 
but  supposed  it  to  be  an  excretorv  organ  appropriated  to  the  brain ;  this  by* 
pothesis  is  defended  by  DiemcroroeK,  Anat.  lib.  3.  c  8.  p.  603  ;  hb  vork 
was  published  in  1672.  Vieusscns,  who  published  his  *'  Nenrpgnqphia**  in 
1716,  supposes  it  to  be  the  proper  nerve  of  smell ;  Hb.  3.  c  2.  p.  169,  4. 

^  Magendie  lias,  howcvef,  attempted  to  demooBtrate  by  experiment,  that 
this  appropriation  of  the  office  of  these  nerves  is  incorrect ;  he  conceives 
that  the  sense  of  smell  does  not  depend  upon  the  olfactoiv  nerves,  as  they 
have  been  usually  denominated,  but  upon  the  branches  of  tne  BRh  pair,  thai 
are  distributed  over  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostriL  As  these  braiEbches, 
at  the  same  time,  seem  to  impart  to  this  membrane  its  ^neral  sensitive 
power,  it  is  not  evident,  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  what  is  the  use  ofthe 
first  pair  of  nerves ;  El.  Physiol,  t  L  p.  132.  .4 ;  Joum.  t.  iv.  pw  170  et  sei}. 
p.  302  et  seq.  and  t.  v.  p.  21  et  seq.  See  also  Desmoulins,  Anat.  Sys. 
Nerv. ;  and  Load.  Med.  Journ.  v.  lii.  p.  82.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  judicious  observations  upon  Magendie*s  doctrine  by  Eschriucfat, 
the  object  of  whidi  is  to  prove,  that  the  first  and  fiilh  pair  of  nerves  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  organ  of  smell,  that  the  optic  and  the  auditory  nerves 
bear  to  the  branches  oC  uie  ^£Obk,  as  tea^ctiY<4y  distributed  to  the  eye  and 
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a  part  of  the  Bj'stem  of  nerves,  which  has  been  ingeniously  de- 
veloped by  Sir  C.  Bell,  under  the  title  of  respiratory,  and  conse> 
qoently,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  upon  these  that  the  irrita- 
tion is  produced  which  excites  sneezing.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  termination  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  that  it  does  not,  like 
the  optic  and  the  auditory  nenes,  terminate  in  a  filamentous 
texture,  but  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  substance,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  incorporated  with  the  mucous  membrane  for  which  it  is 
destined. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  organ  of  smell  is  very  imper- 
fectly developed  at  birth,  and  it  would  appear,  that  the  sensa- 
tions connected  with  it  are  proportionally  feeble  and  indistinct 
It  is  also  observed,  that  in  the  inferior  animals,  those  in  which 
the  organ  is  of  the  greatest  size  and  the  most  elaborate  structure, 
liave  the  sense  of  smell  the  most  acute,  and  we  are  iufonned, 
that  the  same  may  be  observed  in  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  species,  especially  in  certain  tribes  among  the  Africans 
and  the  aboriginal  Americans'. 

The  sense  of  taste  is  seated  in  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and 
is  probably  extended  even  to  the  gullet,  but  the  most  delicate 
sensibility  appears  to  reside  in  the  tongue,  and  more  especially 
in  the  extreme  part  of  it.  The  tongue,  like  other  acutely  sensi- 
tive organs,  is  plentifully  provided  ^ith  nervous  filaments,  and 
with  blood-vessels,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  papillary  structure, 
which  we  presume  is  adapted  for  receiving  the  impressions  of 
sapid  bodies  ^    Like  the  other  organs  of  sense,  its  ner\'es  are 

the  ear;  Magendie*s  Journ.  ▼.  vi.  p.  339  et  seq.  Dumeril  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  fish  have  no  proper  organ  of  smell,  but  that  the  part  whicli  is 
UMudly  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  odours,  constitutes  their 
organ  of  taste.  The  author  rests  his  hypothesis  pttfdy  upon  the  assumption, 
that  odours*  being  essentially  of  a  vc^atile  or  gaseous  nature,  cannot  exist  in 
flokb,  and  partly  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  mouth  in  fishes,  and 
of  the  nerves  which  are  sent  to  it.  The  correctness  of  the  first  position  may, 
I  think,  be  reasonably  doubted,  and  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
nerves  of  the  part»  it  may  be  fiurly  objected,  that  their  connexions  and  re- 
lations to  each  other,  are  too  intricate  and  numerous  to  warrant  us  in  draw- 
iQg  coochisioDs  of  so  much  importance  as  those  wliich  Dumeril  attempts  to 
establish.  We  have  a  translation  of  his  paper  in  Nicholson's  Journ.  v.  xxix. 
p.  344  et  seq.  taken  from  Mtt.  Encyc  Sept.  1807. 

I  Blnmenbach,  in  his  first  Decas,  vemarKs  upon  the  ninth  skull,  that  of  an 
American  Indiaii,  "  Olfactus  offictna  amplissima,"  p.  24.  For  many  valuable 
renarks  on  the  sense  of  smell,  see  the  art.  "  Odorat,"  by  Dr.  M.  Edwards, 
Diet.  Class.  d'HtsL  Nat ;  it  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  comparative 
physiology  of  this  sense.  See  also  Adelon,  Phvsiol.  t.  i.  p.  347;  and  the  1st 
chapter  of  Dr.  Harwood's  Compar.  Anat.  We  have  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  degree  of  acuteness  which  any  one  of  the  senses  may  acquire  by  the 
frequent  exercise  of  then  in  the  case  of  James  Mitchell,  which  was  referred  to 
above,  who,  on  various  occasionsy  substituted  the  sense  of  smell  for  those  of 
sight  and  hearing,  of  which  he  was  deprived. 

'  Sosmmering,  Icon.  Oigan.  Gust.  Hum.;  for  the  papillary  structure  of 
tkm  tongue,  see  Morgagni,  Adren.  Anatom.  No.  1.  tab.  I.  and  Ruysch« 
Thes.  Anatom.  No.  1.  tab.  4.  fig.  6.  p.  85,  6.  Op.  t.  iL  s  see  alao  Qoquec, 
pi.  120,  taken  from  Gerdy. 
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derived  ftom  different  sources,  according  to  the  pnrposes  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve.  Those  that  are  destined  to  receire 
the  impressions  of  taste,  are  derived  finom  the  dth  pair,  while  the 
nerves  that  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  part,  or  for  the  genend 
purposes  of  the  nervous  influence,  proceed  fh>m  the  8th  and  9th 
pairs*. 

llie  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  are  in  many  respects  verj 
intimately  connected  with  each  other.  They  are  both  of  them 
excited  in  the  same  manner  by  the  appUcation  of  odorous  and 

1  Monro,  on  the  Nervous  System,  tab.  26;  Blumenbach,  Iiistit«  Phvsiol. 
§  238.  p.  137;  Bell's  Anat.  voL  iii.  p.  161,  2;  Meckel,  de  Quinto  Pare  Hen. 
Cereb.  §  100,  1.    This  affords  an  exception  to  the  remark  in  p.  721,  reelect- 
ing the  office  of  the  fifth  pair.  We  have  an  elaborate  description  of  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves  by  Boehmer,  in  which  he  dves  a  full  account  of  its  distributioii, 
Its  connexion  with  the  other  nerves,  and  the  various  opinions  that  had  been 
entertained  respecting  its  use;  Ludwig,  Scrip.  Neur.  t.  i.  p.  279  et  seq. 
cum  tab.     See  also  Caldani,  Icon.  Anat.  pi.  103^  4.  where  many  of  tht 
figures  are  original.     For  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  entertaiDed 
respecting  the  nerves  of  taste,  I  may  refer  to  Adelon,  FhvsioL  t.  L  p.  206 
et  seq.     Mr.  Owen  observes,  that  the  sense  of  taste  in  birds  is  very  unper- 
iect,  and  that  no  branch  of  the  5th  is  sent  to  the  tongue ;  it  is  prindpiimr  a 
prehensile  organ  or  is  used  in  deglutition;  Cyc.  of  Anat.  v.  i.  p.  311.     The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Audubon  seem  to  prove  that  birds  of  prey  are  chiefly 
emded  bv  their  smell.     See  the  remarks  of  Blainville  on  tlie  oraan  of  taste, 
m  the  3d  chapter  of  his  work  de  1*  Organization  des  Animaox.    ftoC  Panizza 
has  lately  made  the  specific  office  of  the  different  nerves  that  are  sent  to  the 
tongue  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  the  Edin.  Med.  Joum.  for  Jan.  last,  p.  78.  .87.    They  were  perfonned 
principally  on  dogs  and  consisted  in  dividing  separately  the  h}'pogk>ua],  the 
lingwu  branch  of  the  5th,  and  the  elosso-pharyngeal  nerves,  and  noticing  the 
different  effects  that  were  produced.    The  result  is  stated  to  have  been,  that 
by  the  division  of  the  first,  the  tongue  lost  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
of  the  2d,  of  general  sensibility,  and  by  the  division  of  the  last,  of  the  specific 
sense  of  taste.     In  the  foUowing  number  of  the  some  journal,  p.  426  et  seq., 
we  have  a  communication  fi^m  Mr.  Broughton,  in  which  he  informs  us,  that 
his  experiments,  as  far  as  he  had  pursued  them,  aereed  in  their  results  with 
those  of  Panizza,  and  he  generally  assents  to  the  Professor's  conclusions ;  he 
observes,  p.  431,  **  that  the  problem  of  the  medium  of  taste  is  now  solved.* 
The  glosso-pharyngeal,  in  its  functions,  is  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the 
optic  nerve.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  apparent  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Panizza,  and  the  sanction  wnich  they  have  received  from 
Mr.  Broughton,  they  have  been  controverted,  and  as  I  conceive  on  good 
grounds,  by  Mr.  Mayo.     He  instituted  a  simflar  series  of  experiments,  and 
bv  noticing  certain  circumstances,   which  were  not  attended  to  by  the 
Irofessor,  as  well  as  from  various  anatomical  and  pathological  considera- 
tions, he  concludes,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he  had  fbrmerlv 
expressed  on  this  subject.  Comment,  p.  2.  p.  10.  .2,  that  the  lingual  brancfi 
of^the  5th  is  the  proper  nerve  of  taste,  but  that  it  also  possesses  a  degree 
of  general  sensibili^,  that  the  9th,  or  hypoglossal,  is  the  nerve  of  vohmtiiy 
motion,  while  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  is  m  part  a  nerve  of  voluntary  motion 
and  in  part  of  general  sensibihty,  but  not  of  taste.     The  writer  of  the  review 
of  Rudolphi's  physiology,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.  v.  vU,  p.  174, 
ofl'ers  an  opinion,  which  appears  plausible,  that  although  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  5th  is  the  more  special  nerve  of  taste,  yet  that  the  glosso-pfaaiyngeal 
also  contributes  to  this  sense,  because  they  both  enter  the  ps^lbe,  the 
gtdsso-pharyngea]  being  more  particularly  destined  to  the  posterior,  and  the 
5th  to  the  anterior  papV!l\se. 
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of  sapid  particles  respectively  to  tbe  nerves  which  are  appro- 
priated to  receive  these  impressions.  In  a  variety  of  instances 
the  same  substances  excite  the  impressions  both  of  taste  and  of 
smell,  and  although  these  impressions  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  sufficiently  specific  and  distinct  from  each  other,  yet  a 
close  attention  to  their  nature,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  produced,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  in  our  ordinary 
conceptions,  we  frequently  confound  them  with  each  other. 
This  appears  to  be  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  taste ; 
many  of  the  impressions  which  are  referred  to  the  tongue,  and 
are  supposed  to  result  from  the  appUcatiou  of  sapid  particles  to 
it,  being  really  produced  by  odorous  effluvia  affecting  the  nerves 
of  the  nose'.  Some  physiologists  have  carried  the  idea  so  far 
as  to  deny  altogetlier  the  separate  existence  of  the  impressions 
of  taste,  conceiving  that  the  tongue  and  palate  are  only  sensible 
to  resistance,  and  that  there  is  nothing  specific  in  Uie  nature  of 
their  action.  This  opinion  has  been  supported  by  experiments, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  reduce  the  operation  of  the 
nen'es  of  taste  into  much  narrower  limits  than  had  been  formerly 
assigned  to  them.  Still,  however,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  capable  of  receiving 
impressions,  which  cannot  be  referred  either  to  those  of  mere 
touch,  or  to  any  other  of  the  primary  sources  of  our  perceptions, 
and  that,  whereas,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  we  have  ideas 
of  smell  that  are  unaccompanied  by  those  of  taste,  so  we  have 
certain  ideas  of  taste  that  are  unconnected  with  those  of  smell'. 

The  senses  of  smell  and  of  taste  can  scarcely  be  said  to  give 
rise  to  any  of  our  acquired  perceptions,  but  they  present  us  with 
many  remarkable  examples  of  the  eflfects  of  habit  and  association. 
We  may  presume  that  certain  odours,  and  more  especially  certain 
flavours,  are  naturally  more  agreeable  than  others,  but  we  find 
these  original  tastes  to  be  so  much  modified  by  custom  and  by 
the  various  usages  of  society,  that  our  acquired  tastes  generally 
become  much  more  powerful  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate, 
than  those  that  are  natural  to  us. 

The  effect  that  is  produced  upon  the  organs  of  smell  and  of 
taste  by  the  frequent  exercise  of  them  is  worthy  of  remark,  the 
first  being  conspicuous  among  uncivilized  people,  and  the  latter 

We  have  some  judicious  observations  on  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  these  senses  in  Caldani,  Instit.  Physiol,  cap.  17.  and  18.  p.  159 
et  seq. 

'  Chevreul  classes  substances  according  as  they  aflfect  both  the  smell  and 
the  taste,  the  smell  only,  the  taste  only,  or  produce  the  mere  sensation  of 
touch  in  the  tongue;  Magendie's  Journ.  t.  iv.  p.  127  et  seq.  and  Mem.  du 
Museum,  t.  x.  p.  439  et  seq.  Our  conceptions  of  taste  are  very  indistinct* 
and  the  terms  which  wc  employ  to  discriminate  them  are  vague  and  general. 
Grew  made  an  ingenious  attempt  to  define,  with  more  accuracy,  the  various 
flavours  of  vegetid)les;  Anat.  of  Plants,  §  29.  p.  13,  4;  but  the  subject  has 
been  since  scarcely  attended  to.  Bellini's  treatise,  De  Organo  Gustus,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mechanical  physiologists  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  sapid  bodies  afiect  the  tongue. 
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in  the  most  highly  refined  states  of  society.  The  fact  is  the 
more  worthy  of  our  notice,  as  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  organs,  which  can  render  us  more  dexterons 
in  the  use  of  them,  so  that  this  greater  acuteness  of  the  sense 
must  be  entirely  acquired  by  more  minutely  attending  to  our 
perceptions.  By  this  means  we  may  either  actually  increase 
the  force  of  the  perceptions,  or  without  increasing  dieir  force, 
we  may  be  rendered  more  sensible  to  its  operation. 

Sect.  3.    Sensations  of  Heat  and  CoUy  S^c. 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  besides  the  organs  of  what  are 
usually  termed  the  five  external  senses,  there  are  other  parts  cf 
the  body  capable  of  receiving  impressions,  which  are  of  a  spe* 
cific  nature,  and  which  give  rise  to  perceptions  that  are  spec^- 
cally  distinct  fi'om  those  which  have  been  described  above. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold,  those  which  attend  muscular  motion,  those  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  those  of  the  sexual  organs. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold^  are  referred,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  would  seem  naturaDy  to  be 
felt  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  oy  every  part  of  it.  A  considera« 
ble  difierence  is,  however,  produced  m  certain  portions  of  the 
skin,  fi'om  their  being  habitually  more  or  less  exposed  to  changes 
of  temperature,  and  there  may  probably  be  an  original  difference 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  nen^es  that  are  sent  to  a  part, 
the  texture  of  its  integuments,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  it.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  may  adopt  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  heat,  or  its  relation  to  cold,  we  find,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  any  considerable  elevation  or  depression  of  tem- 
perature causes  the  sensation  in  question,  and  tnat,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  force  of  the  sensation  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  added  to,  or  removed  fi'om  the  body.  Bnt 
we  have  sufficient  proof  that  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  that  aie 
applied,  but  that  they  rather  depend  upon  the  difference  between 
the  previous  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  to  which  it  is  af- 
terwards subjected. 

There  are,  however,  many  states  of  the  constitution  in  which 
the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  do  not  correspond,  either  with 
the  actual  temperature,  or  the  alteration  whicn  it  experiences. 
In  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  the  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold  afford  no  indication  of  the  real  temperature,  while  the 
actual  temperature  is  occasionally  affected  without  affording  ns 
a  corresponding  change  in  our  sensations.  Mental  impressions 
of  various  kinds  have  the  effect  of  almost  instantaneously  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  both  the  actual  temperature  and  the 

•  Magendie  regards  these  as  a  species  of  what  he  calls  "  tact  ;*•  El.  Phys- 
t.  i.  p.  150. 
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sensation  of  it,  while  we  observe  that  Iho  effects  do  not  bear  any 
exact  proportion  to  each  other.  In  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  as  in  all  the  other  classes  of  our  sensations,  we  find  that  the 
influence  of  habit  is  very  powerful,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
associations  formed  with  impressions  of  temperature  are  not 
very  numerous  or  very  important. 

The  seat  of  these  sensations  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
touch,  and  like  this,  may  be  referred  to  the  nerves  that  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  cutis  ' .  Yet,  it  appears  probable  that  the  two 
sets  of  impressions  are  received  by  different  nerves,  because  we 
find  that  the  sensibility  to  resistance  and  to  temperature  are  not 
in  proportion  to  each  other,  either  as  existing  in  different  in- 
dividuals, or  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  individual.  We 
have  occasional  opportunities  of  observing  this  difference  in 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  still  more  remarkably 
than  in  the  healthy  state.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Damin  *,  and  they  are  not  of  very  unirequent  occurrence,  where 
the  general  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  much  impaired,  while  it 
still  retains  the  impression  of  temperature,  and  the  reverse,  so 
as  to  show  a  want  of  correspondence  between  these  two  powers, 
which,  it  may  be  concluded,  could  only  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  exercised  by  different  organs.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  observe  any  thing  in  the  structure  or  disposition  of  the 
nerves  that  are  dispersed  over  the  surface,  which  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  their  different  parts  were  destined  for  the  exercise 
of  different  functions. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings  will 
teach  us  that  the  sensations  which  attend  the  motion  of  the 
limbs  are  of  a  specific  kind,  and  are  completely  different  from 
the  sensations  of  touch  strictly  so  called  *.  These  are  ultimately 
to  be  referred  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  this  act,  as  it 
appears,  producing  certain  impressions  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  sensorium  commune,  and  excite  corresponding  perceptions. 
These  perceptions  we  learn  to  associate  with  peculiar  con- 
tractions, and  in  this  way  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions to  which  these  contractions  give  rise.  The  acquired  per- 
ceptions thus  obtained  we  employ  in  most  of  the  ordinary 
actions  of  life ;  in  all  the  motions  both  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 

^  Sir  C.  Bell  remarks,  that  the  muscles  are  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
impressions  of  temperature  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  175. 

^  Zoonomia,  v.  i.  p.  122.  See  also  the  account  of  Dr.  Vieusseux's  case, 
as  drawn  up  by  himself  with  much  minuteness ;  although  many  of  the  sym- 
ptoms are  difficult  to  explain,  they  clearly  point  out  the  diflerence  between  the 
sensations  of  touch  and  of  temperature ;  Med.  Chir.  Tr.  v.  iL  p.  221  •  .3. 

'  Sir  C.  Beirs  researches  on  the  office  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  admirably  illustrate  the  doctrine  which  is  laid  down  in  the  text,  by 
proTing  that  there  is  a  set  of  nerves  appropriated  to  the  sensitive  faculty  of 
the  mittcles,  distinct  from  those  which  |pve  tnem  the  power  of  motion  ;  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1826.  p.  163  ct  seq. 
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cnrnkp  ve  feam  to  pfoportion  the  elBbrt  to  the  degree  of  effeet 
vhitiii  we  wish  to  producey  and  thus  we  gain  the  habit  of  per- 
fijniiing  all  the  necessary  actions^  without  being  conscious  <rf 
tine  mental  process  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
skzH  which  certain  indifiduals  acquire  in  the  mechanical  put 
oc  mu5ic«  as  well  as  the  great  dexterity  of  rope-dancers,  tma- 
blers  and  ju^:^ers,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  ic- 
cuTJie  pf»n:eptions  of  the  contractions  of  the  muscles ',  a  facul^ 
which  in  this^  as  in  all  other  analogous  cases,  is  to  be  refened, 
in  s^mft:  det^ree*  to  an  original  delicacy  in  the  nenres  of  the  pait, 
aaii  m  sook  det^n:^  to  custom  and  education. 

We  mikj  presume  that  it  is  the  perceptions  which  attend  the 
ccccncdoos  of  the  muscles  which  the  blind,  in  many  cases, 
suci<adtc  tor  visible  ptrrceptions,  and  even  in  those  who  caa 
Kt;.  :r  i:^  probable  that  these  contractile  perceptions,  as  they 
vbLj  r<  tertned,  are  connected  with  visible  perceptions,  and  aid 
as  31  joiii^in^  of  the  Jibrm  of  bodies,  and  of  many  of  their  me- 
ciLizzical  pcopertiNes.  The  ideas  of  tangible  extension  are  prin- 
df  ally  cained  by  moving  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
Q&  which  Act  the  muscles  connected  with  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
SK  caZeti  into  operation.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  in 
SHosrtJunin^  the  thickness  of  a  body,  we  employ  the  musdet 
liLMi  ccnxaect  the  thumb  with  the  fingers,  and  uius  in  each  case 
we  nftfeiTe  sensations  which  are  different  from  those  of  mere 
K!»»CABc««  such  AS  would  be  produced  by  the  simple  pressoie 
imT  a  kmi  body  upon  a  portion  of  the  cutis. 

The  secesations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  of  the  sexes,  aie 
stykd.  appedtesi.  and  consist  in  uneasy  feelings,  which  seem  to 
he  produced  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  certain  secreting  organt, 
hach  UDrettsmess  is  removed  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
oqeans  *.  I  have  had  occasion  to  inake  some  remarks  upon 
ike  hwfn^Hfi^te  cause  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  chapter  on 
«fi^9»QOQ ;  they  probably  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  mucous 
aKodbnuie  whicli  lines  the  stomach  and  fauces,  which  is  re- 
ML'*^  by  the  reception  of  food  and  drink.  With  respect  to  its 
wiackva  to  the  other  sensations,  every  one  who  attenck  ^^i-ith  ac- 
cwmcy  u>  hb  own  feeUngs,  must  be  conscious  that  hunger  no 
monf  nnmables  pre:isure  upon  the  body,  than  sight  resembles  a 
mechanical  ibcce  applied  to  the  eye-baU. 

The  ssoeiatioDS  connected  with  the  peculiar  sensations  of 
the  stoofeach  az«  of  consideTable  importance  in  the  relations  of 
In  alt  natioiis,  as  well  the  most  barbarous  as  the  molt 


*  Sir  C  RA  CQ  fa»  renaiks  (w  what  he  terms  "  the  nervous  circle  wWck 
ew«i«K«»  the  w>litDtaiCT  masdes  with  the  brain,**  PhU.  Trans,  for  ISaS,  p. 
ItO  <t  s«^^  pouus  oat  the  mvtmhy  of  perceptive  nerves  in  the  vdmiiafj 


We  may  cocukkr  the  afyrtitet  ss  perceptions,  necessarily  coonectod 
the  infierasftl  or^canuadoo  of  the  bodj^  and  impelliog  to  certain  actioBi» 
«ik^^<ettik«^  <!C  vsSKToal   fiiniMUMMH ;  see  remarks  in    Harris's  FUot- 
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.isiTilizedy  the  usual  intercourses  of  society  are  accdtnpanied  by 
the  UHdag  of  food,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  enjoyment 
^  derived  from  this  source  forms  a  permanent  connexion  with  the 
■  Jbe&evolent  feelings  and  promotes  their  operation.  None  of  the 
senses  exhibit  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  effect  of  habit ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  indivi- 
duals are  influenced  much  more  by  this  principle,  (han  by  the 
actual  calls  of  hunger,  in  the  reception  of  their  food,  both  as  to 
ihe  times  of  taking  it  and  the  nature  of  the  food  employed. 
The  accidental  associations  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  palate,  are  often  very  remarkable,  and  these  are  so  connected 
together,  Uiat  we  often  experience  the  sensation  of  nausea  from 
bodies,  which  possess  no  property  that  can  excite  vomiting, 
except  that  it  has  a  taste  similar  to  some  other  body  which  has 
an  emetic  effect.  Wc  are  likewise  well  acquainted  with  numer- 
ons  instances,  where  vomiting  is  produced  by  mere  mental  af- 
fections, unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  impression. 

The  sexual  feelings  seem  to  be  immediately  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  seminal  secretion  in  the  vesiculsB  seminales,  or 
some  of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  are  removed  by  its  discharge. 
The  sensations  which  depend  upon  the  appetites  are  some  of 
the  most  violent  to  which  the  animal  frame  is  subject,  and 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. They  give  rise  to  many  of  our  strongest  and  most  dur- 
able associations,  and  are  tlie  immediate  origin  of  the  most 
important  connexions  of  social  life.  They  exist  with  very 
different  degrees  of  force  in  different  individuals,  partly,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  a  difference  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion, and  partly,  from  the  influence  of  custom,  and  external 
circumstances. 

Sect.  4.     General  Remarks  on  the  Perceptions  of 

Impressions. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
perceptions  of  impressions,  and  compare  them  with  each  other, 
notwithstanding  their  diversity,  we  perceive  many  points  of 
xesemblance  and  analogy.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  they 
have  each  their  specific  cause,  although  the  distinct  nature  of 
the  cause  is  not,  in  all  cases,  equally  apparent  The  emanations 
irom  luminous  bodies,  the  undulations  of  the  air,  the  effluvia 
of  odorous  substances,  and  the  particles  of  sapid  food,  are  suffi- 
ciently specific,  and  have  each  of  them  an  organ  for  their  spe- 
cific operation.  This,  however,  is  not  so  obviously  the  case 
#itb  the  sense  of  touch,  either  as  to  its  cause,  or  the  organ  by 
^hich  it  is  exercised ;  the  cause  being  merely  the  sense  of  re- 
sistance, by  whatever  body  produced,  while  the  nerves  which 
exercise  this  sense  are  diffused  over  the  whole  surftice,  so  as  to 
19bA  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  skin  may  be  the  proper  organ 
of  touch. 
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trunk,  we  learn  to  proportion  the  effort  to  the  degree  of  ^eet 
which  we  wish  to  produce,  and  thus  we  gain  the  habit  of  per- 
forming all  the  necessary  actions,  without  being  conscious  of 
the  mental  process  which  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The 
skill  which  certain  individuals  acquire  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  music,  as  well  as  the  great  dexterity  of  rope-dancers,  tum- 
blers, and  jugglers,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their  ac- 
curate perceptions  of  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  \  a  faculty 
which  in  this,  as  in  all  other  analogous  cases,  is  to  be  refeneo, 
in  some  degree,  to  au  original  delicacy  in  the  nenres  of  the  part, 
and  in  some  degree  to  custom  and  education. 

We  may  presume  that  it  is  the  perceptions  which  attend  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  which  the  blind,  in  many  cases, 
substitute  for  visible  perceptions,  and  even  in  those  who  can 
sec,  it  is  probable  that  these  contractile  perceptions,  as  they 
may  be  termed,  are  connected  with  visible  perceptions,  and  aid 
us  in  judging  of  the  form  of  bodies,  and  of  many  of  their  me- 
chanical properties.  The  ideas  of  tangible  extension  are  prin- 
cipally gained  by  moving  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
in  which  act  the  muscles  connected  with  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
are  called  into  operation.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  in 
ascertaining  the  thickness  of  a  body,  we  employ  the  muscles 
that  connect  the  thumb  with  the  fingers,  and  thus  in  each  case 
we  receive  sensations  which  are  different  from  those  of  mere 
resistance,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  simple  pressure 
of  a  hard  body  upon  a  portion  of  the  cutis. 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  of  the  sexes,  are 
styled,  appetites,  and  consist  in  uneasy  feelings,  which  seem  to 
be  produced  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  certain  secreting  organs, 
which  uneasiness  is  removed  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of 
these  organs '.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  immediate  cause  of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  chapter  on 
digestion ;  they  probably  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  stomach  and  fauces,  which  is  re- 
moved by  the  reception  of  food  and  drink.  With  respect  to  its 
relation  to  the  other  sensations,  every  one  who  attends  ii^-ith  ac- 
curacy to  his  own  feelings,  must  be  conscious  that  hunger  no 
more  resembles  pressure  upon  the  body,  than  sight  resembles  a 
mechanical  force  applied  to  the  eye-ball. 

The  associations  connected  with  the  peculiar  sensations  of 
the  stomach  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  relations  of 
life.     In  all  nations,  as  well  the  most  barbarous  as  the  most 

'  Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  remarks  on  what  he  terms  "  the  nervous  circle  whidi 
connects  the  voluntary  muscles  with  the  brain,"  Phil.  Trans,  for  18S6b  p> 
163  et  seq.,  points  out  the  necessity  of  perceptive  nerves  in  the  vcrfiiiitaiy 
muscles. 

'  We  may  consider  the  appetites  as  perceptions,  necessarily  cooneclai 
with  the  internal  organization  of  the  body,  and  impelling  to  certain  actioo^ 
independent  of  external  circumstances ;  see  remarks  in  Harris's  PhikM. 
Arrang.p.  4n. 
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.^rilized,  the  usual  intercourses  of  society  are  accdtnpanied  by 
ihe  taking  of  food,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  enjoyment 
•  derived  from  this  source  forms  a  permanent  connexion  with  the 
benevolent  feelings  and  promotes  their  operation.  None  of  the 
senses  exhibit  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  effect  of  habit ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  indivi- 
duals are  influenced  much  more  by  this  principle,  than  by  the 
actual  calls  of  hunger,  in  the  reception  of  their  food,  both  as  to 
the  times  of  taking  it  and  the  nature  of  the  food  employed. 
The  accidental  associations  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  palate,  are  often  ver}*  remarkable,  and  these  are  so  connected 
together,  that  we  often  experience  tlie  sensation  of  nausea  from 
bodies,  which  possess  no  property  that  can  excite  vomiting, 
except  that  it  has  a  taste  similar  to  some  other  body  which  has 
an  emetic  efiect.  Wo  are  likewise  well  acquainted  with  numer- 
ous instances,  where  vomiting  is  produced  by  mere  mental  af- 
fections, unaccompanied  by  any  sensible  impression. 

The  sexual  feelings  seem  to  be  immediately  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  seminal  secretion  in  the  vesicula;  seminales,  or 
some  of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  are  removed  by  its  discharge. 
The  sensations  which  depend  upon  the  appetites  are  some  of 
the  most  violent  to  which  the  animal  frame  is  subject,  and 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  over  the  actions  of  the  indi* 
viduaL  They  give  rise  to  many  of  our  strongest  and  most  dur- 
able associations,  and  are  the  immediate  origin  of  the  most 
important  connexions  of  social  life.  They  exist  vrith  very 
different  degrees  of  force  in  different  individuals,  partly,  as 
it  would  seem,  from  a  difference  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion, and  partly,  from  the  influence  of  custom,  and  external 
circumstances. 

Sect.  4.     General  Remarks  on  the  Perceptions  of 

Impressions. 

When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
perceptions  of  impressions,  and  compare  them  with  each  other, 
notwithstanding  their  diversity,  we  perceive  many  points  of 
resemblance  and  analogy.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  they 
have  each  their  specific  cause,  although  the  distinct  nature  of 
the  cause  is  not,  in  all  cases,  equally  apparent  The  emanations 
from  luminous  bodies,  the  unoulations  of  the  air,  the  effluvia 
of  odorous  substances,  and  the  particles  of  sapid  food,  are  suffi- 
ciently specific,  and  have  each  of  them  an  organ  for  their  spe- 
cific operation.  This,  however,  is  not  so  obviously  the  case 
with  the  sense  of  touch,  either  as  to  its  cause,  or  the  organ  by 
which  it  is  exercised ;  the  cause  being  merely  the  sense  of  re- 
sistance, by  whatever  body  produced,  while  the  nerves  which 
exercise  this  sense  are  difiused  over  the  whole  surface,  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  skin  may  be  the  proper  organ 
of  touch. 
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Tlie  sensations  of  temperature  have  an  obvious  extonud  cause 
of  a  sufficiently  specific  nature,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  tbdr 
specific  organ,  and  it  remains  a  question  that  we  are  unable  to 
decide,  whether  there  are  certain  nerves  especially  appropriated 
to  the  impressions  of  temperature.  The  sensations  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  of  the  sexes,  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  different 
light  from  those  of  temperature ;  we  have  here  an  appropriate 
organ,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  a  specific  agent, 
unless  we  consider  the  secretions  of  the  parts  as  such.  In  the 
sensations  which  attend  muscular  contraction,  the  will  may  be 
considered  the  agent,  while  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system 
and  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  ap- 
propriate instruments. 

We  have  now  been  considering  the  nature  of  sensation,  finom 
whatever  cause  excited,  as  an  effect  produced  in  some  part  of 
the  body  by  a  certain  agent,  this  effect  being  transmitted  by  the 
nerves  of  the  part  to  the  brain,  where  it  constitutes  aperc^ti(HL 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  sensation  would  appear 
to  exist  in  the  nerves,  and  perception  in  the  brain,  or  at  least 
these  are  the  agents  by  which  the  faculties  are  respectively  ex* 
ercised'.  But  although  this  may  appear  the  most  consistent 
view  of  the  subject,  still  it  leaves  some  points  unexplained; 
one  of  these  respects  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  per- 
ceptions of  simple  pleasure  and  pain,  and  refer  them  to  their 
proper  seat. 

'rhese  sensations  must  be  regarded  as  distinct  firom  any  that 
have  yet  fallen  imder  our  consideration,  and  they  would  appear 
to  be  excited  by  a  different  process.  In  every  part  of  the  body 
which  is  provided  with  nerves,  we  possess  a  degree  of  feeling 
which  seems  to  be  independent  of  external  impression ;  and  aU 
such  parts,  firom  the  operation  of  various  circumstances,  both 
internal  and  external,  become  the  seat  of  pain.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  immediate  cause  of  pain  may  be  resolved  into 
whatever  tends  to  derange  the  structure  or  action  of  the  part, 
every  kind  of  mechanical  injury,  excessive  stimulation,  or  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  any  of  its  constituents. 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  physical  feelings  of  jdea- 
sure  are  to  be  considered,  like  those  of  pain,  as  capable  of  being 
received  by  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body,  or  whether  they 
are  not  radier  of  a  more  specific  nature,  and  confined  to  par- 
ticular organs  and  structures.  In  many  cases  our  feelings  of 
pleasure  are  intimately  connected  with  mental  emotions ;  the 
mere  removal  of  pain  is  not  unfi^ouently  regarded  as  a  positive 
enjoyment,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where  we  have  dis- 
tinct perceptions  of  physical  pleasure,  they  may  be  generally 
referred  to  certain  organs  connected  with  the  appetites  at  ii» 
external  senses. 

>  This  is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Parry,  Pathology,  §  57d^  akbaq^  it 
appears  to  differ  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  distinction  wliich  I  have  thoi^ght 
ft  necessary  to  moke  betveeu  ^eivsaxxotv  «xid  perception. 
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The  perceptions  of  pain,  like  those  thai  are  derived  from  the 
impressions  of  external  objects,  are  seated  in  the  sensorium 
commune.  This  is  proved,  both  by  those  cases  in  which  the 
feelings  of  pain  are  interrupted  by  dividing  or  compressing  the 
nerve,  and  by  those  in  which  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  produces 
li  conception  of  pain  in  a  part  which  no  longer  exists.  We, 
however,  always  refer  the  pain  to  the  part  of  the  body  upon 
which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  With  respect  to  pains 
hi  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  ex- 

Elaining  the  means  by  which  we  refer  them  to  their  proper  seat, 
ut  it  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  accom- 
plished with  regard  to  the  internal  parts,  where  tlie  seat  of  tlie 
injury  is  concealed  from  our  view.  Do  we  in  these  cases  judge 
of  the  seat  of  the  pain  by  association  and  experience,  or  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  which  enables  us,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  form  our  judgment  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  knowledge  which  wo  possess  may 
be  referred  to  the  effect  of  habit  and  association.  When  wc 
receive  an  impression  on  any  part  of  the  body,  from  some  ob- 
vious external  cause,  which  produces  a  certain  sensation  in  the 
part,  if  we  again  feel  the  same  sensation,  we  refer  it  to  the  same 
Meat,  This  may  apply  to  all  the  external  parts  of  the  body  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  organs  of  sense,  we  may  conceive  that 
we  shall  be  guided  by  the  specific  nature  of  the  agent  or  of  the 
effect.  But  this  throws  no  light  upon  the  means  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  seat  of  local  impressions  upon 
internal  organs,  especiallv  when  these  arise  from  constitutional 
causes.  For  example,  wnen  disease  occurs  in  the  stomach,  we 
have  a  corresponding  sensation  in  the  part,  the  effect  being  the 
direct  result  of  local  action,  unconnected  with  any  mental  ope- 
ration. In  these  cases,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  gan- 
glia are  concerned,  and  that  we  are  to  search  for  their  use,  in 
{>art  at  least,  as  constituting  secondary  centres  of  perception  to 
which  the  action  of  the  nerves  is  transmitted,  and  where  the 
painful  feeling  is  actually  experienced '. 

Although  the  express  object  of  physiology  is  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  in  its  natural  and  healthy  state,  yet  we  are 
enabled  to  derive  occasional  assistance  in  our  researches,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  body,  which  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  pathology,  as  we  hence  obtain  a  clearer 
.conception  of  the  modes  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  are  connected  with  each  other.  On  this  account  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  an  important  feature  in  the  animal 
'oec6nbmy,  one  which  materially  affects  its  operations  and  regu- 
lates its  motions,  which  may  be  characterized  by  the  term  of 
self-adjustment.  Exposed  as  the  body  is,  at  all  times,  to  a 
variety  of  external  agents,  differing  from  each  other  both  in 

*  The  different  circumstances  mentioned  by  Hartley,  prop.  32,  although 
they  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  employed  in  ascertaining  the  seat  of  internal 
pains,  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect. 


-^^ 
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their  direct  and  their  indirect  effects,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  corresponding  change  in  the  machine, 
to  prevent  the  irregularities  that  might  otherwise  arise  in  its 
action.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  different  vital  Unctions  are 
so  adapted  to  each  other,  that  their  respective  defects  or  ex- 
cesses are  compensated  by  the  extraordinary  action  of  some 
other  function,  which  extraordinary  action  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  the  previous  irregularity.  It  was  firom  observing  a  num« 
ber  of  examples  of  this  kind  that  a  pathological  hypothesis  was 
formed,  which  has  long  been  a  fieivourite  doctrine  of  the  schools 
of  medicine,  according. to  which  all  these  trains  of  actions  are 
referred  to  the  operation  of  a  specific  principle,  which  has  been 
named  the  vis  medicatrix  natursB.  iBut  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
as  these  trains  of  actions  .caji  be  referred  to  no  one  physical 
principle,  and  only  agree  in  their  filial  cause.  They  resemUe 
each  other  only  in  exhibiting  examples  of  the  admirable  order 
which  pervades  all  parts  of  the  universe,  and  whidi  we  observe 
as  well  in  the  inanimate,,  as  in  the  animated  parts  of  creation. 

There  is  a  pecuUar  operation,  which  is  confined  to  the  living 
body,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  machine  in  its  proper  ord^, 
and  to  regulate  its  motion,  which  has  been  styled  re-action', 
lliis  more  nearly  approaches  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cific principle,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mode  of 
self-adjustment,  which  operates  in  all  cases  upon  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  by  the  intervention  of  the  same  functions.  If  the 
action  of  a  vital  part  be,  by  any  cause,  diminished,  provided 
the  defect  be  withm  certain  limits  only,. the  diminution  of  action 
becomes  the  immediate  cause  of  an  increase  of  power  in  the 
part,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  obstacle  and  restore 
the  balance  of  the  system.  This  capacity  of  re-action  appears 
to  reside  both  in  the  contractile  and  the  seivsitive  parts,  ajid  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  is  employed  by  the  phy- 
sician for  restoring  the  fimctions  to  their  state,  of  healthy  action, 
when  this  has,  by  any  means,  become  deranged. 

1  For  a  variety  of  valuable  observiUions  on  tl^s  a^ection  of  the  firing 
system,  I  shall  refer  to  the  Pathology  of  the  late  Dr.  Farry,  a  WG«k  con- 
taining many  profound  and  sagacious  remarks  oni  the  actions  of  the  anim^ 
(Economy  and  their  connexion  with  each  other ;  §  581  et  seq.  These  sec- 
tions contain  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  8^<4i^ustiiig  opentioot. 
Some  important  observations  on  the  power  of  redaction  wiILbe  found  in  n 
essay  of  Dr.  M.  Hall's  on  the  Efiects  of  the  Loss  of  Blood,  in  which  the 
author  offers  a  salutary  caution  to  the  inexperienced  or  unobserving  pnc- 
titioner  against  the  improvident  use  of  the  lancet;  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  ¥•  x& 
p.  121  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE   CONNEXION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  THE  INTELLECTUAL 

FACULTIES. 

I  HAVE  now  taken  a  view  of  the  first  division  of  the  nervous 
functions,  the  pinrsico-sensitive ;  we  must  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider those  that  1  have  termed  simply  sensitive,  such  as  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  or 
or  the  different  nervous  functions,  on  each  other.  The  purely 
intellectual  fimctions  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  physiologist ;  yet  they  are  frequently  so  much  connected 
with  the  sensitive  functions,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  mental  powers  exercise 
over  those  of  the  body'. 

Although  I  endeavoured  in  the  last  chapter  to  restrict  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  touch  "  to  what  appears  to  be  its  cor- 
rect sense,  yet  I  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  exciting  causes 
of  all  the  external  senses  act  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cies of  touch.  The  rays  of  light  strike  the  retina  of  the  eye  ; 
the  undulations  of  the  air,  which  constitute  sound,  communicate 
their  motions  to  the  interior  of  the  ear ;  the  sense  of  smell  is 
produced  by  particles  emitted  from  the  odorous  body,  and  car- 
ried by  the  air  to  the  nose ;  while  taste  is  immediately  caused 
by  the  contact  of  the  sapid  body.  The  ultimate  cause  of  per- 
ception is,  however,  unknown ;  nothing  but  experience  could 
teach  us  that  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye  would  excite  ideas  of 
vision,  or  that  undulations  of  air  would  impress  the  ear  with  ideas 
of  sound,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  why  the  reverse  operations 
might  not  have  taken  place ;  yet  we  are  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  fact  by  uniform  experience.  It  is  upon  our  ignorance  of 
the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  cause  of  sensation  and 
the  effect  produced,  that  Berkeley  founded  his  celebrated  doctrine 
of  the  non-existence  of  matter.  The  object  of  his  hypothesis  is 
to  show,  that  the  ordinary  conception  of  material  particles, 
which  are  endowed  with  a  variety  of  properties,  so  as  to  give 

^  Gregory  designates  a  knowledge  of  *<  the  lawg  of  union  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  mutiud  influence  which  they  have  upon  each 
other,"  as  one  of  the  necessary  parts  of  the  education  of  a  physician,  and  it 
is  evidently  no  less  essential  to  the  study  of  physiology ;  Duties  of  a  Phys. 
p.  03.  In  connexion  with  the  various  topics  that  are  treated  of  in  this  chap- 
ter, I  will  beg  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  truly  philosophical  work  of  Dr. 
Abercrombie  on  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
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rise  to  the  phenomena  which  constitute  what  we  tenn  the  ma- 
terial world,  is  without  proof;  that  the  intervention  of  these 
particles  to  tlie  production  of  perception  is  not  necessary,  and 
that  all  of  which  we  have  any  actual  knowledge  is  the  existence 
of  certain  perceptions,  which  are  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  Deity  upon  the  sentient  principle*.  The  full  comprehen- 
sion of  this  subject  will  probably  always  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
human  faculties ;  but  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to 
discuss  its  merits.  The  object  of  physiology  does  not  consbt 
in  refined  speculations  upon  the  essence  of  matter,  but  in  ob- 
scr>'ing  the  changes  which  are  produced  upon  the  living  body, 
and  the  connexion  which  these  changes  bear  to  each  other*. 

*  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  which  he  argues  ttpinat 
the  commonly  received  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  matter,  exhiiits 
the  same  kind  of  acute  and  profound  spirit  of  research  which  fonns  so  du- 
tingiiishcd  a  feature  of  the  •*  Theory  of  Vision."  But  the  subject,  unl^ 
the  former,  is  not  capable  of  an  appeal  to  observation  and  experiment.  He 
has,  however,  the  merit  of  showing  that  the  opinion  which  he  combats  b 
founded  rather  upon  authority  than  upon  an^  demonstration  of  its  tnith, 
and  that  if  we  admit  it,  we  do  so  more  from  its  bein^  a  coavenient  aiethod 
of  expressing  our  conceptions,  than  from  a  conviction  of  its  correctness. 
We  accordingly  find,  that  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  rcfiite 
Berkeley's  hypothesis  have  consisted  rattier  in  an  appeal  to  popular  feeliog 
than  in  strict  philosophical  deduction.  Even  Reid,  mler  arguing  with  cod- 
siderable  acuteness  and  efficacy  against  the  ideal  hypothesia,  deserts  his  van- 
tage ground,  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  certain  principles,  the  existence  of  which 
is  at  least  as  questionable  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  system  which  he  com- 
bats. It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fundamental  position  upon  which 
Berkeley's  theory  rests,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  writings  of  Blalebrsiidie, 
although  it  does  not  appear  in  what  degree  Berkeley  oerived  his  doctrine 
f^om  this  source.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  similarity,  as  wdl  in  the 
character  as  in  the  writings  of  these  philosophers,  which  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  Berkeley  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  *'  Search  after 
Truth."  The  following  observations  of  my  intelligent  friend*  Dt.  Roget, 
may  be  regarded  as  essentiaUy  coinciding  with  the  doctrine  of  Berk^. 
'*  ....  in  rigid  strictness,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence  cf 
any  thing,  save  that  of  the  sensations  and  ideas  which  are  actuaHy  paning 
in  our  minds,  and  of  which  we  are  necessarily  conscious.'*  We  infer  the 
existence  of  external  objects  from  "  trains  of  impressions  made  upon  our 
senses,  of  which  impressions  alone  our  knowledge  can,  in  metaphysiGal 
strictness,  be  termed  certain  ;"  Bridgcwater  Treatise,  p.  25,  6. 

^  It  lias  always,  I  confess,  appeared  to  me,  that  the  drc^  with  which  it 
has  been  so  much  the  habit  of  most  of  the  modem  metaphysicians  to  view 
the  speculations  of  Berkeley,  as  leading  to  sceptical  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  important  topics  of  religion  and  morals,  is  entirely  without  fbundalioD. 
I  should  as  soon  expect  that  a  student  of  physiology  would  doubt  whether 
he  possessed  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  because  he  was  not  acquaiated 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  will  acts  upon  the  muscular  fibre,  as  thit  a 
person  of  common  understanding  would  have  his  faith  and  conduct  aflected 
by  a  perusal  of  Berkeley's  wodks.  A  great  portion  therefore  of  the  teal 
wliich  was  manifested  by  Reid  and  liis  associates,  in  overthrowii^  the 
Berkeleian  hypothesis,  I  regard  as  altogether  unnecessary.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think,  that  the  principle  wliich  Reid  has  so  clearly  laid  down, 
that  the  mind  perceives  the  impressions  of  external  objects  themselTes, 
and  not  the  mere  ideas  of  these  impressions,  is  the  obvious  and  direct 
expression  of  tUe  fad. 
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Since  the  publication  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, it  has  been  generally  admitted,  that  our  ideas  are  pii- 
marily  derived  from  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  '.  This 
great  philosopher '  arranged  tlie  objects  of  thought  in  two  great 
divisions,  which  he  termed  ideas  of  sensation  and  ideas  of  re- 
flection. The  first  comprehending  the  knowledge  which  we 
immediately  derive  from  the  impressions  of  external  objects; 
the  second,  the  ideas  which  are  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  the  materials  which  it  had  already  acquired,  from 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  senses.  According  to  the  no- 
menclature which  has  been  employed  in  this  work,  the  first  may 
be  termed  perceptive  ideas,  the  second  intellectual  ideas '. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
which  has  been  more  the  subject  of  disputation,  than  what  re- 
spects  the  connexion  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  The  doctrine  which  is  the  most  commonly 
received  is,  that  the  mental  powers,  although  connected  with  the 
brain,  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  something  independent  of 
matter,  while,  on  the  contrary,  certain  philosophers  of  great 
acuteness  have  maintained  that  the  mind,  or  Uiat  part  of  our 

'  Prof.  Stewart  observes,  that  *'  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  exter- 
nal  objects,  furnish  the  occasions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  con- 
stitution, is  led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  the  external  world,  and  to  exert 
an  the  different  modmcations  of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable.*'  Elements, 
sect  4.  V.  i.  p.  99. 

'  I  cannot  mention  the  great  name  of  Locke,  without  expressing  my  admi- 
ration of  his  writings  and  m^  veneration  for  his  character.  On  this  subject  I 
shall  indulge  my  readers  with  a  quotation  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  in 
which  the  merits  of  this  philosopher  are  justly  estimated.  *'  There  is  scarcely 
one  event  of  our  lives,  to  which  we  look  back  with  more  lively  recollection 
than  to  the  period  when  we  first  read  the  essay  upon  the  Human  Under- 
standing. It  stOl  remains  in  our  memory,  like  an  era  in  the  history  of  our 
thoughts,  from  which  we  seem  to  date  a  sort  of  revolution  in  the  very  consti- 
tudon  of  our  knowledge.  For  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  opinions  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Locke  are  to  be  studied ;  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  the 
operation  of  his  mind.  There  runs  through  his  essay  such  a  vein  of  precise 
and  admirable  reflection ;  he  places  his  thoughts,  right  or  wrong,  in  so  clear 
a  light ;  distinguishes  and  discards  all  trifling  and  merely  verbal  disputes ; 
makes  us  understand  ourselves  so  unequivocally,  in  the  words  which  we 
employ,  and  in  the  subjects  upon  which  we  are  meditating ;  that  we  know 
not  any  work  that  could  be  named  in  which  the  exercise  of^thinking  may  be 
so  safely  taken.  This  is  never  so  strongly  felt  as  when  we  come  to  liis  writ- 
ings, fresh  from  the  pages  of  some  modern  metaphysician.  It  is  like  chang- 
ing the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a  city  for  some  pure  and  mountain  air;  the  mind 
feeb  as  if  it  were  inhaling  health  from  the  very  thoughts  which  it  breathes ;  so 
much  singleness  and  directness  and  integrity  is  there  about  all  his  opinions  ; 
such  a  contempt  for  paradox,  such  superiority  to  all  the  litde  tricks  by  which 
the  common-place  thoughts  of  common-place  minds  are  trimmed  out  in  the 
present  day ;  and  decked,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  in  the  mere  cast  off 
clothes  of  real  learning  and  physiology."  v.  xxvi.  p.  487.  See  also  Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  li.  p.  538,  9.  Locke  effected  for  metaphysical 
science  what  Haller  dud  for  physiology;  he  shewed  us  the  limit  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  pointed  out  the  subjects  which  were  the  best  suited  for  future  inquiry. 

*  These  terms  nearly  coincide  with  Hardey's  ideas  of  sensation  and  mteU 
lectual  ideas ;  On  Man,  Introd.  v.  i.  p.  ii. 
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fisame  which  thinks  and  reasons,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
matter,  can  never  exist  but  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  that 
thought  is  no  more  than  a  property  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  mate- 
rial existence. 

It  has  unfortunately  happened  that  this  subject,  which  is  one 
of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  has  seldom  been  viewed  with  that 
philosophical  spirit,  which  should  always  direct  our  investiga- 
tions, and  by  which  alone  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  truth.  It 
is  admitted  that  certain  errors  may  be  so  interwoven  with  our 
accustomed  associations,  on  topics  connected  with  morals  and 
reUgion,  as  to  render  it  doubtful,  on  some  occasions,  how  far  we 
ought  to  attempt  their  removal ;  but  if  this  concession  be  made, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  on  the  other,  not  to 
inflame  the  prejudices  which  may  exist  on  these  topics,  but  to 
use  our  endeavours  to  correct  all  undue  excitement,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  mind  into  that  tranquil  state,  which  may  enable  it  to 
receive  truth  without  the  fear  of  injiury.  In  this  spirit  of  can- 
dour and  conciliation,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  celebrated  question. 

It  is  argued  by  the  materialist,  that  different  kinds  of  matter 
possess  different  and  specific  kinds  of  properties ;  some  bodies 
are  hard,  others  elastic,  some  are  endowed  with  what  we  term 
life,  others  are  destitute  of  it.  Living  substances  again  have 
their  distinguishing  properties ;  the  muscles  ate  contractile,  and 
the  brain  is  sensitive.  These  properties  of  the  muscles  and  of 
the  brain  are  supposed  to  be  necessarily  attached  to  the  re- 
spective substances,  and  to  be  incapable  of  existing  without 
them ;  we  can  have  no  contraction  without  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  no  sensation  without  nervous  matter.  But  besides  sensa- 
tion, a  certain  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain,  possesses 
another  set  of  properties,  peculiar  to  itself,  which  have  been 
termed  mental,  and  which  collectively  are  supposed  to  consti- 
tute mind.  Mind,  therefore,  is  a  faculty,  or  set  of  faculties,  be- 
longing to  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  that  contraction  is  the 
property  of  the  muscle.  It  is  argued,  that  we  can  ha^e  no  con- 
ception of  the  existence  of  mind,  except  as  attached  to  the 
brain,  that  it  is  derived  from  external  impressions  acting  upon 
the  brain,  through  the  inter>'ention  of  the  organs  of  sense ;  that 
it  is  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
brain  and  its  appendages ;  that  it  is  co-existent  with  this  organ 
and  partakes  of  its  diseases'. 

'  As  this  question  has  been  very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Belsham,  I  shall  insert 
the  positions  which  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  materialism,  in  what  re- 
spects the  physiological  considerations.  "  When  there  is  no  organization,  as 
far  as  our  observation  extends,  there  is  no  perception.  Wherever  such  an 
oiganic  structure  as  the  brain  exists,  perception  exists.  Where  this  organiza- 
tion is  imperfect,  perception  is  imperfect.  Where  the  organization  is  sound, 
vigorous,  and  healthpr,  perception  is  proportionably  vigorous  and  clear. 
Where  the  organization  is  impaired,  perception  is  enfeebled  and  obscured. 
And    ^lien     the    oT^jOiXvVxaXxow    ceases,    perception    appears     to 
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.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  although  different  bodies 
have  different  and  specific  properties,  yet  that  these  properties 
have  all  a  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  their  operation  may  be 
referred  to  certain  general  principles.  When  a  muscle  is  stimu- 
lated to  contraction,  although  we  do  not  see  how  the  stimulus 
acts  upon  the  fibre,  yet  we  can  trace  the  effect  of  its  contraction, 
and  can  observe  the  relation  which  it  boars  to  the  cause.  We 
cannot  explain  how  light  produces  vision,  but  we  can  point  out 
the  mechanical  laws  by  which  it  operates,  and  we  can  experi- 
mentally prove  that  the  impression  on  the  retina  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  sensation  which  is  transmitted  by  the  optic  nerves 
to  the  sensorium  commune.  But  no  analogy  of  this  kind  can  be 
detected  with  respect  to  mind.  Even  admitting  the  first  step  in 
the  process  to  be  beyond  our  comprehension,  we  might  expect, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  muscle,  and  of  the  eye,  to  be  able  to  follow 
up  the  succession  of  changes,  and  to  shew  their  physical  con- 
nexion with  each  other  and  \%ath  the  brain.  Nothing,  however, 
of  this  kind  can  be  accomplished  \  We  observe,  indeed,  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  between  the  development  and  integrity  of 
the  brain,  and  the  perfection  of  the  intellect ;  but  this  is  explained 
upon  the  principle,  that  whatever  be  the  primary,  cause  of  mind, 
the  brain  is  the  organ  by  which  it  is  manifested,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  proper  condition  of  the  organ  is  as  essential,  as 
that  of  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  directed. 

The  controversy,  tiierefore,  as  far  as  it  is  not  merely  verbal, 
appears  to  turn  principally  upon  the  two  following  considera- 
tions: first,  do  the  phenomena  of  mind  bear  such  a  resemblance 
to  those  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  matter,  as  to  justify  us  in 
placing  them  in  the  same  class,  and  attributing  them  to  the  same 
organ  ?  And,  secondly,  is  the  relation  between  the  condition  of 
the  brain  and  the  state  of  the  intellect,  such  as  to  indicate  that 
a  necessary  connexion  exists  between  them. 

Our  reply  to  the  first  of  these  questions  may  be  founded  upon 
the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  we  employ  in  the  subdivision 
of  what  are  ordinarlv  termed  the  physical  properties  of  matter. 
There  are  certain  phenomena,  which,  firom  their  analogy  or  re- 
semblance, we  class  together  under  the  denomination  of  me- 

Elements,  p.  338.  I  feel  reluctant  to  involve  the  great  truths  of  theo- 
losy  in  our  ph^rsiological  discusaioni ,  but,  I  think  1  maj,  without  impro- 
pnety,  repeat  the  remark  of  Dr.  Prichard ;  **  The  whole  universe  displavs  the 
most  striiung  proo6  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  intellect  or  mind,  in  a 
state  separate  from  organization,  and  under  conditions  wliich  preclude  all 
reference  to  organization."  On  the  Nervous  System,  p.  52,  3.  In  reference 
to  this  discussion  I  may  remark,  that  the  first  writer  who  made  a  clear  and 
intdli^ble  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  seems  to  have  been  Descartes ; 
this  distinction  also  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  writings  of  Boerhaavc  ; 
see  particularly  his  Insdt.  §  27. 

I  On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  Belsham  appear  to  me  to  be 
▼enr  much  in  point,  I  would  almost  say  conclusiye ;  Essays,  No.  13.  y.  i.  p. 
812  et  seq.  See  also  Dr.  Prichard's  essay  on  the  vital  princ,  sect.  5  and  6, 
where  the  question  is  discussed  with  the  author's  characteristic  perspicuity 
and  candour. 
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cfaanicaly  referring  them  all  to  the  operation  of  an  assomed  ge- 
neral principle,  which  we  style  gravitation.  We  have,  in  like 
manner,  another  set  of  phenomena,  which  in  consequence,  as  we 
suppose,  of  their  differing  essentially  from  the  former,  while  they 
resemble  each  other,  we  refer  to  another  assumed  principle, 
chemical  affinity.  We  conceive  these  to  be  different,  because 
we  cannot  refer  their  operation  to  the  same  general  laws,  and 
because  we  do  not  perceive  a  change  in  the  one  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  other.  Upon  the  same 
grounds,  therefore,  that  we  conceive  ourselves  justified  in  sup- 
posing gravitation  to  be  a  property  different  from  chemical 
affinity,  I  should  maintain  that  mental  are  essentially  dissimilar 
from  physical  phenomena,  and  that  we  must  consequently  reply 
to  the  proposed  question  in  the  negative '. 

It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  point  in  discussion  is, 
in  some  measure,  a  question  of  degree,  and  one  which  as  it  can- 
not be  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment,  must  always  remain 
a  matter  of  mere  opinion.  It  may  be  further  urged  against  the 
immaterialist,  that  his  decision  is  founded  upon  our  ignorance ; 
that  (to  pursue  the  analogy  of  the  subdivision  of  the  physical 
powers)  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  discovered  galvanism  and 
magnetism  to  be  modes  of  electricity,  so  future  discoveries  may 
assimilate  mind  to  matter,  demonstrate  their  necessary  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  and  shew  their  points  of  analogy  and 
resemblance.  I  will  not  presume  to  prescribe  limits  to  our  dis- 
coveries, either  in  physical  or  in  metaphysical  philosophy,  but  it 
may  be  fairly  argued  that,  until  sucn  discoveries  are  made,  or 
until  we  have  some  indication  of  their  probability,  we  are  im- 
peding the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  assuming  a  possible  oc- 
currence as  the  basis  of  an  hypotiiesis,  and  that  the  cause  of 
truth  and  knowledge  is  more  effectually  served,  by  arranging 
phenomena  according  to  their  actually  ascertained  differences, 
than  by  attempting  to  generalize  possible  or  even  imaginary 
resemblances. 

The  materialists  have,  however,  seldom  gone  so  fSeur  as  to  as- 
sert, that  they  could  point  out  any  real  resemblance  between 
the  properties  that  are  referred  to  matter  and  mind  respectively, 
under  the  tiUes  of  physical  and  intellectual.  But  they  allege, 
that  the  division  rests  entirely  upon  the  definition  which  is  ap- 

^  It  may  be  asserted,  that  all  the  physical  changes  to  which  bodies  are  sub- 
ject, constituting  what  we  term  the  properties  of  matter,  may  be  ultimately 
resolved  into  certain  modifications  ot  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and,  I  con- 
ceive, it  may  with  equal  confidence  be  asserted,  that  the  phenomena  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion  are  in  no  degree  applicable  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  should  be  less  liable  to  erroneous  conceptions  on  this  subject  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Locke,  book  ii.  ch.  xiii.  §  17.  .9,  and, 
discarding  all  hypothcticalLajiguagc,  were  content  to  speak  of  the  properties 
merely  of  matter  and  of  mind,  without  considering  them  as  attached  to  any 
substance  or  substratum,  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  We  have  some 
excellent  remarks  ^*  o\i  iVve  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowle^  of  noDndk**  by 
Dt.  Abercrombie,  p.  ^^  •  .^5.    ^^«^&Q\i\.  KiaaaT^^  Physiol  p.  153. 
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plied  to  the  fonner.  The  immaterialists,  it  is  said,  assume  a  se- 
ries of  properties,  which  they  style  physical,  and  which  they 
restrict  to  what  they  denominate  matter ;  but  it  is  maintained 
that  this  division  is  altogether  arbitrary,  that  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  actual  properties  of  matter,  and  that,  for 
any  thing  which  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary,  thought  is  as 
much  entitled  to  this  appellation  as  hardness  or  extension.  I 
admit  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  limits 
by  which  the  powers  of  our  comprehension  are  bounded ;  but 
it  must  be  observed  that,  if  we  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
resolve  the  whole  into  a  mere  verbal  dispute,  respecting  the  de- 
finition of  terms ;  and  it  will  then  remain  for  us  to  inquire, 
which  of  these  statements  is  the  most  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  conceptions  on  the  subject,  and  which  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  afford  us  accurate  ideas  respecting  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion'. 

The  second  question  which  was  proposed  proceeds  more  upon 
physiological  considerations,  and  is  one  in  which  we  are  able  to 
appeal  more  directly  to  the  evidence  of  facts  than  in  the  former 
case.  Now  these  facts,  when  duly  considered,  will,  I  conceive, 
lead  us  to  a  similar  conclusion.  When  we  inquire  whether  the 
relation  between  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  the  state  of  the 
intellect  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  necessary  connexion  exists 
between  them,  we  apply  to  the  anatomist,  and  obtain  from  his 
investigations  the  only  data  which  can  enable  us  to  form  our 
decision. 

I  The  most  powerful  argument  of  the  modern  materialists,  is  derived  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  actual  nature  of  matter,  and  the  consequent  impossibi- 
lity of  dring  a  correct  definition  of  it.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  Priestley, 
in  his  Disquisitions,  sect.  1,  2;  and  in  his  Correspondence  with  Price ;  sec 
particularly.  On  the  Nature  of  Matter,  p.  243..  256.  It  is  very  forcibly 
urped  by  Cooper ;  Tracts,  p.  266.  .286 ;  and  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  con- 
ndeTable  weight.  But,  were  we  to  act  strictly  upon  this  principle,  we  should 
abstain  from  all  controversy  upon  the  subject,  and  at  once  confess  that  it  was 
one  concerning  which  all  discussion  was  vain  and  useless.  What  I  contend 
for  is,  that,  regarding  this  question  in  the  same  manner  with  other  philoso- 
phical questions,  and  applying  our  terms  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  with  the  same  restrictions  as  in  the  other  analogous  cases,  we  cannot 
consider  the  properties  of  mind  and  of  matter  as  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
or  as  referable  to  the  same  agent.  Porterfield  remarks,  that  "  sense,  per- 
ception, and  thinking,  cannot  possibly  be  a  mode  of  motion  or  figure,  nor  of 
any  other  property  or  power  of  matter;"  On  the  Eye,  v.ii.  p.  215  ;  and,  un- 
less we  change,  not  only  our  technical  definition  of  matter,  but  our  concep- 
tion of  its  nature,  I  conceive  we  must  assent  to  the  position.  As  connected 
with  this  topic,  I  shall  recommend  to  my  readers  the  perusal  of  the  seventh 
section  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Inquiry,  a  work  replete  with  information  respecting 
the  opinions  that  have  been  formed  bjr  others  upon  some  of  the  most  abstruse 
points  in  physiology,  and  enriched  with  many  original  remarks,  indicative  of 
a  well  furnished  and  capacious  mind.  In  a  volume  comprising  so  many  in- 
tricate discussions,  it  is  impossible  that  anv  one  who  exercises  the  invaluable 
and  inalienable  right  of  private  judgment  should  in  all  cases  assent  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer;  yet  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  acknowledge,  not  merely 
the  high  gratification,  but  the  great  advantage  which  I  have  derived  from  its 
careful  ami  attentive  perusal. 
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It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  gtveeren  an  abstract 
of  the  great  nnmber  of  obseryations  which  hare  been  made  on 
Uiis  subject ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  appears  to  me  to  shew, 
that  the  greatest  disproportion  exists  betwe^  the  derangements 
of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  mental  powers.  After  tihe  most 
complete  state  of  insanity,  it  is  often  difficult  to  detect  the 
smallest  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  brain;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  brain  has  not  unfrequently  been  found  very  con- 
siderably disorganized,  when  no  defect  had  been  previously  ob- 
served in  the  intellect '. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  in  both  these  cases  we  derive  onr 
conclusions  from  insufficient  data ;  that  tbere  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  some  slight,  although  essential,  change  in  the  phy- 
sical state  of  the  brain,  and  that,  in  the  second,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  derangement,  still  some  certain  portion  may  remain 
unchanged,  which  is  the  immediate  organ  of  intellect.  But  this 
objection  itself  favours  the  opinion,  that  the  relation  which  the 
mind  bears  to  the  brain  is  totally  (Ufierent  from  that  which  the 
other  functions  bear  to  their  organs,  and  it  is  from  this  want  of 
resemblance  that  I  conceive  myself  warranted  in  drawing  the 
inference,  that  mind  is  not  a  property  of  the  brain,  in  the  same 
way  that  contractility  is  a  property  of  the  muscle,  or  sensibility 
of  the  nerve.  Beyond  this  point  I  do  not  presume  to  extend 
my  inquiry ;  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  matter  and 
mind,  or  the  mode  in  which  they  act  lipqn  each  other,  is  at  pre- 
sent completely  unknown,  nor  do  I  think  that  we  are  in  posse- 
sion of  any  method  of  investigation  by  which  it  is  probable  that 
any  additional  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  inquiry*. 

I  In  proof  of  this  position,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Pinel :  **  II  &ut  convenir  oependant  que  dans 
d'autres  cenreanx  d*alienes  on  ne  troave  aucune  de  ces  lesiOQS  physiques, 
aucune  alteration  dans  la  structure  organique  de  ces  parties,  et,  ce  qui  est  en- 
core plus  d^sif,  c'est  qu'on  les  remarque  quelqnefois  dans  d'autres  cts  dif- 
ferens,  etalasuite  de  certaines  maladies  enti^reinent  6trangeres  k  TalienatioD 
mentale,  comme  I'dpilepsie,  I'apoplexie,  les  convulsion^,  les  iSevres  ataxiques." 
Trait^  sur  1' Alienation  Mentale,  p.  453. — Dr.  Burrows,  in  his  late  valii^ile 
work,  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  observations  of  modem  anatomists  on 
the  state  of  the  brain  in  insanity;  Commentaries,  p.  58  et  seq.  Esquirol,  in 
his  account  of  the  institution  at  Charenton,  says  that  his  numerous  ezamma- 
tions  of  the  brain,  "  n'apprenderait  rien  sur  le  si^  et  la  cause  immediate  do 
dtiire."  He  remarks  that  the  researches  made  on  the  subjects  of  Charentoa 
and  Salp6triere  may  be  said  to  be  "  steriles  pour  la  domination  des  condi- 
tions materielles  du  d^lire ;"  Ann.  d'Hygi^ie,  t.  iii.  p.  159,  0.  He  infonns 
us  generally,  that  **  the  lesions  of  the  brain  are  neither  in  relatkm  to  the  dis- 
orders of  the  mind,  nor  the  diseases  communicated  to  it  ;'*  Piichard  on  In- 
sanity, p.  313.  We  have  an  observation  to  the  same  efibct  by  Dr.  Seymour, 
Med.  Cfhir.  Tr.  v.  xix.  p.  167.  For  a  very  ample  account  of  the  pathology 
of  the  brain,  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  FoviUe's  art.  *'  Alienation  Menlale,** 
in  Diet.  M6d.  Prat.  t.  i.  p.  531  et  seq. ;  to  this  article  is  appended  a  copious 
list  of  references ;  also  to  the  remarks  of  Greorget,  art  "  Fohe,"  §  4.  Diet,  de 
Med.  t.  ix.  p.  257  et  seq. ;  and  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  p.  325.. 

'  It  were  well  if  on  this,  as  on  most  other  points  in  which  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding  \s  concem^) "««  ^^t^  \.^  CoUow  the  sage  cooiu^  of  Loc^, 
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I  have  stated  that  impressions  made  upon  the  external  senses, 
cmd  carried  to  the  brain,  produce  perceptions,  and  that  these 
constitute  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  bodies.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  train  of  actions  is  produced,  but  it  appears 
qertain,  that  some  permanent  change  is  left  in  the  brain,  because 
when  a  perception  has  once  existed  with  sufficient  strength,  a 
state  nearly  resembling  it  may  be  produced  without  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  exciting  cause*  The  state  thus  produced  constitutes 
an  idea^ 

Although  every  one,  who  reflects  opon  his  own  feelings,  must 

and  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  questions  that  are  beyond  our  power 
ever  to  decide  upon,  or  which,  ailer  long  ^scussion,  are  finally  resolved  into 
mere  verbal  controversies.  See  the  Introduction  to  his  Essay,  especially,  §  2, 
7.  Before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  I  may  remark,  that  the  doctrine  of  materialism 
has  been  proposed  under  two  forms  or  species,  which  differ  very  essentially 
from  each  otner.  The  one  which  I  regard  as  the  least  incorrect,  is  tliat 
which  was  supported  by  Priestley,  and  which  rests  principally  upon  the  al- 
leged impossibility  of  defining  matter,  or  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
supposed  properties  of  matter  and  spirit.  The  other  species  of  materialism 
is  that  in  which  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  conceived  to  depend  upon  some 
peculiar  substance,  which  is  thought  to  be  of  a  more  refined  nature  than  that 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  body  generally ;  such  as  the  materia 
Tits,  electricity,  or  the  imaginary  ethereal  fluid,  which  has  borne  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  both  our  physical  and  the  metaphysical  hypotheses.  By  a 
very  singular  inconsistency,  we  find  that  some  of  those  who  have  been  the 
most  warm  opposers  of  what  we  may  term  the  nominal  materialism,  have  been 
the  advocates  of  this  more  gross  and  palpable  form  of  the  doctrine. 

I  This  is  strictly  speaking,  a  perceptive  idea.  I  think  it  would  be  conve- 
nient to  restrict  the  term  idea  to  an  object  of  thought  as  proceeding,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  external  impressions,  and  to  apply  the  term  con- 
ception to  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  body  which 
causes  the  impression.  I  am,  indeed,  aware,  that  in  so  doing,  I  am  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Stewart,  who  defines  con- 
ception to  be  "  that  power  of  mind,  which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an 
absent  object  of  perception;*'  Elem.  ch.  iii.  v.  i.  p.  133  ;  but  this  difference 
almost  unavoidably  follows  from  the  mode  in  which  I  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  term  perception.  Hume  considers  '*  ideas  "  to  be  synonymous 
with  "thoughts ;"  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  31.  Helvetius,  whose  language  on  this 
subject  is  generaUy  correct,  still  farther  restricts  the  term  idea  to  what  I  have 
styled  intellectual,  corresponding  to  Locke's  ideas  of  reflection ;  Sur  I'Esprit, 
t.  i.  p.  68.  I  think  that  a  degree  of  ambiguity  has  been  produced  in  the 
writmgs  of  some  of  the  modem  metaphysicians,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  employed  the  words  simple  and  compound  ideas ;  the  former  being  ap- 
propriated to  those  that  originate  in  perception,  the  latter  in  intellectual  ope- 
fations ;  Hartley,  Introd.  p.  ii.  But  I  conceive  that  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  perceptive  or  intellectual  has  no  necessary  relation  to  their  con- 
dition as  being  simple  or  compound.  Many  perceptive  ideas  are  compounded, 
i.  e.  we  receive  perceptions  which  are  themselves  composed  of  more  simple 
p^ceptions,  and  which  are  impressed  upon  the  mind  without  any  decompo- 
sition or  analysis.  I  do  not  mean  by  tnis  remark  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion, how  far  our  ideas  are,  strictly  speaking,  capable  of  being  compounded, 
generalized,  or  abstracted ;  I  only  maintain,  that  the  same  kind  of  combina- 
tion takes  place  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Locke  did  not  midce  the 
distinction  to  which  I  have  referred  above ;  he  has  complex  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion, and  simple  ideas  of  reflection ;  Essay,  b.  2.  ch.  2. .  12. 
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be  aware  of  the  difference  between  an  original  perception  and 
its  idea' 9  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  in  what  thb 
difference  consists.  Hume,  who  makes  this  the  express  subject 
of  inquiry,  only  observes,  Uiat  the  idea  is  less  vivid  and  distinct 
than  the  primary  perception^  an  observation  which  does  not 
afford  any  adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  connexion 
between  perception  and  ideas,  however  produced,  is  one  of 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  they  are  connected  through  the  intervention  of 
the  nervous  system. 

'  That  state  of  the  mind,  in  which  ideas  are  mistaken  for  perceptioofl, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  unequivocal  indication  of  insanity,  as  ai^ioct 
from  fatuity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  obstinate  caprice,  on  the  other.  As 
far  as  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  conclusions  by  pathological  and  anatomi- 
cal considerations,  I  should  maintain,  that  in  insanity  the  disease  of  the  mind 
is  frequently  independent  of,  or  antecedent  to,  that  of  the  brain.  In  delirium 
we  may  conceive  that  the  primary  disease  is  in  the  brain,  while  in  fatuity  the 
brain  would  appear  to  be  imperfect  and  incapable  of  performing  its  fVinctions. 
There  is  also  another  state,  in  which  the  brain  is  morbidly  affected,  so  as  to 
convey  false  perceptions  to  the  mind,  but  where  the  mind  itself  is  sound, 
and  where  the  individual  is  consequently  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  his  percep- 
tions. A  case  of  this  kind  is  detailed  with  p;reat  minuteness  by  Nicolai  of 
Berlin,  who  was  himself  the  subject  of  it ;  Nicholson's  Joum.  v.  vi.  p.  161 
et  scq.,  and  v.  xv.  p.  288  et  seq. ;  see  also  Mayo*s  Physiol,  p.  213  et  seq. 
Many  accounts  of  spectres,  and  other  supposed  miraculous  sights  and  sounds, 
are  to  be  referred  to  corresponding  changes  actually  produced  upon  the 
brain,  although  considerably  modified  by  the  imagination  and  credulity  of  the 
narrators.  Tliis  point  is  vei^  ingeniously  elucidated  by  Dr.  Alderson,  in  his 
Essay  on  Apparitions ;  Femar,  who  has  subsequendy  written  on  the  same 
subject,  has  not  sufficiently  distinguished  between  three  seta  of  causes,  all  of 
which  may  contribute  to  the  result ;  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
mental  indisposition  under  which  the  individual  laboured,  and  certam  natu- 
ral phenomena,  which,  without  any  disease,  either  of  the  brain  or  of  the  un- 
derstanding, were  not  understood,  and  were  therefore  referred  to  some  su- 
pernatural agency.  Cases  of  this  description,  where  there  are  false  percep- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  conviction  of  their  fallacy,  must,  I  apprehend,  fur- 
nish an  insurmountable  objection  to  Reid*s  fundamental  position  with  regard 
to  the  mode  by  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  On 
this  subject  see  Parry's  Pathology,  §  775.  .782,  where  we  meet  with  many 
valuable  observations,  but  I  think  that  the  author  has  incorrecdy  classed  this 
affection  as  a  variety  of  insanity,  to  which  it  is  no  more  entitled  than  a  fiibe 
perception  proceeding  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerve  of  the  finger,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  We  have  a  still  later  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ap- 
paritions, by  Dr.  Hibbert ;  it  contains  much  curious  information  and  many 
valuable  remarks  upon  the  different  morbid  conditions  both  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind,  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise  to  these  appearances,  but  I  think 
that  in  some  of  his  metaphysical  speculations  he  is  too  refined,  and  that  his 
views  may  be  characterized  rather  as  ingenious,  than  as  correctly  deduced 
from  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy.  A  doctrine  not  very 
different  from  the  above  is  broached  by  Hobbes  in  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  p.  102  ;  a  treatise  which  contams  much  acuteness  of  remark,  deli- 
Tered  in  a  quaint  and  antiquated  style. 

'  Essays,  v.  iL  p.  30,  1. 
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The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Hibbert  draws  from  his  inquiry  is,  "  that  appa- 
ritions are  nothing  more  than  morbid  symptoms,  which  are  indicative  of  in- 
tense excitement  of  the  renovated  feelings  of  the  mind.'*  p.  375.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  dissent  from  that  definition  on  two  grounds ;  first,  I  think  that 
these  phenomena  are  not  always  the  result  of  intense  excitement ;  and,  se- 
condly, tliat  they  are  not  simply  renovated  feelings,  i.  e.  a  repetition  of  pre- 
vious perceptions.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  should  prefer  consider- 
ing them  as  morbid  symptoms,  depending  upon  some  irregularity  of  the  na- 
timd  functions,  and  which,  according  to  circumstances,  may  consist  either  in 
an  excess  or  a  defect  of  the  ordinary  actions  of  the  system.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  second,  there  are,  I  conceive,  in  most  cases  of  this  description, 
new  perceptions  produced,  which  had  never  previously  existed.  Conse- 
quently the  part  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  the  brain  or  the  nerve, 
which  is  affected,  is  brought  into  a  state  which  it  had  never  before  experienced. 

I  am  induced  to  form  this  conclusion  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  hav- 
ing been  myself  the  subject  of  this  disease.  Without  going  into  a  minute 
detail  of  the  case,  I  shall  merely  state,  that  I  was  labouring  under  a  fever,  at- 
tended with  symptoms  of  general  debility,  especially  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  with  a  severe  pain  of  the  head,  which  was  confined  to  a  small  spot  si- 
tuated above  the  right  temple.  After  having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  be- 
ing reduced  to  a  state  of  considerable  exhaustion,  I  first  perceived  figures 
presenting  themselves  before  me,  which  I  immediately  recognized  as  similar 
to  those  described  by  Nicolai,  and  upon  which,  as  I  was  freci  from  delirium, 
and  as  they  were  visible  for  about  three  days  and  nights  with  little  intermis- 
sion, I  was  able  to  make  my  observations.  There  were  two  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  me  very  remarkable ;  first  that  the  spectral  appearances 
always  followed  the  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  secondly,  that  the  objects 
whicn  were  the  best  defined,  and  remained  the  longest  visible,  were  such 
ad  I  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  previously  seen.  For  about  twenty- 
four  hours  I  had  constantly  before  me  a  human  figure,  the  features  and  dress 
of  which  were  as  distinctly  visible  as  that  of  any  real  existence,  and  of  which, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  still  retain  the  most  lively  impression,  yet 
neither  at  the  time  nor  since,  have  I  been  able  to  discover  any  person  whom 
I  had  previously  seen,  that  resembled  it. 

During  one  part  of  this  disease,  afier  the  disappearance  of  this  stationary 
phantom,  I  had  a  very  singular  and  amusine  imagery  presented  to  me.  It 
appeared  as  if  a  number  of  objects,  principaUy  human  &ces  or  figures,  on  a 
small  scale,  were  placed  before  me,  and  graduaQy  removed,  like  a  succession 
of  medallions.  They  were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  appeared  to  be  all  si- 
tuated at  the  same  distance  from  the  face.  Afler  one  haid  been  seen  for  a  few 
niinutes,  it  become  fainter,  and  then  another,  which  was  more  vivid,  seemed 
to  be  laid  upon  it,  or  substituted  in  its  place,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  appearance.  During  all  this  succession  of  scenery,  I  do  not 
recollect  that,  in  a  single  instance,  I  saw  any  object  with  which  I  had  been 
previously  acquainted,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  were  the  representations  of 
any  of  those  objects,  with  which  my  mind  was  the  most  occupied  at  other 
dmes,  presentea  to  me ;  they  appeared  to  be  invariably  new  creations,  or  at 
least  new  combinations,  of  which  I  could  not  trace  the  original  materials. 

The  circumstance  which  I  at  the  time  considered  to  be  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  motion  of  the  spectres  followed  that  of  the  eye,  has  been  also  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Brewster,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  so  anomalous 
a  fact  as  I,  at  the  time,  considered  it  to  be '.   Dr.  Hibbert  supposes  this  mo- 

*  Joum.  of  Science,  v.  ii.  p.  8,  9. 
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tion  of  the  spectres  to  prove  that  the  retina  itself  is  the  seat  of  these  motbid 
impressions,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  which  naturaUy  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  on  the  first  view  of  the  subject  K  But  perhaps  upon  further  reflection, 
we  may  find  reason  to  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  no  independent  evidence  of  the  eye  itself  being  affected  in 
these  cases,  while  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brain  is  the  pri- 
mary seat  of  the  disease.  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  inquire  why  the  men- 
tal spectres  appear  to  occupy  any  definite  portion  of  space,  why  they  seem 
to  be  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  left  side,  why  they  appear  at  the  distance  of 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  feet,  I  apprehend  that  the  answer  must  be,  that  our 
judgment  is  directed  by  associations  previously  formed  with  states  of  the  brain, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  resemble  the  present  morbid  condition.  I  hare, 
in  a  former  chapter,  stated  the  circumstances  which  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
visible  position  and  magnitude  of  objects,  and  we  may  suppose  that  our  ideis 
of  visible  motion  are  derived  from  associations  of  an  analogous  kind.  I  thiok 
it  would  tend  to  illustrate  this  subject,  if  the  padent  were  directed  to  observe 
whether  the  spectres  appeai-  to  rollow  the  eye,  when  the  baHs  are  fii^ 
while  the  whole  of  the  head  is  turned  round,  and  likewise  what  occtRs  when 
a  degree  of  vertigo  is  induced.  These  observations  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
make  at  the  time,  nor  do  I  find  that  they  have  been  made  bv  others.  We 
have  a  very  interesting  case  detailed  in  Brewster's  Joum.  v.  ii.  p.  21  et  seq^ 
where  the  illusions  took  place  with  respect  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear;  thu 
double  effect  renders  it  the  more  probable,  that  the  fnorfaid  affection  was 
seated,  not  in  the  organs  of  sense,  but  in  the  brain.  We  have  a  fiuther  ac- 
count of  the  same  case  in  v.  iii.  p.  319  et  seq.,  and  in  ▼.  !▼.  p.  261  et  seq.; 
see  also  Dr.  Abercrombie,  p.  349.  .367. 

*  Phil,  of  Apparitions,  p.  249,  .1. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF    ASSOCIATION^  HABIT,  IMITATION,  SYMPATHY,  INSTINCT,  ANB 

IMAGINATION. 

Of  those  classes  of  vital  operations,  which  I  have  designated 
as  intennediate  betiveen  the  mental  and  the  physical  powers, 
and  as  .originating,  or  consisting  in  the  joint  operation  of  both 
ports -of  our  frame,  I  shaU  select  the  f(^owing,as  more  particu- 
wfyideserving  our  consideration,  in  consequence  of  the  extent 
aive  influence  which  they  exeit  over  the  animal  OBConomy  ;  as- 
sociation, habit,  imitation,  sjmmathy,  instinct,  imagination,  and 
▼oHtion ;  upon  each  of  these  1  shall  proceed  to  offer  a  few  re- 
inad[s  in  succession  ^ 

' .  I  It  hasbeen  a  favourite  object  with  some  metiqphysicians,  and  among  others 
with  Reid,  to  establish  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  complete  analogy  betwqaa 
the  mind  and  the  body,  by  ascribing  to  the  former  a  variety  of  distinct  facul- 
ties or  functions.  But  this  attempt  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  at  least  pre- 
mature. With  respect  to  the  boay,  we  observe  that  difi^rent  trains  or  ac- 
tions are  performed  by  different  organs,  and  we  thence  style  them  different 
fiiculties.  But  we  have  no  independent  proof  «f  this  bdng  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind;  and,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  themselves,  although 
it  is  true  that  memory  and  judgment,  for  example,  are  different  from  each 
other,  yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  «s  fiir  as  we  can  form  any  opinion  on  such 
subjects,  they  seem  rather  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  power,  than 
powers  df  a  totaUv  different  nature.  See  Locke's  Essay,  b.  2.  en.  xxi.  §  20. 
Stewart  ^follows  the  plan  of  Reid,  and  indeed  seems  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  it  than  Reid  himself.  Hartley  speaks  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
hak  it  does  not  appear  that  he  employs  tne  term  in  the  strict  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Reid  and  Stewart ;  On  Man,  v.  i*  p.  8. 

The  faculties  enumerated  bv  Hartley  are  memory,  imagination,  understand- 
ing, affection,  and  will.  Of  these  the  memonr  and  understanding  are  less 
the  objects  of  physiological  consideration.  Reid  enumerates  among  the  iur 
teOectual  ftculties,  the  powers  which  are  immediatdy  derived  from  our  ex^ 
temal  senses,  memory,  conception,  the  power  of  anal^ng  and  compounding, 
judgment,  reason,  taste,  moral  perception,  and  consciousness;  On  the  Intdi- 
lec&al  Powers,  p.  76.  Some  of  these,  however,  upon  Reid's  own  principle^ 
I  conceive,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  distinot  faculties,  hut  as  compleK  feeU 
ings,  produced  by  the  joint  operation  of  more  simple  processes,  connected  by 
association.  Prof.  Stewart,  in  his  Elements,  considers  in  succession,  as  dis- 
tinct  powers  or  iaoulties  of  the  mind,  perception,  attention,  4:onceptioo,  ab- 
aCnictM>n,  association,  memory,  imagination,  and  reasoning.  Cooper  main- 
tains that  *'  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  may  be  comprised  4Uider  perception, 
McoDection,  judflponent,  and  volition."  Tracts,  p.  278.  On  all  the  tofncs 
that  are  discussed  in-this  chapter  I  shall  refer  to  the  conesponding  parts  of 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  work,  a  work  which  cannot  be  too  diligently  studied.  Ses 
also  the  art.  "  Fasalrti  IntdUeetudles,"  by  Adelon,  l^ict  de  M^  u  viil  n. 
409et8sq. 
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Sect.  1.  Association. 

When  two  or  more  impressions  of  any  kind  have  been  made 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  repeated  together  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  they  become  associated ;  so  that  if  one  of  them 
only  be  produced,  it  will  call  up  the  idea  of  the  others  \  ThL» 
operation  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  too  obvious  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  most  casual  observer,  and  frequent  allusion 
is  made  to  it,  as  well  by  the  philosophers  as  by  the  poets  and 
orators  of  antiquity.  It  was  correctly  described  by  Locke,  who 
appears  .to  have  been  the  first  writer  that  had  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  importance  in  the  regulation  of  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions '.  Since  his  time  it  has  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  all 
our  metaphysical  systems,  and  Hartley  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
theory,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  all  the 
vital  operations,  both  physical  and  intellectual '.  Adam  Smith 
employed  his  usual  aptness  of  illustration  in  describing  its  in- 
fluence upon  our  ideas  of  beauty,  .with  .respect  both  to  objects 
of  taste,  and  to  our  sense  of  moral  propriety  \  and  it  has  been 
made  use  of  by  Darwin  to  explain  many  of  the  most  compli- 
cated functions  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  as  well  in  its  state  of 
health  as  of  disease ;  but  although  we  shall  find  its  operation 
to  be  very  extensive,  I  conceive  that  both  Hartley  and  Darwin 
have  considerably  exaggerated  its  influence. 

^  Hartley's  general  theorem  is  as  follows  :  **  If  any  sensation  A,  idea  B^ 
or  muscular  motion  C,  be  associated  for  a  sufficient  number  of  times  with  any 
other  senisation  D,  idea  E,  or  musciilar  motion  F,  it  wiU,  at  last,  excite^  the 
simple  idea  belonging  to  the  sensation  D,  the  yeiy  idea  £,  or  the  very  mus- 
cular motion  F/*     On  Man,  prop.  20.  v.  i.  p.  102. 

3  Locke,  after  remarking  that  '*  some  of  our  ideas  baye  a  Dataral  con- 
nexion and  correspondence  one  with  another,"  eoes  on  to  state,  that  "  there 
is  another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  custom :  ideas,  that 
in  theniselyes  are  not  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  miited  in  some  men's  minds 
that  it  is  yery  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the 
one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understandmg,  but  its  associate 
appears  with  it ;  and  if  tliey  are  more  than  two  wluch  are  thus  united,  the 
whole  gang,  always  inseparable,  show  theaiselyes  together;**  Eaaay,  b.  2.  cU 
3d.  §  5,  v.  i.  p.  420.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  clifl^ter  he  pcnnts  out  the 
influence  which  the  association  of  ideas  possesses  oyer  many  of  our  pnadfk^ 
of  action  and  modes  of  thinking.  The  germ  of  Locke's  doctrine  may,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  Hobbes ;  -he  0ayi»-  **  when  a  man  thiaketh  on  any  thing 
whateyer,  his  next  thought  after  is  nbt ^together  so  casual  as  it  seems  to  be;** 
and,  referring  our  ideas  to  "  motion  witlmi  .us,*'  he  supposes  that  the  6at 
motion  has  some  efiect  in  bringing  on  the  second ;  Treatise  on  Human  Na- 
ture, p.  104.  Berkeley  also  describes  the  fiict  With  his  usual  deameas  and 
breyity  of  expression ;  he  says,  **  that  one  idea  may  siiggest  another  to  the 
mind,  it  will  suffice  that  they  haye  been  obseryed  to  go  together,  without  any 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  their  co-existence,  or  without  so  much  m 

knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  co-exist  ;*'  New  Theory  of  Visioii^ 

p.  16. 
J  Hartley  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  Gray  had,  a  lew  yean  htfiott, 

published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  *'  asserted  the  possibili^  of  deduciagsAoai' 

intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  association.*'     This  must  have 

about  the  year  17^0. 
*  Theory  of  Mort^  ^ti\\m«ti\a,  ^tx. b» n.\\.^A  ^^r»^^. 
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Association  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  Percq>tions  may 
be  associated  witli  perceptive  ideas  and  with  intellectual  ideas, 
and  the  ideas  of  each  species  may  be  associated  with  each  other, 
or  with  ideas  of  the  other  species ;  perceptions  may  h&  asso- 
ciated with  mechanical  actions,  and^  conversely,  mechanical 
actions  with  perceptions ;  mechanical  actions  may  be  associated 
with  each  other  and  also  with  ideas'.  Examples  of  all  these 
varieties  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  but  those 
with  which  the  physiologist  is  the  most  immediately  concerned 
are  the  associations  which  take  place  with  muscular  contractions. 

Darwin  lays  it  down  as  a  law  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that 
all  animal  motions  which  have  occurred  at  the  same  time,  or  in 
immediate  succession,  become  so  connected,  that  when  one  of 
them  is  re-produced  the  other  has  a  tendency  to  accompany  or 
succeed  it.  Many  of  those  trains  of  action,  which  are  the  most 
commonly  employed  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  are  con- 
nected together  by  association ;  and  although,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, there  is,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  no  necessary  connexion 
between  the  individual  actions,  and  they  might  even  have  been 
associated  by  mere  accident,  yet  if  the  conjunction  be  suffix 
ciently  repeated,  an  association  is  formed,  which  can  never  after- 
wards be  broken.  The  force  of  association  is  so  powerful,  and 
its  effects  are  so  universal,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  any  particular  actions  are  connected  together  by  asso- 
ciation, or  by  some  other  principle  of  the  constitution. 

This  difficulty  may  sometimes  be  resolved,  by  inqniringinto  the 
cause  of  these  complex  actions,  and  observing  how  they  wereorigi-- 
aally  acquired.  A  number  of  muscles  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  are  employed  in  progressive  motions  of  various  kinds,  for 
example,  in  walking.  We  alternately  contract  the  different 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities ;  by  an  effort  of  the  back  and' 
loins,  we  throw  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  alternately,  from  side  to 
side,  and  we  generally  move  the  arms  at  the  same  time,  to  assist 
in  balancing  the  body,  and  preserving  its  perpendicularity.  All 
this  series  of  complicated  motions  is  so  connected  together,  that 
it  would  require  a  powerful  exertion  of  the  will  to  perform  them 
in  a  different  order,  and  they  proceed  with  almost  as  much  regu- 
larity as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  or  any  other  over  which  the 
will  has  no  control.  Yet  the  act  of  walking  is  one  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  long  practice ;  and  we  have  reason  to  sup- . 

•  *  The  diflferent  classes  of  associations  are  given  in  some  detail  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  in  his  Elements ;  ch.  3.  sect.  1,  2.  p.  22.  .35  ;  he  follows  the  system  of 
Hartley  with  very  little  deviation.  Hume  conceives  that  all  our  associations 
mi^  be  tmced  to  the  three  principles  of  resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  and 
place,  and  cause  and  effect ;  Essays,  v.  ii.  p.  73  ;  to  these,  I  presume,  we 
oi^t  to  add  analogy.  Darwin  jusdy  remarks,  that  the  general  direction  of 
onr  inquiries  and  the  nature  of  the  information  which  we  store  up  in  the 
mind*  depend  very  much  upon  the  kind  of  association  which  we  the  most  fre- 
quoMljr  taiplojr ;  Zoon.  v.i.  p.  49..3.  Priestley's  Hartley,  Introd.  Essayr,  ' 
No.  2,  contains  ^'  a  general  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,*' 
which  may  be  perused  with  advantage. 

^  C  St 
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pose,  that  if  a  person,  bom  without  arms  or  legs,  could  be  after- 
wards furnished  with  them  when  advanced  in  life,  he  would  be 
us  incapable  of  walking  as  of  playing  upon  an  instrument  of 
inusic.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  other  actions  strictly  volun- 
tary, and  which  also  require  the  co-operation  of  many  muscles, 
but  which  seem  to  have  some  necessary  connexion  with  each  other. 
Of  this  description  is  swallowing.  The  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
lips,  cheeks,  tongue,  throat,  and  neck,  are  all  concerned ;  and 
mey  are  made  to  succeed  each  other  in  such  an  order,  as  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complicated  mechanical  ac- 
tions of  which  the  human  body  is  capable ;  yet  we  observe  that 
the  infant,  immediately  after  birth,  swallows  the  mother's  milk 
with  as  much  facility  as  it  ever  afterwards  acquires.  This  trabt 
of  actions,  therefore,  cannot  be  connected  by  association. 

It  hence  becomes  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  we 
can  point  out  any  circumstance  which  can  enable  us  to  discover 
on  what  the  ^frerence  in  these  two  cases  essentially  depends^ 
What  we  naturally  look  to,  as  the  probable  means  of  solving  this 
difficulty,  is  the  nervous  system ;  and  we  are  led  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  in  the  disposition  of  the  nerves,  the 
source  whence  they  are  derived,  or  the  connexion  which  they 
have  with  each  other,  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  sub- 

{*ect.  I  think  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  our  present  know- 
edge  will  not  afford  us  any  satisfactoi^  solution  of  the  difficulty; 
but  so  much  has  been  accomplished  m  this  department  of  phy- 
siology by  Sir  C.  Belljthat'we  may  expect  to  obtain  conrideFaUe 
assistance  from  this  source  in  our  future  inresliations.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  concliidtDg,  that  whtie 
ihe  association  is  formed  between  muscular  parts,  aU  of  whidi 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  as,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  locomotion,  we  may  refi^  the  effect  to  the 
jirinciple  of  association ;  but  that  in  proportion  as  the  truns  of 
actions  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  will,  they  seem  to  be 
referable  to  the  effect  of  association,  combined  with  that  of  mne 
nervous  connexion. 

Sect.  2.    Habit. 

A  principle  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 

.association,  and  which  produces  equally  powerful   effects,  is 

habit  ^    It  may  be  defined,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  or  body. 


'  Reid  divides  what  hetenns  the  active  powers  of  man  into  the  three 

I  of  m^hanical,  animal,  and  rational*  and  makes  instinct  and  habit  to  oonmote 
file  first  class ;  Essays,  3.  clu  1.  p»  07  et  seq. ;  but  I  acknowledge  that!  do 
mA  .perceire  the  propriety  either  of  the  denomination  or  of  the  restridiop. 
'He,  aefines  hahit,  '*  a  fiumity  of  doing  a  thing,  acquired  by  havii^  done  it 
'^  'justly."     Ubi  supra,  p.  117.     It  not  unfrequenUy  happens  that  actioni, 

ich  are  referred  to  hidnt,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  better 
^^^  o(  /uicountmg  for  them,  are  found  to  be  actually  referable  to  acme  ^e- 
dSc  cause.     Of  ima  de&ctv^cii^  v^p^eaxt  to  be  the  preference  which  ii  gene- 
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induced  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act  Habit  is 
proverbially  styled  a  second  nature,  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  remark,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  impression  however  disagreeable,  or  any  mode  of 
life  however  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  to  which  by  habit  we  do 
not  become  reconciled  \  The  operation  of  habit  has  been  supr 
t)osed,by  some  metaphysicians,  to  be  confined  to  the  voltmtoiy 
actions,  or,  at  least,  to  such  as  were  originally  so,  although  they 
may  have  subsequently  become  involuntary.  But  this  limitation 
appears  to  be  incorrect ;  the  perceptions,  the  intellectual  operar- 
tions,  and  even  the  pbyisical  functions,  are  all  of  them  considera- 
bly influenced,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  completely  reversed 
by  the  effects  of  habit 

But,  although  the  operation  of  habit  is  to  be  observed  perhaps 
equally  in  the  mental  and  in  the  physical  part  of  our  fnune,  vet 
the  course  of  our  inquiries  will  naturally  lead  us  to  recard  it 
more  as  it  respects  the  bodily  constitution.  And  whether  we 
contemplate  it  as  affecting  the  functions,  both  intellectual  and 
^sensitive,  or  the  operation  of  external  agents  upon  the  system, 
we  shall  find  its  influence  to  be  almost  universal.  In  the  ac- 
commodation to  circumstances,  which  is  the  result  of  habitual 
action,  we  may  perceive  the  operation  of  what  I  have  termed 
the  principle  of  self-adjustment ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  effect 
being  brought  about  slowly  or  almost  imperceptibly,  the  action 
is  less  observable,  and  the  successive  steps  of  the  operation  are 
often  not  to  be  detected.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  changes  induced  by  habit  are  in  the  nutritive  functions, 
where  the  digestive  organs  must  have  experienced  a  complete 
alteration  in  their  mode  of  acting  upon  bodies,  so  as  to  render 
those  substances  digestible,  and  even  salutaiy,  which  were  ori- 
ginally inert  and  indigestible.  In  this  case  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  secretions  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  must  have  ex- 
perienced such  an  alteration,  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  sub- 
stances upon  which  they  are  destined  to  act,  while  a  no  less  re- 
markable alteration  must  have  taken  place  in  the  nervous  system 
connected  with  these  parts. 

rally  given  to  the  rieht  arm  over  the  lefK  Comte  hat  lately  published  an 
ingenious  essay  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  proye,  that  this 

'pectdiaiity  depends  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  fbetal  yessels,  and  on 
the  consequent  position  which  the  foetus  naturally  assumes  while  in  the  utefus. 
^  Custom  and  habit  are  frequently  considered  as  synonymous  teitna,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  we  must  rep;ara  the  latter  as  the  effect  of  the  former.  *'  Cus- 
tom is  tne  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  habit  is  the  effect  of  such 

'-ri^itition."    Taylor's  Synonyms,  p.  52.    Cullen  points  out  this  distinctioo ; 

^^cA,  when  he  enters  upon  a  detail  of  the  effects  of  custom  on  the  animal 

^^Ainctions,  he  frequently  yiolates  his  own  definition.  The  remarks  which  he 
iCKukes  are,  however,  very  judicious,  and  show  the  powerful  effect  of  this 
princfple  upon  some  parts  of  the  system  which  might  seem  to  be  the  least 
'connected  with  its  vital  powers.  He  describes  its  e&cts :  "1.  On  the  sim- 
ple solids ;  2.  On  the  organs  of  sense ;  3.  On  the  moving  power  (  4.  On 
-the  whde  nervous  power ;  5.  On  the  system  of  blood  vessels."  Biat.  Bled, 
p'.  il..31. 
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The  effects  of  habit  on  the  sensitive  functions,  where  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  more  directly  concerned,  are  no  less  remarkable. 
There  appears  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  alteration  wliich 
may  be  produced,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  even  the  very  natute 
of  the  effect.  We  become  insensible  to  the  most  powerful  agents, 
and  we  acquire  artificial  perceptions,  which  are  frequently  the 
most  opposite  to  those  that  seem  the  natural  result  of  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  external  senses. 

Tlie  effects  of  habit  are  peculiarly  observable  in  those  opera- 
tions which  recur  only  after  certain  intervals,  such  as  taking  food 
or  going  to  rest.  When  the  usual  period  arrives,  we  experience 
the  sensation  of  hunger,  or  become  oppressed  with  drowsiness, 
not  be<;ause  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty,  or  the  powers  com- 
pletely exhausted  ;  for  if  by  any  accident  the  meal  be  deferred, 
or  the  inclination  to  sleep  be  powerfully  resisted,  the  hunger  and 
drowsiness  leave  us,  and  some  hours  may  elapse  before  we  again 
perceive  the  effects '.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  any 
cause  for  these  periodical  accessions  of  habitual  feelings ;  but  it 
may  be  obserA^ed,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  himaan  consti- 
tution to  go  through  a  certain  train  of  actions  in  the  space  of  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  observable  in 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  in  many  of  the  secretions,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  influence  of  habit  is  confined  to  this  limit, 
for  it  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  volition,  we  could  so  far 
change  our  modes  of  life,  as  to  go  through  the  usual  routine  in 
a  shorter  time,  or  extend  it  to  a  much  longer,  for  example,  in 
eighteen  hours  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  thirty  on  the  other  • 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  habit  is  to  blunt  or 
diminish  sensations  of  all  kinds,  so  that  not  only  do  disagree- 
able impressions  cease  to  be  so,  but  even  pain,  if  not  too  violent, 
becomes  comparatively  indifferent.  On  the  contrary,  many  cir- 
cumstances, originally  indifferent,  acquire  by  habit  a  kind  of 
connexion  with  the  animal  OBConomy,  which  makes  them  almost 

^  The  temporary  cessation  and  subsequent  renewal  of  these  feelings  niay,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  ascribed  to  re-nction,  as  far  as  respects  the  stomach ;  but 
the  period  of  their  recurrence,  and  the  regularity  of  their  return  depends 
upon  habit. 

'  Altliough  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  the  animal  (economy  to  undergo  a  certain  succession  of  actions  in 
the  diurnal  period,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  how  far  it  siiould  be 
assigned  to  this  cause,  and  how  far  to  habit.  The  alternation  of  day  and 
night  obviously  directs  roost  of  the  occupations  of  life,  and  the  influence  okf 
this  alternation  is  impressed  upon  us,  in  various  ways  from  our  earliest  in&ncy. 
The  Esquimaux  tribe,  that  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  Baffin's  Bay,  who,  for  nearly  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  these  alternations,  and  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  unconnected  with 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  seemed  to  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  throwing  some  light  upon  this  point,  by  ascertaining  how  far  their  customs 
are  founded  upon  the  observance  of  the  diurnal  period.  The  information 
that  was  obtained  is  unfortunately  imperfect,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  fi&vows 
the  idea,  that  they  have  no  regular  periods  for  taking  food  or  rest ;  see  CipC 
Sabine's  narrative  \n  Q^uarl.  ^owtw.  n  .  V\\.  ^.  80, 
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essential  to  the  continuance  of  its  functions.  The  cfibct  of  re- 
petition upon  the  intellectual  operations  is  veiy  different  from 
that  upon  the  nervous  functions,  for  while  these  are  diminished 
by  it,  the  former  are  rendered  more  acute '.  ' 


Sect.  3.    Imitation. 

The  next  principle  which  I  shall  notice  is  imitation.  Per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  imitation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complex  action,  rather  than  as  a  distinct  principle,  yet  it  seems 
to  depeiid  upon  a  peculiar  state,  which  is  not  very  easily  refer- 
able to  any  more  general  effect,  and  which,  from  whatever  cause 
it  originates,  produces  very  important  operations.  There  is  a 
tendency  to,  or  capacity  for,  imitation  naturally  existing  in  the 
constitution,  for  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  intellect  that  we 
perceive  in  children  is  their  attempt  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  those  around  them.  This  has  usually  been  regarded  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  a  circumstance,  the  reality  of  which  we 
cannot  doubt,  but  the  causes  of  which  we  are  unable  to  ex-^^ 
plain  \ 

We  may.  speculate  so  fat  as  to  assume,  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  imitate  an  action  which  is  impressed  upon  our  senses,  than 
to  invent  a  new  one,  and  that  when  an  action  has  been  once 
performed,  the  repetition  of  it  is  more  easy  than  the  original 
performance,  and  would  seem  even  to  be  attended  vidth  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pleasurable  sensation.  But  although  the  physical 
cause  of  imitation  is  obscure,  its  final  cause  is  obvious  and 
important.  By  imitation  we  learn  the  use  of  speech,  or  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  and  when  aided  by  as* 
sociation,  of  comprehending  them  when  uttered  by  otfaersi 

>  Bichat  Sur  la  Vie  &c.  art.  5.  p.  29  et  seq.  His  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
habit  upon  the  sensitive,  or  as  he  terms  them,  the  animal  functions,  are  ge^ 
nerally  correct ;  but  I  cannot  agree  in  his  observation  that  the  organic  func- 
tions are  "  constammcnt soustraits  a  Tcmpirede  I'habitude."  He  continues: 
**  La  circulation,  la  respiration,  Texhalation,  la  nutrition,  les  secretions  ne 
fiont  jamais  modifi6es  par  elle.*'  p.  85.  I  conceive  that  a  sufficiently  long 
course  of  habitual  action  will  considerably  modify,  perhaps  every  one  of  these, 
certainly  the  two  last.  The  author,  indeed,  in  the  next  paragraph,  in  a  great 
measure*  retracts  his  assertions.  On  the  subject  of  habits  and  acquired  pecu- 
liarities see  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iv.  p.  512  et  seq.  I  may  also  refer  to  some 
observations  of  Dr,  Christisou*s  on  the  effect  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of 
laige  quantities  of  opium,  as  illustrating  the  changes  produced  on  the  different 
functions ;  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  v.  xxxvii.  p.  123  et  seq. 

'  Reid  observes,  '*  Another  thing  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  I  take  to  be 
partly,  though  not  wholly  instinctive,  is  his  proneness  to  imitation ;"  On  the 
Active  Powers,  p.  111.  A  theorv,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  imitation,  is 
formed  by  Darwin,  and  is  elaborated  with  his  usual  dexterity ;  Zoon.  sect.  22. 
I  3 ;  but,  1 1  link,  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  one  position  on 
whicQ  the  theory  is  built,  for  which  he  has  adduced  any  substantial  proof, 
mud  that  the  whole  rests  upon  a  series  of  analogies  that  ore  indefinite  and 
inapplicable. 
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Hence  we  acquire  the  rudiments  of  all  our  future 

and  profit  by  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  preceded  us. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  wpon  the 
voice  and  speech,  as  produced  by  the  contraction  of  certain 
inuscles  attached  to  the  glottis,  and  to  the  tongue  and  lips 
tfiespectively  ^  The  problem  which  now  remams  for  us  to  wdkwe 
is,  m  what  manner,  or  by  what  medimn  of  commimicaliM,  we 
are  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  these 
aHiscles^  and  thus  to  itiaitater  thta^  whel^  Bome  of  the  parts  ase 
enlfarely  conceeded  from  our  view,  and  the  rest  we  knew*  imllMr 
icom  anatomical  examination,  and  fiK>m  minulely  invealigiliig 
Uie  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  expmment,  thaa  fiNym  our  w* 
dinaiily  noticing  their  action.  We  acquire  eur  ideas  of  the  tcne 
of  the  voice  entirely  by  the  ear ;  and  that,  in  the  ease  oCapeeri^ 
we  derive  our  knowledge  principally  fiK>m  the  same-aeosc^  is 
psoved  by  comparing  the  state  of  Uie  blind  with  that  ot  Htm  dea^ 
ID. respect  to  their  capacity  for  uttering  articulate  aounds*  In 
ike  former  case  no  deficiency  is  perceived ;  often,  indeed,  ihef 
possess  a  remarkable  accuracy  in  this  faculty,  in  conaequenee  of 
the  attention  being  ahnost  exclusively  confined  to  audible  im- 
pressions, whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  deaf,  it  is  mdy  after 
a  long  and  tedious  process,  that  Uiey  are  able  to  acquire  a  very 
knperfeet  power  of  articulation. 

•  The  fact  then  would  appear  to  be,  thai  certain  eontractioos 
of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis^  and  of  the  parts  conneeted  with 
the  mouth,  enable  us  to  produce  voeal  and  articulate  soviids, 
but  that  the  changes  immediately  connected  with  these  con- 
tractions are  either  concealed  from  our  view,  or  not  observed  bj 
lis,  so  that  the  only  intimation  which  we  obtain  of  theiv  exist- 
ence is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  ear.  Without  knowing  how  the 
change  is  actually  effected,  we,  by  an  act  of  volition,  produce 
the  same  change  in  the  larynx  or  mouth,  and  thus  prowice  the 
same  sounds  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  we  leani  by  repeated 
trials  what  peculiar  sensation  in  the  muscles  of  the  organs  is 
excited  by  their  contraction,  and  the  consequent  emission  of 
certain  sounds,  and  that  when  we  wish  to  re-prodttce  the  same 
sound,  we  begin  by  re-prdducing  the  same  sensation  throng 
the  inter^'cntion  of  the  muscles'.  But  this  supposition  only  re- 
moves a  part  of  the  difficulty,  even  supposing,  this  experimentil 
process  to  have  been  gone  through,  of  which,  I  conceive,  we  have 
no  proof,  and  are  certainly  altogefJier  unconscioua. 

Sect.  4.    Sympathy. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  animl 
frame,  unlike  any  thing  that  we  behold  in  inanimif^  nature,  is 
the  comiexion  subsisting  between    different  parts,  which  we 

»  P.  417. 

^  Hartley  on  'Maxk,  cV  \«  i^cx.  ^. ^to^*  21.  t.  i.  p.  107.  ..9. 
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ierm  sympathy '.  There  is  scarcely  any  aclion  which  we  per^ 
form,  or  any  part  that  is  moved  or  affected,  but  the  motion  or 
aflfection  infloences  other  parts,  besides  those  primarily  acted 
npoD.  In  some  cases  this  evidently  depends  upon  mere  con- 
tiguity, in  others  we  can  trace  a  direct  vascular  or  nervous 
communication,  and  it  may  be  frequently  referred  to  association.' 
But  there  are  instances  where  non6  of  these  causes  seem  to  be 
applicable,  where  the  )>arts  are  distant  from  each  other,  where 
ttere  hft#  been  no  repetition  of  tlie  actions,  so  that  they  cannot 

an  association  with  each  other,  and  where  there 
to~  be  no  direct  communication  through  the  medium  eifher 
of  the  vessels  or  of  the  nerves. 

■".  But,  although  in  such  cases,  we  perceive  nothing  in  the  phy- 
sical disposition  of  the  parts  whicn  can  explain  this  sympa- 
ibetic  connexion,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  it  must  be  re- 
fened  to  the  operation  of  the  nervous  system.  One  important 
we  of  this  system  is  to  unite  all  the  several  parts  and  functions 
of  the  animal  machine  into  one  connected  wliole,  each  portion 
df  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  feel  the  impressions  that  are 
made  upon  every  other  portion. 

.  Although,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  sympathetic 
actions  are  thus  connected  with  each  other,  by  what  may  he 
termed  an  indirect  operation  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  will  still 
remain  for  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  this  connexion  is  effected. 
And  here  two  important  questions  present  themselves ;  is  the 
influence,  in  such  cases,  conveyed  by.  a  certain  set  of  nerves 
only,  Sox  example,  by  those  belonging  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  sympathetic  system,  or  by  the  non-symmetrical  nerves  of 
Sir  C.  Bell  ?  and,  secondly,  is  the  intervention  of  the  sensorium 
necessary  ?  To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  may,  1  believe, 
without  hesitation,  answer  in  the  negative,  because  we  have 
many  cases  of  obvious  sympathetic  action,  in  parts  where  these 
nerves  do  not  exist,  and  yet,  as  we  can  conceive  of  no  other 
mediiom  of  connexion  except  by  nerves,  we  must  refer  it  to  the 
lyperation  of  tiiose  of  another  description.  With  respect  to  the 
other  point,  whether  the  intervention  of  the  sensorium  commune 
be  necessary,  I  may  remark,  that  this  subject  was  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  physiologists  of  the  last  century,  and  more  espe- 

■."\  Darwio*  in  treating  of  the  effects  of  sympathy,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  has  involved  the  subject  in  a  series  of  metaphysical  subtleties ;  Zoon» 
sect.  31.  §  1.  V.  i.  p.  441  ct  seq.  Parry  de^nes  sympathy  as  follows :  '*  When, 
from  a  cause  immediately  acting  on  one  part,  so  as  to  produce  sensation  or 
motion,  either  or  both  of  these  effects  is  produced  on  another  part,  that  second 
effect  is  called  sympathy.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  liver,  a  pain  is  some- 
tipnea  ielt  on  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder."  Pathology,  {  607.  p.  259.  He 
points  out  four  species  of  sympathies;  1.  Sensation  producing  soisadoo ; 
2.  Sensation  produclns  motion ;  3.  Motion  producing  motion ;  4.  Motion 
producixig  sensation.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  effect  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  of  association ;  but  by  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  originally  preduced,  it  will  be,  in  most  cases,  not  difficult  to  diKriminate 
between  them. 
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cially  by  Whytt.  His  phraseology  is  often,  as- 1  conceive,  in- 
correct, in  consequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Stahlian 
hypothesis,  but  the  facts  which  he  adduces  are  of  such  a 
nature  as,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the  co-operation  of  the  braia 
is  essential  in  those  actions  which  we  refer  to  the  operation  of 
sympathy '. 

Among  the  affections  which  are  ordinarily  termed  sympathetic, 
I  may  mention  the  general  uniformity  in  the  motion  of  the  twd 
eyes ;  the  secretion  of  milk  by  the  mamma,  consequent  upon 
parturition  :  the  convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  which 
produces  sneezing,  as  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  he* 
longing  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils ;  pain  of  the 
head  occasioned  by  a  certain  condition  of  the  stomach ;  imper- 
fect vision  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  vomiting 
from  the  irritation  of  a  biliary  calculus  in  the  duct  of  the  liver ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  affections,  the  occurence  of  which  would 
never  have  been  predicted  or  suspected,  but  which  are  well 
ascertained  matters  of  fact  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  these 
cases,  we  do  not  perceive  any  peculiar  or  especial  nervous 
connexion,  which  might  seem  necessary  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  but  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
nervous  action  as  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  it  is  the  imme- 
diate agent  in  these  operations. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  sympathy  as  affecting  different  parts 
of  the  same  body,  but  its  operation  is  more  wonderful  as  affect- 
ing different  individuals.  Besides  the  mental  impressions  of  a 
sympathetic  kind,  which,  like  other  complex  intellectual  pro- 
cesses, depend  upon  a  number  of  associations,  originating  from 
various  causes,  there  is  a  kind  of  physical  sympathy,  by  which, 
fr'om  observing  pain  or  suffering  in  another,  tlie  body  becomes 
actually  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  This  subject  has  been 
ingeniously  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
his  beautiful,  although  perhaps  fanciful  theory  of  morals.  He 
obser\  es,  that  the  source  of  our  compassion  for  the  sufferings 

1  See  particularly  his  treatise,  On  Vital  and  Involuntary  Motions,  sect  11. 
entitled,  "  On  the  share  which  the  mind  has  in  producing  the  vital  and  other 
voluntary  motions  of  animals."  Works,  p.  140  et  seq.  For  the  opinion  of 
Cullen  on  the  subject,  see  liis  life  by  Thomson,  p.  305.  .9.  After  having 
stated  in  the  text  what,  I  believe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  ascertained  hcu 
we  may,  in  the  notes,  indulge  in  a  little  specmation  on  the  subject.  I  have 
divided  the  nerves  into  three  classes,  the  simply  sensitive,  the  perceptive,  and 
the  motive ;  the  first  of  these,  as  far  as  we  know,  transmit  their  influence  in 
both  directions,  and  without  any  regard  to  a  central  point  of  uiuon.  In  the 
second,  the  influence  passes  from  the  extremities  to  the  centre,  and  in  the 
third  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  Now,  in  the  production  of  sympa- 
thy, a  perception  is  transmitted  by  a  nerve  of  the  second  dass  to  the  brain, 
and  a  consequent  change  is  propagated  from  this  organ  by  a  nerve  of  the 
third  order ;  if  motion  be  the  ultimate  result,  we  may  suppose  the  operation 
to  produce  no  farther  effect,  but  if  it  be  a  perception  which  ensues,  we  may 
conceive  a  motion,  possibly  in  the  capillary  arteries,  to  have  been  produced ; 
tlus  re-actft  upon  anet^e  oC  xVie  ^cond  order,  wlrich  conveys  the  perceptioa 
to  the  brain. 
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of  others  arises  from  the  faculty  which  we  possess,  not  only  of 
imagining  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferer,  but  of  actually 
being  affected,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  same  painful  sensa- 
tion. "  When,"  says  this  writer,  "  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and 
just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  person,  we 
naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  or  our  own  arm, 
•and  when  it  does  fall,  we  feel  it  in  some  measure,  and  we  are 
hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  sufferer."' 

To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  tendency -to  fainting, 
which  many  individuals  experience  at  the  sight  of  blood,  or 
irom  being  present  at  a  severe  surgical  operation.  A  still  more 
remarkable  example  of  this  transferred  sympathy  occurs  in  some 
kinds  of  convulsive  diseases,  where  the  sight  of  the  patient  will 
excite  a  similar  disease  in  the  spectator.  Were  it  not  digressing 
from  the  proper  subject  of  physiology,  I  might  here  mention  the 
effects  of  different  kmds  of  fanaticism,  very  remarkable  instances 
of  which  are  upon  record,  where  violent  motions  having  taken 
place  in  certain  individuals,  have  been  propagated,  apparently 
in  an  irresistible  manner,  among  all  their  followers.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  even  in  our  own  age  and  country, 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  principles  of  those  who  cn-> 
courage  them,  or  of  the  state  of  mind  by  which  they  are  pro* 
duced,  we  can  hkve  no  doubt  of  their  reality  as  the  result  of 
sj'mpathetic  impression '. 

It  is,  I  conceive,  very  difficult  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
or  to  refer  them  to  any  more  general  principle.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  depend  upon  a  species  of  imitation,  but  the  imitation, 
if  it  be  so  considered,  is  essentially  different  from  the  ordinary 
kind,  as  being  involuntar}\  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to 
regard  this  class  of  actions  as  specific,  and  not  explicable  by 
any  of  the  powers  which  are  generally  admitted,  as  regulating 
the  operations  of  the  living  body*. 

'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  v.  i.  p.  4.  See  the  same  idea  expanded 
in  Stewart's  Elements,  ch.  2.  sect.  I.  v.  iii.  p.  l/>3  et  seq.;  On  Sympathetic 
Imitation.  The  remarks  of  this  writer  are  always  interesting  and  elegant, 
but,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  frequently  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  correct  precision,  which  is  so  desirable  in  metaphysical  discussions. 

'  A  very  remarkable  train  of  facts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  source, 
«g  examples  of  sympathetic  impressions  propagated  through  a  number  of 
indiTiduals,  and  affecting  both  the  mental  and  the  corporeal  functions,  is 
related  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  iii.  p.  434  et  seq.  See  also  an  account 
of  Epidemic  Convulsions,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  related  by  Dr.  Haygarth, 
in  liis  Essay  on  the  Imagination,  §  2.  p.  47  et  seq. 

*  Dr.  Alison  has  lately  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  Sympathy,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  EcUn.  Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  p.  165  et  seq.  His  definition 
of  physiological  sympathy,  although  perhaps  somewhat  longer  than  necessary, 
I  conceive  to  bo  correct  and  appropriate.  The  term  sympathy,  he  remarks, 
**  18  correctly  applied  to  all  combinations  or  successions  of  the  vital  phenomena 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  we  observe  so  generally,  that 
we  jud^e  them  not  to  be  accidental,  which  are  independent  of  the  will,  and 
Dot  owing  to  any  necessary  dependence  on  one  another,  wliich  we  can  refer 
to  other  ascertained  laws  of  tlie  animal  ceconomy,  of  the  living  actions  of  tlv^ 
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Sect.  6.    Instinct. 

A  principle  of  great  importance  in  the  animal  oeconomyi 
both  as  regards  the  individual,  and  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  different  individuals,  is  instinct.  It  may  be  defined' 
a  capacity  for  performing  by  means  of  the  voluntary  organsi 
certain  actions  which  conduce  to  some  useful  purpose,  l>ut  of 
which  purpose  the  animal  is  itself  ignorant*.     It  is  well  illiis- 

{Mirts  thus  simultaneously  or  successively  affbcted."  p.  166.  He  diTidei  tte 
effects  of  this  principle  into  those  that  produce  sensations  merelj,  and  those 
that  produce  actions,  but  it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  his  obaeitrtiona  «e 
exclusively  directed,  although,  I  may  remark,  that  moat  of  bk  afalcmcwti 
will  apply  equally  to  both  of  these  cases.  The  cause  of  these  actioof,  or 
the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  primaiy  and  the 
consequential  change,  is  fully  considered  by  the  author.  He  givet  n  — 
reasons  for  the  opinion,  which  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  moat  * 
physiologists  of  the  last  century,  that  we  can  discover  no  direct  an 
connexion,  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena;  while  he  endeavonn  la 
prove  that  there  is,  in  all  cases,  an  mdirect  connexion,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  brain,  or  according  to  Whytt,  by  means  of  a  mental  aematinii. 
The  exposition  of  this  doctrine  is  given  at  considerable  leng;th«  and  it  ^ 
shown,  that  some  of  the  late  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  serve  very  materially 
to  estid)lish  its  correctness.  The  following  (quotations  contain  a  sommaiy  of 
the  reasoning  employed  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  ''  It  is  quite  obvioM^ 
that  the  instances  now  given  of  irritations  of  different  and  distant  paitB»  pro* 
ducing  the  same  svmpathetic  action  when  they  excite  the  same  wnsatioo,— 
and  still  more  the  mstances  of  different  irritations  of  the  same  parts*  prodndqg 
totally  different  effects  of  this  kind,  when  they  excite  diffisrent  sensationi,  are 
nearly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  sympathies  depending  on  cerliii 
de&ute  nervous  connexions,"  p.  185 :  and  again ;  **  I  have  now  staSed  tbt 
aiguments  whith  appear  to  me  the  most  convincing,  in  regard  to  the  tw» 
principles  formerly  laid  down ;  JirHt  that  the  sympathetic  aodons  we  bare 
considered,  in  the  natural  state,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  oertsin 
mental  sensations ;  and,  Mecondfy^  that  the  effect  of  these  sensations,  in  pro- 
ducing them,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  anatomical  prindple  of  ooonenott 
among  the  nerves  of  the  sympathizing  parts."  p.  189* 

1  A  more  concise  definition  has  been  proposed ;  spontaneous  impulse  te 
certain  actions  not  accompanied  by  intelligence.  Rda  defines  it,  *'  a  naturd 
blind  impulse  to  certain  actions,  without  having  any  end  in  view,  witbooDt 
deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any  conception  of  what  we  do."  Oh 
the  Active  Powers,  Ess.  S.  ch.  2.  p.  103.  I  may  remark,  that  the  chapCar 
on  instinct,  although,  like  every  other  part  of  Reid's  woriu,  deserving  dT 
an  attentive  penisfu,  is  upon  the  whole  vague  and  indeterminate.  Cybaoii 
describes  instinct  to  consist  in  determinations  made  by  the  animal,  independent 
of  its  volition ;  Rapports,  t  i.  p.  86.  He  afterwards  defines  it  more  preoMl^ 
'*  Le  produit  des  excitations  dont  les  stimulus  s'appliquent  d  rinterieor.*^  p.  197* 
We  have  a  ftirther  and  more  detailed  account  of  it  in  t.  ii.  p.  388  el  seq.;  bdl 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  confounds  the  action  iof  the  omdlc 
functions  with  the  effects  of  insdnct.  For  the  definition  of  instmct  anatbt 
illustration  of  its  nature  and  effects  I  may  further  refer  to  Bnntieiii|!Kit 
Phil.  Physiol,  p.  79;  to  Broussais,  Physiol,  appl.  k  la  Pathol,  cfal  7. 1 1 
p.  Ill . .  141 ;  to  the  elaborate  article  **  Instinct,"  by  Virey,  in  I^ct/ifes  jSc. 
M6d.  t.  XXV.  p.  367  et  seq. ;  to  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Alison,  Sect.  14^  bb4  tO 
Mr.  Mayo's,  p.  189. .  194. 

'  Mis^ndie  applies  the  term  instinct  more  generally  to  **  des  prnrhantf, 
des  inclinations,  des  hesoins^  au  moyen  desquels  ils  spnt  continneBemmt 
excite  et  meme  Cotces  a  tem^>^\^i^\si\icii>Q^^^  ^^  la  nature."   EL  Fbys.  1. 1. 
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trated  by  the  example,  so  frequently  cited,  of  the  mode  in  which 
birds  proceed  in  building  tlieir  nests.  If  a  bird  be  taken  from 
its  parent,  soon  after  being  hatched,  and  be  confined  in  a  cage, 
80  as  to  have  no  communication  with  other  birds,  before  it  lays 
its  eggs,  it  will  prepare  its  nest  with  as  much  skill  as  if  it  had 
been  brought  up  with  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and 
had  practised  the  building  of  nests  for  a  number  of  successive 
seasons*. 

The  motive  which  directs  the  bird,  and  the  skill  which  it  dis- 
plays, cannot  have  been  derived  either  from  tradition,  imitation, 
or  reason,  nor  can  the  effect  depend  upon  any  direct  impression 
made  upon  the  ner\'es  or  muscles.  We  must  here  suppose  that 
a.particular  state  of  the  brain  exists,  similar  to  what,  in  human 
beings,  is  gradually  induced  by  reason  or  instruction,  which 
tMmptfl  to  a  train  of  actions,  as  far  as  we  know,  connected 
libgether  only  as  they  tend  to  one  ultimate  object.  When  an 
Animal  for  the  first  time  receives  those  feelings  which  induce  it 
to  prepare  for  its  young,  it  can  have  no  conception  of  the  events 
iirtikh  are  to  follow;  it  can  form  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  off- 
spring, of  its  wants,  nor,  in  short,  of  any  thing  connected  with  it. 
^e  must  therefore  suppose,  that  a  part  of  its  ceconomy  consists 
in  having  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  at  certain 
periods,  corresponding  to  the  time  of  laying  the  eggs,  which 
md  to  the  same  effect,  as  if  these  impressions  had  resulted  from 
eanses  which  induce  analogous  actions  in  the  human  species. 
.  The  above  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  cases  of  instinct; 
ifaere  are  some  where  the  effect  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direet  impression  upon  a  nerve  or  an  organ  of  sense,  and  when 
the  impression  is  followed  by  a  certain  action,  similar  to  what, 
in  a  human  being,  we  should  attribute  to  association.  To  this 
ipay.  be  referred  the  natural  dislike  or  antipathy  which  animals 
^experience  to  certain  articles  of  food,  which  are  not  suited  to 
their  digestive  organs.  It  would  appear  that,  in  these  cases, 
Ihey  are  principally  guided  by  the  smell,  for  there  are  remark- 

p.  207.  According  to  this  definition,  all  the  natural  appetites  are  included 
under  the  dass  of  instincts,  for  some  of  which  at  least,  although  the  capacity 
be  toiplanted  in  the  constitution,  the  exercise  of  them  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  education  or  the  intercourses  of  society. 
^What  he  afterwards  describes  under  the  title  of  social  instincts  are  many  of 
them  complex  feelings,  arising  principally  from  various  modes  of  association. 
I  lemaiked  above;  that  CabJanis  does  not  sufficienUy  distinguish  between 
Automatic  and  instinctive  actions ;  Reid  has  likewise  fallen  into  this  error* 
nbt  supra,  p.  103  et  seq.,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  case  even  with  Parry ; 
PathoL  S  620>  .2*  But  it  is  sufficiendy  easy  to  make  the  distinction,  if  we 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  latter  are  performed  without  the  direct  application  of 
•  ftfmulus,  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  voluntary  organs,  although 
not,  strictly  spealdn^,  by  an  effort  of  volition.  M.  Virey  unequivocally  refers 
the  action  or  the  vital  functions,  even  of  the  absorbents,  to  instinct ;  art. 
'**  bstinct,'*  in  Diet.  Scien.  M6d.  t.  xxv.  p.  377. 

*  The  case  of  the  newly  bom  lamb,  which  was  adduced  by  Galen,  as  an 
jflustration  of  the  power  of  instinct,  is  equally  remarkable;  see  Young's 
Lectures,  v.  L  p.  449,  0.  and  Parry's  Pathol.  620,  1. 
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able  instances,  where  this  seiise  seems  to  divect*  thein,  even  in 
opposition  to  the  most  palpable  evidence  of  some'  of  the  other 
senses.  There  is  a  species  of  Stapelia,  which  has  exactly  the 
odour  of  putrid  flesh,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  carrion  fly  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  flower,  no  doubt  under  the  instinctive  impression 
that  it  thus  provides  a  suitable  lodgment  for  its  young  \ 

There  is  a  seiies  of  anatomical  facts,  connected  with  this 
subject,  which  seems  to  demonstrate  that  instinct  is,  in  its  es< 
scntial  nature,  a  difierent  principle  from  reason.  By  comparing 
the  faculties  of  difierent  classes  of  animals,  we  find  that  these 
two  powers  generally  exist  in  a  kind  of  inverse  ratio  to  each 
other ;  the  more  perfectly  organized  animals  possessing  a  larger 
share  of  reason,  and  those  that  are  less  so  being  more  directed 
by  instinct.  Now  by  observing  the  nervous  system  of  these 
animals  respectively,  we  find  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  the 
comparative  size  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  corresponds  to 
the  state  of  their  faculties^  In  Man,  where  reason  exi^  in  the 
greatest  degree,  and  where  instinct  holds  a  subordinate  place, 
the  brain  is  the  largest,  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  quadrupeds  and  birds  the  size  of  the  brain  de- 
creases, while  that  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  nerves  increases ; 
this  comparative  scale  goes  on  through  the  amphibia  and  fish, 
until  we  arrive  at  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  which,  although 
they  possess  a  variety  of  organs  and  many  elaborale  functions, 
yet  have  very  small  and  imperfect  brains*.    And  we  observe 

1  The  remarks  of  Cuvier  appear  to  me  so  appropriate,  that  I  sbaD  presaC 
them  to  my  readers  at  some  length.  '*  II  existe  dans  on  grand  nombre  d'ani- 
maux  une  facuite  differente  de  Fintelligence;  c*est  celle  (m*on  nomme  intimcL 
Elle  leur  fait  produire  de  certaines  actions  necessaires  a  la  conservatioD  de 
Tesp^ce,  mais  souvent  tout  k  fait  etrangeres  aux  besoins  apparens  des  in- 
dividus,  souvent  aussi  tres  compliqu&s,  et  qui,  pour  etre  attribu^  a 
rintelligence,  supposerairent  une  pr^voyancc  et  des  connaissances  inilnnneiit 
superieures  k  celles  qu'on  peut  admettre  dans  les  espdces  qui  les  ex^cutenL 
Ces  actions,  produitcs  par  Tinstinct,  ne  sont  point  non  pioa  I'efiet  de  rimita- 
tion,  car  les  individus  qui  les  pratiquent  ne  les  ont  souvent' jamais  vn  fiiire  i^ 
d'autrcs ;  clles  ne  sont  point  en  proportion  avec  Fintelligence  ordinaire,  mais 
detienncnt  plus  singtdieres,  plus  savantes,  plus  disinteress^»  &  mesare  que 
les  animaux  appartienncnt  a  aes  classes  moins  dl^vdes,  et,  dans  tout  le  reste, 
plus  stupides.  Elles  sont  si  bien  la  propriety  de  I'esp^ce,  qtie  tous  les  indi- 
vidus les  exerceht  de  la  meme  mam^re  sans  y  rien  perfectiomier;''  Regne 
Animal,  t.  iv.  p.  53. 

'  Buzareingues  asserts,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  relative  sice  of  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina  to  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  intellect  and  the  direct  ratio  of  the  instinct;  FhiL  PhysioL  p.  83  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  founds  his  statement  on  his  own  observadoBS ;  it  is, 
however,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed  by  those  of  Serres.  Mr.  Mayo  has 
shown,  by  direct  experiment,  that  in  one  case  at  least,  the  same  nerve  is  sub- 
servient both  to  the  instinctive  and  the  voluntary  motions  of  a  muscle,  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  concludes,  that  instinctive  motions  are  necenarily 
voluntary.  1  believe  Mr.  Mayo  to  be  correct  as  far  as  the  organs  are  con-. 
ccmed,  but  I  regard  instinct  and  volition  as  essentially  difierent  facilities; 
at  the  same  time  I  may  remark,  that  this  question,  like  so  mimjothers  of  a- 
similar  nature,  is  petVia\^s  lalhieT  one  of  words  than  of  ideas.     The  remarks 
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that  the  faculties  of  reason  and  instinct  bear  a* respective  ratio 
to  the  comparative  size  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  In  quadrupeds 
we  have  very  decisive  proof  of  the  operation  of  instinct  al- 
though still  with  an  evident  portion  of  reason ;  in  cold-blooded 
animals  instinct  very  much  predominates,  and  to  this  faculty 
we  shall  probably,  upon  mature  r^ection,  refer  many  of  the  va- 
ried operations  of  the  insect  tribes,  their  variety  and  perfection 
depending  rather  upon  the  variety  and  perfection  of  their  or- 
gans of  sense  and  motion,  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  princi* 
pie  which  directs  the  actions. 

The  operation  of  instinct,  as  observable  in  the  inferior  ani* 
mals,  is  so  remarkable,  that  the  existence  of  this  principle  in 
them  has  seldom  been  doubted.  It  has,  however,  been  called 
in  question  by  Darwin ;  he  argues  that  the  effects  of  instinct 
should  be  always  uniform,  and  proceed  precisely  in  the  same 
track,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blind  impulse,  impressed  upon  the 
animals,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  reason.  But  he  re- 
marks, that  in  the  actions  usually  called  instinctive,  as  the 
building  of  a  nest,  we  discover  symptoms  of  reason ;  we  see  the 
bird  adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  both  in  the  position  and 
choice  of  its  materials.  If  it  cannot  procure  the  substance 
which  similar  birds  employ,  it  endeavours  to  get  something  like 
it,  and  if  it  cannot  build  the  nest  exactly  in  the  proper  situa- 
tion, it  searches  out  for  one  resembling  it\  To  this  argument  it 
may  be  replied,  first,  that  animals  possess  a  certain  share  of 
reason,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  to  be  extinguished  by 
instinct ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  will  co-operate  to  the 
same  end,  and  will  each  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other» 
And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing, 
that  instinct  consists  in  this  blind  impulse  to  certain  specific 
actions ;  it  seems  rather  to  depend  upon  a  state  of  mind  im- 
pressed on  the  animal,  which  may  lead  it  to  accomplish  the 
action  in  the  best  manner  that  is  within  its  power*  But  there 
is  one  circumstance,  which  I  regard  as  an  imanswerable  proof 
of  the  existence  of  instinct;  that  there  are  many  animals,  whose 
whole  duration  is  only  for  a  short  space  of  time,  at  a  certain^ 
period  of  the  year ;  they  can  therefore  never  see  their  parents 

of  Broussais  may  be  referred  to;  Physiol.  Ch.  7;  but  I  conceiye  that  he  is 
not  sufficiently  discriminative  in  his  definition  of  those  actions  which  are  to 
be  considered  as  instinctive. 

^  Zoon.  sect.  16.  v.  i.  p.  135  et  seq.  He  remarks,  that  "  all  those  actions 
of  men  cnr  animals,  that  are  attended  with  consciousness,  and  seem  neither 
to  have  been  directed  by  their  appetites,  taught  by  their  experience,  or  de- 
duced from  observation  or  tradition,  have  been  referred  to  the  power  of  in- 
stinct;" p.  136.  This  definition  is  defective  from  its  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  excluding  the  operation  of  a  direct  external  stimulus,  and  on  the  other, 
from  its  not  induding  the  final  cause  of  the  action.  Brown's  remarks  on 
D«rwin*8  objections  to  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  operation  of  instinct 
are  very  judicious  and  satisfactory;  Remarks  on  the  Zoonomia,  sect.  9« 
p.  263  et  seq.  He  defines  it,  **  predisposition  to  certain  actions,  when  cer- 
tain sensations  exist  ;*'  p.  266. 
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and  of  couTf;e  derive  no  benefit  from  the  experienoe  of  UmIt 
predecessors.  Yet  in  their  habits  they  exactly  resemble  tbea^ 
and  have  gone  on  so,  precisely  in  the  same  track,  for  hundreds 
of  genei-ations.  This  applies  to  several  of  the  insect  tribes, 
whose  habits  are  often  extremely  curious,  and  exhibit  much  of 
what  might  be  called  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  did  not  ill 
uniformity  prove  it  to  be  instinctive. 

it  has  been  a  subject  of  contention  among  metaphysicians 
whether  man  possesses  any  thing  which  can  prop^ly  be  called 
instinct,  or  whether  those  actions  which,  at  first  view,  appear 
to  be  of  this  description,  are  not  more  properly  to  be  refened 
to  other  sources.  Reid,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  writers,  have 
supposed  that  we  possess  a  great  variety  of  principles  that  aie 
innate,  or  at  least  originate  from  the  nature  of  our  constttotioD, 
independent  of  any  external  circumstances.  The  disciples  of 
Locke,  on  the  contrary,  have  very  much  diminished  the  number 
of  these  original  qualities,  and  have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
Che  effects,  by  the  operation  of  various  agents,  directed  by  as- 
sociation, sympathy,  imitation,  and  some  other  of  the  principks 
which  have  been  described  above.  That  these  innate  principles 
have  been  multiplied  to  an  unnecessary,  or  even  a  ridicoioos 
excess,  seems  to  be  now  generally  allowed,  and  also  that  some 
cases,  which  at  first  view  appear  the  most  complicated,  have 
been  resolved  into  other  faculties,  seems  equally  probable;  yet 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  there  are  certain  actions,  which 
tare  the  most  conveniently  explained  by  admitting  the  existence 
of  instinct.  And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy 
of  nature.  The  actions  of  brutes  are  directed  by  a  large  shaie 
af  instinct,  mixed  with  only  a  small  portion  of  reason ;  those  of 
man  by  a  greater  proportion  of  reason,  but  not  without  some 
.admixture  of  instinct '  • 

Sect.  6.    Imagination. 

The  imagination  is  a  faculty  of  a  purely  intellectual  natnre', 
yet  its  effects  upon  the  body  are  so  remarkable,  tliat  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  them  in  this  place.  When  the 
mind  is  stored  with  ideas,  either  obtained  firom  the  perception 
ctf  external  objects,  or  from  the  operation  of  its  own  powers,  it 
possesses  the  faculty  of  combining  these  ideas  in  various  forms, 
and  of  ilisposing  them  in  new  trains,  different  firom  those  in 
which  Uiey  were  originally  received'.  This  constitutes  the  ima- 


1  Prof.  Stewart  correctly  obseryes,  that  in  infancy  "  existence  is 
by  instincts,  which  afterwards  disappear  when  they  are  no  longer  n 
Elements,  sect.  8.  p.  270. 

'  According  to  Prof.  Stewart,  the  imagination  is  not  a  distinct  power  of 
the  mind,  like  attention,  conception,  or  abstraction ;  Elem.  p.  478.  The 
remark  may  be  metaphysically  correct,  but  the  effects  of  the  imsgiiiatioii  «e 
sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  our  considering  them  in  a  separate  tiwtwu. 

'  Darwin  emp\oy%  t)ae  \«im  \n\aigination  in  a  somewhat  diflferaot  ssase ;  be 
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gination,  which  thus  becomes  the  source  of  a  new  set  of  feel- 
ings, often  more  powerful  than  those  immediately  derived  from 
the  direct  impressions  of  external  objects  \  It  belongs  to  the 
moralist  and  the  poet  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  imagination 
tipon  the  passions  and  the  feelings,  but  its  influence  upon  the 
corporeal  functions  strictly  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
physiologist  Many  facts  clearly  prove  that  the  imagination 
can  affect,  not  only  the  nervous  system,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed the  more  immediate  subject  of  its  operation,  but  that 
it  can  act  upon  the  circulation,  the  respiration,  the  digestion, 
and,  in  short,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the 
animal  oeconomy.  In  medical  practice,  its  effects  are  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  observation,  and  present  at  one  time  the  most 
powerftil  obstacle,  and  at  another  the  most  active  assistant,  to 
the  exertions  of  the  physician.  The  history  of  medicine  abounds 
with  examples  of  its  influence,  and  the  greatest  sagacity  is  re- 
quisite to  distinguish  between  the  physical  effect  of  remedies 
aiid  their  power  over  the  imagination.  Instances  are  daily  oc- 
caning  of  remedies  being  announced,  under  some  secret  or  mys- 
terious form,  which  accomplish  the  most  remarkable  cures,  at- 
tested by  unexceptionable  evidence.  The  composition  of  tliese 
remedies  is  generally,  after  some  time,  made  known,  but  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  instance  on  record,  in 
which  the  same  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  after  the  dis- 
covery. An  account  of  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  as 
connected  with  medicine,  would  afford  a  melancholy  detail  of 
the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  human  nature.  The  powers  of 
witchcraft  were  universally  acknowledged,  the  most  ridiculous 
and  disgusting  compounds  were  sanctioned  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, not  much  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  in  oar  oii^ii 
times  we  have  seen  the  general  assent  which  has  been  given  to 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  metallic  tractors. 

A  remarkable  series  of  facts  on  this  Is^t  subject  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Haygarth.  While  the  delusion  was  at 
its  height,  he  determined' to  ascertain  how  &lt  the  effects  ascribed 
to  this  instrument  could  foe  accounted  fw  by  the  powers  of  the 
imagination.  He  accordingly  provided  himself  with  bits  of 
wood,  formed  like  the  tractors,  and  with  much  assumed-pomp 

does  notthink  it  necessaiv  that  the  ideas  should  be  combined  in  an  order  dif- 
ferent  fiom  that  in  which  they  were  originally  received ;  he  appears  to  re- 
solve  it  nearly  into  recollection  or  memory ;  Zoon.  y.  i.  p.  43,  130.  Indeed, 
very  much  the  same  idea  was  entertained  by  Hobbes  ;  he  defines  imagination 
**  conception  remaining,  and  by  little  and  little  decaying.*'     Treatise  on  Hu- 

^•mm  Nature,  p.  4 ;  he  speaks  of  imagination  and  conception  as  very  nearly 
synonymous  terms. 

1  Montaigne's  Essay  on  the  Force  of  the  Imagination,  b.  1.  ch.  20,  afibrds 
a  curious  and  amusing  specimen  of  the  combination  of  sagacity  and  credulity. 
The  account  given  by  Newton,  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  in  producing 
ocidar  spectra,  as  occurring  in  his  own  person,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
influence  dP  the  mental  over  the  physical  functkms ;  Brewster's  Joorn.  v.  iv. 

-  p.74et8eq. 
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and  soleniniiyy  he  applied  them  to  a  number  of  patients,  whose 
minds  were  prepared  for  something  extraordinary.  He  not  only 
used  them  in  nervous  diseases^  where  the  cure  is  often  equivocal, 
and  may  be  ascribed  merely  to  fancy  or  caprice,  but  he  employed 
them  in  cases  apparently  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  ITic 
effects  were  astonishing :  obstinate  pains  of  the  limbs  were  sud- 
denly cured,  joints  that  had  been  long  immoveable  were  restored 
to  motion,  and,  in  short,  except  the  renewal  of  lost  parts,  or  the 
change  of  mechanical  structure,  nothing  seemed  beyond  their 
power  to  accomplish  \  Had  we  the  imagination  at  all  times 
under  our  control,  we  might  dispense  with  a  large  part  of  the 
materia  medica.  Undoubtedly,  upon  this  principle,  we  must 
explain  many  of  the  pretended  miracles  of  ignorant  ages  and 
nations.  The  facts  are  true,  but  the  inference  from  them  is  false. 
In  some  cases  the  vulgar  wore  imposed  upon  by  designing  hn- 
postors,  but  not  unfrequently  we  may  conclude,  Uiat  both  parties 
were  equally  the  dupes  of  their  credulity. 

If  we  admit  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  it  will  induce  us  to 
advance  a  step  farther  in  our  investigation,  and  to  ask,  whether 
the  imagination  may  not  actually  produce  a  state  of  the  system, 
which  shall  constitute  a  specific  disease.  It  has  been  observed 
by  medical  writers,  that  a  disease  has  been  unusually  prevalent 
at  a  particular  period,  when  there  has  appeared  no  external  cause 
to  which  this  increased  prevalence  could  be  reasonably  assigned, 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  certain  circumstances,  Uie  disease 
in  question  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  the  object  of  attentioD. 
That  this  might  be  the  case  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  sufficiently  intelligible,  as  in  these  cases  the  functions  of  the 
parts  are  often  much  affected,  without  their  experiencing  any 
change  in  their  organization.  But  it  has  not  been  confii^  to 
these  affections ;  diseases  have  been  produced  in  parts  that  are 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  nerves,  and  where  the  change 
must  ultimately  consist  in  an  altered  action  of  the  arterial  capil- 
laries, and  perhaps  of  the  absorbents.  Although  in  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  very  direct  evidence  of  the  fitct,  and  to 
search  in  all  directions  for  more  obvious  causes,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  impossible  that  such  a  change  may  be  ^ected  upon  the 
corporeal  organs,  through  the  medium  of  the  mental  emotions. 

^  Of  the  Imagination,  as  a  cause  and  a  cure  of  disorderSy  Sec 
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CHAPTER  XVII I. 

OF   VOLITION*,  AND   THE    PASSIONS. 

Sect.  1.     Nature  of  Volition, 

I  HAVE  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  connexion 
between  musculai*  contraction  and  tlie  will ;  on  this  circumstance 
is  founded  the  division  of  muscular  motions  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  voluntary  and  involuntaiy.  Voluntary  motion  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  effects  produced  by  the 
re-action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  muscles,  and  as  being 
that  power  which  more  immediately  connects  us  with  the  external 
world. 

Volition,  or  the  act  of  the  mind  which  constitutes  the  will  % 

t  If  we  majr  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  to  consider  the  mind  as  possessed  of 
distinct  faculties,  volition  would  appear  to  be  the  power  which  is  the  most 
essentially  different  from  the  other  mental  operations.  These  seem  all  to  de- 
pend upon  a  certain  combination  or  relation  of  ideas  to  each  other,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  the  intervention  of  perceptions  from  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal ob^ts.  But  in  the  exercise  of  volition  the  process  proceeds  in  the 
inverse  direction ;  it  originates  in  the  mind,  is  transferred  to  the  brain  and 
nerves,  and  from  these  to  the  muscles  or  organs  of  sense.  I  have  referred 
above  to  the  opinion  of  Locke  respecting  the  futility,  or  even  impropriety, 
of  attempting  to  ascribe  the  mental  operations  to*  distinct  faculties.  He, 
however,  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  volition,  as  essentially  different  from 
that  of  thought,  and  seems  disposed  to  resolve  all  the  mental  operations  into 
Diodifications  of  these  two  powers ;  Essay,  b.  2.  ch.  vi.  v.  i.  p.  104,  5.  The 
same  principle  forms  the  basis  of  Reid's  division  into  the  intellectual  and  active 
powers ;  IntelL  Powers,  p.  67.  If  we  were  to  indulge  in  any  further  spccu- 
Litions  on  the  subject,  we  might  propose  the  division  of  the  mental  operations 
into  three  classes,  to  be  referred  to  perception,  volition,  and  intellect,  which, 
ibr  the  convenience  of  langiu^e,  might  be  denominated  distinct  faculties. 
Perception  consists  in  the  power  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects, an  operation  which  must  proceed  firom  the  extremities  of  the  nervous 
system  towards  its  centre;  voh'tion  is  the  re-action  of  the  mind  upon  external 
objects,  where  the  operation  is  transmitted  in  a  contrary  direction ;  while  in 
intellect,  our  ideas  only  are  concerned,  without  the  intervention  of  external 
objects,  and  where  probably  the  brain  acts  as  the  sole  intermedium,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  nerves.  I  conceive  it  would  not  be  difficuk  to  arrange 
all  the  mental  operations  as  species  of  these  three  genera ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  such  a  technical  arrangement  would  throw  any  ughl 
upon  the  subject,  or  in  any  respect  advance  our  knowledge,  either  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind  or  of  its  connexion  with  the  body. 

'  Locke  defines  volition  to  be  *'  an  act  of  the  mind  (Greeting  its  thought  to 
the  production  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it ;  *' 
Essay,  b.  2.  ch.  xxi.  §  28.  According  to  Hartley,  *<  The  will  b  thaut  state 
of  mind,  which  is  immediately  previous  to,  and  causes,  those  express  acts  of 
memory,  fancy,  and  bodily  motion,  which  are  termed  volontary;''  On  Man, 
introd.  p.  iii.    According  to  Kdd,  vdKtiou  is  *'•  the  deteivination  of  the  mind 
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is  excited  by  a  variety  of  causes,  partly  depending  upon  direct 
perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  paritly  upon  associated 
feelings ;  but  in  all  cases  volition,  where  it  leads  to  an  active 
exertion,  is  preceded  by  a  motive.  The  mere  act  of  volition, 
like  all  the  other  mental  faculties,  is  directly  connected  with 
the  brain,  while  the  exercise  of  volition  requires  the  co-operation 
of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles.  Whatever  volition  is  formed 
in  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  unless  the  nerve  and 
the  muscle  be  in  a  sound  state.  The  manner  in  which  this 
singular  process  is  accomplished  is  very  much  concealed  from 
our  view.  All  that  we  certainly  know  is,  that  the  mind  forms 
a  volition ;  this  is  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  immediately  the  effect  is  produced.  For  example,  we  will 
to  move  the  arm  in  a  certain  direction,  and,  provided  the  nerves 
that  connect  the  arm  with  the  sensorium  commime  and  the 
muscles  of  the  part  be  in  a  sound  state,  the  arm  is  immediately 
moved. 

It  becomes  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  what  takes  place 
in  this  process,  what  are  the  intermediate  links  in  the  chain  of 
actions  between  the  feeling  in  the  mind  and  the  motion  of  the 
limb.  The  act  of  volition  induces  a  certain  state  of  the  brain ; 
this  is  in  some  way  propagated  through  the  nerves,  these  agdn 
act  upon  the  muscles  in  some  peculiar  manner,  and,  lastly,  the 
muscular  fibres  are  shortened,  and  thus  move  the  joint  in  the 
required  direction.  That  the  will  originates  in  the  brain,  in  the 
same  sense  that  our  other  intellectual  feelings  arise  there,  we 
can  have  no  reasonable  doubt,  although,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  mind,  we  may  conclude  that  something  besides  the  mere 
modifications  of  matter  is  concerned  in  the  operation.  There 
are  abundant  facts  that  prove  the  nerves  to  be  the  media 
through  which  the  will  acts,  and  indeed,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  subject  which  has  been  taken  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  chief  use  of  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  is  to  place  these  muscles 
under  the  control  of  the  will.  But  although  we  may  feel  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  these  three  changes ;  first,  that  of  the 
brain ;  secondly,  that  of  the  nerve ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the 
muscles  as  induced  by  the  nerves,  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  two,  and  equally  so  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  three  are  connected  together  \ 

to  do  or  not  to  do  somethuig  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our  power ; "  On 
the  Active  Powers,  p.  60.  volition,  as  appears  by  these  definitions,  applies 
both  to  the  physical  and  to  the  intellectual  functions,  but  the  object  of  this 
treatise  will  lead  me  to  consider  it  prindpally  as  connected  with  the  fonner 
class.  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Alison,  Physiol,  p.  170.  When  treating  of 
the  nervous  system,  I  had  occasion  to  notice  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
French  physiologists  on  the  seat  of  volition,  especially  those  of  Flourens  and 
Bouillard. 

*  Dr.  Ropet  remarks,  that  in  every  voluntary  action,  which  ensues  on  the  ap- 
plication of  an  external  agent  to  an  organ  of  sense,  twelve  successive  processes 
intervene  between  lYie  ca^oae  and  the  effect ;  Bridgewater  Treat,  t.  n.  p.  5S5c 
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The  only  attetnpt  at  explanation  which  deserves  to  be  noticed 
is  that  of  Hartley,  and  this  perhaps  more  from  the  general 
respectability  of  the  author,  than  from  the  merit  of  the  hypo- 
thesis itself.  He  refers  all  the  mechanical  changes  in  the  nerv- 
ous system  to  vibrations  among  its  particles,  and  in  this  way 
accounts  for  the  permanency  of  the  impression  produced  by 
external  objects,  as  well  as  by  the  operation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  themselves  \  Upon  this  hypothesis,  we  may  remark, 
that  it  assumes  the  position,  that  the  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  are  effected  by  the  intervention  of  motion ;  but  I  think 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  motion 
can  be  recognized  in  any  of  these  operations,  and  that  not  a 
single  circumstance  can  be  adduced,  which  affords  any  decisive 
evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  only  direct  argument  that  has  been  brought  forward, 
either  by  Hartley  himself,  or  by  auy  of  his  followers,  is  the  ac- 
knowledged fact,  that  when  an  impression  has  been  made  upon 
the  nervous  system  by  an  external  agent,  the  effect  remains  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  after  the  cause  is  withdrawn ;  that  it  is 
then  gradually  diminished,  and  that  a  permanent  change  is 
finally  produced '.  This  has  been  conceived  to  bear  an  analogy 
to  the  vibratory  or  oscillatory  motions  between  the  particles  of 
bodies ;  but  the  analogy  is  at  least  of  very  doubtful  appUcation, 
and  is. not  supported  by  the  phenomena.  For  if  we  are  in  any 
degree  to  reason  upon  mechanical  principles,  we  should  con- 
ceive that  a  substance  capable  of  such  extreme  delicacy  in  its 
vibratory  action,  as  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
must  be  eminently  elastic ;  and  that,  consequently,  when  the 
action  ceased,  its  particles  would  be  restored  to  their  former 
relative  position.  And  even  admitting  the  hypothesis  in  its 
fullest  extent,  with  all  its  array  of  propositions  and  corollaries, 
I  do  not  perceive  that  it  throws  the  smallest  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  different  parts  of  the  ope- 
ration that  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  neither  shows  how 
the  consciousness  of  power  can  affect  the  brain,  how  this  idea 
jcsn  be  conveyed  to  the  muscular  fibre,  nor  how  it  can  cause  the 
muscle  to  contract. 

'  On  Man;  prop.  4.  v.  i.  p.  11,  2.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe 
the  confident  strain  in  which  even  so  acute  a  metaphysician  as  Cooper  speaks 
of  the  hypothesis  of  Hartley.  After  having  resolved  all  the  phenomena  of 
thought  into  perception,  recoUection,  judgment,  and  volition,  he  goes  on 
to  say:  "  Of  these  the  three  latter  are  aemonstrflJ[)ly  modes  of  motion.  Hart- 
ley has  proved  it ;  and  I  again  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, that  it  is  inexcusable  in  the  present  day  to  attempt  the  discussion  of 
the  phenomena  termed  mental,  without  adopting  or  confuting  his  system;" 
Tracts,  p.  273. 

^  Hartley  on  Man,  prop.  3.  .5.  v.  i.  p.  9.  .34 ;  the  whole  of  his  first  chap- 
ter should,  however,  be  read,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  his  hy- 
fxithesis.  See  also  Priestley's  Hartley,  Essay  1 ;  and  Belaham's  Elem.  ch. 
111.  sect.  4.  p.  38.  .44. 
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This  accoant  of  the  process  of  voluntaiy  moticm  most  render 
it  evident,  that  what  we  will  to  perform  is  merely  the  ultimate 
effect,  because  we  are  unconscious  or  even  ignorant  of  the  train 
of  causes.  The  exact  ol]jects  of  volition  may  be  classed  in  two 
divisions,  under  the  title  of  immediate  and  remote ;  the  first 
consisting  principally  of  the  formation  of  certain  vocal  and  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  or  certain  motions  of  the  joints,  as  producing 
voice,  speech,  and  locomotion ;  the  second,  of  those  actions 
which  we  conceive  to  be  within  our  power,  but  where  we  think 
only  of  the  end  to  be  obtained,  without  attending  to  the  me- 
chanical means.  These  two  may  bo  illustrated  by  what  takes 
place  in  acquiring  an  art  or  accomplishment.  In  learning  a 
language,  for  example,  we  begin  by  imitating  the  pronunciation 
of  the  words,  and  use  a  direct  effort  to  put  the  organs  of  speech 
in  the  proper  form.  By  degrees,  however,  we  become  familiar 
with  this  part  of  the  operation,  and  think  only  of  the  words  that 
are  to  be  employed,  or  even  the  meaning  that  is  to  be  conveyed 
by  them.  In  learning  music,  we  begin  by  imitating  particular 
motions  of  the  fingers,  but  at  length  the  fingers  are  disregarded, 
and  we  only  consider  what  sounds  will  follow  firom  certain  notes, 
without  thinking  of  the  mechanical  way  in  which  the  notes  are 
produced.  Both  these  kinds  of  motions,  however,  may  be  said 
to  be  voluntary,  because  they  are  both  brought  s^ut  through 
the  medium  of  the  will,  although  in  the  latter  case  the  motion 
is  not  the  direct  object  of  volition. 

I  have  stated  that  a  consciousness  of  power  enters  into  our 
feelings  of  volition,  and  we  must  inquire  in  what  this  imme- 
diately consists,  or  in  what  way  our  sense  of  power  is  exercised '. 
The  power  which  attends  our  voliticms  is  absolutely  directed  to 
the  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  but  these  are  not  the  otgects 
of  our  will,  because  we  are  fi'equentiy  unconscious  of  the  con- 
tractions. When  wc  wish  to  effect  a  particular  motion  of  a 
muscle,  wc  induce  a  certain  state  of  feeling,  which  we  know  by 
experience  has  been  previously  associated  with  the  same  mus- 
cular action.  This  feeling  we  appear  to  be  able  to  repeat  at 
pleasure,  and  to  it  succeeds  the  desired  motion  ;  our  idea  there- 
fore of  power  consists  in  the  recollection  of  the  feelings  which 
accompany  our  motions.  But  here,  as  on  so  many  former  occa- 
sions, although  we  are  able  to  trace  back  certain  successive  steps 
in  the  order  of  actions,  we  see  no  connexion  between  them,  and 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  why  they  are  united  by  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect. 

>  Reid  h:u«  offered  some  strictures  upon  the  account  of  power  which  is  given 
by  Locke  ;  On  the  Active  Powers,  cli.  ii.  p.  22  et  seq.  Many  of  the  remarks 
I  conceive  to  be  just,,  but  I  apprehend  that  the  more  important  error  into 
which  this  acute  philosopher  has  fallen,  consists  in  his  considering  power  to 
be  represented  by  a  simple  idea.  The  objections  of  Hume  against  tlie  ex- 
istence oftlie  ld<»a  of  |)ower  depend,  I  think,  principally  upon  his  supposing 
that  it  must  be  a  simple  idea  ;   Inquiry,  sect.  7.   Essays,  v,  ii.  p.  77  ct  seq. 
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Willi  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  volition,  or  the 
capacity  which  the  mind  possesses  of  producing  at  pleasure 
certain  changes  both  physical  and  intellectual^  we  are  altogether 
unable  to  refer  it  to  any  more  general  principle.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  completely  mysterious  operation  to  which 
our  frame  is  incident,  and  as  one  which,  in  all  its  parts,  is  the 
most  remote  from  any  of  the  effects  which  we  ordinarily  ascribe 
to  matter.  And  even  were  we  to  admit  the  material  hypothesis, 
and  to  take  it  in  connexion  with  the  Hartleian  doctrine  of 
vibration,  still  we  gain  no  actual  information  upon  the  subject. 
We  merely  assume  a  series  of  positions,  of  none  of  which  we 
have  any  direct  evidence,  and  which  possess  no  more  than  a 
verbal  connexion  with  each  other,  without  any  actual  analogy 
or  resemblance.  Upon  the  same  principle,  therefore,  that  I 
have  acted  on  former  occasions,  I  object  to  all  such  attempts 
at  explanation,  as  being  not  merely  futile,  but  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  second  class  of  muscular  motions  are  the  involuntary,  or 
those  which  are  produced  by  something  acting  upon  the  mus- 
cle, independently  of  the  will.  These  have  been  styled  by  Hart- 
ley automatic  ',  but  the  term  is  not  appropriate,  for  we  suppose 
the  existence  of  an  external  cause  as  much  in  these,  as  in  volun- 
tary motions;  the  essential  distinction  between  them  consists 
in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  volition.  Among  the  invo- 
luntary motions  may  be  classed  the  contraction  of  the  heart 
and  perhaps  of  the  diaphragm  ^ :  almost  all  the  muscular  fibres, 
that  are  spread  over  expanded  membranes,  act  independently 
of  the  will,  as  well  as  those  that  are  attached  to  vessels  of  all 
descriptions^  such  as  the  capillary  arteries  and  the  absorbents. 
All  muscles  are  subject  to  involuntary  motions  in  certain  dis- 
eased states  of  the  body,  and  there  are  some  which  partake  of 
the  two  modes  of  action ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  each  kind  of 
motion  belongs  exclusively  to  its  appropriate  muscle. 

Before  volition  can  be  exerted,  it  is  necessary  that  a  motive 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  hence  it  follows  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  can  be  no  voluntary  motions  in  new-bom  in&nts.  One 
of  the  first  actions  that  is  performed  after  birth  is  swallowing, 
but  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  volition,  as  there 
is  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  in  short  no 
mental  feeling  of  any  kind  in  existence. 

This  I  consider  as  a  clear  case  of  the  operation  of  instinct ; 
where  a  series  of  actions  is  performed,  so  as  to  accomplish  an 

'  He  says  that  he  calls  these  motions  '^ automatic,"  from  their  resemblance 
to  macliines,  whose  principle  of  motion  is  in  themselves;  Introd.  p.  iii.  But 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  merely  a  technical  resemblance,  there  being  no 
real  similarity  between  the  principle  of  action  in  the  two  cases.  Parry  does 
not  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  nor  to  have  correctly  marked  thdr  relation  to  each 
other;  Pathol.  §  608.. 0. 

*  This  remark  lilies  only  to  the  ordinary  actions  of  this  organ. 
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important  object  in  the  animal  oeconomj,  which  is  attended 
with  consciousness,  and  is  effected  by  the  muscles  that  are  under 
tlie  control  of  the  will,  but  where  the  individual  is  ignorant  of 
the  end  in  view,  and  employs  no  mental  process  for  its  pro- 
duction. But  in  the  adult  swallowing  is  a  voluntary  act,  al- 
though generally  of  the  remote  species ;  however,  it  appear^ 
that  motions,  which  are  involuntary  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
come afterwards  voluntary.  Hartley  ascribes  this  change  to 
association.  He  supposes  that  when  an  involuntary  action  has 
been  frequently  performed,  we  connect  or  associate  together  the 
idea  of  the  motion  with  the  sensation  which  precedes  it,  and 
that,  having  it  in  our  power  to  re-produce  our  sensations  at 
pleasure,  we  learn  to  re-produce  the  motions  connected  widi 
these  feelings,  whenever  we  conceive  them  to  be  necessary  for 
our  enjoyment  or  existence  \  In  this  way  it  is  that  Hartley 
supposes  we  acquire  the  use  of  speech.  The  infant  is  led 
to  utter  a  variety  of  soimds  in  consequence  of  direct  impressions 
made  upon  the  organs.  These  sounds  become  associated,  firom 
various  causes,  \i  ith  other  perceptions ;  and,  according  to  the 
usual  operation  of  associated  feelings,  the  sounds  call  up  the 
ideas  that  are  connected  with  them. 

All  muscular  motions  are,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  in- 
voluntary ;  some  of  them  continue  so  during  life,  while  Uiere 
are  others  over  which  we  gradually  acquire  a  voluntary  power. 
It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  Is  there 
any  circumstance  in  the  structure  or  organization  of  the  muscles 
of  involuntary  motion  different  fi'om  that  of  the  muscles  which 
become  subject  to  the  will?  We  might  previously  suppose  that 
some  difference  does  exist,  because  we  find,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  the  corresponding  muscles  in  different  individu^Js 
agree  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  will.  In  a  sound 
state  of  the  body  the  muscles  subservient  to  speech  and  loco^ 
motion  are  completely  voluntary,  the  muscles  that  belong  to  the 
circulation  are  involuntary,  while  there  are  others  that  are  of  an 
intermediate  nature.  Now  this  difference  appears  to  depend  in 
great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  source  whence  the 
muscles  derive  their  ner\'^es.  The  nerves  which  place  a  muscle 
under  the  control  of  the  will  are  derived  immediately  firom  some 
part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  we  may  generally  observe 
a  proportion  between  the  degree  of  voluntary  motion  and  the 
quantity  of  nerves  with  which  a  part  is  furnished.  The  other 
office  of  the  nerves,  that  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
are  connected  together  into  one  whole,  and  endowed  with  mere 
sensation,  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  nerves  that  proceed 
firom  the  ganglia,  and  it  is  probably  to  the  ganglia  that  the  per* 
ceptions  of  the  internal  organs  are  always,  in  the  first  instance, 
referred. 

We  may  then  conclude,  that  there  is  something  in  the  on- 

Otv  >\mv,  N  A.  ^,  107 . .  9. 
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ginal  giructure  of  the  part  which  places  it  under  the  control  of 
file  will.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  voluntary  motions  are  at 
first  involuntary ;  by  degrees  the  will  acquires  its  power  over 
them,  and  that  they  become  again  involuntary,  at  least  the  con« 
nexion  is  of  that  kind  which  I  have  named  remotely  voluntary^ 
and  which  exists  without  our  consciousness :  Hartley  calls  these 
motions  secondarily  automatic  \  With  respect  to  those  muscles 
over  which  the  wiU  never  acquires  any  power,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  receive  the 
impression  of  their  appropriate  stimuli  upon  the  fibre  itself, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nerve.  When  this  is  clearly 
ascertained  to  be  the  case,  it  constitutes  an  obvious  point  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  voluntary  and  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  affords  an  evident  reason  why  the  latter  must,  at  all  times, 
continue  to  be  involuntary. 

Sect.  2.   Account  of  the  Passions. 

Among  the  powers  which  serve  as  the  connecting  media  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  intellectual  parts  of  our  frame  are  the 
various  passions  or  affections.  The  passions  are  generally  re- 
garded as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  department  of  moraJs  or 
metaphysics ;  yet  it  will  appear,  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  nearly  related  to  our  corporeal  organization ;  that  they, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  depend  upon  it,  and  have  a  material 
influence  over  it. 

The  impressions  received  by  the  senses  and  conveved  to  the 
brain,  the  conmion  centre  of  all  our  perceptions,  umting  there 
with  the  ideas  that  had  been  previously  acquired  by  the  under- 
standing, may  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  our  passions.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  in  aU  cases  they  may  be  ultimately  re- 
ferred to  the  wish  to  obtain  some  good,  or  to  avoid  some  evil, 
either  real  or  supposed,  and  may  consequently  be  regarded  as 
modes  or  modifications  of  volition  *.    The  organs  of  sense  will 

>  On  Man,  v.  i.  p.  108,  9.  He  considers  the  act  of  swallowing  to  be  an 
example  of  this  transition  of  automatic  into  voluntary  and  of  voluntary  into 
secondarily  automatic  motions  ;  p.  117.  Prof.  Stewart  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  motions  which  are  once  voluntary  always  remain  so,  and  that  our  not 
being  conscious  of  the  act  of  volition  is  owing  merely  to  our  not  attending  to 
them  ;  Elem.  ch.  ii.  v.  i.  p.  112  et  seq.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a 
question  of  words  than  an  actual  difference  in  the  conception  of  the  facts ; 
but  perhaps  the  term  remotely  voluntary,  which  I  have  adopted*  may  express 
the  fact,  without  involving  any  controversy  respecting  theory. 

^  Lodke,  without  entering  mto  minute  details,  merely  considers  the  pas- 
sions generally,  **  as  modes  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;'*  Essay,  book  2.  ch.  21. 
V.  i.  p.  215.  .0.  Hartley  still  farther  illustrates  this  principle,  and  also  shows 
in  how  great  a  degree  they  are  influenced  by  association  ;  On  Man,  prop.  89. 
V.  i.  p.  368.  .373.  Hume's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Passions"  contains  many 
ingenious  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  they  are  called  into  operation, 
the  connexion  which  they  have  with  each  other,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  our  ideas,  both  perceptive  and  intellectual;  Essays,  v«  ii.  p.  184.  .22L 
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be  the  proper  inlets  of  the  passioins ;  but  the  external  senses  them- 
selves  are  only  affected  by  them  in  a  remote  or  secondary  man- 
ner, while  we  shall  find  that  certain  of  the  physical  functions 
are  placed  more  immediately  under  their  influence  '.  A  percep- 
tion received  by  the  eye  or  the  ear,  combined  with  some  pre- 
vious idea  of  danger,  excites  the  passion  of  fisar.  But  the  effects 
of  fear  are  especially  manifested  upon  the  heart  and  arteries ; 
the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  throbbing  violently  or  being  nearly 
suspended,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  emotion  or  the  ment^J 
feeling  immediately  connected  with  it ''.  The  extent  to  which 
this  action  may  proceed  is  absolutely  indefinite ;  we  have  nu- 
merous examples,  in  which  the  effects  produced  upon  the  cir- 
culation by  mental  excitement  have  remained  during  life,  and 
to  such  an  excess  has  this  excitement  been  occasionally  carried, 
as  to  have  caused  instant  dissolution. 

It  is  not  the  circulation  alone  which  is  affected  by  the 
passions,  nor  do  they  act  merely  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  vital  energy  of  the  whole  system.  Particular  organs  seem 
to  feel  the  effect  of  particular  mental  emotions ;  fear  and  joy 
act  upon  the  heart,  surprise  appears  more  especially  to  affect 
the  respiration,  and  grief  the  digestive  organs.  We  shall  find 
a  clear  indication  of  this  connexion  in  our  common  forms  of 
speech,  which  must  have  been  derived  from  observation  and 
generally  recognized,  before  they  could  have  become  incor- 

fioratcd  with  our  language.    The  paleness  of  fear,  the  breath- 
essness  of  surprise,  and  the  bowels  of  compassion,  are  phrases 
sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  different  ages  and  nations  '• 

It  was  probably  from  dwelling  upon  considerations  of  this 
description,  that  Bichat  was  led  to  form  what  appears  so 

A  considerable  portion  of  Reid's  treatise  **  On  the  Active  PowerSt"  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  the  passions ;  see  particularly,  Essay  3,  ch.  6.  p.  180 
et  seq[. ;  it  displays  the  usual  excellencies  and  defects  of  his  writings :  the 
style  IS  clear,  and  the  illustrations  generally  appropriate ;  but  it  is  difiusc, 
and  he  manifests  a  zeal  and  pertinacity  for  his  peculiar  doctrines,  which  not 
unfrequently  degenerate  into  uncharitableness  and  prejudice.  C(]^g;an*s  "Phi- 
losophical Treatise*' contains  many  useful  remarks  on  the  distinction  between 
the  different  passions,  although,  I  think,  in  some  cases,  rather  too  tecbiiiad 
and  refined. 

>  Grove  defines  a  passion  to  be  *'  any  emotion  of  the  soul  (mind)  which 
afiects  the  body,  and  is  affected  by  it.  *'  Works,  v.  iv.  p.  228.  Cog^  devotes 
a  section  to  the  "  medical  influence  of  the  passions,"  in  which  he  details  their 
effects  upon  the  physical  functions  generally ;  Treatise,  part  2.  c  jii.  sect.  ). 
p,  278  ct  seq. 

'  In  Sir  C.  Bell's  elegant  treatise  **  On  the  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of 
Expression,"  we  meet  with  many  valuable  observations  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  physiology  of  the  passions,  or  the  mode  in  which  certain  oigaos 
of  the  bodv  serve  to  express  certain  mental  emotions.  It  would  appear  that  the 
nerves  which  he  styles  respiratory  are  the  primary  agents,  and  that  they 
transmit  the  impressions  made  upon  the  nervous  system  to  tlie  muscles  of  tlie 
lace  and  the  neighbouring  ports,  by  means  of  which  the  ultimate  effect  ii 
produced ;  Essays,  No.  1 .  .6.  passim. 

'  Parry  mentions  many  instances  where  certain  mental  emotions  produce  a 
pecujim  effect  upou  cet^u  vxif^dons ;  Pathol,  g  666. 
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singular  a  condusion,  that  the  organic  functions  are  the  primary 
seat  or  origin  of  the  passions*.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to 
me  more  clear,  than  that  the  ordinary  conception  on  this  sub- 
ject is  the  correct  one;  that  the  passions  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  mental  operations,  and  of  course  connected,  like  other 
operations  of  this  kind,  with  the  nervous  system.  They  origi- 
nate, accordmg  to  circumstances,  either  from  impressions  made 
by  external  objects,  from  certain  internal  feelings,  or  from 
ideas ;  all  of  these  distinct  sources  being  more  or  less  com- 
bined and  connected  together ;  but  the  passions,  when  formed, 
have  their  seat  in  the  nervous  syst^n,  and  through  this  it  is 
that  they  exert  their  influence  over  the  various  parts  of  our 
frame. 

This  view  of  the  subject  will  load  us  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  passions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  innate,  or  that  different  in- 
dividuals, placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  exhibit 
different  passions,  depending  upon  a  difference  in  their  physical 
constitution.  This  difference  may  be  referred  either  to  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  organization  of  the  individual,  by  which  certain 
organs  are  disposed  to  receive  particular  impresaons  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  or  merely  to  a  greater  or  less  delicacy  of  the 
nervous  system  generally,  by  which  the  same  impressions  are 
more  or  less  acutely  perceived.  According  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  passions  depend  upon  physical  causes,  in  the  same 
proportion  must  they  be  regarded  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
corporeal  organization ;  but,  I  conceive,  that  there  is  none  of 
them  in  which  this  combination  of  the  two  sets  of  oauses  cannot 
be  traced. 

Tlie  opposite  doctrine  has,  indeed,  been  defended  by  some  in- 
genious metaphysicians,  and  particularly  by  Helvetius.  He  con«> 
tends,  that  every  individual  is  originally  formed  with  an  equal 
capacity  for  receiving  the  impression  of  external  objects  or  of 
internal  sensations ;  but  that,  from  the  effect  of  education,  or  cf 
various  incidental  circumstances,  we  acquire  the  power  of  at- 
tending more  or  less  minutely  to  our  perceptions ;  and  that,  ttom 
the  same  cause,  they  make  a  greater  or  less  impression  upon  the 
mind,  and  consequently  become  associated,  in  various  ways, 
and  with  various  degrees  of  force,  with  our  mental  powers^. 
Hence,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  varieties  which  we 
observe  in  the  passions  of  individuals  may  be  referred,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  accuracy  with  which  they  attend  to  and  recol- 
lect their  sensations ;  this  circumstance  being  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  result  of  accident  or  of  some  extraneous  cause, 
apparently  slight,  and  aftem-ards  entirely  overlooked. 

But  I  apprehend  that  this  opinion  is  inconsistent,  no  less 
with  actual  fact  than  with  correct  hypothesis.    Those  who  have 

1  Sur  la  Vic  et  la  Mort,  par.  1.  art.  6.  §  1 .  .3.  p.  36.  .50. 

*  This  principle  forms  tlic  leading  subject  of  his  treatise  "  Dc  THomme :" 
the  mode  in  which  he  reasons  may  be  learned  by  perusing  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  his  first  section ;  (Euvrcs,  t.  iii.  p.  24,  ct  seq. 
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been  mucb  in  the  habit  of  observing  children,  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  notice  a  difference  in  their  passions  and  dispositions, 
showing  itself  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  they  give  any  in* 
dication  of  perception  or  intellect,  where  there  has  be^  the 
greatest  similarity  in  the  modes  of  life  and  in  the  acquired 
habits.  No  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  an  original  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  body,  in  the  strength  of  the  limbs,  in  their 
capacity  for  action,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense; 
yet  these  are  all  subject  to  be  much  modified  and  affected  by 
external  causes.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  our  frame  for  an  original  difference 
in  the  mental  powers,  which  is  either  fostered  or  counteracted 
by  the  force  of  education  and  the  general  habits  of  life.  What 
we  term  disposition  or  character,  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  the  passions  and  the  understanding.  The  latter  we 
conceive  to  be  composed  of  the  ideas  which  the  mind  originally 
acquires  from  external  objects ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  former 
to  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon  original  constitution, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  actual  condition  of 
human  nature,  exhibiting  strong  marks  of  a  native  bias,  yet  in- 
fluenced in  various  modes  by  accidental  impressions. 

Both  metaphysicians  and  physiologists  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  arranging  the  passions  into  two  great  divisions,  under 
the  denomination  of  exciting  and  depressing,  according  as  they 
are  supposed  to  operate  in  stimulating  or  depressing  the  vital 
powers  .  Of  the  organic  functions,  die  one  which  is  the  most 
affected  is  the  circulation,  and  perhaps  it  is  on  this  alone  that 
we  can  conceive  their  action  to  be  primarily  exerted.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  anger  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  that 
in  fear  the  blood  is  not  transferred  with  the  usual  force  through 
the  different  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  the  excitiog 
and  depressing  effects  of  the  passions  are  produced  through  the 
intervention  of  the  nervous  than  of  the  sanguiferous  system; 
and  that,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  upon  this  part  (k 
our  frame,  we  are  to  look  for  the  effects  which  respeclivdj 
produce  the  two  classes  of  mental  emotions. 

But,  although  we  may  conclude  that  the  passions  act  in  the 
first  instance  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  secondarily  upon 
the  circulation ;  yet  there  are  various  circumstances  which  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  difference  in  their  action  is  something 
more  than  that  of  degree,  and  that,  as  I  remarked  above,  parti- 
cular organs  are  specifically  affected  by  particular  passions. 
While,  therefore,  we  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that  organiza- 
tion materially  influences  the  passions,  so  it  would  appear,  on 

1  This  division  of  the  passions  into  exciting  and  depressing  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  two  great  causes  to  which  the  origin  of  the  passions  has  been 
referred, — the  desire  of  procuring  pleasure  and  of  avoiding  pain ;  this  ismwe 
connected  with  moral  considerations,  while  the  former  prindpally  reg^uds 
their  physioloi^cal  effects. 
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the  contrary,  that  the  passions  affect  the  functions  of  the  organs, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  may  ultimately 
affect  the  structure  of  the  organs  themselves.  If  a  violent  emotion 
of  grief,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  fit  of  anger  produces  a  tem- 
porary derangement  of  the  stomach,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
long  continued  exercise  of  these  feelings,  or  their  frequent  re- 
currence, may  so  alter  the  actions  of  the  parts,  as  permanently 
to  injure  their  functions,  and  finally  to  affect  their  structure. 
Here  again  we  find  the  testimony  of  common  observation  in 
favour  of  our  speculation.  We  may  conclude,  that  proverbial 
aphorisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  truth,  and  we  shall 
perceive  it  confirmed  in  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  tendency  to  fatness.  In  the  same 
manner,  expressions  which  are  generally  regarded  as  entirely 
metaphorical,  will  often  be  found  to  originate  in  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  fact.  A  sour  disposition  is  probably  at  some  times  the 
effect,  and  at  other  times  the  cause,  of  an  acid  state  of  the 
stomach ;  and  a  man,  who  is  said  to  possess  a  warm  heart,  will 
often  indicate  a  higher  degree  of  animal  temperature,  than  one 
who  is  characterized  by  coldness  of  disposition  and  moderation 
of  feeling.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  effects  of  external  circumstances  and  of  internal 
structure  and  organization;  but  the  facts  appear  to  be  most 
easily  and  satisfactorily  explained,  by  supposing  that  they 
depend  upon  the  joint  operation  of  both  these  causes. 
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OF  CRANIOSCOPY  AND  PHYSIOGNOMY. 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  connexion  that  subsists 
between  the  physical  stracture  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
mental  faculties,  natiurally  brings  me  to  a  subject  which  has  of 
late  attracted  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  among  ana- 
tomists and  physiologists — the  dependence  of  the  character  and 
disposition  upon  the  peculiar  shape  and  organization  of  the 
brain.  Certain  facts,  which  seemed  to  favour  this  opinion,  had 
been  long  noticed ;  persons  of  observation  were  in  Uie  habit  of 
associating  the  idea  of  superior  intellect  with  a  capacious  and 
prominent  forehead,  while  the  contrary  form  was  equally  con- 
ceived to  indicate  a  deficiency  of  the  mental  powers.  The  in- 
spection of  the  skulls  of  the  insane,  and  still  more  of  idiotsi, 
seemed  to  prove,  that  the  perversion  or  deficiency  of  their  facul- 
ties was  connected  with  a  peculiar  form  of  the  head ',  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  kind  of  analogy  might  be  traced  through 
the  lower  animals,  which  favoured  the  same  conclusion.  "When 
the  sculptors  of  antiquity  formed  the  statues  of  their  gods  or 
heroes,  to  which  they  were  desirous  of  imparting  the  character 
of  high  intelligence,  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  by 
giving  a  peculiar  form  to  the  head ;  and  many  expressions,  em- 
ployed in  the  languages  of  various  ages  and  nations,  show  that 
an  opinion  of  this  kind  has  been  commonly  adopted.  But  it 
was  embraced  in  this  general  way  rather  as  a  speculation,  coun- 
tenanced by  a  few  casual  observations,  than  as  the  correct  de- 
duction of  a  number  of  well  ascertained  facts,  which  were  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  a  philosophical  character,  and  of  forming  a 
distinct  department  of  philosophical  science. 

Sect.  1.     Nature  and  Object  of  Cranioscopy. 

The  subject  was  first  placed  in  this  point  of  view  by  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  accurate  dis- 
section of  the  brain,  and  their  mode  of  separating  its  different 
parts  fi-om  each  otber,  were  led  to  conjecture,  that  these  parts 
were  appropriated  to  distinct  mental  faculties.     Dr.  Gall  had 

'  Lavatcr  gives  us  the  outline  of  the  features  of  a  number  of  idiots,  which, 
it  will  be  admitted,  arc  very  characteristic  of  the  defective  state  of  their 
mental  faculties  ;  Essays,  by  Holcrofl,  v.  ii.  p.  280.  Sec  also  the  plates  io 
Pinel,  Sur  T  Alienation  Men  tale  :  and  in  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  Anatomv,  No. 
19,  20. 
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previously  devoted  himself  to  nn  examination  of  the  natural  in- 
dications of  character  which  are  exhibited  by  individuals,  and 
had  convinced  himself,  that  the  varieties  v^hich  we  obser^x  in 
this  respect  are  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  great  measure,  innate. 
Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  and  assuming  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  through  the  intervention  of  which  the  mental  faculties 
are  exercised,  he  conceived  it  to  be  not  improbable,  that  a  phy- 
sical difference  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  brain  might  be 
detected,  corresponding  to  these  differences  in  the  native  cha- 
racter and  dispositions.  Partly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  his 
idea  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  brain,  in  what  regards 
the  relation  of  its  different  parts  to  each  other,  and  partly  from 
a  pre-conceived  hypothesis,  he  fixed  upon  the  external  convo- 
lutions of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  as  the  respective  seats 
of  the  individual  faculties ;  and  proceeding  upon  the  supposi- 
tion,  that  the  size  of  an  organ  must  be  a  measure  of  the  capacity 
which  it  possesses  of  exercising  its  appropriate  functions,  he 
deduced  the  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  new 
doctrine,  that  the  character  and  disposition  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  respective  size  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
It  is  farther  assumed,  that  the  size  of  the  convolutions  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  form  of  the  cranium,  the 
peculiar  shape  of  which,  as  it  differs  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  is  conceived  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  brain ;  as  we  find,  in  other  organs  of  the 
body,  that  the  hard  parts  are  fi:^uently  moulded  by  the  growtli 
of  tbe  softer  parts  that  are  contiguous  to  them\  Hence  we  de- 
rive the  practice  of  cranioscopy',  or  the  art  by  which  we  endea- 
vour to  discover  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mental  faculties, 
by  ascertaining  the  form  of  the  skull. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the 
science  of  cranioscopy  are  partly  anatomical  and  partly  physio- 
logicaL  In  the  first  place  it  is  said,  that  the  brain  exhibits  a 
rery  elaborate  structure,  and  a  very  complicated  organization, 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  its  different  parts 
must  be  subservient  to  the  exercise  of  different  functions.  Se- 
condly, both  metaphysicians  and  physiologists  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  all  the  impressions  which  we  receive  through 
the  intervention  of  the  nerves  to  some  central  part  of  the  brain, 
but  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  respecting  the 
part  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  this  common  centre,  affords 
us  at  least  a  strong  presumption  of  its  non-existence,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  we  suppose  that  there  actually  is  such  a  central 
spot,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  use  to  the  remainder  of  the 

^  Desmoulins,  however,  remarks,  that  the  internal  contour  of  the  brain  is 

frequently  not  parallel  to  the  external  surface ;  Anat.  des.  Syst.  Nerv.  d.  599. 

^  I  may  remark,  that  this  subject,  which  was  originally  brought  before  the 

eublic  under  the  appellation  of  cranioscopy,  has  been  lately  styled  phrenologj ; 
ut  as  the  first  of  these  terms  appears  to  me  the  most  apjjropnaCe  and  dc* 
scriptive,  I  shall  continue  to  employ  it. 
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brain.  Thirdly,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  number  of  obserra- 
tions  upon  the  partial  loss  oi  the  mental  faculties,  in  consequence 
of  disease  or  injury  of  the  brain ;  and  although  we  are  notable 
to  trace  out  the  connexion  between  the  situation  of  the  injury 
received  and  the  defect  of  the  mental  powers,  yet  it  favours  the 
opinion  that  these  faculties  are  distributed  over  the  different 
parts  of  which  the  brain  is  constituted.  Fourthly,  the  analogy 
of  the  nerves  that  are  connected  with  the  external  organs  of 
sense  is  adduced  by  the  cranioscopists  in  favour  of  their  doc- 
trine. Each  of  these  nerves,  in  conveying  their  respective  im- 
pressions, must  exercise  a  different  office,  and  in  the  same  way, 
the  different  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  supposed  to  be  the 
organs  of  the  respective  mental  functions.  Fifthly,  it  is  argued 
that  the  state  of  the  brain,  in  regard  to  its  perfection  and  fiill 
development,  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties  at 
the  different  periods  of  life,  and  also  to  their  degree  of  perfec- 
tion among  the  inferior  animals,  so  as  to  indicate  a  necessaiy 
connexion  between  these  circumstances.  Sixthly,  the  brains  of 
different  individuals  actually  differ  in  the  proportionate  form  and 
size  of  their  parts,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  which  is  admitted 
to  exist  in  the  faculties  of  different  individuals.  Seventhly,  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  like  those  of  the  physical  func- 
tions, is  attended  with  fatigue ;  but  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  the  fatigue  only  extends  to  that  particular  power  which  has 
been  exercised ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  its  action  is 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  only.  Eighthly,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  principle,  that  the  dispositions  and  mental 
faculties  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  innate ;  and,  observing  that 
they  exist  in  different  individuals  in  different  proportions,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  must  be  attached  to  different  organs. 

The  above  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  fair  statement  of  the 
nature  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed,  to  prove 
the  antecedent  probability  of  the  doctrine  of  cranioscopy.  Bat 
its  advocates  are  aware,  that  its  merits  must  principally  rest  upon 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  found  to  correspond  with  well  ascer- 
tained facts  and  correct  observation,  and  with  the  power  which 
it  actually  affords  us  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  disposition  of  individuals  by  an  examination  of  the  skulL 
It  is  therefore  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  that  the  supporters  of 
cranioscopy,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  particular,  attempt  to  esta- 
blish their  opinion,and  they  have  accordingly  brought  forwards 
number  of  facts  of  this  description,  which  are  supposed  to  form 
a  sufficientiy  firm  basis  for  their  system.  They  consist  of  the 
results  which  were  obtained  by  examining  the  heads  of  tbe 
various  individuals  of  all  ages,  ranks  and  conditions,  minutdr 
noticing  the  deviations  firom  the  average  form,  especially  vnm 
regard  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  eminences  or  protube- 
rances which  they  exhibited.  The  examination  has  also  been 
extended  to  Oie  mtcrioT  ^xaxQak^  and  the  same  principles  have 
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be^i  applied  to  their  skulls,  both  as  to  what  respects  their  general 
ibmiy  and  the  proportionate  size  of  their  individual  parts,  whe- 
ther indicating  a  generic  or  an  individual  difference. 

•  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  arguments,  I  shall  arrange 
them  in  two  divisions,  as  they  relate  to  general  considerations  of 
probability,  or  as  they  depend  more  upon  particular  facts.  And 
with  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that 
there  is  none  of  them  which  possesses  more  than  an  indirect 
application  to  the  question  under  discussion.  Admitting  that 
the  perfect  organization  of  the  brain  is  a  necessary  intermedium 
for.  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  we  may  conclude,  that 
every  part  of  this  organ  must  have  a  necessary  connexion  with 
the  exercise  of  these  powers,  as  every  part  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear  has  a  reference  to  the  production  of  vision  and  of  sound. 
In  consequence  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  laws  of  light 
and  o[  the  undulations  of  the  air,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  out 
the  mode  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear 
cooperate  to  produce  the  ultimate  effect.  Had  we  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  operates  upon  the 
farain,  we  should  probably  have  it  in  our  power  to  detect  the 
same  kind  of  co-operation  of  all  its  parts  and  structures  to  the 
production  of  perception  and  thought.  But  on  this  point  we 
are  in  total  ignorance,  and  therefore,  although  we  may  go  so  far 
as  to  assert,  that  a  perfect  brain,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  essential 
to  a  perfect  mind,  we  are  unable  to  say  in  what  way  it  is  so. 

The  only  anatomical  argument  which  is  of  so  tangible  a  na- 
ture as  to  allow  of  any  thing  approaching  to  direct  deduction,  is 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  degree  in  which  an  injury  of 
the  brain  produces  a  corresponding  injury  of  the  mental  powers. 
Upon  this  point  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion,  and  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  while  the  connexion  is  not  of  that  nature  which 
indicates  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  so  I  should  be  still 
less  disposed  to  allow,  that  the  facts  which  we  possess  are  of 
that  distinct  and  direct  nature,  which  can  enable  us  to  connect 
particular  injuries  of  the  brain  with  corresponding  injuries  of 
particular  faculties. 

The  position,  that  the  size  of  an  organ  is  an  indication  of  the 
degree  of  its  power  or  capacity,  a  position  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  almost  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whole 
doctrine  rests,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  fact.  To  revert  to  the 
case  of  the  eye ;  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  perfection  of  this 
organ,  either  when  considered  with  respect  to  the  different  spe- 
cies of  animals,  or  to  the  different  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, does  not  bear  the  least  relation  to  its  size,  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  its  organization,  and,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  exercise  of  an  organ  is  connected  with  mecha- 
nical force,  as  in  muscular  contraction,  bulk  has  no  relation  to 
the  perfection  of  apart'. 

^  Desmoulins,  who  admits  that  the  doctrine  of  Gall  and  Spurzhcim  is  ^tlavi. 
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The  analogy  that  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon,  of  the 
power  which  the  several  organs  of  the  body  possess  of  exercis- 
ing their  appropriate  functions,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the  brain. 
We  perceive  that  the  eye  is  especially  adapted  for  receiving  the 
impressions  of  sight,  and  we  can  explain  the  mode  in  w^hich  it 
acts  upon  the  rays  of  light.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  ear  is  not  adapted  for  receiving  the  impressions  of  vi^on, 
nor  of  being  affected  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  we  hence  con* 
elude,  that  the  ear  exercises  a  different  faculty  from  the  eye. 
But  as  far  as  the  argument  would  apply  to  the  brain,  we  must 
consider  it  as  a  single  organ,  although  composed  of  various 
parts,  and  the  different  mental  powers  as  modes  or  species  of 
the  same  faculty.  And  proceeding  upon  the  same  priociples 
in  this  case,  as  with  respect  to  the  organs  of  sense,  we  should 
consider  the  brain,  taken  in  the  whole  extent  as  the  organ  of 
mind,  confessing  our  ignorance  of  the  particular  use  of  its  minute 
parts,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  its  powers  are  affected  or  mo- 
dified. 

And  even  were  it  proved,  as  a  general  principle,  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  brain  were  appropriated  to  distinct  mental  functions, 
we  may  still  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  the  cranioscopists 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  division  and  appropriation  of  the 
functions  which  are  supposed  to  possess  these  distinct  localities. 
If  we  consider  the  subject  theoretically,  we  might  presume, 
that  there  would  be  a  separate  organ  corresponding  to  each  of 
the  external  senses,  as  the  impressions  are  themselves  distinct 
in  their  nature,  and  might  be  supposed  to  require  some  different 
modification  of  the  nervous  matter  for  their  perception.  And 
again,  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  powers,  there  are  some 
which  appear  so  distinct  from  the  otliers,  that  we  might  apply 
to  them  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  and  suppose  it  probable 
that  they  might  possess  their  appropriate  organs.  The  faculty 
of  memory  might  be  supposed  to  require  a  different  modificatioo 
of  the  nervous  power  from  that  of  the  imagination ;  and  this 
again  from  that  of  abstraction  or  volition.  But  we  do  not  ob- 
serve any  classification  or  division  of  this  kind  in  the  faculties 
that  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  or  his  disciples.  Some 
of  them  are  complex  feelings,  resulting  firom  the  union  of  primary 
perceptions  i^ith  ideas ;  othcris  appear  to  be  a  combination  of 
ideas  only ;  some  may  be  regarded  as  the  obvious  result  of 
association ;  and  others  again  as  the  effect  of  association 
operating  through  the  inter^-ention  of  education,  or  of  the 
accidental  circumstances  in  which  the  individual  has  been 
placed  \ 

sible,  thinks  that  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  them  are  InconcIosiTe, 
because  they  are  derived  from  the  size  and  external  form  of  the  cranium. 

1  In  Dr.  Spurzheim's  **  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  we  have  the  situation  of  the 
different  or^an^  dc\\iveated  in  pi.  5,  6,  7;  the  number  enumerated  is  thirty* 
five,  and  their  detionviuBAAOTv^  «t%  «b  ^^«^%\ — Amativeness,  philoprpgeiu- 
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And,  with  respect  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  practical 
application  of  the  art  or  science  of  cranioscopy,  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebnim  are  not  what  one 
should  expect  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ultimate  operations  of  the 
organ.  They  are  not  the  part  in  which  we  behold  that  ela- 
borate and  complicated  structure,  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  supposed  to  form  so  powerftd  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine,  while  this  view  of  the  subject  still  leaves  unexplained 
the  uses  of  the  more  minutely  organized  parts,  that  are  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  And,  farther,  were  we  to  admit  the 
position,  that  the  convolutions  of  tlie  brain  are  the  seat  of  the 
mental  faculties,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  two  points, 
before  we  could  employ  them  as  indications  of  these  respective 
powers ;  first,  that  the  convolutions  of  all  brains  occupy  corre- 
sponding situations  with  respect  to  the  cranium,  or  are  exactly 
opposed  to  the  same  portion  of  its  internal  surface'  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  cranium  is,  in  all  its  parts,  of  a  uniform 
thickness,  so  as  to  afibrd  us,  by  its  external  surface,  the  means 
of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  convolutions  that  are 
subjoined  to  it. 

But,  although  I  conceive  that  the  above  considerations  are 
not  without  their  weight,  and  that,  upon  an  impartial  review  of 
the  subject,  they  are  such  as  may  at  least  counteract  the  hy- 
pothetical arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  cra- 
nioscopy, I  am  disposed  to  agree,  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  most  intelligent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  that 
the  question  can  only  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  These 
facts  are  of  two  kinds,  although  exactly  coinciding  in  their 
object.  We  must  obtain  skulls  that  are  marked  by  some  pecu- 
liarity of  form  and  shape,  and  must  then  endeavour  to  learn 
what  was  the  natural  character  of  the  subject ;  or  we  may  take 
the  cases  of  those  who  have  shown  some  decided  peculiarit}'  of 
disposition  and  character,  and  may  examine  the  figure  of  their 
skulls.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  observations,  carefully 
made  and  impartially  recorded,  cannot  fail  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  be  any  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  the  appro- 
priation of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  to  distinct  faculties, 
and,  more  particularly,  whether  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
ascertain  their  seat  by  an  external  examination  of  the  cranium. 

tiveness,  inhabitiTeness,  adhesiveness,  combativeness,  destnictiveness,  secre- 
tiveness,  acquisitiyeness,  constructiveness,  self-esteem,  love  of  approbation, 
cautiousness,  benevolence,  veneration,  firmness,  consciousness,  life,  mar- 
vellousness,  ideality,  mirthfulness,  imitation,  individuality,  configuration, 
size,  weight  and  resistance,  colouring,  locality,  calculation,  order,  eventuality, 
time,  melody,  language,  comparison,  causality.  This  work  contains  the  last 
account  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  peculiar  views  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  the  relation  of  its  different  parts  to  each  other,  and  the  mode  in  wliich 
they  are  the  most  advantageously  detached  and  exposed  to  view.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  expressive  en^avings. 

1  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Craigie,  in  his  valuable  manual  of  '*  Pathological 
Anatomy,*'  that  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  ;  p.  806,  7. 
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On  this  point  I  must  give  it  as  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  that 
the  facts  hitherto  adduced  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed,  that  they  axe  frequently  of  doubtful  authority  and  of 
incorrect  application,  and  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  novelty, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  mind  embraces  whatever  pro- 
mises to  open  a  new  avenue  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
could  have  led  men  of  talents  and  information  to  place  any  con- 
fidence in  them  '• 

In  offering  thus  freely  my  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  cra- 
nioscopy,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  abstain  from  certain  topics, 
which  have  been  generally  urged  against  it,  since  I  consider 
them  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  offspring  of  bigotiy  and  illi- 
berality.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  its  advocates  have  been  hasty 
and  credulous,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  band,  that  its 
opponents  have  too  frequently  been  harsh  and  uncandid.  Bat 
its  principles  are  too  widely  disseminated,  and  have  taken  too 
deep  root  in  the  public  mind,  to  be  repressed  by  mere  authority 
or  counteracted  by  ridicule ;  they  must  be  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment, and  by  this  standard  alone  will  their  merits  be  ulti- 
mately appreciated*. 

^  I  conceive  that  the  general  result  of  the  investigation  which  the  subject 
has  experienced  by  various  physiologists  and  anatomists  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity is  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  doctrine  of  Cranioscopy.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  opinion  I  may  refer  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Prichard,  and 
the  various  authorities  which  he  adduces,  in  the  article  **  Temperament**, 
in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  p.  168  et  seq. ;  and  still  more  to  the  '*  sap 
plementary  note",  in  his  treatise  on  Insanity,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  the  information  which  it  conveys,  and  for  the  candid  spiiit 
which  it  manifests.  See  also  Dr.  Alison's  remarks,  Physiol,  p.  308.  .0;  and 
Dr.  Milligan*s,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Magendie,  p.  555  et  seq. 
The  observations  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Monro's  late  work  oo 
the  brain,  are,  on  various  points,  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  cranioscopy. 

3  I  have  subjoined  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  works  that  have  app^ired 
in  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  commencing  with  those  that  were  pubfisbed 
by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  themselves.  Gall,  Cranologie  ;  Gall  et  Spurz- 
heim,  Recherches  sur  le  Syst^me  Nerveux ;  Gall  et  Spurzheim,  Anatomic  et 
Physiologic  du  Syst^me  Nerveux  ;  the  latter  accompanied  by  a  series  of  beau- 
tiful engravings  ;  the  Physiognomical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Sparzheini ; 
Spurzheim's  Examination  of  the  Objections  made  to  his  Doctrine ;  Spuix- 
heim,  Essoi  Pliilosophique  sur  la  Nature  Morale  et  Intellectuelle  de  i'Homme; 
Spurzheim's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  by  Willis.  One  of  the  earliest  accounts 
of  the  doctrine  is  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  ii.  p.  354  et  seq. ;  this  article 
contains  a  critique  on  various  treatises  by  Bischoffe,  Walter,  and  Hufeland; 
Forster's  Sketch  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  System ;  Combe's  Essays  on  Phre- 
nology ;  this  work,  of  which  several  successive  editions  have  appeared,  maj 
be  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate  and  spirited  defence  of  the  system; 
M*Kenzie's  Illustrations  of  Phrenology.  Although  a  number  of  strictures 
have,  at  various  times,  been  published  on  the  doctrine  of  cranioscopy,  they 
have  appeared  in  the  form  of  detached  essays  or  articles  in  the  periodic^ 
journals  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have  been  more  charac- 
terized bv  the  briUiancy,  or  perhaps  fiippancy,  of  their  wit,  than  by  the  sound- 
ness of  their  arguments  :  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  writers  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.  I  must,  however,  except  fron 
this  censure  the  att\de  *•  Cranioscopy,"  in  the  Suppl.  to  the  Edin.  Eocrc 
V.  iii.  p.  419  et  seq,  \)y  "Dx.'^o^tfet,  ^^SmcVvSa  M>ai?3  characteristic  of  the  culti- 
vated and  cai\d\d  mmd  o^  \l&  koxVot  .    \  \svwj  ?Kvi  \^fe\  v^  ^'t  «s\, ««  Cnmio- 
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Sect.  2.     Nature  and  Object  of  Physiognomy, 

Nearly  allied  to  the  science  of  cranioscopy  is  that  of  phy- 
siognomy, but  differing  from  it  in  this  respect,  that  the  former 
professes  to  judge  of  the  character  by  the  shape  of  the  head, 
while  the  latter  principally  makes  use  of  the  form  of  the  features 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  countenance.  Physiognomy  is  a 
science  of  very  early  date,  and  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  many 
of  the  ancients,  but  among  the  modems  it  was  little  cultivated 
by  men  of  talents,  until  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Lavater. 
It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  are  few  per- 
sons of  any  reflection,  or  of  any  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
who  do  not  almost  involuntarily  exercise  their  judgment  on  the 
physiognomy  of  every  new  face  that  is  presented  to  them. 
Without  regard  to  any  physiological  speculation  or  contro- 
verted opinions,  we,  as  it  were,  instinctively  attach  the  idea  of 
a  certain  disposition  to  a  certain  countenance,  and  regard  one 
set  of  features  as  an  index  of  wit  and  another  of  stupidity.  Nor 
does  this  idea  want  the  support  of  plausible  hypothesis.  The 
great  instruments  of  expressing  the  human  passions  and  feelings 
are  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  when  any  passion  is  strongly 
marked  and  frequently  repeated,  the  muscles  acquire  a  tendency 
to  maintain  this  position  even  when  the  corresponding  feeling 
ceases  to  exist  And  farther,  by  the  frequent  and  powerful 
contraction  of  certain  muscles,  the  shape  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  may  be  affected,  the  tendons  may  be  permanently  ex- 
tended or  contracted,  and  even  the  bones  of  the  face  may  be 
somewhat  altered  in  their  form.  The  science  of  physiognomy 
affords  indeed  much  scope  for  fancy,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  peculiar  genius  of  Lavater  was  not  the  best 
adapted  to  reduce  it  to  the  strict  rules  of  induction.  His  cha- 
racter was  marked  by  enthusiasm  rather  than  by  judgment,  and 
although  he  was  very  assiduous  in  the  collection  of  facts,  he 
was  deficient  in  the  powerof  arranging  them,  and  drawing  from 
them  any  general  principles  \  He  informs  us,  that  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  inquiry,  he  was  influenced  by  a  kind  of  mystical 
feeling,  which  he  is  unable  to  describe,  and  in  the  formation 
of  his  system  he  constantly  appeals  to  a  species  of  instinc- 
tive impression,  rather  than  to  any  principles  of  correct  reason- 
ing '.    The  basis  of  his  hypothesis,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  rests 

metry"  and  "  Cranioscopy",  in  Brewster's  Encyc  by  Dr.  Leach.  Dr.  Gor- 
don's work  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  although  written  in  a  strain  of  un- 
necessary  and  injudicious  acrimony,  contains  many  acute  remarks  and  valid 
objections. 

*  The  biofiiraphical  memoir  of  Lavater,  which  is  prefixed  to  Holcroft's 
translation  of  his  Essays,  and  which  is  principally  taken  from  the  account  of 
his  son-in-law,  Gessner,  shows  him  to  have  been  enthusiastic^  credulous, 
zealous,  and  sincere. 

'  See  particularly  §  2,  entitled  "  A  Word  concerning  the  Author;"  also 
§  5,  **  Of  the  Truth  of  Physiognomy;"  also  v.  ii.  §  3,  p.  l4  et  seq.  in  Hoi- 
croft's  Trans. 
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upon  a  fanciful  division  of  the  face  into  three  regions,  the  upper 
part  being  that  of  the  intellectual  life,  the  middle  of  the  moral, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  animal  life ;  these  are  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  are  respectively 
the  seats  of  three  corresponding  classes  of  faculties.  He  fre- 
quently appeals  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind  in  proof 
of  tKe  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  he  maintains  that  no  one  who 
does  not  possess  what  he  terms  '^  physiognomical  sensation" 
can  become  an  adept  in  his  art.  "  Whoever,"  he  says,  **  does 
not  discover  in  Haller  the  energetic  contemplative  look  and 
most  refined  taste,  the  deep  reasoner  in  Locke,  and  the  witty 
satirist  in  Voltaire,  even  at  the  first  glance,  can  never  become 
a  physiognomist." ' 

The  positions  which  he  labours  to  prove,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  science,  are,  that  ^'  there  is  a  certain  correspondence  of 
internal  power  and  sensation  with  external  form  and  figure,^ 
that  every  part  of  the  face  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  a 
peculiar  and  appropriate  sensation  or  passion,  that  it  is  by 
studying  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  and  the  changes 
which  they  experience,  as  depending  upon  the  passions  and 
mental  emotions,  that  we  are  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  disposition  of  the  individual,  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  must  compare  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  countenance  with  the  particular  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  basis  of  the  forehead  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  part 
of  the  head  which  gives  the  most  correct  indication  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  but  he  conceives  that  the  general  form  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  the  skull ', 
may  assist  us  in  our  examination.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  rests  his  doctrine  so  much  upon  an  appeal  to  general  expe- 
rience and  to  popular  feeling,  yet  he  enters  into  a  minute  detail 
respecting  the  form  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  face,  the 
forehead,  the  eyes,  the  eyebrows,  the  nose,  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 
and  chin  ;  and  endeavours  to  point  out  the  relation  which  they 
ought  to  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  countenance. 
Considering  Lavater's  work  as  a  great  collection  of  features  and 
countenances,  it  may  be  styled  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  * ; 
but  every  one  must  perceive  that  his  inferences  are  firequently 
not  sanctioned  by  the  premises,  and  that  his  judgment  is  oftan 
warped  by  prejudice. 

*  Essays,  by  Holcroft,  v.  i.  p.  118. 

'  V.  ij.  p.  205.  .241 .  He  devotes  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  to  the 
form  of  the  skull,  and  indicates  the  mode  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
by  its  means  of  the  nature  of  the  character.  His  remarks  are  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  outline  drawings,  but,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  without  givii^ 
any  specific  rules  for  their  application.  His  observations  are  directed  to  the 
general  form  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  face,  and  we  find  nothing  in  them 
which  relates  to  the  protuberances  of  the  different  parts  of  the  skull,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Gall's  system. 

•  Independently  of  any  literary  merit.  Hunter's  translation  of  LaTater's 
Essays,  embeWiBhed  \s^  HoUoway's  engravings,  constitutes  a  beautiful  sped- 
men  of  English  art* 
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The  object,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  sciences-  of 
cranioscopy  and  physiognomy  is  to  distinguish  between  the 
mental  faculties  or  dispositions  of  different  individuals.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  these  differ- 
ences, whether  innate  or  acquired,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
means  of  ascertaining  them,  no  one  can  doubt  of  their  exist- 
ence, even  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  What  may  be  called 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  (an  expression  which  ii^  em- 
ployed without  intending  to  convey  any  theory  respecting  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  intellectual  phenomena)  ought  to  form  a 
very  principal  object  of  attention  with  the  moralist  and  the 
public  instructor,  and  more  particularly^  with  those  engaged  in 
the  education  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF   VARIETIES  AND  TEMPERAMENTS. 

The  physical  part  of  the  human  frame  exhibits  no  less  decisive 
marks  of  original  differences  m  its  organization  than  the  men- 
tal. When  these  differences  consist  in  obvious  external  charac- 
ters, which  attach  to  whole  nations,  or  to  large  communities, 
they  are  called  varieties  ;  when  they  belong  to  a  certain  number 
of  individuals,  and  are  more  connected  with  internal  constitu- 
tion, they  are  styled  temperaments ;  and  when  the  peculiarities 
exist  in  one  individual  only,  idiosyncracies. 

Sect.  1.     Of  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species. 

To  determine  the  number  of  varieties  into  which  the  human 
race  ought  to  be  arranged,  and  to  point  out  the  precise  features 
by  which  each  of  them  is  characterised,  may  be  conceived  to 
belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  natural  history;  but 
the  cause  of  these  varieties  is  a  subject  which  strictly  falls  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  physiologist,  and  upon  which  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  circumstances  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  animals,  as  we  shall  by  this  means  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  differences 
between  the  different  tribes  of  the  human  race.  These  circum- 
stances are  arranged  by  Blumenbach  under  the  five  heads  of 
external  form,  internal  organization,  functions,  mental  qualities, 
and  diseases.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  these  are  the 
erect  posture ;  the  peculiar  form  and  construction  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  as  connected  with  their  respective 
uses  of  prehension  and  locomotion  ;  the  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture of  the  hands,  and  especially  the  size  and  position  of  the 
thumb  ' ;  the  more  general  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  so  as 

^  Some  writers,  as  for  example,  Darwin,  have  gone  so  fiur  as  to  attribute  a 
great  part  of  the  superiority  of  man  to  the  position  of  the  thumb  with  req>ect 
to  the  fingers,  which  enables  him  to  grasp  and  handle  objects  with  more  dex- 
terity and  minuteness ;  Zoon.  v.  i.  sect.  16.  p.  143, 4;  the  remark  is  not  whdlhr 
unfounded,  but  it  is  pushed  to  an  extravagant  length.  See  the  remarks  of  Sir 
C.  Bell,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  107,  8.  See  also  Helvetius,  De  l* 
Esprit,  t.i.  p.  60..  2,  on  the  various  circumstances  in  the  structure  and  phy- 
sical functions  of  animals  (even  those  that  the  most  nearly  resemble  man)  wiiidi 
contribute  to  prevent  their  \^ro@ressive  improvement. 
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to  constitute  man  what  has  been  termed  omnivorous ;  his  power 
of  accommodating  himself  to  all  climates ;  his  slow  growth, 
long  infancy,  and  late  puberty;  certain  sexual  peculiarities;  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  invention ;  and  lastly,  the  power  of 
uttering  and  understanding  articulate  sounds '. 

These  various » circumstances,  and  others  of  less  moment, 
which  I  have  omitted  to  enumerate,  are  amply  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  position,  that  man  is  so  far  removed  from  all  other  ani- 
mals, both  in  his  form  and  his  functions,  a&  to  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  But  when  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  whole  human  race,  although  we  find  that  they  agree  in  their 
gieneral  form  and  structure,  and  exhibit  a  general  similarity  in 
their  functions,  we  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
many  points  in  which  they  differ  very  materially  among  them- 
selves, and  that  these  differences  are  transnntted  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  so  as  to  prove  that  they  are  not  the  effect  ei- 
ther of  external  circumstances  or  of  mere  fortuitous  causes* 

Naturalists  have  differed  with  respect  to  the  number  of  va- 
rieties into  which  the  human  race  is  to  be  divided ;  but  the  di- 
vision of  Blumenbach  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  commonly 
adopted,  and  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the  most  cor- 
rect observation.  He  fixes  the  pumber  of  varieties  at  five ;  the 
Caucasiaii,  so  named  from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  aboriginal  American, 
and  the  Malay.  The  Caucasian  he  regards  as  the  standard 
or  type  of  the  rest ;  this  together  with  the  Mongolian,  and  the 
^Ethiopian,  forming  the  three  most  distinct  varieties,  while  the 
American  indy  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  Cauca- 
sian and  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Malay  between  the  Caucasian 
and  the  i£thiopian  ^. 

1  Blumenbach  de  Gen.  Hum.  var.  nat.  sect.  1.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  very 
amply  and  satisfactorilv  pointed  out  the  characteristics,  both  anatomical  and 
physiological,  wliich  distinguish  man  from  all  other  animals;  he  has  ably 
exposed  the  exaggerations  and  errors  into  which  some  authors  of  consider- 
able celebrity  have  fallen,  when  they  have  attempted  to  approximate  cer« 
tain  varieties  of  the  human  race  to  the  inferior  animals;  Lect«  sect  I.  p. 
134 ..242.  The  principal  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are 
smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  absence  of  natural  means  of  defence ;  erect 
sta;ture,  with  various  anatomical  points  necessarily  connected  with  it ;  pos- 
session of  two  hands  and  their  perfect  structure ;  great  proportion  of  the 
cranium  to  the  face;  structure  and  relation  of  the  jaws ;  structure  and  posi- 
tion of  the  teeth ;  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  proportion  of 
the  brain  to  the  nerves ;  greater  number  and  superiority  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties; speech;  capability  of  inhabiting  all  cEmates,  and  subsisting  on  all  kinds 
offoocT;  slow  growth*  long  in&ncy,  kte  pubertv,  and  certain  sexual  pecu- 
liarities. Camper  has  pointed  out,  with  much  clearness,  the  leading  circum- 
stances in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  man  differs  from  that  of  other 
animals ;  "  Deux  Discours  sur  1' Analogie  qull  y  a  entre  la  Structure  du  Corps 
Humain  et  celle  des  Quadrupedes,"  &c  in  GSuvres,  t.  iii.  p.  527  et  sea.  with 
the  accompanying  plates.  See  also  the  remarks  of  Rudolphi,  Elem.  of  PhysioL 
by  How,  B.  1.  Ch.  I. 

'  De  Gen.  Hum.  var.  nat  sect.  3.   See  also  Lawrence's  Lectures,  p.  326, 
7,  and  plates  Nos.  1..5,  taken  from  Blumenbach,  and  his  10th  chapter, 
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Their  present  distribution  over  the  fieice  of  the  globe  would 
appear  to  coincide  nearly  with  what  it  has  been  ever  since  we 
were  in  possession  of  any  adequate  description  of  the  different 
parts  of  its  surface.  The  Caucasian  inhabits  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, except  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Rus- 
sia, the  west  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Oby,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
the  Ganges,  together  with  the  north,  and  even  a  portion  of  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  Mongols  are  spread  over  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Malacca ;  they  also  stretch  along  the  whole  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions, from  Russia  and  Lapland,  to  Greenland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits.  The  ^thiopic 
variety  inhabits  the  greatest  part  of  the  central^  and  the  wfade 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  also  found  dispersed  over 
some  of  the  Oriental  Islands.  The  Malays,  however,  constitute 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiiese  islands,  as  well  as 
of  Malacca  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  while  the 
whole  of  America,  except  the  northern  extremity,  is  the  native 
seat  of  what  are  termed  tiie  American  Indians. 

An  interesting  question  here  presents  itself,  whether  these  dif* 

where  will  be  found  a  collection  of  very  valuable  &ct8,  and  a  copious  list  of 
references ;  also  Cloquet,  Aimt.  deTHomme,  t.  i.  pL  29,  0.  Dr.  Plrichard,  in 
his  interesting  and  valuable  '*  Researches  into  the  phydcal  Histoiy  of  Man," 
minutely  examines  the  different  circumstances  which  are  pointed  out  by  Bki- 
menbach,  as  forming  the  characteristics  of  his  Ave  yarieties,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  exceptions  wbich  are  to  be  met  with,  he  is  disposed 
to  reduce  them  to  tbree.  From  the  form  of  the  upper  part  <^  the  head,  es- 
pecially from  its  breadth,  as  viewed  posteriorly  and  vertically,  he  designates 
them  by  the  terms  mesobregmate,  stenobregmate,  and  platybregmate  :  these 
nearly  coincide  with  the  three  principal  varieties  of  Blumenbach,  the  Cauca- 
sian, the  Mongolian,  and  the  ^thiopic ;  voL  i.  p.  173,  4.  Other  physiolo- 
gists, especially  among  the  French,  who  are  generally  disposed  to  multiply 
divisions  in  all  branches  of  science,  have  added  to  the  number  of  Blumeo- 
bach.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  treatise  entitled,  '*  L' Homme,"  has  ex- 
tended them  to  fifteen ;  t.  i.  p.  82,  3 ;  see  also  Brewster's  Jonm.  v.  v.  p. 
39..  1.  Dumeril,  in  his  Zoologie  Analytique,  divides  the  human  spedes 
into  six  races  or  varieties ;  the  Caucasian,  or  '*  Arabe  Europeenne  ;'*  the 
Hyperborean,  probably  a  mixture  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Mongol ;  the 
Mx)ngol  iilhabitmg  Australia,  China,  and  Tartary ;  the  native  Americans ;  the 
Malay  inhabiting  the  Pacific  and  Oriental  Isles  and  Malacca ;  and  the  Ethi- 
opean ;  this  last,  the  author  remarks,  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  different 
species  of  the  genus.  Beclard  nearly  agrees  with  Blumenbach,  Elem. 
cTAnat.  p.  110,  1.  Rudolphi  reduces  the  number  of  varieties  to  four, 
omitting  the  Malay ;  Physiol,  b.  1.  ch.  2.  In  the  third  vol.  of  Bu£fbn*s  Nat. 
Hist  sect.  9.  p.  302  et  seq.,  we  have  many  interesting  observations  on  this 
subject,  delivered  in  the  animated  style  which  characterizes  the  works  of 
this  author.  See  also  remarks  by  Lacepede,  art.  "  Homme,"  in  Diet 
Scien.  Nat.  t.  xxi.  p.  382  ..  392;  Virey,  Histoire  Naturelle  du  Genre 
Humain,  in  his  first  section,  t.  i.  p.  119  et  seq.,  and  the  art.  '*  Maso- 
logy,"  in  Brewster,  by  Prof.  Muirhead,  v.  xiii.  p.  477;  see  also  Adelon, 
Physiol,  t.  iv.  p.  526  et  seq.  Mr.  Mayo*s  17th  chap,  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  ;  he  concludes  generally,  that  the  varieties  may  be  referred 
to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes  operating  on  an  original  species ;  p.  451, 
2.  We  have  some  valuable  observations  on  various  points  connected  with 
this  subject  in  NIouxo'a  ^\ra!L.  c\\.  T3i«  n.  i.  p.  194  et  seq. 
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ferent  varieties,  as  they  have  been  teniiedj  the  European  and 
the  African  for  example,  are  derived  from  one  common  stock, 
the  present  differences  being  merely  the  result  of  circumstances, 
operating  on  them  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  or  whether 
they  have  sprung  from  different  parents,  each,  possessed  of  the 
characters  of  their  respective  descendants.  In  technical  lan- 
guage, are  they  varieties  only  of  the  same  species,  or  are  we  to 
regard  them  as  distinct  species  '  ? 

Although  the  division  of  the  objects  of  natural  history  into 
the  different  gradations  which  constitute  what  is  termed  a  sci- 
entific arrangement  is  too  oflen  altogether  arbitrary,  with  regard 
to  the  case  now  before  us,  we  are  indebted  to  Blumenbach  for 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  According 
to  his  definition,  animals  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  when  they  agree  so  far  in  their  form  and  habits, 
as  that  those  points  in  which  they  differ  may  be  referred  solely 
to  the  effect  of  what  he  terms  degeneration';  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  these  differences  cannot  be  referred  to  any  source 
of  degeneration,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  differ- 
ent species '.    The  causes  of  degeneration  which  he  points  out 

1  Many  persons  are  disposed  to  regard  this  discussion  as  altogether  useless, 
or  even  to  denounce  it  as  impious,  alleging  that  the  question  is  decided  by 
the  account  given  us  in  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  of  the 
creation  of  the  human  race.  But  1  conceive  it  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry.  We  do  not  find  that  the  writer  of  this  book  lavs  claim  to  any  su- 
per-human source  of  information  with  respect  to  natural  phenomena,  while 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  work  seems  to  shew,  that  on  such  topics,  he  adopted 
the  opinions  which  were  current  among  his  contemporaries.  We  may  respect 
the  feeling  which  produces  this  zeal  in  the  cause  uf  religion,  but  we  must 
lament  the  indiscreet  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, at  least  in  a  Protestant  country,  that  the  example  of  Galileo  would 
nave  proved  to  us  the  danger  of  identifyine  the  truth  of  our  theological  creed 
with  the  correctness  of  our  philosophic^  speculations,  and  that  the  liberty 
which  we  are  compelled  to  allow  to  the  astronomer,  might  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  inquirers  into  the  other  departments  of  natural  knowledge.  But 
some  recent  examples  show  us  that  this  period  is  not  yet  arrived.  **  Well, 
indeed,  it  is  for  us,"  to  borrow  the  expressive  language  of  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  "  that  the  cause  of  revelation  does  not  depend  upon  ques- 
tions such  as  these  :  for  it  is  remarkable  that  in  every  instance  the  contro- 
versy has  ended  in  a  gradual  surrender  of  those  very  points,  which  were  at 
one  time  represented  as  involving  the  vital  interests  of  religion.  Truth,  it  is 
certain,  cannot  be  opposed  to  truth.  How  inconsiderate  a  risk  then  do  these 
advocates  run,  who  declare  that  the  whole  cause  is  at  issue  in  a  single  dis- 
pute, and  that  the  substance  of  our  faith  hangs  upon  a  thread,  upon  the  lite- 
ral interpretation  of  some  word  or  phrase,  against  which  fresh  arguments  are 
springing  up  from  day  to  day.**  v.  xxix.  p.  163.  I  may  also  refer  my  readers 
to  the  Lettres  Provindales  of  Pascal,  No.  18,  p.  330.. 2,  where  the  same 
sentiment  is  clearly  expressed,  and  is  delivered  in  that  forcible  language  for 
which  this  writer  is  so  enunenUy  distinguished. 

'  I  may  remark,  that  the  term  degeneration  is  not  used  by  Blumenbach  in 
.  its  popular  sense,  as  being  equivalent  to  deterioration,  but  is  employed,  in 
conformity  with  its  derivative  meaning,  to  signify  any  deviation  wnich  takes 
place  from  the  primary  type,  or  original  condition  of  the  species. 

'  On  the  constitution  en  a  species  we  have  the  following  remarks  in  Dr. 
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are  temperatnie,  climate,  modes  of  life,  diet,  and  some  other 
drcmnstances  of  an  analogous  nature,  and  he  examines  at 
length  the  operation  which  these  several  circumstances  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  in  altering  or  modifying  the  human  form 
and  constitution'. 

Upon  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
pronounce,  witiiout  hesitation,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
natural  causes,  which  possess  sufficient  power  to  effect  so  great 
a  metamorphosis  as  we  actually  find  to  exist.  It  is  also  alleged, 
that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  since  the  first  records  of  history,  the 
same  differences  have  existed  that  we  observe  in  the  present 
day  ^  Nor  do  we  find  those  shades  and  gradations  which  might 
have  been  expected,  were  the  varieties  the  mere  result  of  external 
causes  operating  on  the  human  body,  which  necessarily  act 
upon  different  individuals  in  different  degrees.  Besides,  there 
are  instances  where  tribes,  belonging  to  different  varieties,  have, 
for  a  long  space  of  time,  lived  in  the  same  country,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  circumstances,  yet  where  no  approach 
to  a  common  nature  has  been  observed  to  take  place,  but  each 

Prichard's  •*  Researches ;"  "  ..the  term  species  must  be  solely  applied  to 
those  collections  of  individuals  which  so  resemble  each  other,  that  by  refer- 
ring merely  to  the  known  and  well  ascertained  operation  of  phjrsical  causes, 
all  the  differences  between  them  may  be  accounted  for,  so  as  to  present  no 
obstacle  to  our  regarding  them  as  the  offspring  of  one  stock,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  of  races  precisely  resembling  each  other  ;**  v.  i.  p.  92.  Dr.  Fle- 
ming defines  the  word  species  to  be  *<  a  term  universally  employed  to  charac- 
terize a  group,  consisting  of  individuals  possessing  the  greatest  number  of 
common  properties,  and  producing,  without  constraint,  a  fertile  progeny;" 
Phil,  of  Zool.  V.  ii.  p.  148.  Cuvier  observes,  on  this  subject,  "  On  est  obUg^ 
d'admettre  certaines  forms,  qui  se  sont  perpetu^es  depuis  roriginc  des  choses. 
Sans  exceder  ces  limites ;  et  tous  les  etres  appartenans  a  Tune  de  ces  formes 
constituent  ce  que  Ton  appelle  une  esp^ ;  ses  varietes  sont  des  subdivisions 
accidentelles  de  I'espdce;  Regne  Animal,  t.  iv.  p.  19.  It  might  seem  that 
this  question  is  decided  by  the  criterion  that  was  proposed  by  Hunter  and 
other  eminent  naturah'sts,  whether  the  offspring  be  prolific  It  is  sufiicientlj 
proved,  that  in  most  cases  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  a  hybrid, 
produced  from  parents  who  are  admitted  to  be  of  different  species,  is  vaxpto- 
ductive.  This  consideration  certainly  affbrds  a  strong  presumption  in  &vour 
of  the  common  origin  of  mankind ;  but  it  appears  that  we  are  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  a  sufficient  variety  of  facts  to  allow  lis  to  draw  the  general  condu- 
sion;  see  Prichard's  Research,  v,  I.  p.  95.. 8;  liawrence^s  Lect.  p.  265. .9. 
Hunter's  **  Observations  to  show  that  the  wolf,  jackall,  and  dog,  are  aU  of 
one  species,"  even  if  we  allow  them  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  point  for 
which  the  experiments  were  instituted,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  bearing 
Upoh  the  general  question ;  Anim.  GEcon.  p.  143  et  seq.  Dr.  Edwards  has 
teely  published  an  essay,  in  which  these  various  circumstances  are  well  illus- 
trated ;  "  Des  Caract^res  Physiologiques  des  Races  Humains*'* 
'  De  Gen.  Hum.  var.  nat.  §  23.  p.  66,  7. 

*  This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Egyptian  tomb,  for  an  exact  cop? 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  enterprniiK 
traveller  Belzom'.  Among  the  figures  that  were  painted  on  the  walls,  the 
Ififference  between  the  negro  and  the  Arab  #as  as  dearly  marked  as  at  the 
DKsent  day.  Respecting  the  exact  a^e  of  this  hiteresting  record  of  antiqaitr, 
I  do  not  profess  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  there  Can  be  no  doubt  that  h  is  suffix 
ciently  remote  Cot  tue  i^^xr^cA^  o£  m^  vx^nment. 
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has  retained  its  peculiar  traits  \  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
different  circumstances  referred  to  above  may  have  considerable 
power  over  the  vital  functions ;  and  indeed  it  iS|  in  a  great  mean 
sure,  to  their  combined  operaUon  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
changes  which  are  produced  in  the  inferior  animals  by  what  is 
termed  domestication. .  .Yet,  I  conceive,  that  if  we  carefully 
notice  the  facts  that  £all  under  our  observation,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  point  out  that  decided  and  unequivocal  influence, 
which  might  be  supposed  necessary  to  produce  the  effects  that 
are  actually  perceivea.        .  .    . 

One  of  the  most  obvious  marks  of  distinction  between  the 
different  varieties  of  the  human  race  is  the  colour  of  the  skin ; 
and  as  Blumenbach  assumes  the  white  variety  to  be  the  standard 
or  type  of  the  species  \  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the 
hypothesis,  to  show  how  any  of  the  supposed  causes  of  degene- 
ration, can  produce  the  black  colour  of  the  Ethiopian.  He  ac^ 
cordingly  attempts  to  account  &r  this  colour  by  suppasiug, 
that  the  heat  of  the  climate  gives  rise  to  an  excessive  secretion 
of  bile,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  which  there 
is  between  the  action  of  the  liver  and  the  skin,  an  accumulation 
of  carbonaceous  matter  takes  place  in  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and 
that  this  process  being  continued  for  a  succession  of  ages,  the 
black  colour  of  the  slan  becomes  habitual  *.  But  upon  this 
hypothesis  we  may  remark,  that  although  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  climates,  when  they  pass  into  the  torrid  zone,  are  fre- 

1  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
Islands,  where  we  have  the  Aboriginal  Malays,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese 
and  the  Negroes ;  the  two  latter,  as  it  would  appear,  haying  been  settled  there 
for  some  centuries,  but  each  retaining  all  their  distinctive  characters.  In 
those  countries  the  climate  and  the  state  of  society  produce  a  considerable 
similarity  in  the  habits  of  the  different  classes  of  people,  so  that  all  of  them 
are  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  physical  and  moral  influences. 

'  Blumenbach  assumes  the  Caucasian  as  the  type  of  the  rest,  partly  from 
its  possessing  the  specific  characters  of  man  in  the  most  marked  degree,  and 
paitly  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  the  head  being  intermediate  between  the 
other  varieties. 

»  De  Gen.  Hum.  var.  nat.  §  44,  5.  p.  122  et  seq.  The  following  positions 
contain  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  hypothesis  :  *'  Causam  equidem  proximam 
adusti  aut  fusci  coloris  extemorum  cutis  integumentorum,  in  abunoante  car- 
bonaceo  corporis  humani  elcmento  qusrendam  censeo,  quod  cum  hydrogenio 
per  corium  excernitur,  oxygeniivero  atmospherici  accessu  praecipitatum,  Mal- 
pighiano  muco  infigitur."  p.  124,  5.  **  In  universum  autem  carbonaceum 
istud  elementum  maxime  in  atrabiliis  praevalere  videtur ;  manifeste  etiam 
officinae  bilis  ciun  integumentis . . .  .consensus."  p.  126.  **  Tum  autem  ingens 
climatum  in  hepatis  actionem  potentia,  utpote  quse  intratropicos  cceli  ardore 
mirum  quantum  excitatur  et  augetur."  p.  126. ..  **^thiopes  vero  indigenas 
diutissime  jam  et  per  longas  generationum  series  climatis  istius  actioni  obnoxii 
fuere, . ."  p.  127.  An  hypothesis  very  similar  to  Blumenbach's  is  adopted  by 
Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey :  he  remarks,  **  it  appears  that  the  com- 
plexion in  any  climate  will  be  changed  towards  black,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  quantity  of  bile  in  the  skin." 
Essay  on  the  Variety  of  Complexion  &c.  p.  30.  See  the  observations  of 
Prichard,  v.  ii.  p.  528.  .0;  also  the  art.  "  Temperament,"  in  the  Cyc.  of 
Med.  p.  161  et  seq. 
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quentlj  affected  with  bilious  diseases,  and  consequently  acquire 
a  sallow  complexion,  this  is  merely  the  effect  of  (usease ;  and  as 
we  do  not  find  the  natives  of  these  countries  to  be  liable  to  such 
affections,  we  are  not  entitled  to  account  for  the  peculiar  colour 
of  the  skin  upon  this  principle.  Besides,  we  do  not  find  that 
the  children  of  those  who  have  acquired  this  sallow  complexion, 
by  a  residence  in  warm  climates,  provided  they  are  themselves 
healthy,  and  are  bom  in  the  temperate  zone,  inherit,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  complexion  of  the  parents  *. 

Blumenbach  is  disposed  to  refer  the  dark  colour  of  the 
Ethiopian,  in  some  measure  also,  to  the  direct  effect  of  expo- 
sure to  the  sun^s  rays,  conceiving  it  to  be  analogous  to  that 
browning  or  tanning  of  the  skin  which  takes  place,  fit>m  the 
same  cause,  among  Europeans.  But  I  conceive  that  this  emi- 
nent physiologist  has,  in  this  case,  been  misled  by  a  false  analogy. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  relation  between  these  two  affections :  their 
seat  is  different ;  the  one  being  in  the  epidermis,  the  other  in  the 
more  vascular  part  of  the  cutis.  The  former  is  a  temporary  or 
transient  effect,  which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  when  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn ;  while,  as  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  the  colour  of  the  negro  is  not  in  the  least  changed  bv 
the  removal  into  a  colder  climate,  and  is  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  his  posterity '. 

'  Dr.  Prichard  enters  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  thestmctiireof  the 
parts  on  which  the  variety  of  colour  depends,  and  of  the  different  dream- 
stances  connected  with  it;  Researches,  ch.  iii.  sect  2,3,  4.  p.  131..  156. 
He  reduces  the  varieties  of  colour  to  three  only,  which  he  technically  names 
the  melanic,  the  albino,  and  the  xanthous.  The  second  of  these  terms  is 
employed  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  while  by  the  first  and  third  the  author 
designates  the  great  mass  nf  the  human  race,  without  r^erence  to  their  situa- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  glotx"  or  their  other  peculiarities.  The  first  includes 
all  the  dark  complexions,  from  the  negro  to  the  European  brunet ;  the  latter, 
**  all  those  individuals  who  have  Hsht  brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  ned  hair."  I 
am,  however,  disposed  to  think,  tnat  the  more  popular  arrangement  of  the 
shades  of  the  skm  into  white,  black,  vellow,  copper-coloured,  and  tawnj, 
corresponding  to  the  five  varieties  of  Blumenbach,  will  be  found  more  discri- 
minative, and  more  applicable  to  our  physiological  investigations.  The  arti- 
cles "  Complexion,'*  and  **  Gypsies,"  in  Brewster's  Engrc.,  contain  many 
yaluable  remarks  that  bear  upon  this  question. 

'  The  best  authenticated  narratives  of  travellers  prove  to  us,  that  although, 
as  a  general  &ct,  the  ^thiopic  variety  is  found  in  tne  hottest  regioos,  yet  that 
there  is  not  an  exact  proportion  between  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the 
blackness  of  the  skin  ;  see  Blum,  de  Gen.  Hum.  var.  §  43.  p.  121,  2.  Thb 
was  particularly  noticed  by  Humboldt,  as  applicable  to  the  dififerent  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  where  the  natives  all  belong  to  the  same  variety,  and 
are  therefore  a  proper  subject  of  comparison.  In  the  same  way  we  find, 
fi-om  the  narratives  of  Cook  and  other  navigators,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite,  and  of  others  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  that  are  situated  not  &r  from 
the  Equator,  are  fairer  than  the  generality  of  the  Malays,  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  Chinese  are  fairer  than  the  Esquimaux,  both  of  them  beine  dlmved 
from  the  Mongolian  stock ;  Elliotson's  Blumenbach,  p.  412,  withuie  note. 
We  have  a  copious  collection  of  facts  on  this  subject,  accompanied  by  many 
judicious  obseivations,  in  Dr.  Prichard's  Researches,  v.  i.  bodu  3,  4,  and  5. 
His  general  coi\c\us\oT\,a&  en^xe^^vci^^*^  ^^VL<c^^irm^  paragraph,  appears  to  me 
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With  respect  to  the  other  circumstances^  in  which  the  different 
tribes  of  the  human  species  differ  from  each  other,  such  as  the 
form  of  the  bones  and  of  the  soil  parts ;  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  a  difference  in  the  structure  of  certain  organs,  we  are  still 
less  able  to  conceive  how  they  can  have  been  produced  by  any 
of  the  external  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  operate  upon 
the  living  body.  The  influence  of  temperature  and  of  climate 
generally,  of  food,  and  of  the  occupations  and  habits  of  life,  has 
been  frequently  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  both  by  medical  and 
by  physiological  writers,  but  without  our  being  able  to  arrive  at 
any  very  precise  results.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  pretty 
clearly  established,  that  the  same  animal,  when  suffered  to  live 
at  large  in  different  countries,  acquires  different  characters,  and 
we  can  often  perceive  that  the  character  which  it  has  acquired 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  its  new  situation.  We  are,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  altogether  unable  to  assign  any  probable 
cause  for  this  alteration,  and  we  refer  it  to  the  effects  of  climate 
aiid  diet,  merely  because  we  know  of  no  others  which  can  be 
supposed  to  operate  '.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 

to  be  authorized  by  the  premises  :  **  The  influence  of  the  climate  on  the  co- 
lour and  organization  of  mankind  is  another  inquiry,  which  the  history  of  the 
?eat  insular  races  might  be  expected  to  elucidate.  With  respect  to  the 
olynesian  tribes,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Crawford, 
that  the  heat  of  climate  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  darkness  of 
complexion.  The  fairest  nations  are,  in  most  instances,  those  situated  nearest 
to  the  equator.  If  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  Papua  and  Australa- 
sian tribes,  with  relation  to  this  point,  we  shall  find  that  the  complexion  does 
not  become  regularly  lighter  as  we  recede  from  the  intertropical  clime  ;  for 
the  people  of  Van  Dieman*s  land,  who  are  the  most  distant  from  the  equator, 
are  black  ;  but  we  observe,  that  the  occasional  deviation  to  light  hues  chiefly 
displays  itself  in  temperate  regions,  as  in  New  Holland,  among  the  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson."  p.  489,  0.  We  have  many  interesting 
remarks  on  the  colour  of  the  human  species  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  Lect.  ch.  ii. 
p.  271  et  seq.  See  also  Dr.  Pricharas  remarks  on  the  complexion  of  the 
various  tribes  of  what  he  terms  the  Indo-European  nations,  v.  ii.  p.  204,  5; 
also  further  remarks  on  the  connexion  between  the  darkness  of  the  com- 
plexion and  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  v.  ii.  p.  531,  2.  On  this  and  other 
analogous  topics,  we  find  much  interesting  matter  in  Forster's  observations 
made  in  his  voyage  with  Cook,  ch.  vi.  p.  212  et  seq.  Camper,  however,  in 
an  essay  written  expressly  on  this  topic,  '*  De  TOrigine  et  de  la  Couleur  des 
Negres,"  adopts  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  blackness  of  their  skin  depends 
upon  the  direct  effects  of  climate,  and  that  the  brownness  occasioned  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  becomes  increased 
by  a  number  of  successive  generations  ;  CEuvres,  t.  li.  p.  451  et  seq. 

'  Prichard's  Research,  b.  9.  ch.  i.  sect.  7.  "On  the  relation  of  particular 
varieties  of  the  human  species  to  climate,"  contains  many  valuable  facts  and 
judicious  remarks.  I  may  refer,  in  this  connexion,  to  some  remarks  of  St. 
Hilaire,  on  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  human  subject ;  this  he  states  tobe 
greater  than  in  other  species  of  animals.  For  the  most  part  the  least  size  is 
found  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  and  the  greatest  in  the  S. ;  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  t. 
xxvii.  p.  85  et  seq.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  essay  "  Des  caract^res  physiolo- 
giques  des  races  humaines,"  discusses  at  length  the  effect  of  external  circum- 
stances, in  altering  or  modifying  the  original  characters  of  the  human  frame. 
The  general  tendency  of  his  remarks  is  in  favour  of  the  permanency  of  the 
character,  and  he  adduces  various  considerations  in  proof  of  his  opinion,  from 
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the  influence  of  external  circumstances,  upon  both  the  phyisical 
and  the  intellectual  powers,  is  the  production  of  what  is  termed 
cretinism  in  certain  parts  of  Switzerland.  It  consists  in  a  state 
of  mental  imbecility,  combined  with,  and  probably  depend* 
ing  upon,  a  mal-conibrmation  of  the  bones  oi  the  bead ;  it  ap* 
pears  to  be  generated  bjr  something  peculiar  to  the  atmosphene 
of  confined  valleys,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  hereditary  *• 

These  various  considerations  afford  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  an  original  difference  in  the  varieties  of  the  human 
race ',  but  there  are  others,  equally  or  perhaps  more  powerfiil, 
which  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The  analogy  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  strong  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  common 
origin  of  mankind. .  The  different  Idnds  of  dogs,  for  example, 
which  exhibit  so  many  forms,  sizes,  and  colours,  are  supposed 
to  have  aU  proceeded  from  one  source,  yet  they  remain  as  per- 
manently distinct  firom  each  other  as  tne  European  and  the 
negro,  and  are  apparently  as  little  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances *. 

This  formation  of  varieties,  which  afterwards  become  perma- 
nent, seems  to  depend  upon  some  natural  tendency  in  the  animal 
constitution,  whicn  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  of  which  we 
often  meet  ^dth  curious  illustrations.  A  remarkable  instance 
was  lately  related  by  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  with  respect  to.  an  Americaa 
family,  where  a  female  had  two  thumbs  on  each  hand,  and  ax 
toes  on  each  foot.  She  married  and  had  several  children,  wbo^ 
in  their  turn,  became  parents,  and  at  the  present  time  a  consi- 
derable number  of  her  descendants  possess  the  supemumeraiy 
thumbs  and  toes  \    A  similar  series  of  facts  has  occurred  in  the 

the  present  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  The 
familiar  example  of  the  Jews,  who  retain;  in  a  great  degree,  their  original  cha- 
racters, in  all  climates  and  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are  dispersed,  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwards  ;  the  same  remark  may  also  be  applied  to 
the  Gypsies.  For  an  account  of  this  race  I  may  refer  to  the  article  in  Brew- 
ster's Encyc.  by  Dalyell. 

I  Saussure,  Voyages  dans  les  Alps,  ch. 47.  §  1050.. 6  et  alibi;  Ree?eon 
Cretinism,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1808,  p.  Ill  et  seq.;  Alison's  Physiol. p.  S43; 
Prichard  on  Insanity,  p.  318  et  seq. 

^  The  difficulty  of  assigning  the  common  origin  to  mankind  is  fonSoiff 
although  perhaps  insidiously,  urged  by  Karnes,  in  the  prolimiDary  diseonne 
to  his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man ;  v.  i.  p.  3  et  seq. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  question  respecting  the  oripnof 
the  dog  itself  whedier  it  be  a  primary  species,  or  derived  from  the  wolf  or 
jackall,  does  not  affect  the  point  under  discussion ;  no  one  inii^ines  thaisflths 
existing  varieties  of  the  dog  were  produced  by  the  union  of  a  number  of 
different  primary  species. 

^  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1814.  p.  94  et  seq.  It  appears  that  this  peculiarity  hif 
now  gone  to  the  fourth  generation,  and  has  been  propagated  both  by  the 
mole  and  female  parents.  Many  cases  of  a  similar  or  analogous  kind  aie  le- 
latcd  Inr  Morand ;  Mem.  Acad,  pour  1770,  p.  137  et  seq.,  where  varioo;  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  had  die  supernumerary  finger,  and  we  find  the  ssbm 
circumstance  noticed  by  Pliny;  Lib.  U.  cap. 43.  We  have  a  vety ample 
and  learned  account  of  these  peculiarities  in  Is.  St.HiIaire*s  •*  Anomak'esde 
r Organization,"  p.  ^^\  eV.  ^^%    ^^t^nuirks  on  the  causes  of  these  irregulsr* 
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Jamily  of  the  indiridual  who  obtain^  the  name  of  the  Porcnptne 
Man,  one  of  whose  descendants,  in  the  third  generation,  was 
lately  exhibited  in  this  metropolis^  possessing  exactly  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  grandfather  \ 

We  may,  upon  this  principle,  partly  explain  the  mode  in 
which  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  were  originally  produced; 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  the  sole  principle  which 
was  called  into  action ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  many  causes,  tlian  of 
any  single  accidental  occurrence^  And  this  is  more  analogous 
to  the  changes  that  take  place  among  the  inferior  animals,  where 
we  see  the  remarkable  effects  of  domestication  in  producing 
these  changes.  The  dog,  in  its  wild  state,  always  exhibits 
nearly  the  same  characters ;  it  is  covered  with  hair  of  the  same 
colour,  its  ears  and  tail  are  of  the  same  shape,  its  limbs  of  the 
same  form,  and  it  manifests  the  same  powers  and  instincts. 
Yet,  into  what  numerous  varieties  do  we  behold  it  transformed, 
when  it  becomes  the  guard  and  companion  of  man.  Its  size 
and  disposition  varying  from  the  formidable  mastiff  to  the  puny 
lap-dog;  its  hair  all  colours,  sometimes  short  and  smooth,  at 
ouer  times  long  and  curled,  the  shape  of  its  face,  ears,  and  tail, 
exhibiting  every  shade  of  (Ufference.  These  differences  we  ac- 
count for  from  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  principles  which 
have  been  described  above ;  the  production  of  what  we  term 
accidental  varieties,  similar  to  the  supernumerary  fingers  and 
toes  of  the  American  family,  or  the  protuberances  of  the  por- 
cupine man,  and  the  more  gradual  and  continuous  action  of 
domestication,  by  which  an  equally  remarkable  change  is 
brought  about,  and  is  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the 
animals  so  changed.  In  many  of  the  inferior  animals  we  can 
distinctly  perceive  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  operation 
of  both  these  causes ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  at  least,  we 

Ities,  and  the  mode  of  their  production  are  peculiarhr  interesting,  and  enable 
us  to  refer  to  certain  general  principles  a  series  of  fects,  which,  at  their  first 
view,  would  appear  to  be  incapable  of  generalization.  See  also  the  art. 
"  Monstre,"  in  Diet.  Class.  d'Hist.  nat.  by  G.  St.  Hilaire. 

I  The  oridn  of  this  family  peculiarity  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  in  the  ac- 
count which  is  given  by  Machin,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  No.  424,  p.  299,  who  de- 
scribes the  boy,  Ed,  Lambert,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1755,  p.  21  et  seq.,  we  have  a  further  account  by  Baker,  of  the  same 
Indiridual,  then  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  father  of  six  children,  all  with  the 
prominences  on  the  epidermis  like  himself.  In  1802,  Tilesius  published  a 
Ascription  of  one  of  these  children,  then  an  adult,  with  engrarings ;  and  in 
the  year  1821,  an  indiridual  of  the  third  generation  was  publicly  exhibited  in  this 
metropolis,  whose  skin  exactly  resembled  the  original  description  in  the  PhU. 
Trans,  and  the  plates  of  Tilesius.  See  also  Buffbn,  Hist.  Nat.  t.  iii.  p.  570,  1* 
We  have  an  account  by  Mr.  Humphries,  of  the  origin  of  a  new  variety  of 
sheep,  which  lately  occurred  in  America,  and  which  offers  a  series  of  facts 
precisely  analogous  to  the  above;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1813.  p.  88  et  seq.  See 
Prichard's  Resear.  v.  ii.  p.  550.  In  Brewster's  Joum.  v.  8.  p.  24,  5,  we  havd 
an  account  of  a  native  of  Ava,  entirely  covered  with  hair, who  had  a  daughter 
in  the  same  state. 

3  F 
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baVe  equal^  clear  evidence  that  it  applies  to  the  human  xace. 
With  respect  to  the  secoDd,  we  are  not  able  to  adduce  any  facts 
of  so  direct  a  nature  as  applicable  to  man,  but  still  we  have 
sufficient  evidence,  that  the  effect  of  refinement  and  a  higli 
state  of  civilization  on  the  human  race,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  domestication  on  the  inferior  animals  \  In  those  countries 
where  the  difference  of  habits  between  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  exists  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  where,  from  moral  and 
political  causes,  tiiey  are  kept  the  most  distinct,  an  obvious 
difi'ereucc  may  be  observed  in  their  form  and  organizalioa, 
although  they  both  of  them  belong  to  the  same  variety  '. 

If  then  we  admit  the  common  origin  of  mankind,  we  mar 
inquire,  whether  any  of  the  varieties,  as  they  now  exist  on  tt'e 
earth,  is  similar  to  the  first  created  pair,  and  if  so,  which  of 
them  it  is  which  bears  this  resemblance.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  inquiry  we  may  derive  some  faint  light  from  historical 
records,  and  some  perhaps  still  fainter  from  analogy,  but  we  are 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  uncertain  guidance  of  conjectiue. 
Now  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  changes 
induced  upon  mankind,  have  been  in  consequence  of  a  progress 
from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  one  of  refinement,  than  the  reverse; 
and  hence  we  are  led  to  regard  that  variety  to  be  the  primaiy 
one,  which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  has 
remained  in  the  most  degraded  state,  and  which,  in  its  structure, 
differs  the  most  from  that  variety,  which  has  uniformly  emojed 
the  greatest  degree  of  civilization.  Upon  this  principle  we 
must  regard  the  ^Ethiopian  as  the  type  of  the  original  pair, 
from  which  have  sprung  the  Mongolian,  the  Malay,  the 
aboriginal  American,  and  lastly,  the  Caucasian,  which  we  are 
entitled  to  regard  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  human 
race'. 

^  Dr.  Prichard  enters  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  state  of  the  ditfercDt 
varieties  of  tlio  human  species,  and  compares  the  general  laws  of  the  aninul 
osconomy  as  they  are  manifested  in  each  of  them.  His  conclusion  is.  that 
"  it  does  not  appear,  from  a  review  of  the  principal  Ssicts  in  physiolof;}',  as 
they  have  been  traced  among  the  different  races  of  men»  that  t nese  races  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  of  those  broad  outlines,  which  generally, 
perhaps  uniformly,  separate  particular  species  of  animals*  The  great  bvs 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  are  tne  same  in  their  operation  on  all.  There  are 
deviations  in  some  respects,  but  these  deviations  are  not  greater  than  the 
common  degree  of  variety  in  constitution  which  occurs  within  the  limits  of 
the  same  family."  Researches,  v.  i.  p.  125.  We  have  a  very  judicious 
recapitulation  of  the  arguments'  upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded  in  tlw 
second  chapter  of  the  ninth  book,  v.  ii.  p.  584  et  seq. 

^  This  is  particularly  observable  among  the  innabitants  of  I&idostan, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  division  into  castes,  the  same  condition  of  life, 
and  the  same  occupation  arc  continued,  without  any  change,  through  maor 
successive  generations.  The  superior  orders,  who  are  employed  as  artisans, 
are  of  a  decidedly  lighter  complexion  than  the  agriculturists ;  in  many  of  tlie 
Pacific  islands  the  same  difference  exists  between  the  different  classes  as  io 
Hindostan. 

•  Dr.  Prichard  conceives,  that  what  he  terms  the  melanic  variety,  "  may 
be  looked  upon  a&  l\\c  xialwtal  and  original  complexion  of  the  human  race." 
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As  it  Appears  to  have  been  among  the  Egyptians  that  the  first 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  it  has  become 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  what  race  or  variety  this 
people  ought  to  be  referred.  There  are  certain  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  which  seem  to  prove,  that  individuals 
possessed  of  the  negro  character  existed  in  Egypt,  and  that  a 
dark  complexion  was  generally  regarded  as  characteristic  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  at  an  early  period, 
earlier  than  that  to  which  our  historical  records  extend,  the 
original  character  had  been  considerably  modified,  or  perhaps 
entirely  changed,  so  that  the  form  and  complexion  of  the 
Egyptians  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
tribes  of  the  Caucasian  variety,  than  any  belonging  to  the 
^Ethiopian  race. 

The  inquiry  has  been  pursued  with  much  learning  and  indus- 
try ly  Cuvier,  principally  by  the  examination  of  the  skulls  of 
mummies,  and  the  reinilt  appears  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that, 
as  far  as  regards  the  form  of  the  skull,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
resembled  the  Caucasian  variety,  at  the  period  of  their  highest 
advance  in  civilization  V  Dr.  Prichard  has  examined  this  ques- 
tion, with  his  accustomed  ingenuity  and  accurate  research,  and 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  resemble  the 
negroes  as  they  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa,  where  their 
peculiar  traits  are  the  most  strongly  marked;  but  that  they 
partook,  in  certain  respects,  of  the  African  countenance  and 
complexion':  the  opinion  of  Blumenbach  may  be  considered 
as  not  essentially  different  from  Dr.  Prichard's  .  We  have  not 
sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  determine,  whether  the  original 
negro  race  was  gradually  metamorphosed  into  the  state  which 
is  indicated  by  the  existing  remains,  or  whether  the  change 
was  effected  by  some  political  revolution. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  object  with  many  naturalists  to 
establish  a  regular  gradation  among  the  different  classes  of 
animals,  so  as  to  form  the  whole  into  one  chain ;  the  conti- 
guous links  of  which  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and 
carry  us  on  from  the  least  perfectly  organized  to  that  which 

Researches,  v.  i.  p.  139.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith,  that  the  nesro 
population  of  North  America  is  gradually  acquiring  a  lighter  hue,  and  that 
the  peculiarities  of  their  features  are  likewise  diminishing,  p.  91,  2  et  alibi ; 
see  also  Prichard,  v.  ii.  p.  365,  6.  Hunter  remarks,  that  in  the  inferior 
*  animals,  the  alteration  which  is  produced  in  them  by  what  may  be  termed 
civilization,  by  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  by  nutritive  food, 
cleanliness,  and  other  circumstances  of  this  description,  consists  in  changing 
their  colour  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade ;  Observ.  on  the  Anim.  CEcon. 
p.  244. 

I  Lawrence's  Lect  p.  339.  .348. 

*  Researches,  ch.  v.  sect.  9.  p.  316  et  seq. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  for  1794,  p.  177  et  seq.  We  have  an  account  of  a  minute 
examination  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Granville,  of  a  female  mummv :  from 
accurate  measurements  of  the  different  parts,  especially  of  the  skull  and  the 
pelvis,  it  appeared  to  correspond  with  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
Caucasian  variety;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825,  p.  279. .  1. 
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is  the  most  so,  by  almost  insensible  degrees.  This  has  been 
applied  to  the  human  race ;  and  it  appears  that,  if  we  arrange 
the  skulls  of  the  different  varieties  according  to  the  forms^  the 
most  perfectly  characterized  European  will  stand  at  one  end  of 
the  scale,  and  the  African  at  the  other;  while  the  intermediate 
space  will  be  filled  up  with  the  Mongolian,  the  American,  and 
the  Malay.  It  also  appears  that,  if  we  continue  the  scale  to 
some  of  the  inferior  animals,  the  gradation  proceeds  with  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity,  indeed  so  much  so,  that  in  some 
species  of  the  simian,  the  skull  resembles  the  iEthiopian,  neaily 
as  much  as  the  .Ethiopian  resembles  the  Eunxpean.  The 
Grecian  sculptors  were  so  sensible  of  this  effect,  that  withoat 
any  reference  to,  or  probably  knowledge  of  the  fact,  as  far  as 
regards  the  different  varieties  of  the  human  race,  in  the  heads 
which  they  formed  to  represent  the  gods,  they  exaggerated  the 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Caucasian  skull,  and  by  bringingTor- 
wards  still  farther  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  they  gave  to  the 
countenance  an  expression  of  superior  intellect,  which  is  always 
associated  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  head. 

Camper  endeavoured  to  establish  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  proportions  which  the  different  parts  of  the  head  bear 
to  each  other  in  different  individuals,  from  w^hich  we  might 
derive  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  intellectual  &culties.  It 
consisted  in  drawing  a  horizontal  line  through  the  meatus  andi- 
torius,  and  another  line  along  the  profile  of  the  face,  so  as  to 
touch  the  most  projecting  parts  of  the  forehead  and  the  upper 
jaw.  These  two  lines,  by  their  intersection,  make  what  he 
terms  the  facial  angle,  the  size  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead  and  the  recession  of  the  jaw  '.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Camper^s  observations, 
and  we  can  scarcely  refuse  our  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
deduces  from  them.  Cuvier,  however,  who  has  given  a  correct 
summary  of  Camper's  dissertation,  conceives  that  the  method 
is  imperfect,  as  affording  a  view  of  the  form  of  the  head  in  one 
direction  only.  He  conceives  that  we  obtain  a  more  correct 
idea  of  the  relation  between  the  cranium  and  the  face,  by  view- 
ing the  head  vertically,  and  we  find  that,  by  tliis  method,  we 
obtain  the  same  gradation  of  form  from  the  European  to  the 
Ourang-outang,  through  the  Mongolian  and  the  .£thiopic  va- 
rieties *. 

fl 

*  Dissertation  sur  les  differences  des  traits  du  visage,  pars  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  34 
et  acq.  In  the  fifth  chap.  p.  51  et  seq.  wc  liave  the  results  of  liis  measure- 
ment of  different  skulls,  illustrated  bv  a  series  of  engravings ;  tab.  1 ,  2.  See 
also  Cloquet,  Anat.  de  1' Homme,  1. 1.  pi.  28. 

2  Lemons  d'Anat.  Comp.  No.  8.  art.  1.  t.  ii.  p.  1 .  .12.  He  estimates  the 
facial  angle  of  tlie  European  at  80°,  and  remarks,  that  the  angle  of  the  negnt, 
on  the  one  liand,  is  70  ^  while  that  of  the  antique  statues,  on  the  other,  is 
90^  p.  7.  We  liave  some  judicious  remarks  upon  these  measurenient*  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression ; 
also  in  the  fifth  sect,  of  Dr.  Pritchard's  Researches.  See  also  od  this  subied 
the  remarks  of  Dt.  iieaeVv,  art.  *•  Craniometry,"  in  Brewster's  Encyc. 
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Blumenbach  has  formed  a  most  extensive  and  well  authenti- 
cated collection  of  skulls,  procured  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  different  varieties 
are  fully  established.  The  most  important  points  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  ^Ethiopian  differ  from  each  other 
axe,  that  the  foimer  is  more  round  and  altogether  more  capa- 
cious, the  forehead  is  broader  and  more  prominent,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  generaUy  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
face  \  There  are  likewise  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the 
negro  differs  anatomically  from  Uie  European,  occurring  both 
in  the  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  soft  textures.  They  are 
of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to  any  thing  in  the 
habits  or  modes  of  life  of  the  individual,  but  appear,  like  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  the  texture  of  the  hair,  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  independent  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. These  differences,  although  considerable  and  per- 
manent, appear  to  be  exactly  analogous  to  tliose  which  occur 
among  the  inferior  animals  of  the  same  species ;  and  therefore, 
although  we  are  unable  to  account  for  their  production,  they  do 
not  oppose  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  human  race 
are  denved  from  one  pan*  \ 

.  So  far  we  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  fact ;  but  we  enter  upon 
more  doubtful  ground,  when  we  inquire  whether  there  be  any 
innate  difference  of  intellect  or  general  character  connected  with 
these  variations  of  the  external  form.  The  data  by  which  this 
question  is  to  be  decided  lie  equally  open  to  the  judgment  of 
every  one ;  yet  our  opinions  have  been  so  biassed  by  consider- 
ations of  a  collateral  nature,  connected  with  our  moral  and  poli- 
tical speculations,  as  to  have  led  to  the  most  opposite  conclu- 
sions. But  such  considerations,  however  important  in  them- 
selves, should  not  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  our  scien- 
tific researches.  In  the  present  instance,  I  conceive  that  both 
the  evidence  of  historic  testimony  and  the  deductions  from  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
^Ethiopian  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  European  in  his  moral 
and  intellectual  powers.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  while  the 
other  varieties  of  the  human  race  have  had,  from  various  causes, 
their  organization  improved  and  their  faculties  elevated,  the 
African  has  remained  stationary,  and  nearly  resembles,  at  the 
present  day,  the  state  of  man  at  his  first  creation  '• 

^  Blumenbach,  Decades  collectionis  sues  cranionim,  cum  tabulis ;  also  De 
G^.  Hum.  var.  nat.  p.  ucii.  .xxxiv.  tab.  I,  2. 

*  We  have  a  judicious  summary  of  the  focts»  as  far  as  recards  the  form  of 
the  bones,  in  ur,  Gibson's  dissertation,  *<De  Forma  Ossium  Gendlitia;" 
and  on  the  ^neral  diff^ences  of  structure  and  orgamsation  in  White,  "  On 
the  Gradation  of  Animals,"  a  treatise  which  contains  many  curious  observ- 
ations, althou^  I  conceive  that  the  author  has  fsaled  in  establishing  his  fun- 
daan«ntal  position.  Spix's  interesting  and  beautiful  work,  entitled,  "  Ccpha- 
logeneas,*'  may  be  referred  to  in  this  place,  as  indirectly  connected  with  this 
subject. 

*  The  remark  of  Hume  on  this  subject  appears  to  me  V>\ieV>\<&\\3ffiX^<&- 
duction  from  the  accumulated  and  unvarying  expetieuce  o£  «e^  \  Y>v&»?s^<»^ .  \< 
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Sect.  2.     Of  Temperaments. 

A  temperament  may  be  defined  a  peculiar  state  of  the  systenii 
depending  on  the  relation  between  its  different  capacities  and 
functions,  by  which  it  acquires  a  tendency  to  certain  actions. 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  how  accurately  the 
different  powers  are  all  adjusted  to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
one  harmonious  whole.  If  the  disproportion  be  too  great,  dis- 
ease ensues ;  but  there  are  many  gradations,  compatible  with 
health,  where  yet  this  disproportion  is  veir  observable.  A  hu- 
man body,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  shoula  have  a  certain  degree 
of  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  The  digestive  organs  ought  to  prepare 
a  certain  quantity  of  chyle,  and  £rom  this  a  due  supply  of  blood 
ought  to  be  elaborated ;  the  lungs  should  be  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  act  upon  the  blood,  and  all  the  other  functions  should 
proceed  in  their  proper  course,  so  as  to  form  the  due  balance  of 
the  whole  of  the  system. 

The  ancients  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of 
temperaments,  and  pointed  out  various  peculiarities  in  the  con- 
stitution and  actions  of  the  living  body,  which  have  been  seen 
so  far  to  coincide  with  general  observation,  that  their  nomen- 
clature has  continued  in  pretty  general  use,  even  to  the  present 
day,  although  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  was  founded  is  uni- 
versally discarded.  They  described  four  temperaments,  cor- 
responding to  the  four  qualities  of  Hippocrates — hot,  cold,  moist, 
ana  dry :  these  were  supposed  to  give  the  specific  characters  to 
the  four  ingredients  of  which  the  blood  was  thought  to  be  com- 

p.  21,  note  M.  p.  512.     We  have,  indeed,  some  rare  instances  brought  for- 
ward of  negroes  who  have  made  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.     But  the  actual  advance  in  these  cases  is  mconsiderable,  and  the 
admiration  with  which  it  is  received  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  in  the  text.    Those  authors  who  endeavour, 
upon  such  a  foundation,  to  establish  the  equality  of  the  intellect  of  the  negro, 
might,  upon  the  same  principle,  argue  that  the  ass  is  as  large  as  the  horse, 
because  an  instance  may  be  adduced  in  which  an  unusually  large  ass  has  ex- 
ceeded tlie  size  of  a  small  horse.     We  have  some  judicious  remarks  by  Ifr. 
Lawrence,  upon  the  permanent  intellectual  superionty  of  the  Caucasian  ▼»- 
riety,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  "  Lectures.'     We  have  some  interestiog 
remarks  on  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  negro,  hv  Jefferson.     A  very  fuD, 
and,  we  may  conclude,  a  very  correct  account  of  the  anatomical  difiereoces 
between  the  body  of  the  European  and  the  negro  is  contained  in  Soemmer- 
ing's  treatise,  written  expressly  on  this  subject ;  we  have  a  copious  abstract 
of  it  appended  to  White's  work  on  the  Gradation  of  Animals.     There  are 
two  observations  made  by  Soenmiering,  which  bear  immediately  upon  the  pre- 
sent question ;  that  in  the  negro  the  size  of  the  skull  bears  a  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  face  and  organs  of  sense  than  it  does  in  the  European,  and  tbai  the 
brain  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  the  nerves  which  proceed 
from  it  to  the  organs  of  sense.     In  both  these  respects  the  negro  recedes  fron 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  human  race.  An  observation  of  an  analogous 
kind  was  made  many  years  a^  by  Daubenton,  that  the  position  of  the  bead 
on  the  spinal  column  d^ei%  m  man  from  that  in  all  other  animals,  and  that 
the  peculiarity  exists Vn  «k\Q«ft  ^«^^  \w  ^^  xi^f^^x  Hto.  Acid,  pour  1761, 
p.  568  et  seq. 
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posed — ^the  red  part,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  bile 
respectively ;  and  hence  were  derived  the  names  of  the  sanguine, 
the  phlegmatic,  the  choleric,  and  the  melancholic  temperaments, 
as  indicating  an  excess  of  each  of  these  substances ' .  Afler 
the  revival  of  letters  this  division  was  adopted  in  its  essential 
parts  by  the  most  eminent  physiologists:  Stahl  ingeniously 
adapted  it  to  the  modem  doctrines  of  t]be  humoral  pathology  ^ ; 
and  even  Boerhaave,  although  he  increased  the  number  of  tem- 

Earaments  to  eight,  and  relinquished  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
ippocrates  and  Galen  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
yet  he  still  derived  the  characters  of  his  temperaments  from  the 
principles  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
formed  merely  by  different  combinations  of  the  four  cardinal 
qualities  \ 

Haller  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  decidedly  opposed 
tlie  ancient  doctrine,  not  only  by  showing  that  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  varieties  of  the  temperaments  in  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  fluids,  but  by  substituting  in  their  place  the  vital 
actions  of  tiie  system.  But  his  ideas,  although  to  a  certain 
extent  correct,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  the 
plan  to  be  pursued,  than  as  comprehending  a  complete  view  of 
the  subject  *.  Darwin  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  Haller, 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  temperaments  upon  the  vital 
actions  of  the  svstem;  and  in  conformity  to  the  hypothesis 
which  be  adopted,  of  reducing  these  actions  to  the  four  heads 
of  irritation,  sensation,  volition,  and  association,  he  formed  four 
temperaments,  in  which  these  qualities  were  conceived  respect- 
ively to  prevail '. 

Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  find  it  convenient  to  revert 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  ancients,  which  appears  to  have  a 
real  foundation  in  nature ",  although  on  this^  as  on  other  occa- 

^  The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  on  tins  subject  will  be  found  in  his  treatise 
**  De  Natura  Homiois;*'  Op.  a  Foesio,  t.  i.  p.  224  et  seq.,  and  tliat  of  Galen 
tn  his  two  books,  "  De  Elementis"  and  "De  Temperamentis.** 

*  Theor.  Med.  Vera ;  sect,  de  Temp.  p.  232.  He  very  elegantly  describes 
the  state  both  of  the  corporeal  and  the  mental  powers,  as  connected  with  these 
supposed  conditions  of  the  fluids. 

'  The  eight  temperaments  of  Boerhaave  are  respectively  denominated  warm, 
cold,  moist,  dry,  bilious,  sanguine,  phlegmatic,  and  atrabilious;  Instit.  Med. 
$889..  896. 

*  El.  Phys.  V.  4.  1..6. 

*  Zoonomia,  V.  i.  sect.  31.  p.  354..0.  He  defines  a  temperament,  *'a 
permanent  disposition  to  certain  classes  of  diseases;"  but  this,  I  conceive,  is 
lestdcting  it  within  too  narrow  limits  ;  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  ordiiiary, 
as  well  as  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  system. 

*  Cullen  admits  the  four  temperaments  of  Hippocrates,  and  remarks  con- 
cerning them*  that  it  is  probable  they  were  first  founded  upon  observation, 
and  afterwards  ad^^tedto  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  since  we  find  '*they 
have  a  real  existence.*'  Lect.  on  Mat.  Med.  p.  18.  Dr.  Prichard  remarks  that« 
''This  division  of  temperaments  is  by  no  means  a  fancifiil  distinction;  "  Re- 
aearches,  p.  169.  He  restricts  the  number  to  four,  and  destmates  them  by 
the  original  names.  See  also  his  article  "  Temperament,"  rei^rred  to  Above, 
for  their  origin,  and  their  connexion  with  the  varieties  of  the  human  species. 
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nous,  the  father  of  medicine  blendctd  false  tbeonr  withconrect 
observation.  If  to  the  four  temperaments  of  Hippocrates  we 
^dy  after  the  example  of  Gregory  ',  a  fifth,  the  nerrous  tem* 
perament,  and  bestow  new  appellations  upon  th«  olher  four, 
we  shall  hare  the  leading  varieties  of  the  constitution  under  the 
denominations  of  the  nervous,  the  sanguine^  the  tonicy  the  te- 
laxcd,  and  the  muscular  temperaments  \ 

The  different  states  of  the  system  ma^  be  coDceiTCMl.to  de- 
pend partly  upon  a  difference  in  the  original  conformatioB  of  the 
body,  and  partly  upon  a  difference  in  its  powers  and  .fimctions. 
The  nervous  temperament  obviously  owes  its  pecidiarities  piiii- 
cipally  to  the  sensibility  of  the  ner^^es  existing  in  an  undue 
proportion  to  the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  The  sangimie 
temperament  would  appear  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  organis* 
ation  of  the  body,  ana  the  nature  of  its  compositioa;  the  ves- 
sels are  capacious  and  the  solids  distensible,  the  properiion  of 
the  fluids  is  large,  and  all  the  actions,  which  depend  efipecitUy 
upon  chemical  changes,  seem  to  proceed  with  an  nnnanal  de- 
gree of  facility.  We  have,  therefore,  much  activity,  but  the 
strength  is  soon  exhausted,  while  the  functions  are  aU  diqxMed 
to  excessive  action,  and  are  liable  to  be  deranged  from  slight 
causes.  The  tonic  temperament  is  perhaps  the  one  whieh  most 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  human  frame, 
that  in  which  the  different  powers  are  the  most  nicely  balanced, 
and  where  we  have  the  greatest  capacity  for  action,  oombined 
with  the  greatest  strength  of  resistance.  The  body  is  spare,  bat 
hardy;  capable  of  long-continued  exertion,  rather  than  any 
great  degree  of  physical  strength,  while  the  mind  is  firm  and 
ardent,  and  exhibits  that  happv  combination  of  genius  and  in- 
dustry, which  gives  rise  to  the  best  directed  efforts  of  human 
intellect.  In  the  relaxed  temperament  we  have  the  capacious 
and  distensible  fabric  of  the  sanguine  constitution,  but  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  and  an  imperfect  development  of 
the  functions '.    The  nervous  and  muscular  systems  are  feeble 

1  CoiiBpectus,  V.  i.  p.  517.  .S. 

3  We  nave  a  long  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Diet.  Scien.  M6d.  by  Halle 
and  TluUaye,  t.  Ivi.  p.  458  et  seq. ;  it  is,  like  most  other  parts  of  that  work, 
very  difiuse,  and  the  list  of  references  very  miscellaneous.  We  have  many 
good  remarks  on  temperaments  in  Cabanis'  Rapports ;  see  particularly  t.  i.  p. 
54 . .  64,  and  6"  Mem.  t.  i.  p.  404  et  seq.  on  the  influence  of  the  temperaments 
upon  the  formation  of  the  ideas  and  the  moral  affectioiis.  I  may  also  refer 
to  the  art.  <*  Temp^ramenU  ",  by  Adeloo,  in  Diet,  de  Bled.  t.  zz.  p.  S85  et 
seq. ;  and  to  his  PnysioL  t.  iv.  p.  490  et  seq.  We  have  a  separate  work  by 
Halle  on  temperaments, 

'  In  relation  to  the  relaxed  temperament,  Imoy  refer  to  the  accounts  which 
have  been  received  from  various  quarters,  of  the  remaikabk  insensibility  to 
pain,  which  is  manifested  by  the  natives  of  the  EJast  Indies,  as  tiyijrftt^g  an 
original  difference  in  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  This  insensibility,  I 
conceive,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  efOsct  of  education,  or  to  any  acqmred 
condition  of  the  mind  or  fedings ;  see  Dr.  Kennedy's  account  of  the  Indian 
penance  of  Gulwayty,  or  Churuh  Pooja,  in  Calcutta  Med«  and  PbjrB.  Trans. 
V,  ii.  p.  293  et  seq.  \  9sA\£iYitK^^(ssC\  i^^anu  v.  viii.  p.  44  el  seq.  The  saipe 
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in  their  operations,  and  the  various  processes,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical,  are  of  course  imperfectly  performed.  The  mus- 
cular temperament  is  that  of  mere  physical  strength  ;  there  is 
a  great  share  of  contractile  power,  with  a  defect  of  nervous 
energy ;  the  body  is  capable  of  great  exertion,  but  the  functions 
are  with  difficulty  excited  into  action,  while  the  perceptions  are 
blunt,  and  deficient  both  in  strength  and  accuracv.  The  state 
of  the  mind  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body ;  the  feelings  are  not 
easily  roused,  but  when  the  mind  is  once  excited,  it  obstinately 
retains  the  impression,  and  perseveres  in  its  object  with  un- 
shaken resolution  \ 

It  is  admitted  that  few  individuals  possess  these  characteristics 
in  an  extreme  degree ;  and  even  where  they  have  been  the  most 
strongly  marked  by  nature,  education,  climate,  habits,  and  many 
other  causes,  may  modify  them  in  various  ways.  They  are 
also  capable  of  being  combined  together,  b^  which  intermediate 
ahades  are  produced ;  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine 
under  which  temperament  many  individuals,  as  we  see  them  in 
flocietv,  ought  to  be  classed.  We  are,  however,  warranted  in 
asserting,  that  different  temperaments  actually  exist,  that  these 
differences  are  innate,  and  tnat  they  attach  both  to  the  corporeal 
and  to  the  mental  part  of  our  frame. 

insensibility  to  pain  is  stated  by  Crawford  in  his  account  of  Ava,  to  occur  with 
respect  to  tlie  Burmese,  v.  i.  p.  407t  8< 

^  In  Hunter's  translation  of  Lavater,  v.  i.  p.  254,  and  v.  ii.  p.  93,  we 
have  descriptions  of  the  temperaments,  illustrated  by  very  characteristic 
engrayings. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF  8LBEP  AND   DREAMING, 


The  physiology  of  the  human  frame,  as  I  have  hitherto  de- 
scribed it,  supposes  that  all  the  functions  proceed  in  a  regular 
course,  without  interruption  or  deviation.  But  this  we  are  aware 
is  not  the  case.  Even  under  the  most  &vouraI>le  circamstances, 
the  body  is  of  very  limited  duration ;  many  years  elapse  before 
its  powers  acquire  their  perfect  state,  and  after  a  short  period 
they  show  symptoms  of  decline.  And  besides  this,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  regular  process,  we  are  subject  to  innumer- 
able irregularities,  which  give  rise  to  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
that  either  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  system  or  destroy  some 
of  its  functions. 

The  doctrine  of  diseased  action  forms  the  science  of  pathology, 
and  does  not  come  within  my  province ;  but  the  functions  are 
subject  to  one  kind  of  partial  interruption,  which,  as  it  does  not 
constitute  disease,  will  fall  under  our  consideration.  I  refer  to 
the  phenomena  of  sleep. 

In  the  language  of  poetry,  sleep  and  death  have  been  com- 
pared to  each  o&er ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  a  human  being, 
created  in  the  friU  possession  of  all  his  powers,  we  might  ima- 
gine, that  when  he  was  first  seized  with  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  it  would  appear  like  the  commencement  of  dis- 
solution. The  resemblance  is,  however,  chiefly  apparent.  Sleep 
is  a  state  in  which  all  the  vital  functions  retain  their  full  ac- 
tivity ',  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  our 
existence.  In  considering  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  two  subjects  of  inquiry  especially  present  themselves ; 
first,  in  what  does  the  state  of  sleep  differ  from  that  of  waking, 
or  in  what  does  sleep  essentially  consist?  And,  secondly,  what 
physical  change  takes  place  in  the  brain  or  nervons  system, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  sleep?  In 
connexion  with  these  topics,  I  shall  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  nature  and  cause  of  dreams. 

I  It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  this  be  literally  the  case :  in  very 
profound  sleep  it  is  probable  that  all  the  vital  motions  are  diminished  to  a 
certain  degree,  although  none  of  them  are  affected  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  to  which  they  are  subservient ;  see  Halkr, 
£1.  Phys.  xvii.  3.  3.  and  Blumenbach,  Inst.  Phys.  by  EUiotson,  sect.  20.  $ 
820.  p.  177.  This  latter  physiologist  has,  however,  gone  much  too  fiv,  when 
he  dcdSnes  sleep  to  be  a  **  function,  by  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
mind  and  body  is  &>i&peTi^<^r  %  ^\^. 
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Sect.  1.    State  of  the  System  during  Sleeps , 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  condition  of  the  system 
during  sleep,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  what  takes  place  in 
the  approach  to  this  state'.  The  first  indications  are  a  general 
languor  and  an  incapacity  for  exertion  of  any  kind,  either 
mental  or  corporeal.  The  impressions  made  by  external  objects 
are  scarcely  perceived,  and  our  voluntary  actions  are  performed 
with  difficulty.  After  some  time  the  eye-lids  close,  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  are  relaxed,  and  we  become  insensible  to 
what  IS  passing  around  us.  In  the  mean  time  the  vital  functions 
continue  their  operations  nearly  in  their  usual  manner;  the 
heart  beats,  the  muscles  of  respiration  act,  and  the  glands  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  respective  secretions.  Nor  does  the 
mind  become  inactive,  although  it  no  longer  preserves  its  con- 
nexion with  external  objects.  The  ideas  ofusn  flow  with  per- 
haps greater  rapidity  than  in  our  waking  hours,  while  unagina- 
tion,  memory,  association,  and  many  of  the  passions  seem  to 
exist  with  peculiar  vivacity.  These  observations  upon  the  state 
of  the  system  at  the  approach  of  sleep,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
it  consists  especially  in  two  circumstances ;  in  the  suspension 
of  certain  of  the  functions,  which  act  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  power  of  receiving  impressions 
by  the  external  senses. 

Of  the  sensitive  functions  which  are  suspended  during  sleep 
the  most  important  is  that  of  volition.  We  find  that  all  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  lose  their  power,  and  it  is  upon 
this  circumstance  that  the  complete  relaxation  depends.  Dar- 
win' and  Stewart^,  who  have  offered  many  ingenious  observa- 
tions upon  sleep,  regard  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  the 
will'  and  the  absence  of  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  as 
the  essential  characteristics  of  sleep.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
the  exercise  of  the  external  senses  and  of  voluntary  motion  is 
either  altogether  or  nearly  suspended,  the  body  appears  to  re- 
tain its  susceptibility  to  the  usual  internal  stimuli ;  and  thus 

^  On  most  of  the  questions  that  are  discussed  in  this  section,  as  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  sleep,  its  eflScient  cause,  and  its  immediate  effect  on  the  several 
functions,  I  ma^  refer  to  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  ii.  p.  292  et  seq.,  and  to  the  art. 
"  Sommeil,"  Diet,  de  M6d.  t.  xix.  p.  348  et  seq.;  abo  to  Bourdon,  Princ.  de 
Physiol.  Uv.  6.  par.  2.  p.  785  et  seq. ;  to  Dr.  Philip,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833, 
p.  73  et  seq.  and  to  Mr.  Idayo,  PhysioL  p.  208  et  seq. 

'  See  Haller,  ubi  supra. 

*  Zoonomia,  v.  i.  sect.  18.  The  remarks  of  Brown  on  this  part  of  Darwin's 
works  are  sensible  and  correct ;  sect.  11. 

.  *  Elements,  v.  i.  c  v*  pt.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  327  et  se^. 

*  Prof.  Stewart,  indeed,  supposes  that  the  will  is  not  actually  suspended 
during  sleep,  but  that  it  loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  which  are  sub- 
ject to  it  during  our  waking  state ;  Elem.  p.  330, 1.  But  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  perceive  any  essential  diilerence  between  thcHse  two  cases,  while  the  con- 
siderations which  he  ofSen  in  order  to  prove  bis  opimoD»  only  show  that  the 
suspension  is  not  complete. 
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not  only  the  vital  functions,  as  was  before  observed,  proceed 
nearly  in  their  accustomed  manner',  but  we  are  sensible  to  the 
feelings  of  pain  and  uneasiness  of  various  Mnds. 

Sect.  2.    Nature  and  Cause  of  Dreams, 

This  idea  of  the  state  of  the  system  during  sleep  will  ajssist 
us  in  explaining  the  curious  phenomena  of  dreams.  Dreams 
consist  oT  a  succession  of  ideas,  that  pass  through  the  mind, 
with  various  degrees  of  rapidity  and  vividness,  without  any 
regard  to  congruity  or  consistence.  They  may  generally  be 
traced  to  some  actual  occurrence ;  but  these  are  so  perverted 
and  mixed  up  with  imaginary  transactions,  as  to  produce  the 
most  strange  and  singular  combinations.  Dreams  differ  from 
our  waking  thoughts  principally  in  the  foUomng  circmnstances. 
They  are  often  more  vivid,  so  that  we  mistake  our  ideas  for 
perceptions,  and  conceive  that  what  is  only  passing  through 
our  minds  is  the  representation  of  what  actually  exists.  Id 
dreams  we  have  little  or  no  conception  of  time  and  place,  and 
sometimes  we  crowd  a  long  series  of  events  into  a  few  moments, 
and  fancy  ourselves  conveyed  to  any  distance  with  the  most 
perfect  facility.  We  perpetually  fall  into  the  grossest  inc<»)- 
sistencies ;  we  suppose  persons  to  be  both  living  and  dead  at 
the  same  time,  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
and  we  even  confound  our  notions  of  personal  identity.    Our 

Sassions  and  feelings,  which  are  occasionally  strongly  excited 
uring  sleep,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  cause  which  produces 
them;  we  are  overwhelmed  with  joy  or  with  grief,  withoat 
knowing  why,  and  we  are  even  sometimes  aware  of  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  our  transports,  without  being  able  to  check 
them.  It  is  observed,  that  surprise  is  seldom  experienced  in 
dreams,  and  that  we  pass  through  all  the  adventures  of  an 
oriental  romance,  without  being  conscious  of  their  singularitp". 

These  circumstances,  which  are  among  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  dreams^  are  all  explicable  upon  the  principles  stated 
above,  that  in  sleep,  the  senses  are  not  capable  of  receiving  ex- 
ternal impressions ;  that,  although  many  of  the  mental  powers 
retain  their  activity,  the  exercise  of  volition  is  suspended  ^ 
WhUe  we  remain  in  a  state  of  rest,  our  waking  thoughts  are  di- 
rected, in  a  great  measure,  by  association,  but  at  eveiy  moment 
our  senses  convey  to  us  the  imj^ression  of  external  object^  and, 

'  This  remark,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  if  to  be  received  with  ceiuiii 
limitations  ;  in  profound  sleep,  the  action  of  some  of  the  phyric:*!  functions 
is  certainly  diminished ;  its  efieets  on  animal  tempeiature  is  noticed  bj  Dr. 
Edwards,  «  De  rinfloeiice,"  &c.  p.  478. 

*  Dr.  Carmkhael  endeavours  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dream  by  as- 
suming the  existenee  of  separate  organs  for  toe  diieienc  Ikcolties,  and  by 
suppcNihig  that  some  of  these  ate  liaMe  to  be  in  thestatff  of  sleep  while  others 
are  not  so,  tbed^ferent  oi^gans  of  sense  bein^  likewise  bdcident  to  the  saoie 
irregularity ;  Trans,  oi  lYi<&  Oo\ift^<&  ol  ?Vc^«  va  Ireland^  v.  ii.  pw  48  ei  seq. 
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by  the  agency  of  the  will,  we  are  perpetually  directing  the 
train  of  our  ideas  into  some  channel  different  from  that  into 
which  it  would  flow  of  its  own  accord.  Howerer  vivid  any  of 
our  ideas  may  be,  still  we  never  mistake  them  for  perceptions, 
and  thus  we  immediately  become  sensible  of  the  diflerence  be- 
tween them.  Our  notions  of  time  and  space  are  afiected  by  the 
events  that  are  passing  around  us,  and  indeed  essentially  depend 
upon  the  comparison  which  we  establish  between  these  events 
and  our  internal  feelings.  From  these  causes  we  may  explain 
why  our  dreams  are  formed  of  such  a  farrago  of  inconsistent 
ideas,  and  why  we  so  seldom  experience  any  siurprise  at  the  un- 
natural combinations  that  are  formed  in  them.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  from  the  suspension  of  volition,  and  consequently  from 
not  comparing  our  ideas  with  each  other,  but  suffering  them  to 
proceed  with  their  natural  impetuosity,  we  may  deduce  the  rea- 
son why  our  passions  and  exertions  are  so  often  disproportioncd 
to  the  causes  exciting  them. 

Dreams  then  appear  to  consist  of  a  long  train  of  associated 
ideas,  seldom  interrupted,  as  our  waking  thoughts  are,  by  the 
intervention  of  external  impressions,  or  by  the  voluntary  efforts 
which  we  make  to  alter  the  course  of  our  ideas,  by  comparing 
them  together,  dismissing  someandintroducingothersatpleasure. 
The  commencement  of  the  associated  train  seems  often  to  depend 
upon  some  feeling  excited  in  a  part  of  the  body,  or  upon  an  im- 
pression made  upon  an  organ  of  sense ;  but  it  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  direction  which  our  ideas  afterwards 
assume.  Although  we  sometimes  dream  of  those  events,  which 
have  most  fully  occupied  our  minds  during  our  waking  hours, 
tliis  is  not  always  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  our  dreams  often 
turn  upon  the  most  trifling  occurrences,  or  upon  circumstances 
which  had  been  totally  forgotten.  This  may  be  explained  upon 
the  principles  that  have  been  stated  above.  The  mind  may 
have  been  steadily  chained  down  to  one  set  of  ideas  for  many 
hours,  yet  just  as  we  are  falling  asleep,  we  may  experience  a 
sensation  in  some  part  of  the  body,  which  calls  up  a  new  train 
of  ideas,  that  retains  possession  of  Uie  mind,  and  completely  ex- 
cludes the  former.  Prof.  Stewart  relates  a  case,  which  very 
aptly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  an  impression  made  upon 
the  body  during  sleep  calls  up  a  train  of  associated  ideas,  and 
thus  produces  a  dream.  A  gentleman  who,  during  his  travels, 
had  ascended  a  volcano,  having  occasion,  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he 
went  to  bed,  dreamed  that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top 
of  Mount  ^tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insupportable  ^. 

When  the  impression  made  upon  the  body  becomes  very 

1  Elein.  V.  i.  p.  335.  We  have  a  good  summary  of  opinions  and  various 
original  observations  in  the  art.  «  Dreams,"  in  Brewster*s  Eocyc,  by  Steven- 
son. See  also  Dr.  Abercrombie,  p.  258 . .  288 ;  and  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Philip,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1883,  p.  36, 7. 
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powerful,  we  are  generally  awaked  by  it ;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  is  excited,  and  yet 
that  sleep  continues.  In  this  case,  we  fall  into  one  of  those  painfiil 
dreams  to  which  the  name  of  incubus  or  night-mare  has  been 
given.  We  feel  the  uneasiness  acutely,  and  our  dream  is  com- 
posed of  some  association  that  has  been  formed  with  this  un- 
easiness, or  one  of  a  similar  kind  ;  we  are  even  aware  of  our  si- 
tuation, and  know,  probably  from  former  experience,  that,  could 
we  speak  or  move,  our  painful  dream  would  be  intermpted.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  something  obscure,  both  in  the 
cause  producing  incubus,  and  in  the  relative  condition  of  the 
physical  and  mental  powers.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  and 
Dody  were  in  different,  or  even  in  contraiy  states,  the  body  in 
the  most  profound  repose,  and  the  mind  peculiarly  active,  and 
this  disproportion  existing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  consdtate 
something  approaching  to  disease. 

There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  dreaming,  which  sometimes  oc- 
curs, called  somnambulism  or  sleep-walking,  where  the  body  is 
still  more  incapable  of  receiving  impressions  than  in  ordinary 
sleep,  and  yet  the  will  has  a  certain  degree  of  power  over  the 
organs  of  speech  and  voluntary  motion.  The  individual  walks 
about  his  apartment,  utters  sentences,  and  performs  some  of  his 
usual  occupations,  yet  he  remains  so  soundly  asleep,that  it  is  im- 
possible to  awake  him  without  employing  a  considerable  degree 
of  violence.  The  state  of  the  organs  of  sense  in  somnambulinn 
is  singular,  and  almost  incomprehensible.  At  the  same  Ume 
that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  any  effect  upon  them  by  the 
usual  stimuli,  they  appear  to  be  sensible  to  certain  actions,  bnt 
these  are  exercised  in  a  very  limited  manner  only,  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  individual.  Thus  there  are  well  attested  ac- 
counts of  somnambulists,  who  have  procured  the  implements  tor 
writing,  and  have  actually  transcribed  a  copy  of  verses,  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  must  have  used  their  sight; 
yet  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
brightest  light  when  held  close  to  their  eyes.  A  circumstance 
in  which  the  state  of  mind  in  somnambulism  differs  reiy  much 
from  that  in  common  dreams  is,  that  the  train  of  ideas  is  always 
intently  fixed  upon  one  object  It  is  also  remarked,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vividness  of  the  imagination,  and  the  firm  pos- 
session which  it  acquires  of  the  mind,  when  the  person  awakes 
spontaneously,  or  is  forcibly  roused  firom  his  sleep,  be  has  fire- 
quently  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened  to  him.  The 
state  of  somnambulism,  in  some  respects,  resembles  what  has 
been  called  a  trance,  a  condition  of  the  body,  which,  if  it  ever 
exists,  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  credulity  or 
superstition  of  the  narrators  *. 

1  Darwin's  Zoon.  v.  i.  sect  19.  $  2.  Prichard  oh  the  Nervous  SyBtem,  ch. 
12.  p.  399  et  seq.,  and  on  Insanity,  p.  4S4  et  seq. :  also  Abercrombiet  p.  28S 
.  .305.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive account  di  Xmm^  Msdgaetisra  in  Prichard  on  Insanity,  ch.  12.  sect 
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Sect.  3.  Caute  of  Sleep. 

ft 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
uphat  is  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  or  what  is  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  which  immediately  precedes  it  ?  The  hypotheses 
on  this  subject,  although  numerous,  are  not  very  satisfactory,  and 
Ftof.  Stewart  expressly  declares,  that  the  investigation  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties  \  We  may  readily  admit,  that  it 
still  remains  involved  in  much  obscurit^r,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
legitimate  object  of  inquiry,  and  one  which  is  not  more  beyond 
our  g^asp  than  the  other  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
common  opinion  among  the  earlier  physiologists  was,  that  sleep 
depends  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  animal  spirits  or  nervous 
fluid ',  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  existence  of  the 
nervous  fluid  itself  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition.  Haller  *, 
Hartley  \  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  a  later 
date,  have  conceived  that  sleep  depends  upon  an  accumulation 
of  blood  or  other  fluids  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  pressing  upon 
the  brain,  and  thus  impeding  its  functions.  This  opinion  de- 
rives some  plausibility  from  the  efiects  of  pressure  ansing  from 
various  morbid  causes,  which  brings  on  a  lethargic  state,  that 
finally  ends  in  an  abolition  of  the  faculties.  The  well  known 
ease  of  the  Parisian  beggar  has  been  often  cited  in  support  of 
this  hypothesis.  He  had  a  perforation  in  the  skull,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  brain  was  lefl  exposed.  When  this  part  was 
pressed  upon,  it  produced  a  state  of  drowsiness,  and  this  might 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  pressure,  until  at  length  he  be- 
came completely  apoplectic. 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
state  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  brain,  although  it  resem- 
bles sleep  in  the  partial  abolition  of  the  faculties,  yet  it  difiers 
from  it  in  some  essential  particulars,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  some  of  the  circumstances,  which  are  known 

2.  p.  410.  .421,  also  in  the  art.  **  Somnambulism  and  Animal  Magnetism/' in 
Cyc.  of  Med.  See  also  Rostan*s  Articles,  **  Somnambulisme,"  Dict.de  M^. 
t.  xix.  p.  363  et  seq.,  and  "  Magnetisme  Animale,"  Ibid.  t.  xiii.  p.  421  et 
seq. 

1  Elements,  v.  i.  p.  327. 

*  Tliis  opinion  is  elegantly  detailed  by  Willis,  in  his  treatise,  "  De  Anima 
Brutorum  ;**  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  128  et  seq.  Boerhaave  supposed  that  tbe  proxi- 
mate cause  of  sleep  consisted  in  a  deficiency  of  animal  spirits  being  carried 
to  the  brain,  but  that  this  deficiency  mieht  arise  either  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  spirits,  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  Mood  upon  the  brain  not  permitting  tbe 
spirits  to  be  conveyed  to  it ;  Pnelect.  §  593.  .5.  t.  iv.  p.  254,  5,  The  sec- 
tion "  De  Somno,'*  although  in  many  parts  not  correct,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent opinions,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Boerhaave's  perspicuous  method  of 
analyzing  and  abstracting  the  more  obscure  parts  of  the  animal  (Economy ;  § 
590.. 600. 

'  Although  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  &ir  inference  from  HaUer's  ob- 
servations, I  must  remark,  that  he  states  his  opinion  with  certain  limitations, 
and  with  his  usual  circumspection ;  EL  Phys.  xvU.  3.  9. 

^  On  Bian,  Prop.  7.  p.  45.  .8. 
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to  promote  sleep,  can  act  in  producing  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Besides,  it  seems  to  confound  the 
natural  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  system,  for  all  those  cases 
in  which  sopor  is  produced,  by  pressure  upon  the  brain,  are  re- 
garded as  indications  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases, 
whereas  the  state  of  sleep  is  a  regular  process  of  the  animal 
OBConomy,  which  cannot  be  supposed,  either  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  any  morbid  action '. 

The  following  remarks,  which  are  principally  deduced  from 
the  speculations  of  Cullen  *,  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upou 
the  subject.  We  are  led  to  regard  the  different  functions  of  the 
animal  oeconomy  as  producing  their  ultimate  effect  by  a  kind  of 
mutual  action  and  re-action,  one  sening,  as  it  were,  to  counter- 
balance another,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  result  from  the 
combined  operation  of  the  whole.  In  this  way  the  sources  of 
expenditure  are  adjusted  to  those  of  supply,  and  we  shall  always 
find  that  Uiere  is  some  method  of  providmg  for  the  reg^ation  of 
any  excess  or  defect  tliat  may  take  place.  Many  facts  lead  ns 
to  conclude  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  the  nen-ous  system,  that  it 
is  incapable  of  acting,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  being  eX' 
hausted,  and  requiring  an  alternation  of  repose.  This  applies 
equally  to  the  organs  of  sense,  to  the  muscles  that  are  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  to  the  intellectual  powers.  Now,  during 
our  waking  hours,  a  variety  of  actions  are  going  on,  which  tend 
to  produce  this  exhaustion,  and  sleep  is  the  period  when  the 
nervous  functions  are  recruited  '. 

'  Bluinenbach  conceives  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  to  consist  in  a  dimi- 
nished or  impeded  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  a  conclusion  which  hf 
deduces,  partly  from  a  consideration  of  the  remote  causes  of  sleep,  and  partly 
from  tlie  effects  which  are  known  to  be  produced  upon  the  functions  of  die 
brain  by  the  abstraction  of  Uiis  fluid ;  Instit.  Physiol,  by  Elliotson,  §  32X 
But,  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
would  be  very  dimcult  to  show  how  some  of  the  remote  causes  of  sleep  can 
produce  the  effect  which  is  contemplated ;  and,  secondly,  that  sleep,  which  is 
a  natural  and  salutary  process,  has  any  real  resemblance  or  analogy  with  the 
morbid  state  whicli  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  arterial  blood. 

^  Physiol.  §  124. .  133.  In  the  following  observations,  I  have  not  employed 
the  phraseology  of  Cullen,  which  is  encumbered  with  the  speculation  of  the 
nervous  fluid  ;  but  the  existence  of  this  fluid  is  not  essential  to  the  hypothesis. 
Bicliat's  theory  of  sleep  is  essentially  the  same  with  CuUen's ;  he  lays  it 
down  OS  a  general  law  of  the  animal  functions,  that  they  have  all  altematioDS 
of  action  and  repose ;  this  intermission,  if  long  continued,  and  cspedaOy  if 
extended  to  any  number  of  these  functions,  constitutes  sleep ;  for  the  most 
part,  the  action  of  the  animal  functions  is  partiaUy  suspended,  and  it  takes 
place  in  some  of  them  only,  and  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  so  is  the  sleep 
more  or  less  profound ;  Sur  la  Vie,  &c.  art.  4.  §  3,  p.  27.  .9. 

*  That  sleep  is  an  affection  of  the  functions  that  depend  upon  the  nervous 
system,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  those  animals  require  the  moat  sleep  whose 
nervous  system,  and  especially  the  central  part  of  it,  exists  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  We  have  some  judicious  observations  on  the  causes  and  effects 
of  sleep  in  Reeve's  Essay  on  Torpidity,  p.  136..  146.  Biagendie's  remuks 
on  sleep  are  contained  in  his  Elem.  rhys.  t.  ii.  p.  460.  .5;  his  oDinion  re- 
specting the  relation  of  the  nervous  system  are  somewhat  difltont  nom  those 
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If  we  examine  into  tlie  nature  of  the  caifses  which  tend  to 
produce  sleep,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  the 
ahemate  process  of  exhaustion  aud  reparation.  These  causes 
may  be  arranged  under  two  heads;  those  which  diminish  the 
nervous  sensibility,  and  those  which  prevent  the  sensibility  from 
being  excited  into  action.  The  most  important  of  the  first  class 
of  causes  is  fatigue,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  by  which  the 
nervous  power  is  suspended,  and  the  brain  rendered  insensible 
to  the  accustomed  stimuli.  Tlie  action  of  opium  and  of  other 
narcotics  may  be  referred  to  this  head ;  inasmuch  as,  by  dimi- 
nishing sensibility,  they  render  the  brain  incapable  of  receiving 
impressions.  In  the  same  manner,  we  may  explain  the  effect  of 
those  causes  which  prevent  the  blood  from  experiencing  the 
proper  change  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs ;  such  as  the  in- 
halation of  carbonic  acid.  When  death  is  produced  by  suffo- 
cation from  fixed  air,  a  profound  sleep  first  comes  on ;  and,  if 
the  process  be  not  too  rapid,  the  functions  are  gradually  abo- 
lished, without  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind. 

The  second  set  of  causes  that  produce  sleep,  are  those  which 
act  by  preventing  the  sensibility  firom  being  excited.  Every 
function  requires  for  its  continuance  a  certain  force  of  impres- 
sion or  stimulating  power,  without  which  all  action  would  cease. 
Could  we  withdraw  from  the  system  every  thing  which  stimu- 
lates the  muscles  and  the  nerves,  we  should  no  longer  have 
either  motion  or  sensation.  If,  therefore,  all  external  impressions 
are  carefully  removed,  and  the  mind  is  prevented  from  dwelling 
upon  its  own  ideas,  sleep  generally  ensues.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  effect  will  take  place  with  more  ease  and  certainty, 
when  the  nervous  energy  has  been  previously  diminished  by  the 
first  set  of  causes ;  as  it  will,  in  this  case,  require  a  greater  de- 
gree of  stimulating  power  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Hence 
the  most  favourable  combination  of  circumstances  for  producing 
sleep  are  previous  fatigue,  not  carried  to  excess,  freedom  from 
pain,  absence  of  light  and  noise,  a  regulated  temperature,  a  pos- 
ture in  which  all  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  a  tranquil  state  of 
the  mind.  Perhaps  the  state  of  the  mind  is  the  most  important 
circumstance ;  for  it  is  repeatedly  found,  that  an  interesting  train 
of  thought  will  completely  banish  sleep,  when  every  thing  else 
seems  £aivourable  for  its  approach.  It  is  observed,  that  persons 
in  a  Tode  and  savage  state  of  society,  those  that  are  engaged  in 
mere  manual  occupations,  and  young  children,  fall  asleep  imme- 

stated  above.  The  article  **  Sleep,"  in  Rces's  CyclopaE^a,  mav  be  perused 
wiU)  advantage.  Dr.  Carmichael,  in  the  essav  to  which  I  referred  above, 
after  remarking  that  sleep  depends  upon  something  more  than  mere  rest  after 
fatigue,  conceives  that  it  is  essentially  connected  with  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation, and  particularly  with  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in  the  brain  ;  Trans, 
of  Irish  Cohege,  v.  ii.  p.  46  et  seq.  His  first  position  is  correct,  but  I  must 
acknowledge  tnat  I  sec  no  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  speculation  on  which 
he  builds  his  hvpothesis  of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  and  still  less  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  partial  state  of  repose  of  the  mental  powcr.«. 
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diately  when  the  body  is  at  rest.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
we  account  for  the  effect  of  any  monotonous  noise  in  producing 
sleep  ;  as  the  humming  of  bees,  the  murmur  of  a  fountain,  or  the 
reading  of  an  uninteresting  discourse.  *'  If  we  examine  this 
class  of  sounds,"  Prof.  Stewart  observes,  "  we  shall  find  that  it 
consists  wholly  of  such  as  are  fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  mind  from  its  own  thoughts,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  its  attention  to  themselves."* 

There  is  a  state  of  the  system  which  has  been  thought  to  be 
allied  to  sleep,  but  which  is  related  to  it  rather  in  appearance 
than  in  reality  ;  this  is  reverie.  In  the  most  profound  reverie,  as 
in  sleep,  external  objects  make  but  little  impression  upon  the 
senses,  or,  at  least,  if  the  impression  be  made,  the  perception  is 
not  excited  in  the  brain.  But  reverie  differs  from  sleep  in  one 
essential  particular,  that  in  the  former  the  faculty  of  volition  is 
in  its  full  exercise,  and  indeed  it  is  upon  the  activity  of  this 
principle  that  the  abstraction  from  surrounding  objects  essen- 
tially depends.  The  power  of  directing  the  thoughts  at  plea- 
sure, of  dwelling  upon  certain  ideas,  of  excluding  others,  of 
preventing  the  intrusion  of  external  impressions,  and  of  turning 
the  attention  immediately  from  one  object  to  another,  constitutes 
the  most  perfect  state  of  the  human  intellect,  and  one  which 
enables  the  mind  to  reach  the  highest  departments  of  science 
and  philosophy.  But,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  nature, 
advantages  are  balanced  by  corresponding  inconveniencies,  and 
what  is  most  anxiously  sought  after,  and  appears  the  most 
worthy  object  of  desire,  is  often  attended  with  some  necessary 
evil.  The  state  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  peculiarly  liable  to  induce  a  habit  of  abstraction  from 
the  impression  of  external  objects,  which  constitutes  reverie,  and 
which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  certain  limits,  disorders 
the  functions  both  of  body  and  mind,  th<^  body  becomes  languid 
and  inactive,  and  the  mind  falls  into  deiirogement  ^. 

>  Elements,  p.  329.  I  may  remark,  that  the  whole  of  sect.  5.  p.  327  et 
seq.  deserves  an  attentive  perusal.  Haller  gives  us  some  useful  observations 
on  the  phenomena  and  remote  causes  of  sleep,  although  combined  with  in- 
correct hypothesis  ;  EI.  Phys.  xvii.  3.  4.  .8.  See  also  Blumenbach's  Instit. 
Physiol,  by  Elliotson,  §  321.  Dr.  Philip,  as  I  conceive,  is  disposed  to  gene- 
ralize too  much,  when  he  states  that  sleep  is,  in  all  cases,  caused  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833,  p.  73  et  seq. 

^  See  Parry's  Pathol.  §  650.  We  have  many  just  and  philosophical  obser?- 
ations  on  reverie  in  Darwin  ;  Zoon.  v.  i.  sect.  19;  yet,  in  one  point,  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  incorrect.  He  ascribes  the  state  of  reverie,  either  to  the 
sensations  of  pleasure,  or  to  the  efforts  of  volition  beinf;  so  powerful,  as  to 
render  us  insensible  to  the  ordinary  impressions  of  external  objects.  But,  I 
conceive,  it  is  the  latter  case  only  wnich  constitutes  reverie ;  the  former  is 
merely  to  be  resolved  into  the  general  principle,  tliat  a  more  powerful  impres- 
sion always  renders  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  incapable  of  attending  to  a 
weaker.  Perhaps,  indeed,  what  I  regard  as  an  inaccuracy  in  Darwin,  maj 
depend  rather  upon  his  phraseology  than  upon  his  actual  conception  of  the 
subject ;  as  w\\eiv  \\e  s^\ik*  of  sensations  of  pleasure,  it  may  be  that  he 
meutls  to  express  tV\c  '\^<;b&  vA  vV^-s^  ^^w^^>j«^Tfi&^  vihich  so  exclusively  occopj 
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the  mind,  and  are  forcibly  retained  there.  That  this  is  the  case  may  be  con- 
jectured from  his  "  Definition  or  Cliaracter  of  complete  Reverie  ;"§  10.  I 
must  remark,  that  in  the  nomenclature  of  Darwin,  the  terms  irritation  and 
sensation  are  nearly  equivalent  to  what  I  have  denominated  respectively  nerv- 
ous action  and  perception.  We  have  occasionally  very  singular  examples  of 
long  protracted  sleep,  where  no  other  obvious  derangement  exists  in  the  ani- 
mal oBconamy ;  a  remarkable  example  of  the  kind  is  narrated  in  the  Quart. 
Joum.  V.  i.  p.  121. 


^^^ 
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I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  show,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the 
final  cause  of  sleep  is  to  afford  rest  to  the  nervous  svsteniy 
by  which  its  functions  may  be  recruited,  after  the  expenditure 
of  power,  which  necessarily  occurs  during  our  waking  hours. 
It  has,  in  like  manner,  been  shown,  in  former  parts  of  this  work« 
that  all  the  components  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  as  well 
those  which  ser>'e  for  the  exercise  of  the  contractile,  as  of  the 
sensitive  functions,  receive  a  regular  supply  of  matter,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  losses  that  are  continually  going 
forwards,  from  the  different  actions  that  have  been  described. 
Provided  the  due  proportion  of  rest  be  obtained,  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  matter  be  afforded,  the  process  of  reparation 
nearly  keeps  pace  with  that  of  expenditure,  but  still,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  a  gradual  tendency  to  ultimate 
decay  is  engrafted  in  our  system ;  and  although  we  may  escape 
the  shocks  of  disease,  and  the  various  accidents  to  which  we 
are  at  all  times  exposed,  still  age  makes  its  gradual  advances, 
and  brings  with  it  the  inevitable  destruction  of  our  corporeal 
frame.  This  process  may  be  observed  in  all  our.  organs,  and 
will  be  found  to  affect  every  function.  I  shall  briefly  trace  its 
operations  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  beginning  with  the  membranes,  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  nervous  matter ;  then  proceeding 
to  the  functions  which  depend  upon  contractility ;  and,  lastly, 
those  which  are  more  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  intellectual  faculties  \ 

*  These  progressive  changes  are  elegantly  detailed  by  Boerhaave,  Pnriect 

§  434..480,  t.  iii.  p.  291..374,  and   Aphor.   No.  55.  and  128,   with  Van 

Sweiten's  copious  commentary ;   by  Haller,  in  the  thirtieth  book  of  the 

El.  Phys. ;  and  by  Blumenbach,   hist.  PhysioL  sect.  44.     A  number  o£ 

important  observations  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  Bichat's  treatise 

'*  On  Life  and  Death,"  a  treatise  which,  I  think,  displays  more  marks  of 

original  genius  tlian  his  longer  and  more  elaborate  performances.     It  is  in 

the  first  part  of  this  work,  that  his  remarks  on  the  natural  progress  of  the 

system  to  dissolution  will  be  found;  see  particularly  art.  10.  p.  108  et  seq.; 

the  second  part  refers  to  the  cause  of  death  when  produced  by  violence,  or 

by  any  morbid  action.     There  is  no  part  of  Adelon's  physiology,  a  work  to 

which  I  have  so  often  referred,  which  is  more  deserving  of  a  careful  penisal* 

than  those  portions  of  his  4th  volume,  in  which  he  traces  out  the  gndatl 

development  of  the  foetus,  and  the  progressive  changes  which  the  system 

afterward' ei^riences. 
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Sect.  1.   Changes  in  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Body, 

The  natural  progress  from  youth  to  age  is  strongly  marked, 
both  in  the  texture  and  the  composition  of  membrane.  In 
infancy  it  is  sofl  and  relaxed,  and  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  jelly  and  water ;  but  as  age  advances,  the  jelly  gradually 
disappears,  or  is  much  diminished,  and  it  loses  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  water.  For  some  time  its  elasticity  seems  to  be 
increased,  with  the  increase  of  solid  matter,  but  it  gradually 
acquires  a  greater  degree  of  firmness,  which  not  only  renders 
it  less  flexible  and  less  extensible,  but  finally  less  elastic '. 
This  change  is  to  be  observed  in  all  those  parts  which  prin- 
cip^llly  consist  of  membrane,  as  the  ligaments,  the  cartilages, 
and  the  tendons,  and  more  especially,  in  the  vessels  of  all  kinds. 
As  affecting  the  blood-vessels,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  train  of  experiments  by  Winteringham.  He  not 
only  established  tlie  fact,  that  this  change  takes  place  in  the 
vascular  system  generally,  but  he  found  that  it  took  place  at  a 
different  rate  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  its  progress  being 
more  rapid  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter'^  and  observations  of 
a  similar  kind  were  made  by  Haller*. 

The  muscles  undergo  a  change  in  their  state  as  age  advances, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  enters  so  largely  into  their  composition,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  fibres  themselves. 
They  become  generally  less  contractile,  while  those  that  serve 
for  the  voluntary  motions  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
or  are  less  able  to  execute  its  commands.  In  some  instances, 
parts  that  are  originally  muscular  become  tendinous,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  being  gradually  absorbed,  and  tendinous  matter 
deposited  in  their  room.  In  some  cases,  the  muscular,  or  other 
soft  parts,  become  rigid,  from  a  quantity  of  bony  matter  being 
deposited  in  them. 

A  very  obvious  alteration  is  induced  upon  the  bones ;  they 
contain  a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  are  thus  rendered  harder  and  more  brittle;  some  parts, 
which  are  tendinous  or  cartilaginous  in  infancy,  become  gra- 
dually converted  into  bone  as  age  advances,  and  from  this  cause 
the  body  becomes  less  moveable  in  its  different  parts,  the  motion 

1  HaDer,  El.  Phys.  xxx.  I.  12. 

*  Experimental  enquiry;  see  especially  ex.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  remarks, 
p.  81,  35.. 7.  Winteringham*s  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable 
aeries  of  statical  experiments,  performed,  as  it  appears,  with  great  minute- 
ness, and  leading  to  many  important  results.  The  direct  conclusions  that  he 
draws  from  them  are,  in  most  cases,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  facts, 
but  the  indirect  conclusions  are  frequently  incorrect,  in  consequence  of  his 
viewing  the  actions  of  the  animal  ceconomy  too  much  as  mere  mechanical 
operations. 

3  Ubi  supra ;  also  xxx.  2.  1 . ;  4,  and  xxx.  3.  1 . 
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of  the  joints  is  diminished,  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
impeded*. 

The  circulation  is  affected  by  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  relation  between  the  arteries  and  the  reins,  the  arteries 
being  rendered  less  distensible  and  less  contractile ;  a  larger 
proportion  of  blood  is  therefore  deposited  in  the  veins,  which 
consequently  become  overloaded  and  distended.  Another,  and 
perhaps  a  still  more  important  change  in  the  state  of  the  san- 
guiferous system  depends  upon  the  smaller  proportion  of  fluids 
generally,  and  of  blood  in  particular,  which  exists  in  the  body 
as  age  advances.  Every  one  of  the  textures,  membrane,  bone, 
muscular  and  nervous  matter,  and  consequently,  all  the  various 
organs,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  fluids  in  the  early 
periods  of  life;  and,  under  ordinar}*^  circumstances,  we  may 
perceive  a  regular  gradation  from  a  more  fluid  to  a  more  solid 
consistence,  until,  as  it  would  appear,  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  becomes  incompatible  with  due  performance  of  the 
functions. 

From  both  these  causes  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  arterial  blood,  a  circumstance  which 
must  materially  affect  all  those  operations  which  are  more 
directly  connected  with  the  circulation.  A  less  quantity  of 
blood  will  pass  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  as  to  give 
less  opportunity  for  it  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air;  all  the 
secretions  therefore  which  are  furnished  from  the  arterial  blood 
will  be  diminished  in  quantity  or  deteriorated  in  their  quality. 
Hence  the  digestion  will  be  impaired,  and  thus  the  supply 
of  materials  will  be  cut  off*  for  the  immediate  support  of  life. 
The  changes  that  have  been  described  are  so  connected  together, 
that  any  one  deficiency  obviously  induces  a  derangement  of  the 
whole  system.  Thus  the  diminished  quantity  of  arterial  blood 
decreases  the  velocity  of  the  heart,  and  by  causing  it  to  propel 
its  contents  with  less  vigour,  the  blood  stagnates  in  some  of  the 
minute  vessels,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  for  still  further 
derangement.  Among  these  is  a  diminution  of  temperature, 
which  is  occasioned  by  several  concurring  causes,  and  which 
again,  in  its  turn,  increases  tlie  evil,  by  not  supporting  the 
contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nervous  system  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  those  in  the  muscular.  The  composition  of  the 
brain  is  altered;  it  is  gradually  rendered  firmer,  and,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  it  is 
considerably  diminished*.  The  sensitive  functions,  all  of  them, 
experience  a  corresponding  change ;  the  different  organs  of  sense 
become  less  adapted  for  receiving  the  impressions  of  external 
objects,  the  nerves  transmit  them  less  readily  to  the  sensoriom 

'  Tlie  mechanical  form  of  the  bones  in  the  foetml  state  was  made  the  subject 
of  asenarato  work  by  Albinus;  Icon.  Oss.  Foetus. 

'  We  have  an  interesting  series  of  comparative  experiments,  on  the  slate 
of  the  brain  in  old  «igr,  bv  Desmouliiis,  Journ.  Phys.  Join,  I82k>. 
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commune,  and  the  perceptions  which  they  excite  there  are  less 
vivid. 

The  state  of  the  intellectual  facidties  undergoes,  at  the  same 
time,  a  gradual  progress,  which  bears  a  relation  to  these  altera- 
tions in  the  physical  powers.  In  infancy  the  brain  seems  prin- 
cipally adapted  to  receive  those  impressions  which  are  connected 
with  the  contractile  functions.  During  childhood  the  mental 
powers  gradually  unfold  themselves,  and  the  different  faculties 
rise  up  in  succession,  according  to  the  operation  of  external 
objects,  modified  by  the  peculiar  organization  and  innate  pro- 
pensities of  the  individual.  In  youth  the  im])ressions  upon  the 
senses  are  the  most  vivid,  there  is  a  greater  rapidity  of  concep- 
tion, and  from  this  cause  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  form 
powerful  associations.  This,  therefore,  is  the  season  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  while  the  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of 
associating  its  ideas  with  facility  gives  strength  to  the  memory, 
and  enables  us  to  retain  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired. 
As  age  advances,  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense  produce 
less  effect,  new  associations  are  less  easily  acquired,  and  in 
general  the  mental  faculties  have  more  difficulty  in  undergoing 
any  kind  of  alteration.  While  former  habits  are  retained  with 
gi'cater  force,  and  while  old  associations  are  recollected  with 
peculiar  correctness,  recent  events  are  forgotten,  and  new  modes 
of  life  are  with  difficulty  had  recourse  to.  At  length  the  powers 
of  the  system  entirely  fail;  the  external  senses  become  callous  to 
the  impression  of  surrounding  objects,  and  the  mental  faculties 
become  irregular  and  uncertain  in  their  operation.  Altliough 
the  decay  of  the  physical  and  of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not 
always  proceed  with  equal  rapidity,  yet  the  respite  which  may 
be  granted  to  either  is  not  of  long  continuance. 

Sect.  2.     Causes  of  Dissolution, 

The  successive  stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decline,  are 
necessarily  connected  witli  our  constitution,  and  must  tberefbrc 
depend  upon  some  invariable  law  of  the  animal  ceconomy. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  constitution  and  structure 
of  the  body,  as  described  above,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
causes  of  its  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency  to  decay. 
Physiologists  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with  this  ge- 
neral conception  of  the  subject,  but  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  more  minutely  the  intimate  nature  of  the  alterations  which 
were  obsened  to  take  place,  and  thus  to  discover  what  may 
be  technically  tenued  the  proximate  cause  of  natural  death. 
Boerhaave  is  the  first  writer  whose  speculations  on  this  subject 
were  so  far  matured,  or  deduced  from  correct  observations,  as 
to  entitle  them  to  any  detailed  examination.  His  hypothesis 
was  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  mechanical  principles, 
in  connexion  with  Uie  doctrines  of  the  humoral  pathologv. 
It  proceeded  upon   the  idea,  that  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
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tkrough  the  vessels,  and  the  friction  which  must  be  thus  ae* 
Gessarily  produced,  will  tend  to  destroy  the  textiure  of  the  parte; 
at  the  same  time  aU  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  gradually  con* 
verted  from  a  bland  into  an  acrimonioiis  state,  while  tbe  dements 
of  which  they  are  composed  are  transformed  from  those  which 
constitute  the  fluids,  to  such  as  enter  into  the  compositioo  of 
solid  substances.  He,  however,  principally  insists  upon  ths 
physical  changes  in  the  vessels,  upon  their  partial  obliteratiao, 
upon  the  increasing  rigidity  of  their  texture,  and  upon  the 
greater  proportion  which  the  solids  generally  bear  to  the 
fluids. 

The  opinions  of  Boerhaave  were,  most  of  them,  adopted  by 
Haller,  and  were  considerably  amplified  and  supported  by  new 
facts  and  arguments.  He  also  made  a  verv  important  additioii 
to  the  hypoUiesis,  by  introducing  tbe  consideration  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  system,  which  had  before  been  scarcely  taken 
mto  account.  Haller  supposes,  that  not  only  the  texture  of  the 
body  is  rendered  more  solid  and  less  flexible  and  elastic,  bat 
that  the  powers  of  contractility  and  sensibility  are  essentially 
diminished,  and  that  the  physical  change  which  the  body  ex- 
periences is  derived  in  part  from  the  diminution  of  these  powers, 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  organs  through  which  they  operated 
Although  it  might  be  very  diflicult  to  decide  absolutely  upon 
the  question,  in  what  degree  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
body  primarily  influence  each  other,  or  to  adduce  any  absolute 
proof,  that  the  functions  may  be  deranged  unthout  any  derange- 
nent  of  the  organs,  yet,  I  conceive  it  to  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  general  andogy  of  the  animal  oeconomy  to  suppose  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  than  tliat  the  powers  of  vitality,  in  all  instances, 
bear  an  exact  ratio  to  the  condition  of  the  organs. 

This  view  of  the  subject  was  adopted  by  CuUen,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  has  compressed  into  a  short  compass  as 
elegant  summary  of  his  doctrine.  He  proceeds  upon  the  three 
principles,  that  there  is  a  difierent  distribution  of  tbe  blood  in 
the  difierent  periods  of  life,  that  the  vessels  ofier  a  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  entrance  and  transmission  of  the  fluids  as  age 
advances,  and  that  the  excitability  of  the  system  is  gradually 
diminished.  In  youth  the  quantity  of  blood  is  Uie  most 
considerable ;  the  arterial  system  is  always  in  a  state  of  over- 
distention,  and,  from  the  greater  contractolity  and  sensibility  of 
tbe  system,  has  a  tendency  to  increased  action.  On  this  depends 
the  growth  of  the  body ;  the  functions  are  all  in  an  active  state, 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  formed,  and  this  is  deposited  by  the 
arteries  in  the  difierent  glands  or  organs  of  secretion,  from  which 
the  materials  of  the  body  are  composed.  This  addition  of  new 
matter,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation,  distend  the  diflferent  parts 
and  add  to  their  bulk.  After  some  time  the  addition  of  matter, 
and  the  degree  of  extension,  resist  the  further  continuance  of 

'  £1.  Pbys.  xu.  3.  3,  entitled,  '*  Vis  iasiu  et  ntrrOsa  aainoitur." 
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the  procetSy  and  the  power  of  the  arteries  ia  so  balanced  lo  the 
condition  of  the  system  as  to  enable  it  to  retain  its  present 
state*. 

But  this  balance  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  diminished  action, 
both  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  of  the  nervous  matter,  in  conse* 
ouence  partly  of  the  decline  of  their  powers,  and  partly  from  the 
oiminution  in  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  that  is  sent  to  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  veins  being  more  distensible  than  the  ar- 
teries, and  having  experienced  less  alteration  in  their  texture,  and 
partaking  also  less  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  system,  the  blood 
is  more  disposed  to  accumulate  in  them.  There  are  many  facts  in 
pathology  which  appear  to  countenance  Cullen's  hypothesis  of 
the  arterial  plethora  in  youth,  and  the  venous  plethora  in  old 
age,  and  it  seems  likewise  to  coincide  with  the  state  of  things, 
which  might  be  expected  to  ensue,  from  the  actions  of  a  system 
so  arranged  and  so  organized.  From  calculations  that  have  been 
made,  combined  with  anatomical  observations,  it  is  found  that 
the  growth  of  the  heart  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  san- 
guiferous system  generally ',  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  learn 
from  the  experiments  of  Winteringham,  that  the  arteries  become 
firmer,  and  would  consequently  require  a  greater  force  to  pre* 
serve  them  in  the  same  state  of  distention.  The  veins,  being 
the  less  active  part  of  the  circulating  system,  and  being  chiefly 
of  use  as  reservoirs,  to  contain  the  blood  and  suffer  it  to  return 
to  the  heart,  after  it  has  performed  all  its  functions,  and  is  re- 
duced to  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  inert  state,  thus  become 
surcharged  with  blood,  and  it  appears,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
their  relative  capacity  is  increased '. 

The  deficiency  of  the  force  of  the  arterial  circulation  necessa* 
rily  produces  another  effect  on  the  body,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  which  must  materially  assist  in  explaining 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  functions.  When  the  blood 
is  propelled  with  less  force  than  ordinary,  the  deficiency  will  be 
first  experienced  in  the  minute  or  capillary  branches  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  these  are  in  fact  found  to  be  much  diminished,  and 
many  of  them  to  be  even  entirely  obliterated.  Anatomists  are 
well  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  firequently  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  certain  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  vas^ 
cular  in  youth,  as  age  advances  become  entirely  solid  ^. 

1  Many  parts  of  Cuilen's  hypothesis  may  be  regarded  as  deduced  from, 
or  at  least  as  confirmed  by,  the  experiments  of  Winteringham ;  this  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood, 
and  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  arteries  and  veins  ;  see  Exp.  Inq. 
p.  29,  30,  32,  35.. 7.  187,8. 

*  CuUen's  Physiol.  §  298.  p.  249. 

'  Winteringham's  Inquiry,  p.  29,  0. 

*  The  gradual  obliteration  of  the  capillary  arteries,  during  the  progress  of 
life,  was  a  subject  to  which  Ruysch  particularly  attended,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  n^inuteness  of  his  injections,  he  proved  to  take  place  to  a  de- 
gree that  had  not  been  preriously  suspected ;  Advers.  Decas  2.  pars  4.  Op. 
t.  ii. ;  Haller,  El.  Phys.  xxx.  !•  12.  The  dexterity  of  the  modern  anatomists 
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I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  all  the 
changes  which  the  blood  experiences,  and  all  the  actions  which 
it  produces,  take  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  arteries,  and  that 
the  large  trunks  are  to  be  regarded  principally  as  tubes,  by  which 
the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  extremities.  The  diminution  of 
these  capillaries  must  obviously  and  directly  impair  the  func- 
tions of  every  part  of  the  system,  and  will  explain  the  diminislied 
activity  of  both  the  mental  and  the  corporeal  powers. 

Another  physical  cause  of  decay  in  the  system  is  a  want  of 
due  correspondence  or  co-operation  between  the  different  func- 
tions, and  especially  between  those  of  assimilation  and  of  absorp- 
tion. I  have  formerly  explained  the  nature  of  that  constant 
change  which  is  going  forwards  in  the  system,  by  which  the 
particles  of  matter  are  undergoing  a  kind  of  circiilation,  the  old 
ones  being  removed  by  the  absorbents,  and  new  ones  depo- 
sited in  their  place  by  the  secreting  arteries  *.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  these  two  sets  of  actions  do  not  correspond,  or 
proceed  with  a  due  relation  to  each  other;  at  one  time  secretion 
goes  on  too  rapidly,  and  the  body  becomes  bulky,  while,  at 
another  time,  an  opposite  state  produces  emaciation,  lliese 
are  not  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  disease,  when  ex- 
isting within  certain  limits,  but  when  excessive  they  lead  to  de- 
rangement of  the  machine,  and  ultimately  prove  inconsistent 
with  health.  And  besides  an  excess  or  defect  in  the  quantity  of 
action,  the  functions  occasionally  seem  to  acquire  a  wrong  di- 
rection ;  in  some  cases  an  unnatural  formation  of  adipose  matter 
takes  place,  which  oppresses  and  impedes  many  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system,  and,  in  other  instances,  still  more  serious 
evils  arise  from  the  deposition  of  bone  in  membranous  parts, 
especially  when  they  are  connected  with  the  vital  functions,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  or  the  large  arteries  '. 

From  the  combined  operation  of  all  these  causes,  we  may  ea- 
sily conceive  how  all  the  functions  will  be  liable  to  become  de- 
ranged, and  that  this  derangement  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident, but  is  the  natural  progress  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
inevitable  fate  of  animal  existence  ^.  After  the  view  which  I  have 

has  made  us  familiar  with  an  occurrence  which  was  formerly  n^gardod  with 
much  astonishment,  or  even  with  a  degree  of  scepticism. 

>  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  Halicr  styles  the  hody,  **  Macliina,  quae 
se  ipsum  et  dcstruit  et  inst^iurat ;"  EI.  Phys.  xxx.  2.  6. 

'*  Nostra  quoquc  ipsorum  semper,  rcquieque  sine  ulla, 
Corpora  vertuntur  :  nee,  quod  fuimusve,  sumusve, 
Craserimus."  Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  2U..6. 

^  Ilaller  treats  of  this  cause  of  decay  in  EL  Phys.  xxx.  3,  7  ;  but  nianv  of 
the  facts  which  he  adduces,  of  solid  concretions  in  the  soft  parts,  are  of*  a 
different  kind  from  the  bony  indurations  incident  to  old  age ;  tiiey  iu-e  morbid 
calculous  depositions.  On  the  causes  of  what  he  styles  natural  death,  see  the 
remarks  of  Adelon,  Physiol,  t.  iv.  p.  466  et  seq.,  also  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Philip  to  which  I  have  referred  above.  On  this  subject  the  stuckuit  uiav  iu»- 
ruse  with  advantage  the  art.  "  Age,"  by  Dr.  lioget,  in  the  Cvc.  of  MediVine. 
and  by  Dr.  Symonds  in  the  Cyc.  of  Anatomy  and  PhysioIog]v. 

'  What  we  may  atjie  natural  death  is  a  Very  rare  occurrence,  bo  that  al- 
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takeu  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  (economy,  and  an  investigaiion 
of  its  wonderfiil  mechanism,  with  all  its  adjustments  and  its  con- 
trivances, it  may  appear  remarkable,  that  so  admirable  a  struc- 
ture should  be  intended  to  last  for  so  short  a  space  of  time ;  and 
we  might  be  tempted  to  regret,  that  what  is  so  beautiful  should 
not  be  more  permanent.  But  the  present  state  of  things  appears 
to  be  the  general  order  of  nature  with  respect  to  all  organized  bo- 
dies. Perpetual  change  is  an  essential  quality  of  their  constitu- 
tion, and  this  system  of  change  is  experienced  not  only  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  each  individual,  but  extends  to  the  individuals 
themselves.  We  have  found  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  any 
accidental  circumstances  or  any  partial  imperfection,  but  that  it 
is  interwoven  with  our  nature ;  and  that  as  maturity  succeeds 
the  period  of  growth,  so  is  maturity  necessarily  succeeded  by 
disiiolution. 

though  the  process  which  I  have  described  may  be  supposed  to  be  always 
goine  forwards  in  every  individual,  yet  it  is  to  a  very  few  that  it  is  granted  to 
reach  its  termination.  Haller  estimates  the  average  prob.ihility  of  human 
Hfe»  under  the  circumstances  in  which  mankind  are  ordinarily  placed,  and  de- 
duces the  conclusion,  that  only  one  individual  in  about  15,000  reaches  the 
lOOtb  year ;  El.  Phys.  xxx.  8.  15.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  this  country  at  least,  the  average  length  of  human  life  is  increased 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  See  the  art.  **  Longevite,"  by  Rullier 
Diet,  de  Med.  t.  xih.  p.  277  et  seq. 
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